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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOL.  XVIII 


Im  this  volume  and  the  next  an  contained  Ruikin'a  writingt  between 
the  death  of  hla  &ther  (1864)  and  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of 
Slade  Piofewor  at  Oxford  (1870).  The  present  volume  contains  the 
following  books :  L  Sesame  and  IMea  (first  published  in  1866), 
II.  The  Ethics  </  the  Dust  (1866),  and  III.  7^  Crown  of  Wild  OHve 
(1866).  In  these  books  there  are  many  allusions  to  public  a&iis,  and 
especially  to  questions  of  colonial  and  foreign  policy.  In  an  Appendix, 
there&re,  Rnskin^s  letters  and  a  speech  made  on  such  subjects  during 
the  years  in  question  are  included. 

lite  writings  thus  included  in  the  present  volume  belong  to  the 
years  1864,  186S,  and  1866 ;  but  other  writings  of  the  same  years  are 
given  in  the  following  volume,  which,  however,  in  the  main,  is  occu- 
pied with  work  of  a  later  date  (1867-1869).  In  order  to  apportion 
the  material  more  or  less  equally  between  the  two  volumes,  and  to 
preserve  a  general  similarity  of  subject-matter  In  each  of  them,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  observe  an  exclusively  chronolt^ca!  distribution. 
The  present  volume  contains  Discourses  on  General  Subjects;  the  next 
volume.  Papers  on  Art  and  Greek  Mytbol(^.  The  following  chrono- 
l<^Gal  lift  of  all  Ruskin's  published  work  during  the  six  years  in 
qoestkni  (with  references  to  the  volumes  in  which  the  various  pieces 
are  printed)  will  give  the  reader  at  a  glance  a  striking  idea  of 
Raskin's  many-sided  work: — 

186*.  April  21.     "Tiaffic":  a  Lectnre  at  Bradford— Vol.  XVIII.  (CitHm 
of  tVUd  O&ee,  Lecture  II.> 

.      October  and  November.      Letters   to   the    Dmig   Teligrm^   on 
"Supply  and  Demand"— Vol.  XVII.  Appendix  ill. 

u      December  6.     "Kings'  Tieasurlcs":  a  Lecture  at  Hanehester — 
Vol.  XVIII.  iSaame  md  Lilies,  Lectnre  l.> 

December  7.     A  Few  Words  to  the  Bojts  of  the  Manchester 
r  School—Vol.  XVIII.  Appendix  v. 
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1864.  December  14.     "Queens'  G&rdena":  a  Lecture  at  HuKbester'— 

Vol.  XVIII.  (Setame  md  IMia,  Lecture  II.). 

1865.  Jamiarj  to  July.     Papers  in  the  Art  JonnuU  on  "The  CeMus  of 

Agleia"— Vol.  XIX. 

„  Juiuu7  24.  "Wo^":  ■  LectuK  at  Camberwell— Vol.  XVIII. 
(CnNoR  of  WUd  Olhe,  Lecture  I.). 

„  Febnuiy  and  May.  "  Notes  on  the  Shape  and  Structure  of  Mime 
parts  of  the  Alps,  with  reference  to  Denudation":  Papets  in 
the  Geolapcal  Magasine.     Reserved  for  a  later  volume. 

„  February  I8.  An  Address  at  the  WoAing  Hen's  College.  Not 
reported. 

„  April  and  May.  Letters  to  the  Pall  Hall  Gaxttie  on  "Work 
and  Wages"— Vol.  XVIL  Appendix  ir. 

„  Maj  IS.  The  Study  of  Architecture  in  Schools:  a  Paper  read 
to  the  Hoyal  InsUtute  of  British  Architects— Vol.  XIX. 

„     June  21.     Setane  a»d  LUier  published. 

„  September  and  October.  Letters  to  the  Dailg  TeUgrapk  on 
"Servants  and  Houses" — Vol.  XVII.  Appendix  v. 

„  October  S.  Second  Edition  of  Saamt  and  LUia  published  (with 
a  new  PreCsee). 

„  November  18.  Competition  and  Mechanical  Art:  a  Lecture  at 
the  Working  Men's  College— Vol.  XIX. 

„  November  and  December.  Letters  on  Geology  in  the  Reader.— 
Reserved  for  a  later  volume. 

„  "  War " :  a  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
—Vol.  XVIII.  (Cro-a  of  Wild  OUvt,  Ucture  III.). 

„      December.     EtMct  of  the  Dtitt  published— Vol.  XVIII. 

1866.  January  to  April.     Papers  in  the  AH  Jounud  an  "The  Cestns  of 

Aglaia"— Vol.  XIX. 

„      May  14.     The  Cmtvn  of  WUd  Olioe  published— \'ol.  XVIII. 

„  September  5.  "The  Eyre  Defence  Fund":  a  Speech  delivered 
at  a  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Fund— Vol.  XVIII.  Ap- 
pendix iv. 
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1807.  Much  to  Hk7.    The  letten,  afterwavds  pablithed  u  Time  om/ 
Titk,  appeued— Vol.  XVII. 

„      iiaj  i*.     "The  ReUtlon  of  Netioiua  Bthia  to  NkUomI  Arti": 
the  Rede  Lectan  at  Cambridge— Vol.  XIX. 

„      Jane   7.      "The   Present  SUte  of   Modem  Art":    ■  Lecture   at 
the  RoTal  InstHutkm— Vol.  XIX. 

„      Auguit  and  November.    "Banded  and  Brecdated  Concretions"; 
Papers    in    the    Gtoiogicai    Magimne. — Reserved    for    a    later 


1868.  J«nuai7,  April,  and  May.     Further  papers  In  the  same  series. 

„      Easter.    "German  Popular  Stories":  a  Fte&oe— VoL  XIX. 

„      Ha;    18.     "The    Mystery  of  life  and   its   Arts":   a  Lecture  at 
Dublin— Vol.  XVIII.  {Setamt  md  USet,  Lecture  III.). 

„      July  4  and   15.     "Trade-Unions  and  Strilces":   ^weches  at  the 
Soda)  Sci<»ce  AMOciation— Vol.  XVII.,  Appendix  viL 

.,     July  18.    "The  Tbree-Legged  Stoot  of  Art":  Remai^  made  at 
the  West  London  School  of  Art— Vol.  XIX. 

„      August    Letters  to  the  Daibf  Telegr^  on  "RaUways  and  the 
State  "—Vol.  XVII.,  Appendix  vi. 

„     December.    "Notes  on  the  Destitute   and  Criminal  Clssses" — 
Vol.  XVII.,  Appendix  vili 

1869.  January  S9.     "The   Flamboyant  Architeetnre   of  the  Valley  of 

the  Somme":  a  Leetnre  at  the  Rc^al  Institution— Vol.  XIX. 

„      March  9.    "  Greek  Myths  of  Storm  " :  a  Lecture  at  University 
College,  London— Vol.  XIX.  (Qtrnw  oflkt  Air). 

„     March    15.    "The  Hercules  of  Camaiina":  a   Lecture   at  the 
South  Lambeth  Art  School— VoL  XIX.  {Qtieat  of  Uu  Av). 

„     June  iSt.     QwsM  of  the  Air  published— VoL  XIX. 

„      December.     "  Banded   and    Breedated    Concretions " :    a    farther 
paper  In  the  Geoloffcal  Hageaiae. — Reserved  for  a  later  volume. 

„      December^  14.     "  The  Future  of  Eugland  " :  a  Lecture  at  the 

lloyal  ArtUlery  InsUtntlon,  Woolwich— Vol.  XVIII.  (Chmi  qf 
Wild  Olive,  Lecture  IV.). 
xmi.  i 
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1870.  JaoiMiy.    "  Budad  nid  Braeciated  ConetettoiM  " :  a  hither  paper 

in  the  Geological  Magame. — Reierved  for  ■  later  Tolnme. 

„      Febniaiy  4.  "Verona  and  fti  Riven ";  a  Lecture  at  the  Royal 
Inrtitutioii— Vol.  XIX. 

The  foregoing  list  will  at  once  bring  before  the  reader  the  general 
duracteriitici  of  Rnakin^s  work  during  the  years  under  review.  It 
largely  took  the  form  of  lectures  and  letters — of  appeals,  that  is, 
upon  the  platform  and  through  the  preai.  The  impulse  towards  the 
platform  teems  to  have  returned  strongly  upmi  him  after  a  period  of 
comparative  ndunon;  he  wanted  once  more  to  have  his  audience  face 
to  fooe,  and  to  rouse  them,  if  he  might,  to  a  sense  of  the  evils  which 
was  burning  within  him.^  The  books  of  this  period  were  thus  written 
jnainly  for  oral  delivery;  repetitions,  which  we  have  previously  dis- 
cussed,'  sometimes  occur,  and  a  declamatory  note  is  heard.'  Next :  these 
manifold  lectures,  speeches,  articles  and  books  tell  of  abounding  activity 
and  untiring  industry;  but  the  work  is  very  discursive.  He  talks  and 
writes  of  books  aod  bow  to  read  them;  of  the  sphere  and  education 
of  women ;  of  soldiws  and  their  duties ;  ardiitects  and  their  functions ; 
servants  and  their  loyalties;  masters  and  thdr  duties.  He  discusses 
now  the  elemoits  of  crystaUisation  or  the  denudation  of  the  Alps ;  and 
no*  the  merits  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jamaica  insurrection  was 
mppressed  or  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  European  quarrels. 
He  treats  t4  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt  and  devotes 
much  attention  to  Greek  art,  but  touches  also  upon  the  designs  of 
Bume-Jones,  the  pictures  of  Phil  Morris,  the  porches  of  Abbeville, 
the  tombs  of  Verona.  Tlie  laws  of  work  divide  hit  attoition  with  the 
limitations  of  oigraving;  and  he  passes  from  the  designs  upon  Greek 
coins  to  the  management  of  railways  and  the  prospects  of  co-operative 
industry.  In  looking  over  the  list,  one  thinks — more  than  at  any  pre- 
ceding period  in  Ruskin^s  life,  though  not  more  than  at  some  later 
•tagea — of  hu  reference  in  after  yean  to  "the  incurably  desultory 
character  which  has  brought  on  me  the  curse  of  Reuben,  'Unstable  as 
water,  thou  ahalt  not  excel.' ''*  It  was  impossible  that  activity  so  far 
ranging,  even  though  assisted  by  Ruskin*s  colossal  industry,  should 
•zhaott,  with  excelling  mastery,  the  many  subjects  upon    which    he 

*  Sm  the  Pra&M  of  1871  to  Seiame  and  UMe*  (Ulow,  pp.  32-33). 
■  See  VoL  XII.  p.  kxvH,  and  Vol  XVI.  p.  zx. 

*  S«e  the  anthcHTs  lamarki  in  tliis  eaaneuon  on  i^.  33  and  i66  n. 

*  Pi>r$  C^tvlgera,  Letter  SI. 
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touched.  Hia  literar;^  work,  now  as  throughout  hia  life,  was  ac- 
companied, it  should  be  remembered,  by  correspouding  activity  with 
^t  pencil  and  the  brush.  "It  is  strange,"  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Norton,  "that  I  hardly  ever  get  anything  stated  without  some  grave 
mistake,  however  true  in  my  main  diaooveriea." '  Nay,  not  strange; 
but  inevitable.  And,  in  turning  from  our  list  to  the  actual  contents 
of  this  and  the  succeeding  volume — which  comprise  not  a  few  of 
Ruskin's  most  beautiful  passages,  and  wbidi  throw  flashes  of  insigfat 
upon  BO  many  subjects,  one  hastens  to  correct  "the  curse  of  Reuben" 
by  the  compensation  which  he  also  took  to  his  comfort.  "Bat  I 
reflect,  hereupon,  with  resolute  self-complacency,  that  water,  when  good, 
is  a  good  thing,  though  it  is  not  stable;  and  that  it  may  be  better 
sometimes  to  irrigate  than  to  excel."* 

Yet,  scattered  as  were  RuskinV  studies  during  the  years  now  under 
review,  there  was  in  all  his  more  important  books  of  the  period  a 
common  impulse,  with  a  more  orderly  sequence,  than  may  disclose  itself 
to  careless  readers.  The  wide  range  over  which  he  travelled  was  due 
not  only  to  his  intellectual  and  artistic  curiosity,  as  boundless  as  it 
was  desultory;  it  was  caused  also  by  the  war  which  had  now  become 
dronic  between  two  sides  of  his  nature.  The  moral  and  active  side  i^' 
was  at  strife  with  the  artistic  and  contemplative.  "I  am  essentially," 
he  wHtes  at  one  time,  "  a  painter  and  a  leaf  dissector.  .  .  .  My  right  \ 
work  is  to  be  out  among  the  budding  banks  and  hedges,  outiining  | 
sprays  of  hawthorn  and  clusters  of  primrose."*  And  so,  he  was  always  ' 
intending  that  this  piece  of  writing  or  that  should  "close  his  political 
work  for  many  a  day."  *  But  at  other  times  the  political  side  won  the 
battle.  "I  am  weaiy  of  all  writing  and  speaking  about  art,"  he  told 
the  architects  in  186S,  "and  most,  of  my  own.  ...  I  have  seceded 
from  the  study  not  only  of  architecture,  but  nearly  of  all  art;  and 
have  given  myself,  as  I  would  in  a  besi^ed  dty,  to  seek  the  best 
modes  of  getting  bread  and  water  for  its  multitudes,  there  remaining  no 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  other  than  such  grave  business  for  the  time."* 
Each  side  was  defeated  in  turn.  Haring  declared  his  secession  from  the 
study  of  architecture,  he  went  to  Abbeville  to  analyse  and  draw  "the 
flamboyant  architecture  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme";  having  "dosed 
his  political  work  for  many  a  day"  in  1867,  he  threw  himself  into  it 

I  LtOvt  to  Chartet  BUot  2forton,  voL  ft.  p.  ZO ;  reprintsd  in  a  later  Tolatne  of 
Ihia  edition. 

'  An  Obmgara,  Letter  51. 

*  ruM  and  Tidt,  SG  117,  69  (VoL  XVII.  pp.  41ff,  976). 
'  Ibid.,  p.  377. 

•  "The  Study  of  Archit«!hi«,"  SS  *.  '8  (Vol.  XIX.). 
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witb  particular  energy  in  1868.^  But  if  there  was  no  complete  victory 
for  either  lide,  there  vaa  reconciliation,  and  to  eadi  branch  of  hU 
studies  he  brought  the  same  analytical  methods,  the  same  earnest  seait^ 
for  truth.  His  proper  work  of  "outlining  sprays  of  hawthorn"  went 
on,  but  more  and  more  he  became  insistent  upon  the  foundation  of 
noble  art  in  ethical  conditions.  This  is  the  note  of  all  the  discourses 
upon  art  contained  in  the  next  volume;  it  was  the  topic^  as  well 
as  the  title,  of  his  hitherto  unpublished  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridgi^ 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  central  work,  in  that  field,  of  the  years  now 
nadet  considoation.  One  leea  the  same  overmastering  moral  impulse 
even  in  some  of  RuskJn's  scientific  studies.  It  was  the  Ethict  of  the 
Dust  that  he  invited  his  readers  to  study;  the  "Crystal  Virtues*"  and 
the  "  Crystal  Rest ""  were  the  chief  of  "  the  elements  of  crystallisatioii " 
which  he  taught  "  to  little  housewives."  And  so,  again,  thou^  his 
proper  work,  in  science  and  in  art,  was  not  allowed  to  drop,  he  was 
yet  continually  impelled  to  carry  forward  his  social  and  political  teach- 
ing, applying  its  lessons  to  &e^  fields,  or  proclaiming  it,  in  different 
lAQguage,  to  new  audiences.  He  has  himself  noted,  in  a  retrospect  of 
his  literary  life,  the  connexion  between  one  of  the  books  contained  in 
the  present  volume  and  the  economic  writings  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing volume.  "The  wealth  of  a  country  is  t»  its  good  men  and  womeur 
and  in  nothing  else.  .  .  .  This  is  first,  and  more  or  leas  eloquently, 
stated  in  the  close  of  the  chapter,  called  the  Veins  of  Wealth,  of  (7tUo 
thi«  Last ;  and  is  scientifically,  and  in  sifted  terms,  explained  and 
enforced  in  Munera  Pulveris.  ...  It  is  taught,  with  all  the  fsculty 
that  I  am  possessed  of^  in  Sestane  and  LUk*,  that  in  a  state  of  society 
in  which  men  and  women  are  aa  good  as  they  can  be,  (under  mortal 
limitation,)  the  women  will  be  the  guiding  and  purifying  power,'"* 
And  so,  again,  "in  the  one  volume  of  SeMome  and  LUiet — nay,  in  the 
last  forty  pages  of  its  central  address  to  Englishwomen — everything 
is  told  that  I  know  of  vital  truth,  everything  urged  that  I  see  to  he 
needful  of  vital  act"'  And  thus,  in  the  last  Preface,  which  Ruskin 
wrote  to  the  book  (1882),  he  asks  that  it  should  be  "read  in  con- 
nection with  Unto  this  Latt.""*  So,  also,  with  r^ard  to  The  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive,  that  volume  is  in  large  measure — as  will  be  seen  from 
the  references   to   parallel   passages   here  supplied — a   reinforcement   of 

*■  See  in  VoL  XVII.  (pp.  637  w?.)  hi*  sddnaMi  od  Strikes  ■nd  liis  "NotM 
on  Employment." 

*  I^ert  (Xavigtra,  Letter  90.      ThU  function  of  women  is  slao  the  subject  of 
several  pages  of  The  Orown  qf  TVikt  Otive. 

»  Far*  Clavigera,  Letter  C7- 

*  See  below,  p.  02. 
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economic,  social,  and  political  teaching  contained  in  the  author^s  eariier 
books.'  The  lectures  to  young  soldiers — with  their  appeal  "  Educate  or 
Giovem"* — were  in  turn,  mutatis  mutandit,  reinforced  in  his  inaugund 
lectures  at  Oxford,  and  another  of  Raskin's  harmonies  of  his  varioas 
gospels  thus  becomes  appropriate  here :  '*  The  Stones  q^  Venice  taught 
the  laws  of  constructive  art,  and  the  dependence  of  all  human  work  or 
edifice,  for  its  beauty,  on  the  happy  life  of  the  workman.  Unto  this 
Last  taught  the  laws  of  that  life  itself,  and  its  dependence  on  the  ;Snn 
of  Justice ;  the  Inaugural  Oxford  Lectures,  the  necessity  that  it  should 
be  led,  and  the  gracious  laws  of  beauty  and  labour  recognised,  by 
-  the  upper,  no  less  than  by  the  lower,  classes  of  England."* 

Hie  conditions  of  the  time  at  which  Ruskia  wrote  the  books  con- 
tained in  this  volume  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  its  readers.  He 
has  much  to  say  of  books,  and  pleads  for  the  establishment  of  public 
libraries  "in  every  considerable  city."*  In  these  days  of  municipal 
enterprise  and  private  munificence  such  pleading  sounds  familiar,  and, 
in  part,  superfluous.  But,  writing  forty  years  ago,  Ruskin  had  to  sup- 
port his  plea  as  savouring  of  the  paradoxical  and  impracticable.  Carlyle, 
two  years  later,  took  the  same  text  for  his  Inaugural  Address  at 
Edinburgh,  and  introduced  it  in  a  tentative  way,  as  of  one  about  to 
travel  on  a  strange  sea.'  So,  again,  on  the  subject  of  women's  edu- 
cation— in  these  days  of  High  Sdiools,  Higher  Colics,  University 
Colleges  and  degrees — Ruskin  may  seem  behind,  rather  than  in  front 
of^  the  times;  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  days  when  he  wrote  that  "a 
girl's  education  should  be  nearly  in  its  course  and  material  of  study 
the  same  as  a  boy's,"*  and  when,  alike  in  practice  and  in  precept,  he 
strove  to  increase  the  range  and  depth  of  teaching  in  "Seminaries  for 
young  ladies."  His  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  consdencea  of  readers, 
in  the  matter  of  the  housing  of  the  working-classes,  will  never,  p^- 
haps,  be  out  of  date;  for  while  each  generation  somewhat  raises  its 
•tandard,  each  also  falls  short  of  it.  But  when  Ruskin  wrote  Sesame 
and  Lilies  in  1864,  the  accommodation  for  the  working-classes  both  in 
towns  and  in  the  country  was  very  bad.  It  was  not  till  the  following 
year    that  the  substitution   of   union    for   parochial   chaigeability  was 

1  Sea  lib  note  to  g  1  of  the  Introdnotloa ;  below,  p.  38A. 

*  Orvm  qf  WiU  OHoi,  S  144  (p.  WZ). 

*  Art  aoBigen,  Letter  78. 

*  iSuame  and  IMm,  ^  48  (p.  104). 

*  "Nay,  1  have  tometimH  thought,  why  should  not  there  be  a  library  Id  every 
eoonty  town?"  etc  {MttoellanUt,  popular  edition,  voL  vii.  p.  184). 

■  AtSNM  and  LiKst,  §  74  (p.  128). 
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aomi^eted  by  enacting  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  poor  relief  of  the 
Uuioii  diould  be  dutrged  upaa  the  common  fond.  This  was  a  ref<[»m 
Iw  whicb  Ruikin's  friend,  Sir  John  Simon,  strongly  pleaded;  the 
evil  reiulta  of  the  old  system,  in  the  matter  of  hoosing  accommodatitu, 
mac  pointed  out  in  Simon's  Report,  to  the  Privy  Council,  to  which 
Ruskin  refien.^  Legislation  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  Public 
Health  and  facilitate  the  provision  of  better  houses  was  still  some 
way  off.  It  was  in  the  year  of  Setame  and  Liiies  that  Disraeli  sug- 
gested, as  a  variant  upon  the  words  of  the  wise  King  of  Israel,  "  Sanitas 
lanitatum,  omnia  sanitas " ;  but  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  were  not  passed  till  1875.  With  regard  to 
the  relations  ctf  capital  and  labour,  the  Trade  Unioa  Act,  which  gave 
freedom  and  indeed  (until  recent  dedsioni  of  the  House  of  Lords') 
immunity  to  labour  combinations,  dates  from  1871 ;  and,  lastly,  it 
was  only  in  1870  that  the  State  set  itself,  in  Mr,  Forster's  words,  "  to 
complete  the  voluntoty  system  and  fill  up  the  gaps'*  by  establishing 
a  general  and  national  system  of  elementary  education.  These  are 
dates  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  read  Ru8kin''s 
references  to  social  questions  in  the  'sixties. 

Ruskin  was  also  mnch  interested  in  foreign  questions,  and  here  again 
it  may  be  well,  as  on  introduction  to  the  volume,  to  carry  our  minds 
back  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  three  earliest  of  the  letters 
here  collected  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  637-54S)  are  dated  1869,  and  refer 
to  the  Italian  question.  On  this  question,  his  personal  sympathies  went 
partiy  in  one  direction,  his  reasoned  convictions  entirely  in  the  other. 
He  had  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Austrian  officers  (including 
Radetzky  himself)  in  Venice  and  Verona ;  and  he  thought  some  of  the 
charges  against  "Austrian  oppression"  overdone.  But  he  was  a  warm 
friend  to  Italian  aspirations ;  he  was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  an  admirer 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  He  had  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
^  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  Cavour  had  ranged  the  Sardinian  Govem- 
;  ment  on  the  side  of  England  and  France.  To  Ruskin,  France,  almost 
more  than  Italy,  was  his  second  country.  He  knew  the  French 
language,  and  was  fond  of  its  literature;  his  early  love  had  been  a 
French  girl,  and  be  still  bad  many  friends  in  Paris;  he  had  the 
artist's  eye  for  the  charm  of  French  landscape,*  and  the  very  air  of 
France   came    to    him    as    if   from    Paradise;*    the   architecture    and 

>  Not*  to  §  30  of  SauBM  and  Ulia  (below,  p.  lOff  n.). 

■  Such  ai  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  and  Th»  Taff  Vale  AoUwoy  Oo,  r.  Thg  Ama^amaieii 
anitif  (^  ftaUwinf  SfroanU,  in  the  teeeion  of  1901. 

■  Modem  Painltrt,  vol.  Ui.  (p.  237  and  ».). 
*  Vol.  VII.  p.  IX. 
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titt  illnmuution  at  Asnoe  in  tiie  MidcQe  Ages  wctc  very  dewr  to 
Um;  frmn  Vimacm^  u  he  often  aaid,  could  hmoatt  be«t  be  kanit  ib 
diinlr;,  ud  in  the  graoas  ot  cmliMd  lifie.'  He  was  aX  all  tiaet, 
thuefwe,  a  warm  advooaie  of  a  good  andentanding  between  England 
and .  fVanoe ' — a  note  in  hi*  views  of  foreign  policy  wfaidi  U  heard 
TCory  often  in  the  present  volume.'  lliese  several  factors  oombined 
to  make  him  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Ns^etm  wtieB  in  18S9 
FraDOB  joined  Sardinia  in  declaring  war  against  Austria.  At  this 
OKHDeot  England  was  in  the  midst  of  a  political  crisis  at  hone ;  Lord 
Derby's  Ministry  was  tottering;  a  Genrasi  Election  followed,  and  in 
the  end  Lord  Falmerston  returned  to  power.  Raskin,  who  never  took 
any  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  parliamentary  warfare,  was  indignant 
that  at  a  time  which  was  firaught  with  such  grave  issues  for  Italian 
freedom  England  should  be  absorbed  in  a  domestic  quarrel.*  If  he 
Dould  have  had  his  way,  England  would  have  tluown  herself  heartily, 
at  the  side  of  France  and  Sardinia,  into  the  war  of  liberation.  The 
achial  state  of  opinion  in  this  country  was  very  diffsrent;  the  Tories 
woe  for  the  most  part  on  the  side  of  Austria,  and  among  the  Liberals 
platontc  sympathy  with  Italy  was  not  unmixed  with  suspicious  of  Louis 
Napcdem.  The  net  result  of  these  cmflicting  factors  was  wittily 
■omncd  op  by  tJte  late  Lord  Houston.  "  What,'"  he  was  asked  1^ 
friends  in  Piiia,  "do  you  English  really  want?"  "We  want,"  he 
answered,  "  first,  that  the  Aostrians  should  beat  you  French  thoroughly ; 
mat,  we  want  that  the  Italians  should  be  &ee ;  and  then  we  want  then 
to  be  very  grateful  to  us  ft>r  doing  notiiing  towards  it."*  This  was 
the  state  of  ntind  wtdch  Raskin  chastises  in  his  letters  on  "  "Hie  Italian 
Question.''  The  Peaoa  of  VUlafraoca  (July  1859),  by  which  I^uis 
Napoleon  secured  Savoy  and  Nice  as  the  price  of  his  interventitm,  did 
not  wholly  alienate  Raskin's  sympaliues  from  the  Emperor.  If  he  did 
not  go  as  far  OS  his  friend  Mrs,  Browning,  who  still  "  believed  entirely 
in  the  Emperw"'  and  saw  in  him  a  great  man  whose  "great  deed  was 
too  great,"'  yet  he  made  allowances  and  was  ready  to  find  ccHnpoi^ 
sation  in  the  material  benefits  of  the  Frendi  oecnpatton  of  Savoy.* 
But  in    England,  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  excited  the  utmoat 

■  JforfiTft  Painttn,  voL  iu.  (Vol  V.  p.  416) ;  Artitra  PatitHei,  PraAos,  |  1. 

■  Sss  the  MHuluding  pussfca  of  Modtrm  Atetsra,  voL  iiL  (VoL  V.) 

*  Sm  pp.  104,  43&-43D,  HO,  U2. 

*  8m  ioM  Isttet  to  the  BMtma*  ot  AvgtM  I,  IBU;  bslow,  p.  U4. 

*  Reported,  «a   tb«  sathwi^  of  Od«  BusssU,  ia  s  letter  of  Mn.  Brewninf 
(I«tt«rt  qf  EHxabath  Barrtit  Brovuiag,  vol.  ii.  p.  37S)- 

*  aid.,  p.  3S3. 

t  "A  Tila  of  VillBfranoK." 

*  See  hk  latter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  in  VoL  XVII.  p.  270  n. 
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indign&tion.  It  lashed  the  [»«vioUB  siupidon  of  Ften<^  policy  to  fary. 
It  ia  the  turn  of  Aurtria  to-day,  men  nid,  it  may  be  oun  to-morrow ; 
if  his  alliance  with  Sardinia  did  not  pievent  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,  why  should  bis  professed  frioid^p  for  na  save  England 
from  bis  ambitious  rapacity  P  The  invasion  panic  sprung  up.  Ia 
May,  Tennyson  had  printed  his  "Riflemen,  Form"  in  the  T^mu,  and 
the  movement  now  gathered  much  force;  while  Falmerston  sanctioned 
the  expenditure  of  millions  upon  coast  fortifications.  Huskin  sympa- 
thised with  the  formation  of  rifle  clubs,^  but  deplored  the  panic ; 
and  it  is  this  which  forms  the  subject  of  repeated  references  in  the 
present  volunle  and  other  of  his  writings.  "France  and  En^and," 
he  said,  "  buy  panic  of  each  other ;  they  pay,  each  of  them,  for  ten- 
thousand-pounds -worth  of  terror  a  year."*  It  was  for  Ruskin  the 
disappointment  of  enthusiastic  hopes.  "If  England  and  France,^  he 
had  written,  three  years  before,  of  the  alliance  cemented,  as  he  believed, 
by  the  Crimean  War,  "  &il  of  this,  if  again  petty  jealousieB  or  selfish 
interests  prevail  to  unknit  thm  hands  from  the  armoured  grasp,  then, 
indeed,  their  faithful  children  will  have  fallen  in  vaio;  there  will  be 
•  sound  as  of  renewed  lamoitatitMi  along  those  Euzine  waves,  and  & 
shaking  among  the  bones  that  bleach  by  the  mounds  of  Sebastopol.'"  ■ 
lliis  was  not  the  only  cause  which  Rnskin  found  for  disappoint- 
ment in  the  results  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  186S  insurrection  Intike 
out  in  Poland.  The  cause  of  Polish  freedom  was  very  popular  in 
this  country;  it  enlisted  friends  among  men  of  all  parties  in  Queat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Manchester  School — with  its  general  doctrine 
of  non-intervention,  which  Ruskin  assails  in  this  volume* — was  the 
only  exception.  In  France  the  enthusiasm  was  yet  greater,  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  prepared  to  intervene  if  England  would  join 
him.  Ths  Polish  insurrectiiHiary  leaders  looked  for  foreign  intervene 
tion  to  save  them  in  an  otherwise  hopeless  contest,  and  their  hopes 
ran  high  when  the  British  Government  went  so  far  as  to  despatch  to 
Rossia,  in  concert  with  France  and  Austria,  a  note  containing  six 
points  for  the  pacification  of  Pfriand.  But  thus  far  and  no  further 
was   En^and   prepared    to    go;    words,   not   deeds,   were    her   policy; 

1  "Tliuiks  for  Mis.  Browning'a  nobis  letter,"  lis  wrote  to  a  Mend  (Mim 
Heaton,  Manh  0,  1860),  "but  aha'a  wiuAlj  wrong  (for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  I 
believe)  >boat  the  Rlflai — the  onlj  thing  to  lare  ui  from  oar  accuraed  commerce, 
and  mske  na  men  again  inatead  of  gala  ihoveia."  Among  the  riflemoo  who  had 
formed  waa  Rnaldn'a  aaaiatant,  Hr.  George  Allen,  and  Raskin  took  a  keen  Interest 
in  Ilia  proficiency  sa  a  ahoL 

*  Smame  and  LUiet,  §  48  (below,  p.  104),  sod  Vol.  XVII.  p.  104 
>  Modem  Patnttrt,  vol  Hi.  (VoL  V.  p.  416). 

*  See  below,  ^.  480,  1140; 
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PalmentoD  had  said  that  he  r^arded  the  Foliah  inaurrection  as  **the 
jurt  puauhment  infiicted  by  Heaven  on  Russia,"  but  he  absolutely  de- 
clined to  co-operate  with  France  in  making  England  an  initrumoit  of 
Providence.  The  insnnection  was  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  Russia,  now 
free  from  the  dread  of  foreign  intervention,  and  by  May  1864  order 
once  more  reigned  in  Warsaw.  It  was  order  after  unflinching  severi- 
ties; banishments,  floggings,  shootings,  and  hangings  were  remorselessly 
applied,  and  women  wen  made  subject  to  these  instruments  of  repres- 
sion impartially  with  men.  Rnskin's  indignation,  alike  at  the  action 
of  Russia  and  at  the  inaction  of  England,  finds  expression  in  many 
pages  of  this  volume.  By  subscribing  to  Russian  loans,  he  says,  people 
in  England  became  accessories  to  the  "murder  of  Polish  women  and 
children."^  And,  again,  speaking  at  Manchester  soon  after  the  final 
snppression  of  the  insurrection,  he  deplores  the  coldness  of  heart  which 
"can  look  on  and  see  noble  nations  murdered,  man  by  man,  withont 
a  tear."'  In  a  similar  spirit  was  Ruskin's  reference  at  Manchester  to 
the  non-intervention  of  England  to  protect  the  Circassians  who,  in  the 
same  year  (1864X  were  being  driven  into  exile."* 

The  next  caose  whidi  oilisted  Raskin's  sympathies  and  ezdted 
him  to  similar  protests  was  that  of  the  Danes.  "The  reader  would 
hardly  care  to  embark  even  upon  a  short  voyage  in  the  stormy  and 
complicated  waters  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  It  will  here 
anffioe  to  say  that  there  was  a  strong  current  of  sympathy  in  this 
country  with  the  Danes;  that  Fatmerston,  when  he  stated  in  Parlia- 
ment* that  "if  any  violent  attempt  were  made  to  overthrow  the 
rights  and  interfere  with  the  independence  of  Denmark,  those  who 
made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the  result  that  it  would  not  be 
Denmark  alone  with  which  they  would  have  to  contend,"  had  not 
a  united  Cabinet  behind  him ;  that,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
Palmerston  and  Russell  were  in  favour  of  war  against  Prussia  and 
Austria,  but  Gladstone  and  the  majority  were  on  the  oilier  side;'  that 
the  Queen  was  strongly  against  any  anti-Prussian  intervention ;  that 
the  British  Government  made  certain  overtures  to  France  for  a  joint 
protest;  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  inclined  perhaps  to  give  tit-for- 
tat  lor  England's  refiisal  to  join  him  in  the  case  of  Poland,  rejected 

'  CVwn  ^  WUd  Otwt,  g  M  (below,  p.  4Ift> 
■  A*MW  atut  lAMtt,  §  29  (bejow,  p.  81). 

*  IbU.,  §  7S  n.  (below,  p.  127  n.). 

*  Joljr  23,  18G3. 

*  There  Is  ui  interestinfr  accoont  of  the  Cslrinet  neetliic  wUeh  daoided  the 

SiestioD  in  Morle^'i  Z{/a  if  QIadttme,  vol.  It.  pp.  119-120.    Tor  the  Qaeen'*  put 
the  nutter,  aes  Sidiief  Im'i  Qusm  VieUtria:  «  Biegr^h^,  pp.  342  Wf. 
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the  overtures;  aod  tfa&t  in  ti»  end  Dounaik  wai  1^  to  ita  fiite. 
Ruskin's  wrath  at  this  result  is  eoeigetically  expressed  in  his  letter 
OD  "The  PositioD  of  DetuDu-k"  (pp.  5i8,  H9). 

Id  the  era  of  European  confusion,  with  smne  aspects  of  whidi  we 
have  been  dealing,  "  the  English  Cabinet,"  sajra  Gladstone's  biographer, 
himself  a  non-intervention  man,  "found  no  powerful  or  noble  part  to 
plajr."'  To  Ruskin,  writing  in  the  midst  <rf  the  evoits,  the  part  of 
inaction  seemed  the  more  ignoble  from  its  contrast  with  other  scenes 
in  which  the  English  Government  did  play  an  active  part.  The  first 
"opium  war"  with  China  (18S9-18«E)  was  succMded  in  1857-1858 
by  further  hostilities,  which  resulted  in  freedom  of  access  to  Chineae 
rivers.  But  in  1860  there  was  a  mewal  of  distarbances,  and  the 
Sununer  Palace  was,  by  way  of  punishment,  levelled  to  the  groowl. 
Thus,  stem  action  in  China  was  simultaneous  with  non-interventioo  in 
Italy;  and  so,  again,  in  1868,  whoi  Poland  was  left  to  ber  fste,  the 
British  fleet  bombarded  Kagosima  in  Japan.  Into  the  merits  of  these 
various  policies  of  action  and  inaction,  this  is  no  occarion  for  enter- 
ing; but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  the  facta  in  mind  in  reading  the 
]n-esent  volume.  Ruskin's  sense  of  the  contrast,  thus  indicated,  finds 
expression  in  Sesame  and  LUiet  and  The  Crown  t^  WUd  O&ve,*  and 
in  his  letter  on  "The  Foreign  Policy  of  England"  (pp.  546,  54T). 
To  his  part  in  the  controversy  which  raged  round  the  Jamaica  In- 
surrection of  1865,  allusion  is  made  at  a  later  stage  (^  this  Introduo* 
tion  (pp.  zliv.-xlvi.). 


1864-1866 

Having  now  defined  the  general  characteristics  of  the  well-marked 
period  in  Ruskin'a  work  which  is  contained  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
volume,  and  having  described  the  conditions  of  the  time  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  in  reading  the  books  and  letters  here  collected, 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  (1)  of  his  life  during  the  years 
covered  by  the  present  volume,  and  (3)  of  the  several  books  which 
are  contained  in  it. 

On^  reason  of  the  scattered  nature  of  Ruskin's  work  in  1864  and 
succeeding  years  was  the  pressure  of  home  duties  caused  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  This  cast  upon  Ruskin  responsibilities  from  which  he 
had    been   exempt.     His   father's   house   and   his    fiither's   purse    had 

1  Moriej'i  Hfit  ^  aiaddmt,  nd.  U.  p.  llfl. 
*  3tt«  below,  pp.  82,  480. 
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hitherto  been  free  to  him;  not  without  aome  resttltant  ctHutnint  and 
yvjMtiaOt  but  also  wHhoat  the  wwry  of  busineM  detaili.  It  •een* 
from  incidental  aUtulona  in  Roaliin'a  letten  that  the  &ther  iiad  been 
in  the  habit  of  placing  to  the  ion's  baulc  account  ^1000  or  £\50(i  a 
jiesr;  tliia  was  Butkin'a  ordinary  revenue,  in  addition  to  such  lumi 
aa  be  might  receive  from  his  publiiher.  But  be  lud  an  extraordinary 
revenue  also;  for,  in  the  caae  of  any  special  expenditure— as  for 
pictures,  or  benevolent  loans  of  an  exceptionally  large  amount — he 
MODS  to  have  drawn  on  his  father's  purse,  "nie  adninistration  of  the 
forttme  now  passed  into  the  sod's  hands,  and  he  hod,  m<»eover,  a 
widowed  mother  whose  care  was  his  first  and  constant  duty. 

Ruskin  sent  to  some  of  his  more  intimate  friends  ftiU  accounts 
of  his  btber's  Ust  ilhess  and  of  his  own  feelings  in  presence  of  the 
loss  he  bad  sustained.  To  Burae-Jones  and  bis  wifc,  with  whom  he 
had  intended  to  go  to  Florence  in  the  spring,  he  wrote  (March  4)  on 
the  day  after  the  old  man's  death: — 

"  I  am  at  this  moment  more  anxious  about  the  effect  upon  fo» 
of  this  thing,  than  about  anything  else.  Hj  mother  bos  behaved  so 
wisely,  as  well  as  bravely,  that  my  chief  snxie^  for  her  is  psmfil 
^le  slept  a  little  lost  night,  and  this  moming,  when  a  woman  who 
fislt  less  would  have  insisted  on  staying  beside  the  body,  she  let  me 
take  her  away  in  five  minutes;  and  bos  since  been  sitting  quietly 
beside  me,  telling  me  directions  of  letters  and  »-iViwg  jmt  a  little 
now  and  then,  and  I  hope  the  deadliest  of  the  shock  is  passed. 

"But  I'm  very  anxious  about  you  and  your  fretting  for  me — not 
to  speak  of  the  disappointment  about  Florence.  I  must  have  you 
and  Georgie  go  as  oomfoTiahig  as  If  I  were  with  you ;  that's  the  only 
thing  you  con  do  for  me  (that,  and  not  drawing  melancholy  subjects, 
nor  ill-mode  hands),  so  I  mean  to  get  yon  a  courier  who  will  Insist 
on  yonr  doing  things  correctly. 

"  I'm  used  to  live  in  pain,  and  thi*  kind  of  pain  does  not  kill  l^ 
withering  as  other  sorts  of  |Mdn  do;  I  have  no  feeling  of  weakness, 
nor  of  fever,  and  slept  without  dreaming  last  ni^t — though  the  lost 
for^  hours  were  enough  to  make  one  dream,  one  should  have  thon^t 
The  qmie  wonderful  thing  to  me  is  the  way  that  it  changes  one's 
notions  of  the  past  character.  I  bad  often  measured  my  feeling  to 
my  Cither,  as  I  thought ;  but  I  never  had  any  coitception  of  the  way 
that  I  should  have  to  mourn — not  over  what  I  lose,  now,  but  over 
what  I  kme  lost  mUt^  now."  > 

And  ao  next  day,  "  I  find  a  curious  thing  that  natural  sorrow  does 

>  This  Istter  Is  quotod  from  the  MemoHaU  vf  Aimtrrf  SiinM-^MMr,  voL  i.  p.  274 
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not  destroy  strength,  but  giree  it;  while  an  irregular,  out-of-way, 
avoidaUe  sorrow  kilt* — according  to  its  weight."  And,  again,  about 
the  funeral  (March  9) :  "  No,  there's  no  day  worse  than  the  first.  You 
donH  suppose  that  the  dramatic  performances  of  upholsterers  trouble 
me,  worse  than  a  ni^tmare — and  Fm  the  only  person  they  can  trouble." 
Then  he  reverts  (March  11)  to  a  scheme  of  needlework  which  Bume- 
Jones  was  to  design  for  the  girls  at  Winnington  to  execute  :^^ — 

"The  tapestry  is  just  as  much  to  me  as  ever  it  was,  and  &r  m(ac 
likely  to  emne  into  ^rect  use  now,  than  it  was  before — not  that  I 
either  have — or  can  form — any  plans  yet;  my  mother  would  live 
wherever  I  asked  her  to  live,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall 
wish  her  to  live  elsewhere  than  here.  Her  old  friends  are  useful 
to  her — and  I  find  that  beautiful  things  don't  make  one  happy  (ex- 
cept only  eyes,  and  hair,  and  Turner  drawings — bat  there  are  more 
of  those  in  England  than  elsewhere),  but  only  one's  own  quiet  order 
and  work  and  progress."  * 

Among  the  letters  of  condolence  which  he  received  was  one  from 
Froude,  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  during  recent  years  of  the  home 
life  at  Denmark  Hill,  and  had  conceived  a  real  admiration  for  "the 
entirely  honest  merchant."  "  Such  a  fine,  noble  old  man,"  he  wrote 
(March  8),  "  or  rather  not  old,  for  he  seemed  in  his  mental  and  moral 
prime.  He  struck  me  as  being  so  true  a  man — true  in  word  and  in 
deed."' 

It  was  characteristic  of  Ruskin  that  he  spent  little  time  in  fond 
regrets,  found  nothing  but  impatient  disgust  in  "the  trappings  and 
the  suits  of  woe,"  and  was  able  to  analyse  with  strict  impartiality 
the  relations  between  himself  and  his  &tl^r.  To  Actand,  who  had 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  case  &om  Eroude's,  Ruskin  wrote 
(March  9):— 

"You  never  have  had — nor  with  all  your  medical  experience 
have  you  probably  ever  seen  the  loss  of  a  father  who  would  have 
sacrificed  his  life  for  his  son,  and  yet  forced  his  son  to  sacrifice  his 
life  to  him,  and  sacrifice  it  in  vain." 

Truth  in  all  things  was  the  object  of  Ruskin's  search ;  and  "  To-day  " 

>  See  VoL  XVII.  p.  Izziv. 

*  These  dhmkm  abo  are  reprinted  from  the  Mworiaii  qf  Edward  Buma-Jmtt, 
vol.  i.  pp.  2?ft-2?6. 
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wM  hia  motto.    To  another  friend  (Mr.  Charies  H.  L.  Woodd)  he 
wrote  (Much  9):— 

"  My  dkar  Woodd, — MsDy  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  come  to  this  piece  of  buiinesa,  as  people  thfok  it  re- 
spectful to  see  their  fneDds  buried.  To  me,  it  is,  aa  it  always  has 
been  of  late  years,  one  universal  pussle.  To  see  you  Christiana  u 
gay  aa  larks  while  nothing  touches  you  in  ytnir  own  afUrs  or  Irienda 
—watching  thouunds  of  people  massacred  and  tortured — helping  to 
do  it — selling  them  guns  to  shoot  each  other  with,  and  talking  civili- 
ties  and  protocols  to  men  who  are  walking  up  to  their  loins  in 
human  blood. 

"  Presently  God  knocks  you  on  the  head  with  a  colSn's  end,  and 
yon  suddenly  perceive  that  something  has  gone  wn»g — scratch  your 
heads — iKy — 'Dear  me — here's  one  of  mf  friends  dend — really  the 
world  is  a  very  sad  world.  How  very  extraordinary  I  let  me  im^ 
prove  the  occaaicn  ! ' 

"You  are  fiinny  people — vout  aUrtt. 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  coming  or  wonld  not  come  to-morrow,  for 
you  are  real  friends — and  I  don't  care  to  associate  you  always  with 
the  Undertaker's  Divma  Commedia ;  however,  if  you  must,  you  must 

"I  thought  I  eould  have  ended  in  that  page — but  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  my  mother  keeps  well.  If  the  snow  holds,  she  won't 
even  hear  the  wheels  on  the  gravcL 

"  Yours  faithfiiUy, 

"J.   RusKiN." 

Ilie  trsgi-comedy  was  played,  and  Kuskin  set  himself  to  work. 
His  father  had  left  to  hia  wife  ^7,000  and  the  house  at  Denmark 
HilJ  for  life;  and  to  his  son  f  180,000,  various  leasehold  and  freehold 
properties,  and  his  pictures,  then  valued  at  .£10,000.'  There  was 
much  business  to  be  done,  investments  to  be  considered,  stocks  to  be 
realised,  leases  to  be  renewed;  and  many  of  Ruskin's  letters  of  this 
time  are  to  his  faithful  friend  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  rendered  him 
much  useful  help  in  such  matters.  Then  there  was  his  mother's  way 
of  life  to  be  considered — she  was  now  88  years  of  age ;  and  though  she 
bore  with  stem  composure  the  loss  of  the  husband  who  had  been  her 
constant  companion  for  nearly  50  years,  Ruskin  felt  that  "  there  was  im- 
mediate need  for  some  companionship  which  might  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  days  to  her."*    It  chanced  that  a  young  girl,  the  grand-daughter 

*  Sm  F»r*  CSavutm,  Letter  76  (Notes  and  Correspondenoe). 

*  Praterita,  iii.  g  60. 
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of  Riukin^a  paternal  gmndmother,  came  at  thia  time  on  a  visit  to 
Denmark  Hill.  The  old  lady  did  not  inipire  thii  girl,  as  she  did  some 
other  people,  with  awe ;  they  became  frienda  at  first  sight,  and  Ruakin 
fell  no  less  under  the  spell  of  his  cousin.  He  felt  instinctively,  he 
said,  when  be  brought  the  girl  to  Denmark  Hill,  "that  the  gift,  both 
to  my  mother  and  me,  was  one  which  we  should  not  easily  bear  to 
be  again  withdrawn,^*  The  "gift^  was  Miss  Joan  Ague*.  She  came 
for  a  week;  she  stayed  for  seven  years — not  leaving  till  ahe  married 
Mr.  Arthur  ^vem,  aitd  then  remaining  close  at  hand,  in  Iluskin's  okl 
house  at  Heme  Hill.  Of  what  Ruskin  himself  owed  to  her,  he  has 
partly  told  in  the  chapter  of  Prteterita  (iii.  ch.  iv.),  entitled  "  Joanna^ 
Core " ;  of  her  care  of  his  mothw,  he  spoke  in  an  earlier  chapter  when 
be  described  how  "Ate  came,  when  my  father  had  been  laid  to  hia 
reet  under  Croydon  hilla,  to  keep  her  faithful  watch  l^  my  mothw^s 
skle,  while  I  was  seeking  aelfiab  happiness  &r  away  in  work  which 
to-day  baa  come  to  nought."  ' 

Here,  however,  Ruskin  does  himself  some  injustice.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  'occasional  visits,  be  remained  constantly  with  his  mother 
for  two  full  years.  The  earliest  of  these  visits  was  to  Bradford,  where 
00  April  21,  1864,  he  delivered  the  lecture,  afterwards  printed  as  the 
second  chapter  in  The  Crown  qf  Wild  Olive.  Other  visits  were  to 
Winnington;  to  these  we  shall  return  presently  under  the  head  of 
**The  Ethics  of  the  Dnst^  But  for  the  most  part  Ruakin  stayed 
quietly  at  Denmark  Hill  irom  the  beginning  of  1864  to  the  spring 
of  1866. 

'  At  this  time  a  new  element  entered  into  his  spiritual  life  which, 
though  it  periups  left  no  very  profound  mark  at  the  time,  prepared 
the  way  for  later  developments.  The  polite  world  of  the  United 
States,  of  London,  and  of  some  of  the  European  capitals,  was  now 
much  interested  and  exercised  about  the  liaaca  of  Daniel  Dunglas 
Home  (183S-1886),  the  renowned  spiritualist  medium.  His  table-turn- 
ings, automatic  writings  and  "  levitations "  made  a  great  impression. 
Some  of  his  phenomena  had  been  attested  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  at  a  IwAtr  time  he  satisfied  the  tests  devised  by  Sir  William 
Crookes.  Literary  men,  politicians,  and  leaders  of  society  attended 
his  tiancet;  many  oome  away  sceptical,  others  knew  not  what  to  think, 
while  some  were  wholly  convinccKl  that  Home  had  the  key  to  an  un- 
known force.  Ruskin's  friend,  Mrs.  Browning,  was  of  the  latter  numbCT, 
while  Robert  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  himself  to  have 

>  ftvBtwfte,  iii.  5  62. 
*  Ibid.,  ii.  §  232. 
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wttneaMd  mere  trickery.  His  poem  called  Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium  yrmt 
pabliihed  in  1861.  Among  the  voteriea  of  the  apiritualiat  bith  was 
Rnskin^B  friend,  Mrs.  Cowper  (sfterwsjdi  Lady  Mount  Temj^),  uid 
through  her  he  became  an  occasional  viiitxw  at  Home's  tiantxt.  His 
letters  to  her  contain  many  references  to  the  subject;  they  are  undated, 
but  the  earliest  of  them  mentions  his  being  at  home  with  his  father 
uid  mother,  so  that  he  must  first  have  met  Home  early  in  1864, 
before  March.'  An  account  of  one  of  the  tkmcet  at  which  Raskin  as- 
sisted was  published  by  William  Howitt;  and  on  the  strength  of  this, 
and  of  two  frigidly  letters  to  Home,  he  has  been  claimed  as  more  or 
less  of  a  conrert.*  That  he  (like  so  many  other  men  and  women)  was 
fascinated  by  Home's  personality,  and  Uiat  he  was  keenly  interested 

>  UsdwoH  Home  glrai  18U  as  the  Tear  of  Riulda's  Intooduetion  to  Home  (Tkt 
Oi/l  1^  D.  D.  Samt,  p.  23). 

'  At  this  lianee  Horns  recited  a  poem  claimed  to  have  been  giyta  him  h^  tha 
■pliit  of  Sontbe^,  and  wbile  he  recited  the  t«ble  "aeemed  to  Mat  time  to  the 
rnthm."  "At  the  conctudon  of  the  recitation,"  ooaUouM  Howitt,  "Mr.  Rnakin 
■aaed  whether  he  ahonld  re<^te  a  poem,  and  he  waa  berced  to  do  ao.  Whoea  the 
poem  waa  1  do  not  know,  but  it  bef[in  vith  «oid>  to  thia  effect :  'O  Christ,  aave 
my  soul,  if  Thou  think'it  it  worth  the  8Bvin|^'  As  Mr.  Ruakiu  commenoed  his 
ftettation,  the  tabh  reverted  ita  action.  Mr.  Rnakin  aat  on  the  opponte  aide  to 
Ifr.  Home ;  and  the  table,  riaiiig  ou  the  oppodte  feet,  beat  time  to  the  rhythm  of 
tliia  poem.  too.  When  it  bad  CMaed,  I  aaked  whether  any  one  had  uotioed  a  peculiar 
beatiiig  of  the  time,  besidea  that  of  the  table-feet,  namely,  one  with  a  metallic  sound, 
as  of  a  small  bar  of  ateel  struok  upon  the  metal.  'Yea,'  ti^d  Mr.  Ruakin  at  onoe, 
'I  know  the  meaning  of  that  sound.  It  ia  deacriptive  of  the  atate  of  mjr  mind  when 
I  coaaiitted  that  poem  to  memory — when  the  earth  waa  ai  iron  and  the  heevena 
were  aa  bnsa  to  me'"  (S^iTitaal  Magazine,  Septembei  1872;  cited  in  Th»  Gifl  t^ 
D.  D.  Homt,  by  Madame  Dangles  Home,  1890,  pp.  10,  20).  Riukin't  pubUahed 
letten  to  Home  are  theae: — 

"  Dmnmux  Hiu,  4th  Septembtr  18U. 
**  Dbak  Mb.  Honb, — It  ia  so  nice  of  yon  to  like  me  1  I  beliere  you  are 
truly  doing  me  the  greatest  service  and  help  that  one  human  beiny  can  do 
another  in  trnatjng  me  in  thia  way,  and  indeed  I  hope  I  so  fiir  deserve  your 
trust,  that  I  can  uruterUand  noble  and  right  firaling  and  affection— though 
I  hare  myself  little  feeling  or  affeetioa  leA,  being  worn  out  with  indigmk- 
tion  aa  &r  aa  regarda  tha  general  world. 

'"nil  March  ia  long  to  wait— and  it  really  Isn't  all  my  bnlt  I  did 
not  write  that  week— for  I  waa  not  sure  if  I  could  get  into  town  for  you 
on  Monday—but  you  never  told  me  you  were  going  away  before  Monosy, 
and  I  thongbt  mr  Haturday'a  letter  qnha  tafk 

"Well,  do  pleaae  write  me  a  line  to  say  yon  are  safe  in  America. 
And  come  to  see  me  the  moment  yon  are  back.  1  shall  be  every  way,  1 
hove,  then  more  at  leianre  and  peaoe.  Mar  you  be  preeerved  in  that 
wild  country,  and  brought  back  to  ua  better  in  nealth  and  happier.  Ever 
affectionately  yonrs,  J.  Ruskik." 

"DmfiUBK  Hnj,,  29tk  Dtevmber  1861. 
"  Dnaa  Ua,  Hon, — This  is  only  to  thank  yon  for  your  kind  letter, 
and  to  wish  yov  a  h^py  new  yasr.    Your  letter  from  Amsrloa  stayed  by 
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in  the  manifeetationa,  ii  clear ;  man  than  this  cannot,  on  the  evidence, 
be  asMTted.  Hit  letters  to  Hit,  Cowper,  written  after  the  aiance 
described  by  Hewitt,  bardJy  strike  the  note  ttf  a  convinced  belie w : — 

"  I  am  veiy  grateful  to  you  for  having  set  me  in  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  this  new  world.  I  don't  see  why  one  should  be  un- 
happy, alwut  anything,  if  all  this  is  indeed  so.  I  can't  quite  get 
over  this  spiritual  spelling,  I  always  excepted— expected — I  mesn 
(that's  very  funny  now :  tiie  ghosts  are  teaching  me  their  ways,  it 
seems)— I  expected  at  least,  when  I  got  old,  and  to  the  hairy  gown 
time,  that  at  least  I  should  be  able  to  rightly  spelL  (There  again 
two  '  at  leasts ' ;  my  head  is  certainly  in  the  next  world  this  morn- 
ing.) But  that  story  of  the  grapes  pleased  me  beat  of  all.  I  be- 
lieve it  <m  Captain  Drsyton's  ^ordi — and  it  is  all  I  want — a  pore 
and  absolute  miracle,  such  as  that  of  the  loavea  I  was  always 
ready  to  accept  miracles — if  only  I  could  get  clear  and  straight- 
forward human  evidence  of  IL  It  was  not  the  New  or  Old 
Testament  that  staggered  me,  but  the  (to  my  mind)  absurd  and 
improbable  wsy  of  relating  tliem.  I  could  believe  that  Jesus  stood 
on  the  shore  and  caused  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  but  I  could 
not  believe  that  the  disciples  thereupon  would  immediately  have 
begun  dining  on  the  broiled  fish.  I  was  smry  I  went  away  last 
night  without  saying  good  night  to  those  two  stranger  gentlemen 
— but  my  head  was  fiill  of  things." 

"Daaa  Mas.  Cowna, — I  am  too  much  astonished  to  be  able  to 
think,  or  speak  yet — yet  observe,  this  surprise  ii  a  normal  state 
with  me ;  and  has  been  so,  this  many  a  day.  I  am  not  now  more 
surprised  at  perceiving  spiritual  presence,  than  I  have  been,  since  I 
was  a  youth,  at  not  perceiving  it  The  wonder  lay  always  to  me, 
not  in  mirade,  but  in  the  want  of  it;  and  now  it  Is  more  the 
manner  and  triviality  of  manifestation  than  the  &ct  that  amases 
me.  On  the  whole  I  am  much  happier  for  it,  and  very  anxious  for 
next  time;  but  there  is  something  also  profbondly  [dtiful,  it  seems 
to  me.  In  all  that  we  can  conceive  of  spirits  who  can't  lift  a  ring 

me  reproaehfhlljr  day  bj  daj — it  was  llie  dsep  summer  time,  and  I  was 
out  all  daf  loofb  snd  cams  in  at  night  too  tired  to  write,  and  at  last  it 
was  too  Iste.  But  now  I  hope  I  may  wmhi  see  fou.  PlesM  say  that  I 
may,  and  belisva  me  affectionately  yonn,  J.  Rtnun." 

These  lettera— both  of  them,  it  tUI  be  obaerved,  of  polite  apologies— were  published 
bv  Madame  Dunglas  Home  in  her  D.  D.  Homt:  Mi  Li^  and  Miitfon,  1888, 
pp.  214,  21£. 

>  Captain  Drayton  Ii  mentioned  by  Howitt  ss  among  those  preasnt  at  a  t/aaee 
with  Raskin.  The  spirits  used  at  Hrane'e  request  to  give  flowers  to  those  present 
(7K«  Qift  o/D.  D.  Home,  p.  21).    Apparently  Captain  Dnyton  had  received  grapes. 
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without  mora  trouble  than  Aladdio  took  to  carry  hli  ftHmee,  and 
I  MippoM  ;ou  felt  that  their  artutical  powers  appear  deckledlj 
limited.  I  mean  to  ask,  next  time,  for  the  spirit  of  Paul  Veronese, 
and  see  whether  It,  if  it  oomes,  can  hold  a  pencil  more  than  an 
inch  long.  Thank  Mr.  Cowper  for  sending  me  the  bits  of  paper. 
Whj  do  jou  say  'cold  daylight'?  I  should  »ay  'snufl^  candleli^t' 
if  I  were  a  gboat — I  believe — and  on  the  whole  decline  incense  and 
ask  for  fresh  air.  My  mind  has  been  for  months  so  entirely  numb 
with  pain,  and  so  weary,  that  I  am  capable  of  no  violent  surinriae 
even  from  all  this,  and  I  go  about  my  usual  work  as  if  nothing 
had  happened — but  with  a  pleasant  thrill  of  pusslement  and  expec- 
tation, breaking  into  my  thoughts  every  now  and  then.  Hy 
Mother's  Mother's  name  was  Margaret  Ruakin,  unmarried ;  I  haven't 
got  at  my  father's  mother  yet  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  asked  more 
questions  of  that  disagreeable  Bible-reading  spirit.  I^rtly,  1  was 
afraid  of  receiving  some  answer  that  would  have  hurt  me,  and  partly 
I  was  dreamy  and  stupid  with  wonder — thinking  atort  of  the  pro- 
cess of  tearing  the  leaf  than  of  enquiring  of  an  oracle,  which, 
besides,  I  was  not  altogether  clear  about  its  being  desirable  to  do. 
But  if  I  get  Paul  Veronese  to  come,  won't  I  cross-examine  him ! 
"Always  gratefully, 

"J.  RusuN. 

"The  tables  are  very  decidedly  'turned'  since   I  wrote  to  yon 
in  a  doctorial  tone  as  being  able  to  help  jom." 

To  a  devout  believer  like  Mrs.  Cowper,  who  was  also  bis  friend, 
Ruskin  could  not  write  less  th&u  sympatlietically ;  yet  these  letters 
hardly  show  that  he  had  as  yet  been  more  than  interested  and  sur- 
prised. We  aball  have  to  return  to  the  subject  in  another  volume 
dealing  with  a  much  later  time,  wheu  in  some  periods  of  stress  and 
sorrow  he  was  more  profoundly  impressed  by  spiritualist  phenomena. 

For  the  present,  these  experiences  with  the  spiritualists  seem  to 
have  been  but  a  passing  e^risode;  Ruskin's  constant  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  communion,  in  another  kind,  with  the  souls  of  the  great  and  wise. 
He  spent  much  time  at  the  British  Museum,  stndyin)i(  Greek  coins 
and  vases,  and  being  much  attracted  also  by  the  new  study  of  Egyp- 
tian art  and  antiquities — a  subject  in  which  Wilkinson's  book  on 
The  Manners  and  Ctutom  qf  the  Ancient  I^gptiaiu  (1837,  1841)  had 
already  interested  him.*     "  When  Ned  begins  again  to  paint,"  he  wrote 

*  For  Ruskin's  referencefl  to  this  stady,  Me  in  the  premnt  volume,   Th€  Ethk» 
of  th*  Dutt,  pastim,  and  Orown  <^  Wild  Ottm,  §  B8  (p.  461).     For  a  rafcmnca  to 
Wilkinson's  book,  see  Stonei  t^  FffltM,  vol  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  278  ».).     For  Author 
xviii.  c 
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to  Mrs.  Burne-JoiKs  (Denmuk  Hill,  September  IS,  1864),  "be  mint 
do  some  Eg^rption  things.  Fancy  tbe  corselet  of  the  King  &stened 
by  two  Golden  Hawks  across  his  breast,  stretching  each  a  iring  np 
to  his  shoulder,  and  his  qniTer  of  gold  inlaid  with  enamel ;  and 
his  bow-gauntlet  of  gold,  and  his  helmet  twined  ronnd  with  a 
golden  asp,  and  all  his  chariot  of  divers  colours,  and  his  sash  of 
*dtTei-s  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides,''  and  a  leopard  running 
beside  him,  and  the  Vulture  of  Victory  over  bis  bead."  To  AcUod 
(who  was  recovering  at  the  time  &om  an  attack  of  scarlet-fever), 
Ruskin  wrote,  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  a  full  account  of  bis  thoughts 
and  studies:—' 

"I  can  tell  you  in  few  words  what  I  am  mainly  about.  You 
koow  wfaeo  I  was  last  with  yon,  on  the  last  walk  together,  jou 
said,  pointing  from  above  Hlncksey  to  St.  Mary's  Spire — 'So  the 
men  who  built  that  were  all  wrong ! '  to  which  the  proper  answer — 
if  it  bad  come  definitely  into  my  head  at  the  time — would  have  been, 
'  If  those  who  built  the  Parthenon  were,  probably  also,  and  a  forHon, 
these,  but  neither  AU  wrong,  only  one  at  least  as  much  as  the 
other.'  But  you  may  suppose,  from  what  we  talked  of  then,  t^t  I 
was  not  likely  to  stay  quiet  In  the  mess  I  was  in.  So  I  am  tiying 
to  understand  what  religions  hitherto  hare  been  worth  understand- 
ing, in  some  impar^al  manner-— however  little  of  ea^ — and  as  I 
have  strength  and  time,  am  endeavouring  to  make  out  how  for 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  knew  God  ;  or  how  far  anybody  ever  may 
hope  to  know  Him. 

"  If  you  know — and  I  think  you  know — much  of  Bunsen,  you  may 
guess  how  pleasant  it  is  to  me  to  have  to  wade  and  woric  thtongh 
his  masses  of  mlsarranged  material ;  and  if  you  know  the  state  cS 
Egyptian  science  in  general — and  contemplate  a  little  the  fact  that 
tbe  only  two  works  of  value  aa  Bome  and  Greece  are  by  a  polished 
infidel,  Gibbtm,  and  a  vulgar  materialist,  Grote  ' — you  may  wonder  that 
I  have  not  had  fever  of  the  very  scarletest,  long  ago.  However, 
one  thing  I  knoK,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  done  unquietly.  So  I  do 
what  I  can— of  course  s^  hold  on  all  these  races  is  through  their 
art,  and  so  I  am  cast  perforce  into  figure  work,'  and  quite  independent 

not«8  on  Et;7ptUD  art,  see  tlie  Oxford  Catalogue!  (Vol.  XX.);  a,ni  for  piuainff 
allusions,  Tm  Palht,  §  8  {Vol.  XVI.  p.  264),  StoitM  itf  VttUet,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XL 
p.  186),  and  other  pBusffee  referred  to  in  the  General  Index.  Among  Ruskia'a 
note-books  preserved  &t  Brantwood  it  one  devoted  to  notes,  aaaljaet,  diagrams, 
and  drawings  of  Egyptian  art,  Iiistory,  uid  mythology. 
'  Judges  V.  30. 

■  For  Ruikin'e  dislike  of  Gibbon's  tone,  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  269  n. 

■  On  thii  subject,  compare  Vol.  XVII.  p.  xxxvi. 
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nwarch.  It  wu  within  an  see  of  being  too  Ute  for  me  ever  to 
get  uiy  gTMp  of  figures — but  I  shall  have  enough  yet  for  mjr  pui^ 
pose.  I  did  a  life-sise  freioo — single  figure — from  Luini,  at  Hilan,^ 
which  did  me  much  good,  and  when  I  hare  time  to  master  the  out- 
side main  laws  of  bone  perspective,  I  believe  I  shall  make  memo- 
randa truly  enough  for  the  uaderftanding  of  things.  I  send  you — 
as  you  are  more  interested  in  figures,  three  rough  studies — one  from 
the  Caryatid  of  the  Dew-temple^  (Brit.  Mus.) — (I  shall  br«ak  ber 
arm  as  I  go  on — but  leave  her  hands  in  her  pockets  for  the  present 
— till  I've  got  ber  hair  right) — two,  enlarged  from  coins,  the  black 
one,  Terina,  the  one  on  the  board,  Syracuse — both  of  fine  central 
time,  lliey  are  drawn  merely  for  disposition  of  hair,  dolphins,  etc. ;  * 
when  one  goes  for  expression  <me  must  keep  to  marble.  But  yon 
cannot  distinguish  invidiously,  or  otherwise,  between  figures  and  land- 
scape. The  great  error  of  modem  figure  w<»k  in  sculpture  no  less 
than  painting  has  been  the  want  of  understanding  that  chian^enn^ 
and  mystery,  as  elements  of  visible  expression,  have  inseparable  fime- 
tions  and  dignity  in  an  eyelash  as  much  as  in  a  pine  forest — and 
half  the  force  and  dignity  of  all  Greek  and  ^yptian  conoeptiMi 
arise  out  of  lower  organism,  and  physical  phenomena.  The  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun — the  Nile  inundation  and  harvest — the  sweep 
of  sea  in  the  Greek  and  Sicilian  bays,  are  necessary  swaddling  clothes 
of  all  noble  human  conception  and  religion ;  that  Church  font  by 
which  I  held  Harry*  had  Nile  water  in  it,  if  we  could  have  seen 
clearly," 

In  such  thoughts  and  studies  the  years  1864  and  1866  were  laj^Iy 
Hpent.  "  I  am  quiet,"  he  writes  to  Professor  Norton  (October  10, 
1865),  *'and  likcJy  to  be  so  for  many  a  day  at  D.  Hill,  amusing 
myself  as  I  may ;  it  is  a  grand  thing,  and  makes  up  for  niudt,  to  be 
within  reach  of  the  B.  Museum."*  The  reader  will  notice  in  the 
address  on  "  The  Study  of  Architecture,"  delivered  in  May  1865 
(Vol.   XIX.),  and   iu   some  of  the  papers  in    7^   Catus  of  A^ia^ 

>  See  VoL  XIX.,  where  this  etsfj  of  Loini  is  r»prodnced. 

■  For  the  PandroaeioQ,  or  Banctnary  of  Pandrosos,  attached  to  the  Erechtlieum, 
aee  Qu«m  ^  (As  Air,  %  38.  The  studv  her«  meataoued  may  b«  tha  one  which 
is  now  in  the  Ruskin  Drawins  School  at  Oxford ;  Bducatloual  Series,  No.  38 
(Vol.  XX.). 

*  The  drawing  of  the  coin  of  Terina,  sent  for  Acland  to  tee,  It  probably  the 
one  now  reproduced  in  Antra  Penteliei  (Vol.  XX.) :  see  |  193  of  that  t>ook.  From 
coins  of  Syrtcuse,  Ruskin  made  several  studies :  see,  for  instanee,  in  Vol.  XX., 
Catalogtit  of  the  Bdvtatiimat  Seriei,  No.  37, 

*  Acland's  second  ton,  to  whom  Rualiin  was  godhtlter. 

■  Lettert  to  Charki  BHol  Jfortm,  vol.  1.  p.  102. 
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written  at  tlie  ■ame  time,  many  referencn  to  Greek  coins,  while 
Raskin's  Egyptian  studies  in  the  British  Museum  provided  the  back- 
ground for  much  of  The  Ethic*  qf  the  Dtut.  How  multifarious  and 
incessant  were  his  lectures  and  writings  during  all  this  time,  we  have 
already  seen.  He  was  at  Manchester  in  December  1864,  delivering  tiie 
lectures  which  he  published,  in  June  1865,  as  SeMome  and  LiSes.  Early 
in  the  following  year  he  lectured  at  Camberwell,  at  the  Working  Men's 
College,  and  at  the  Institute  of  British  Ardutects;  he  had  a  eene»  of 
papers  running  in  the  Art  Journal;  and  he  let  fly  many  *' arrows  of 
the  chace"  upon  economic  and  political  sabjects.  Then,  later  in  the 
year,  he  wrote  a  Preface  for  the  second  edition  of  Seaame  and  LiHet; 
and  he  lectured  at  the  Working  Men's  College  and  at  Woolwich.  His 
main  work  during  the  autumn  of  1865  was,  however,  the  writing  of 
The  Ethics  of  the  Dust.  In  the  eariy  part  of  1866  he  resumed  his 
papers  in  the  Art  Journal,  and  prepexed  T7k  Cnmn  of  Wild  OUve  for 
publication.  But  even  the  pursuits  diBclosed  in  this  list  did  not  ex- 
haust his  activities.  He  was  hard  at  work  also  upon  stones  and 
flowers ;  there  are  many  letters  of  this  period  to  Mr.  Allen  discuss* 
ing  plans  for  engravings  in  a  projected  treatise  upon  Botany.  His 
geological  papers,  published  in  1865  and  following  years,  were  also 
elaborately  illustrated. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  this  accumulation  of  work,  Ruskin 
should  have  felt  the  need  of  change  and  rest.  He  broke  off  abruptly 
the  papers  in  the  Art  Journal,  and  leaving  W.  H.  Harrison  to  see 
The  Crown  of  Wild  OUve  through  the  press,  he  started,  on  April  S4, 
1866,  for  a  holiday  in  Switzerland.  He  took  with  him  his  cousin 
Joan  and  another  young  girl,  Miss  Constance  Hilliard,  a  niece  of 
Lady  Trevelyan,  who  also,  with  her  husband,  Sir  Walter,  was  of  the 
party.  Lady  Trevelyan  was  keenly  interested  in  wild  flowers ;  Si? 
Walter  also  was  a  botanist,  and  he  and  Ruskin  looked  forward  to 
many  a  ramble  together.  Ruskin's  diary,  which  is  missing  from  1861 
to  April  1865,  is  now  resumed,  but  the  entries  are  very  brief;  there 
are,  however,  letters  to  his  mother  preserved  at  Brantwood,  which 
afford  us  many  glimpses  of  the  tour.'  It  is  worth  noting,  in  view  of 
Buskin's  increasing  interest  in  Greek  art,  that  he  spent  several  houra 

1  The  itiiiersTT  vu  u  followi :  BodWub  (April  24),  Paris  (April  2S),  Chartres 
(May  2),  Sani  (May  3),  Dijon  (May  4),  NeuchAtel  (May  7),  Than  (May  19), 
Interlaktn  (Mar  22),  Giesabiicli  (June  5),  Interlaken  (Juoe  11),  LauterbmaoQa 
(June  12),  Meiringen  (Jaaa  14),  LnceiDe  (June  16),  Schaffhausen  (June  23), 
Badjen  (June  2S),  BrunoeD  (June  26),  Lucerne  (Jane  27),  Berne  (June  29), 
Veray  (July  2),  Geneva  (July  3),  Paris  {July  7),  Rouen  (July  9),  Bonlvgna 
(July  12). 
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in  the  Louvre  "paiating  Greek  Tases"  (Ma;  1).  The  journey  was 
undertaken  partly  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Trevelyan^  health,  and  RuBkin's 
letters  to  his  mother  record  alternate  hopes  and  fears  :^ — 

"Paris,  Znd  May  186S. 
"  Lad;  Trevelyan  Is  much  better  to-day,  but  It  is  not  safe  to  more 
her  yet — till  to-morrow.  So  I'm  gctog  to  take  the  children  to  look 
at  Qiartres  Cathedral — we  can  get  three  hours  there,  and  be  back  to 
seven  o'clock  dinner.  We  drove  round  by  St.  Cloud  and  SAvres 
yesterday ;  the  blossomed  trees  being  glorious  by  the  Seine, — the 
children  in  high  spirits.  It  reminds  me  always  too  mach  of  Turner 
— every  bend  of  these  rivers  is  haunted  by  him." 

"DuoK,  Sunday,  0lk  May  1866. 

"Lady  Trevelyan  is  much  better,  and  we  hope  all  to  get  on  to 
Neufcbitel  to-morrow.  The  weather  is  quite  fine  again,  though  not 
warm ;  and  yesterday  I  took  the  children  for  a  drive  up  the  little 
valley  which  we  used  to  drive  through  on  leaving  LHjoa  for  Paris. 
There  are  wooded  hills  on  each  side,  and  we  got  into  a  sweet 
valley  as  fiill  of  nightingales  as  our  garden  is  of  thrushes,  and  with 
slopes  of  broken  rocky  ground  above,  covered  with  the  lovely  blue 
milkwort,  and  purple  columbines,  and  geranium  and  wild  strawberry 
blossom.  The  children  were  intensely  delighted,  and  I  took  great 
care  that  Constance  should  not  run  about  so  as  to  heat  herself,  and 
we  got  up  a  considerable  bit  of  hill  quite  nicely  and  with  greatly 
increased  appetite  tor  tea,  and  general  mischief.  They  have  such 
appetites  indeed,  that  I  generally  call  them  '  my  two  little  pigs.* 
There  is  a  delightful  French  waiting-maid  at  dinner  here — who  says 
they  are  both  '  charmantes,'  but  highly  approves  of  my  title  for 
thetn,  nevertheless." 

"NEVFoniTSL,  8tk  May  1866. 

"My  DKARssT  MoTHiR, — I  have  your  two  lovely  letters,  and  our 
arrival,  otherwise  pleasant,  was  made  far  pleasanter  by  them.  The 
approach  to  the  lake  by  the  new  railroad  tine  is  the  finest  I  have 
yet  seen,  though  at  all  the  best  bits  of  it  one  plunges  into  a 
tunnel.  Bat  the  comings  out  of  tunnels  were  glorious,  and  the 
children  were  quite  overwhelmed  when  the  blue  lake  opened  with 
its  Alps.     Alter  the   strong  excitement  they,  like  me,  are  a  little 

*  The  extracts  from  the  letters  of  May  2  and  H  and  a  part  of  the  letter  of 
Hay  10  w«re  printed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  in  his  Life  qf  fiutMn  (pp.  227-228, 
•d.  1900\  T£e  tetter  of  May  8  was  marked  by  Rnskin  at  a  later  date  "  Vary  im- 
portant   :  on  this,  see  below,  p,  Ixil, 
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down  thii  morning:  ft  maket  me  entirelj  meUndudx  to  be  at 
places  my  &ther  delighted  In  to  Dutch,  and  I  mjielf  am  fitter  now, 
in  mind,  for  quiet  work  in  mj  itndy,  than  for  outdoor  w<»k  or 
play  wfaich  makes  me  too  much  regret  my  youth.  Still  I  am  very 
thankful  to  be  aa  I  am ;  and  not  dead  like  poor  Keats,  or  Shelley, 
or  Byron :  but  the  intense  resemblance  between  me  and  Rousseau, 
in  mind,  and  evea  in  many  of  the  chances  of  life,  increases  upon 
mj  mind  more  and  more;  and  as  I  look  this  momiog  through  the 
bright  sunshine  to  the  lake  of  Blenne,*  or  rather  to  the  woods  above 
it,  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  end  of  my  life  is  to  be  in  seclu- 
sion or  in  ill  temper  like  his. 

"  We  are  going  out  for  a  drive  up  one  of  the  lovely  Jura  valleys, 
and  1  hope  for  a  renewal  of  many  pleasures  in  botanizing  wad 
sketching.  I  have  no  more  time  this  morning, — I  sent  yon  a  tele- 
gram, for  we  arrived  just  half-an-hour  after  the  London  post  left, 
BO  you  will  be  two  days  without  a  letter. 

"Ever,  my  dearest  Mother, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  Son, 

"J.  RusMN," 


"NKTMBinL,  lOU  Jr«y  1868. 

"My  dearest  Mother, — This  will  be  a  sad  day  for  yon,  and  all 
days  are  rather  sad  for  me,  at  this  place  which  my  father  used  to 
be  so  fond  of,  and  which  1  never  could  at  all  understand  his  liking : 
— now,  when  I  am  old  too,  and  have  lost  my  love  of  scrambling  and 
exploring,  I  can  sympathise  In  bis  feelings  too  late.  Everything 
seems  to  be  too  late,  in  this  world. 

"  I  have  your  nice  letter  to  Pontarlier ;  and  Joan  Is  delighted 
by  your  being  pleased  with  hera  aboot  Chartres.  I  must,  I  fear, 
send  to  Vevay  for  my  letters,  for  Lady  T.  Is  still  too  weak  to 
move.  We  had  (the  chUdren  and  I)  a  delightful  day  yesterday  at 
the  Pierre  k  Bot,  gathering  vetches  and  lilies  of  the  ntlley  in  the 
woods,  and  picnic  afterwards  on  the  lovely  mossy  grass,  In  view  of 
all  the  Alps,  Jungfrau,  Eigers,  Blumlia  Alp,  Altels,  and  the  rest 
with  intermediate  lake  and  fitmuteads  and  apple-blossom.  Very 
heavenly,  the  people  only  showing,  every  year,  steadier  march  to 
decline,  and  the  youth  of  the  towns,  cigar  in  mouth  and  haggard- 
faced,  and  sullen-mouthed  and  evil-eyed,  frightful  to  think  of  and 
anticipate  the  future  of. 

'  It  was  In  the  He  de  St.  Pierre,  on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  tbat  RotuMan  soiu^t 
rafiige  and  saolnslon  in  17M :  sea  below,  p.  bdi.,  where  this  paaiage  about  Rualna'a 
sympathy  with  Rousseau  is  discussed. 
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"Joan  baa  written  Another  long  letter  to  jon  with  •ometbing 
about  m«  in  it,  which  she  won't  read  to  me.  It's  a  ihamei  but  I 
hope  it  may  do  you  wama  good,  aa  it  woo't  me. 

"Ever,  my  dearest  Mother, 

"Your  most  affectionate  Son, 

"J.    RuiRIN." 

At  Neuchitel,  three  dajrs  later.  Lady  Trevelyan  paased  away.  Her 
death  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Buslcin,  but  he  threw  himself  into  the  duty 
of  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  console  his  friend.  He  persuaded  Sir 
Walter,  after  the  necessary  arrangements  bad  been  concluded  at 
Neuch^tel,  to  accompany  him  and  the  girls  for  a  week  at  Thun  and 
luterlaken.     From  Thun  he  was  able  to  write : — 

"Tmrn,  2\tt  Mag  [1860]. 
"My  DEAR  Howell,^ — 'Foste  Reitante,  Interlaehen,  Snisae,'  will 
find  me,  I  hope,  for  some  days  to  come.  I've  had  a  rather  bad  time 
of  it  at  NeachAtel ;  what  with  Death  and  the  North  Wind ;  both 
deril's  inventions  as  ftr  aa  I  can  make  out.  Bat  things  arc  looking 
a  little  better  now,  and  I  had  a  lovely  three  boon'  walk  by  the 
lake  shore,  in  cloudless  calm,  from  five  to  eight  this  morning,  under 
hawthorn  and  cheitnat  —  here  just  in  ftill  blossom  —  and  among 
other  pleasantnesses — too  good  for  mortals,  as  the  North  Wind  and 
the  rest  of  it  are  too  bad.  We  don't  deserve  either  such  blessing 
or  cursing,  It  seems  to  poor  moth  me. 

"  Ever  atfbetionately  yours, 

"J,  Rusxnr." 

Auskin's  stoicism  may  well  have  been,  as  Mr.  Collingwood  suggests, 
assumed,  or  partly  assumed;'  but  he  had  resources  of  distraction  and 
of  consolation  in  the  common  incidents,  no  less  than  in  the  majestic 
spectacles,  of  nature.  He  notes  in  his  diary  (May  81)  some  mischance 
in  missing  a  carriage  at  Interlaken ;  but,  he  adds,  "  sat  and  looked  at 
tame  swallows  building  nests,  getting  much  out  of  the  road  close  at 
our  feet."  Interlaken  itself  (May  2S)  was  even  then  "  all  dust,  misery, 
and  casino*';  but,  then  as  ever,  "the  hills  more  and  more  divine." 
Then,  again,  Ruskin  found  much  interest  in  giving  all  the  pleasure  he 
could  to  his  young  companions,  and  in  noting  the  workings  of  their 
minds.  If  they  were  like  other  young  girls,  one  may  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  they  did  not  find  the  shops  and  promenades  "all  misery." 

'  Then  his  secretary ;  see  l>elow,  p.  xlvlii, 
■  Lift  <tf  AuMfctn,  p.  228  (ed.  1900). 
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**  In  my  time,"  irrites  Raskin,^  "  I  muat  have  been  very  different  from 
other  children;^  but  "a  canary  bird,"  he  reflects,  "can,  as  Carlyle 
says,  hold  only  its  own  quantity  of  astonishment."'  At  other  times 
his  own  pleasure  is  deepened  by  the  mponsiveness  of  his  young  friends 
to  the  impresdons  of  the  scenery  around  him.  At  the  hotel  of  the 
Giessbach,  on  the  lake  of  Brienz,  they  spent  a  happy  week,  and  Ruskin 
even  pardoned  the  illumination  of  the  falls :  * — 

"Hfrnn.  Da  Gihsbach, 

IPMtMfday,  BU  June  186S. 
"My  dcahest  Mother, — Can  you  at  all  ^ncj  walking  out  In  the 
morning  in  a  garden  full  of  lilacs  just  in  rich  bloom,  and  pink  haw- 
thorn In  masses ;  and  along  ■  little  terrace  with  lovely  pinks  coming 
into  cluster  of  colour  all  over  the  low  wall  beside  it;  and  a  sloping 
bank  of  green  sward  from  It,  and  below  that,  the  Giessbach  1  Fancy 
having  a  real  Alpine  water&ll  in  one's  garden — seven  hundred  feet 
high.  You  see,  we  are  just  in  time  for  the  spring,  here,  and  the 
atTawbeiries  are  ripening  on  the  rocks.  Joan  and  Constance  have 
been  just  scrambling  about  and  gathering  them  for  me.  Then 
there's  the  blue-green  lake  below  and  Interlaken  and  the  lake  of 
Tbun  in  the  distance,  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiAiL 
Joan  will  write  to  you  about  the  people,  whom  she  has  made  great 
friends  with  already. 

"  I  was  lu  hopes  this  would  have  been  longer,  but  I'm  so  sleepy 
with  the  fresh  air  I  can't  write  any  more. 

"Ever,  my  dearest  Mother, 

"Your  most  aSectiouate  Son, 

"J.  Buskin." 

"Hont.  OK  GuHBACH,  7th  Jvne  1866. 
"  My  nKAsasT  Mothkr, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  stniek 
with  the  beauty  of  this  fa)):  it  is  different  &om  everything  I  have 
ever  seen  in  torrents.  There  are  so  many  places  where  one  gets 
near  it  without  being  wet,  fer  one  thing,  for  the  &lls  are  mostly, 
not  vertical  so  as  to  fly  into  mere  spray,  but  over  broken  rock, 
which  crushes  the  water  into  a  kind  of  sugar-candy-like  foam,  white 
as  snow,  yet  glittering  and  composed,  not  of  bubbles,  but  of  broken- 
np  water.  Then  I  bad  forgotten  that  it  plunged  straight  into  the 
lake ;  I  got  down  to  the  lake  shore  on  the  other  side  of  it  yesterday, 

>  Letter  to  bis  mother,  May  24 
■  Ibid.,  June  11. 

*  Of  the  fbllowing  letters,  tlMse  of  June  6,  7,  11,  and  13  were  (printed  in  whole 
or  in  part)  in  W.  G.  Colliiwwood's  U/e  (pp.  226-231,  ed.  1900). 
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and  to  Bee  it  plunge  clear  into  the  blue  water,  with  the  lovely  moi^ 
rocks  for  Its  Sank,  and  for  the  lake  edge,  was  an  unbelievable  kind 
of  thing ;  it  is  all  as  one  would  fancy  cascades  in  fairyland. 

"  I  do  not  often  endure  with  patience  any  cockneyisnis  or  Bhowiny 
off  at  these  lovely  places.  But  they  do  one  thing  here  w  interesting 
that  I  can  forgive  it.  One  of  the  chief  cascades  (abont  midway  up 
the  hill)  falls  over  a  projecting  rock,  so  that  one  can  walk  under  the 
torrent  as  it  comes  over.  It  leaps  so  clear  that  one  is  hardly  splashed 
except  at  one  place.  Well,  when  it  gets  dark,  they  bum,  for  live 
minutes,  one  of  the  strongest  steady  fireworks  of  a  crimson  colour, 
behind  the  fall.  The  red  light  shines  right  through,  turning  the 
whole  waterfsll  into  a  torrent  of  fire. 

"I  have  your  kind  note  with  enclosed  Bayne.^  Yes;  the  days 
mua  be  sadly  long. 

"  Ever,  my  dearest  Mother, 

"Your  most  affectionate  Son, 

"J.  RnsKiN." 

"GiBHBAOH,  nth  JWM  1866. 

"  My  dearest  Mother, — We  leave,  according  to  our  programme, 
for  Interlachen  to-day — with  great  regret;  for  the  peace  and  sweet- 
ness of  this  place  are  wonderful  and  the  people  are  good,  and 
though  there  is  much  drinking  and  quarrelling  among  the  younger 
men,  there  appears  to  be  neither  distressful  poverty  nor  deliberate 
crime ;  so  that  there  is  more  of  the  sense  I  need  and  long  for,  of 
fellowship  with  human  creatures,  than  in  any  place  I  have  been  at 
for  years.  I  believe  they  don't  so  much  as  lock  the  house  doors  at 
night ;  and  the  faces  of  the  older  peasantry  are  really  very  beautiful 
I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  botany,  and  find  that  wild  flower  botany 
is  more  or  less  exhaustible,  but  the  cultivated  flowers  are  infinite 
in  their  caprice.  The  forget-me-nots  and  milkworts  are  singularly 
beautiful  here,  but  there  is  quite  as  much  variety  in  English  fields 
as  in  these,  as  long  as  one  does  not  climb  much — and  I'm  very  lacy 
compared  to  what  I  used  to  be. 

"We  keep  all  Mrs.  Milliard's  and  every  other  interesting  letter 
for  you. 

"Ever,  my  dearest  Mother, 

"Your  most  afecUonate  S<h>, 

"J.   RuSElN." 

>  Peter  Bsjne  (1S30-I896),  jonmalist  and  author ;  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Witnut,  and  of  the  WeAlg  Bevivei  a  frequent  correspondent  at  this  time  of 
Raskin's.  Ho  {mblished  in  1870  LtOert  Jrom  tug  Matltn — Oar^,  Tettr^fton,  and 
Bwkin. 
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"  LAumuBUNHWf,  13tk  Junt  1B86. 

«  Ht  iWAUcr  HomxB, — We  had  s  lovely  evening  kerc  yeaterday, 
and  the  children  enjoyed  and  undentood  ft  better  than  anything 
they  have  yet  teen  ain<mg  the  Alps.  Constanee  waa  fn  great  glofy 
in  a  little  mlk  I  took  ber  In  the  twilight  through  the  upper 
meadows;  the  Staabbach  seen  only  as  a  grey  veil  suspended  from 
its  rock,  and  the  great  Alps  pale  above  on  die  flark  sky.  She 
eondescended  nevertbeleas  to  gather  a  great  hnnch  of  the  white 
catchfly  to  make  "pops"  with,  her  Mend  Marie  at  the  Giessbach 
having  shown  her  how  a  startling  detonation  may  be  obtained,  by 
skilful  management,  out  of  its  globular  calyx. 

"This  morning  is  not  so  promising — one  of  the  provoking  ones 
which  will  neither  let  yon  stay  at  home  with  resignatioB,  nor  go 
anywhere  with  pleasure.  I'm  going  to  take  the  children  for  a  Httte 
quiet  exploration  of  the  Wengem  path  to  see  how  they  like  it,  and 
if  the  weather  betters,  we  may  go  on — at  all  events  I  hope  to  find 
an  Alpine  rose  or  two.  But  this  must  be  posted  before  starting. 
"Ever,  my  dearest  Mother, 

"Your  most  affectionate  Son, 

"J.    RUBKIN." 


"iNTsnUKaiT,  14M  Jiait,.Montittg. 
"My  DuaBST  Mother, — We  are  down  here  again  to  break&st — 
from  Lauterbrunnen — and  I  find  your  beautifully  steady  and  largely 
written  letter  about  Battersea  Park.  I  am  so  Uiankfiil  that  you  are 
still  able  to  see  so  much,  and  entirely  glad  that  you  feel  with  me 
the  horror  and  mischief  of  that  perpetual  building  and  changing, 
and  the  miseiy  of  that  loathsome,  half-unconscious  character  which 
it  inflicts  on  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  around  me 
continually  which  depresses  me  so  much  and  alters  the  whole  tone 
of  my  writing.  Mr.  Richmond's  letter  is  indeed  a  pleasant  contrast, 
and  so  was  the  Giessbach,  where  the  hotel  is  now  very  nearly  at  the 
height  where  the  singing  cottage  was ;  but  retired  a  little  out  of 
the  hearing  of  the  fall  into  a  sort  of  dingle,  out  of  which  one  looks 
to  the  lake,  the  ^lay  of  the  fall  rising  between  the  pines  on  one 
side.  Of  the  two  daughters  of  the  (present)  house,  one  is  a  six 
months'  widow,  just  eighteen;  the  other,  not  quite  seventeen,  un- 
married, and  both  really  little  ladies,  very  quiet  and  modest,  and 
waiting  on  us  themselves,  though  they  would  sit  down  and  talk 
afterwards  if  we  asked  them,  speaking  English  perfectly.  I  gave  the 
widow  In  Mtmoriam,  sending   it  to  her  from  bwe,  and   1   < 
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ber  letter  of  thaaki,  which  perhaps  HIm  Fall  wilt  read  to  joa  some 
da;  (it  is  not  eaa;  to  make  out  the  ihttrp  hand,  but  H  i>  very  nice). 
I  fmmised  to  bring  Hias  Fall  some  leaves  from  B4vetio.  I  wish  I 
could  have  kept  my  promise. 

"Erer,  my  deareat  Mother, 

"Your  most  affBcttonste  Son, 

"J.   RUSUN." 

**  Mitrie  of  the  Giessbach,"  and  her  sister — "  beautiful  and  consump- 
tive, but  brave  as  a  Swiss  girl  should  be^^ — are  often  referred  to  in 
Buskin's  letters  in  terms  of  affectionate  remembrance;  and  in  old  age 
his  memory  recalled  with  fondness  the  impressions  of  this  visit :  one  of 
the  unwritt^i  chapters  of  Prfetffriia  was  to  have  been  entitled  "The 
Kainbows  of  Giessbach."*  A  sketch  by  Ruskin  of  the  view  from  the 
hotel*  is  given  here. 

At  I.uceme,  also,  Kuskin  did  much  sketching;  "Cound  my  great 
view  of  Lucerne  safe,"  he  notes  in  his  diary — ^that  view  of  the  walls 
and  towers  which  he  drew  so  often.  On  the  way  to  Lucerne  tbey  had 
stayed  at  Meiringen,  and  Ruskin  gives  his  mother  an  account  of  a 
day's  expedition  to  Rosentaui : — 

"LooaRNa,  Suttdaj/,  17th  June  1866. 
"My  DBARtsT  Mother, — I  have  your  two  sweet  letters  here 
about  the  springs  which  yon  would  have  thought  too  deep,  and 
the  Swiss  girl  and  Hrs.  Colvin,  etc.,  all  nice,  aod  bem^JiUly  written. 
And  I  remember  the  Cumberland  girl  very  well  again.  She  was 
immensely  nice,  but  not  so  poetical  as  this  German  one.  I  don't 
remember  her  knowing  any  fairy  storiea  abmit  the  flowen.  We 
had  only  bad  weather  on  Friday^-except  a  gleam  in  the  evening, 
when  Constance  and  1  got  a  lovely  walk  among  the  rocks  covered 
with  wild  rosea ;  it  was  late,  and  Joan  had  a  little  cold,  so  I  did 
not  risk  taking  her  out;  but  next  morning  we  were  all  up  early, 
and  I  got  ckauet-d-porttvr  for  the  two  children,  and  carried  them 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  Reichenbach,  where  we  went 
up  to  get  to  Rosenlaui  long  ago.  And  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and 
the  Wellhom  and  Wetterhom  were  clear;  and  indeed  there  is 
nothing  like  that    view   in   all    the  rest  of  SwitserUnd.     I  found  a 

■  W.  O.  Collingwood's  Life,  p.  228  (fid.   1900). 

'  PrmUrtla,  iii.  g  86  n.  See  also  Eagl/i  N»^,  g  101,  for  a  reference  to  stiothar 
visit  to  tlia  (iieasbach  in  187a 

*  The  old  hotel  It  was  parcbaaed  in  1870  hj  the  brothers  Hauaer,  wlio  in  1872 
replaced  H  by  >  new  and  larger  one. 
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■loping  meadow  ftbore  the  road  from  which  they  could  be  leen 
perfectly,  and  made  the  beorera  take  down  a  bit  of  fence,  and  cany 
the  children  up  to  it;  opposite  a  waterfall  over  ezquitftely  shaped 
rocka,  not  a  large  atream,  but  of  quite  unimaginable  height — higher 
than  Staubbach — probably  about  eleven  hundred  feet  in  entire  fall, 
fronting  the  eaat,  lo  that  we  had  a  rainbow  just  across  it  at  the 
bottom — and  the  meadow  was  covered  with  little,  but  exquisitely 
blue,  milkworts,  and  the  sun  bright  on  it ;  and  the  chair  carrien 
sat  down  in  a  group  on  the  grass  and  sang  Swiss  songi  one  after 
another,  really  well — and  1  never  saw  anything  so  perfect  as  it  all 
was ;  the  girls  really  could  not  speak  for  wonder.  Then  we  came 
down  beside  the  Reichenbaeh  and  saw  all  its  falls,  and  then  the 
carriage  was  waiting  at  the  bottom,  and  we  got  in  and  away  for 
the  Brtinig  Pass,  where  I  verified  Turner's  subject  which  he  once 
did  for  me,  but  tailed  in — but  that  made  me  sorrowful;  and  so  we 
came  on  here  by  the  lakes  of  Luugem  and  Samen,  but  I  can't  tell 
you  any  more  today  —  only  that  the  same  landlord  is  here  who 
was  here  In  I86I,  and  the  same  chambermaid,  but  it  makes  me 
very  melanchcdy  and  I  want  to  get  away — I  have  so  many  tad 
asaodationi  with  the  place  from  beginning  to  end. 
"Ever,  my  dearest  Mother, 

"Your  most  affectionate  Son, 


Ruskin  returned  by  some  more  of  his  favourite  sketching-haunts, 
such  as  Schaffhausen  and  Baden,  and  reached  home  in  the  middle  of 
July.  While  he  was  in  Switzerland,  a  requisition  had  reached  him 
<  from  Oxford,  signed  by  AcUuid,  Tyrwhitt,  and  others,  asking  him  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  brought  forward  for  the  Professorship  of  Poetry, 
in  succesnoD  to  Matthew  Arnold.  At  first  he  had  left  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  but  afterwards  he  requested  them  to  with- 
draw his  candidature,  and  Sir  Francis  Doyle  was  appointed.  On 
reaching  home  he  was  soon  immersed  in  work  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter. England  at  the  time  was  much  occupied  over  "the  Jamaica 
case";  a  controversy  which  caused  almost  unprecedented  excitement, 
in  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country  took 
opposite  sides,  and  which  caused  both  debates  in  Parliament  and  pro- 
secutions in  the  courts.  In  October  1865  some  disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  Jamaica,  and  many  people  believed  that  a  negro  insur- 
rection was  at  hand.  The  Governor  of  the  island  was  Mr.  Edward 
John  Eyre,  an  official  whose  previous  experience  in  dealing  with  native 
races  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  had  earned  for  him  a  reputation  for 
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justice  and  humanity.  Eyre,  taking  a  very  Bcrious  riew  of  the  sitiU' 
tion,  proclaimed  martial  law  in  a  U^  port  of  the  island ;  the  city  of 
Kingston  was  not  indudsd.  Here  lived  a  coloured  man  of  some  edu- 
cation, named  George  William  Grordon;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  Mid  the  chief  advocate  of  "the  rights  c^  the 
negroes."  The  Grovemor,  believing  Gordon  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  disturbances,  issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  Gordon  at  once 
sorrendered  himself;  but,  instead  of  putting  him  on  his  trial  at 
Kingston,  where  the  ordinary  courts  were  open,  Ejrre  had  him  removed 
to  a  part  of  the  island  where  martial  law  was  in  force.  He  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  and  the  Governor  ap- 
proved the  sentence,  and  on  October  S8,  Gordon  was  hanged.  1^ 
jnsnrrection  meanwhile  was  supi«essed  with  ruthless  severity.  The 
news  of  these  events  caused  great  excitement  in  England,  and  men 
ranged  themselves  at  once  into  parties.  The  one  side,  led  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  formed  the  Jamaica  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  Governor  Eyre  was  called  to  account ;  among  those  who  joined 
the  Committee  were  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 
Carlyle  took  a  leading  part  on  the  other  side;  an  Eyre  Defence  and 
Aid  Fund  was  formed  to  sustain  the  Governor;  and  Carlyle  joined  it, 
among  others  who  had  the  same  sympathies  being  Tennyson,  Eingflley, 
and  Dickens.  On  the  one  aide,  it  was  held  that,  whether  the  Governor's 
acts  were  legal  or  not,  he  had  stamped  out  a  most  instant  danger,  and 
saved  the  white  population  from  the  horrors  of  a  successful  negro  in- 
surrection. On  the  other  side,  it  was  argued  that  the  danger  had 
been  grossly  exaggerated,  that  the  proceedings  against  Gordon  were 
utterly  illc^,  and  that  the  severity  of  the  other  acts  of  repression, 
sanctioned  or  ordered  by  the  Governor,  was  at  cmce  barbarous  and 
unnecessary. 

Ruskin  at  once  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Carlyle,  and  in 
December  1865  sent  a  letter  to  the  press  (pp.  650,  551)  in  defence  of 
Governor  Eyre.  The  Government  meanwhile  appointed  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  It  reported  in  April  1866,  and  pronounced,  that  though 
Gordon^s  share  in  the  matter  was  not  proved,  and  though  the  repres- 
sion was  unduly  severe,  yet  Mr.  Eyre  deserved  praise  for  the  skill  and 
vigour  by  which  he  had  nipped  the  insurrection  in  the  bud.  On  this 
6nding  the  Government  removed  Mr.  Eyre  from  his  post,  but  declined 
to  proceed  otherwise  against  him.  The  Jamaica  Committee  thereupon 
decided  on  prosecuting  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  subordinates.  Into  the  pro- 
longed and  tangled  controversies  which  ensued  we  need  not  enter.    The 
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I«gal  prooeediogs  proved  abortive,  for  on  every  ocension  the  gnnd 
jury  threw  oat  the  Utl  of  indictmeat.  Finally,  in  187S,  Parliament 
dedded  to  pay  to  Mr.  Eyre  the  expenses  which  he  had  incurred  in 
defending  himself  against  the  rarions  prosecutions. 

It  was  at  the  earlier  stage  of  the  afiair,  when  Governor  Eyre  was 
first  threatened  with  prosecution,  tliat  Raskin  interested  himself  most 
actively  in  it.  He  sent  ^00  to  the  Defence  Fund ;  ^  and  he  made  a 
qteech  (which,  as  his  diary  sliows,  he  had  carefully  prepared)  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Defoice  Committee  (pp.  558-^54).  He  also  threw  himself 
into  the  personal  work  which  agitation  of  this  kind  involves — enlisting 
recruits,  persuading  waverera,  combating  objections.  "  A  day  of  various 
effiirt  yesterday,*'  he  notes  in  his  diary  (September  8);  "rewarded  tiiis 
looming  by  some  messages  and  Ivtten,  all  kind  and  helpful.'"  And 
again  (September  5),  "  Doing  my  duty  as  well  as  I  can  for  Governor 
Eyie."  Cariyle's  verdict  was  that  Ruskin  bad  done  his  duty  right 
well.  He  sent  a  copy  of  Raskin's  speech  to  a  firiend,  with  this  note 
(September  15):— 

"The  Eyre  Committee  is  going  on  better.  Indeed  it  is  now  getting 
fiurly  on  its  feet.  Rtukin's  speech — now  don't  frown  upon  it,  but  read  it 
again  till  you  understand  it — is  s  right  gallant  thrust,  I  csn  assure  yon. 
While  all  the  world  ttands  tremulous,  sbilly-Bhalljring  from  the  gutter, 
impetuous  Ruskiu  plunges  his  rapier  up  to  the  very  tiUt  in  the  abominable 
belly  of  the  vast  block headiam,  and  leaves  it  staring  veiy  considerably."  * 

Ruskin^s  sympathies  went  out  whole-heartedly  in  this  matter  to 
the  man  who,  in  a  moment  of  acute  danger,  as  he  maintained,  had 
stood  firm  for  the  cause  of  order.  His  friendship  for  Carlyle,  and  his 
desire  to  share  the  harden  of  work  with  one  who  was  now  under  the 
cloud  of  domestic  sorrow,  gave  an  additional  spur  to  his  activity.  Ever 
since  Buskin  had  entered  the  field  against  "the  dismal  science,**'  his 
relations  with  Carlyle  had  grown  more  and  more  mtimate  and  affec- 
tionate. As  each  new  shaft  was  hurled  by  Ruskin,  Carlyle  applauded 
and  exhorted  the  younger  man  to  fresh  onslaughts.  Ruskin  was  a 
frequent  caller  at  Chelsea,  and  Carlyle  was  sometimes  persuaded  to 
ride  out  to  Denmark  Hill.  He  liked  Ruskin's  mother,  and  found 
many  a  link  of  Scottish  association  with  the  past  in  talks  with  Mi&a 
Joan.     "  He   used  to   take   pleasure,"  says   Ruskin,   "  in  the  quiet  of 


'  Cariyle's  fnToorite  pbrase  for  Political   Economy  waa  fitst  used  by  Iiim  i 
Tht  Nigger  ^ueittm  (1863) :  see  MUceOamea,  vol.  vii.  p.  84  (Popular  Editiou). 
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the  Denmark  Hill  gardm,  and  to  ose  all  his  iafluenee  with  me  to 
make  me  cmtented  in  my  duty  to  my  mother."^  Cai-lyle  often 
teased  his  disciple;  but,  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  once  said,  **No  one  managed 
Carlyle  so  well  as  Ruakin;  it  was  quite  beautiful  to  see  him.  Carlyle 
would  say  outrageous  things,  running  counter  to  oil  Ruskin  valued 
and  cared  for.  Ruskin  would  treat  Mr.  Carlyle  like  a  naughty  child, 
lay  his  arms  roand  him,  and  say,  'Now,  this  is  too  badT***  Carlyle's 
great  loss  drew  the  two  men  yet  closer  together.  On  the  day  of 
starting  for  his  Swiss  tour  in  April  1866,  Ruskin  bad  "called  at 
Cheyne  Walk  with  the  usual  bouquet  tor  Mrs.  Carlyle,  to  learn  that 
she  bad  just  met  her  death  in  trying  to  save  her  little  dog,  the  gift 
of  liady  Trevelyan.  He  rejoined  his  friends,  and  they  crossed  the 
Chanod  gaily,  in  spite  of  what  they  thought  was  rather  a  cloud  over 
him.  At  Faiis  they  read  the  news.  'Yet,*  he  said,  *I  knew.  But 
there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  spoil  your  pleasure  by  telling  you.'"* 
Carlyle's  lettw,*  in  reply  to  Ruakin^s  condolences,  shows  the  relations 
between  the  two  men : — 

"Cheiau,  London,  IMA  Jfoy  1866. 

"  Dear  Ruskin, — ^Your  kind  words  &om  Dijon  were  welcome  to  me ; 
thanks.  I  did  not  doubt  your  sympathy  in  what  has  come ;  but  it  is  better 
that  1  see  it  laid  before  me.  You  are  yourself  very  unhappy,  as  I  too  well 
discern — heavy-laden,  obstructed  and  di>[drited;  but  you  have  a  great  work 
still  ahead,  and  will  gradually  have  to  gird  yourself  np  against  the  htat  of 
ikt  dm/,  which  is  coming  on  for  you, — as  the  Night  too  is  coming.  Think 
valiantly  of  these  things. 

"I  cannot  write  to  you;  I  do  not  wish  yet  even  to  speak  to  anybody; 
find  it  more  tolerable  to  gaae  steadily  in  silence  on  the  blackness  of  the 
abysses  that  have  suddenly  opened  round  me,  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up 
my  poor  little  world.  Day  by  day  the  stroke  that  has  lallen,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt oat  of  skies  all  bltte  (as  I  often  think),  becomes  more  immeasurable 
to  me ;  my  life  all  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  one  light  of  it  as  if  gone  ouL" 
And  yet  there  is  an  inexpressible  beauty,  and  even  an  epic  greatness 
(known  only  to  God  and  me),  in  the  Life  of  my  victorious  little  Darling 

■  FraitTita,  ili.  §  65. 

■  Anne  Oikhrit:  htr  Life  and   WrUing*,  1887,  p.  82. 

*  W.  O.  Collincwood's  Life  ^  ibuMn,  p.  226  (ed.  1900). 

*  A  portion  of  this  letter  lias  been  publiabed  by  Mr.  Callingwood  UUd.,  pp. 
828-227). 

*  Csrlyle  usad  tlissa  words  in  the  ntitaph  which  lis  oompoaed  for  the  tombstou* 
of  hit  wife's  &ther  in  the  chancel  of  Haiidin|[ton  Church:  "Here  likewise  dow 
rests  Jane  Welah  Csrlyl^  Spouut  of  Thomu  Carlyle,  Chelaea,  Londoii.  .  .  .  She 
died  at  London  2Iit  April,  1B06,  suddenly  matohed  away  from  him,  aud  the  light 
of  hi*  life  as  if  gone  out." 
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whom  I  shall  tee  do  more.  Silence  about  all  that;  everf  wonl  I  speak  or 
write  of  it  seems  to  desecrate  it, — so  unworthy  of  the  Fact  now  wrapt  in 
the  EtemiUes,  as  God  has  willed. 

"This  day  fortnight,  about  this  hour  (l  p.m.)  we  were  lowering  her  dust 
to  sleep  with  that  of  her  Father,  in  the  Abbey  Kirk  of  Haddington,  as 
wa*  our  covenant  for  forty  years  back :  since  that  day  my  life  has  been  as 
noitelett  as  I  could  make  it ;  and  ought  to  continue  so  till  I  see  farther.  My 
Brother  and  Miss  Welsh  are  still  with  me ;  everybody  is  and  has  been  kind 
M  Humanity  could  be;  help  me  farther  nobody  can.  If  by  slow  degrees 
I  COR  rally  to  some  useful  work  for  the  poor  remainder  of  my  days,  it  shall 
be  well  and  fit;  if  otherwise,  I  already  seem  to  see  I  shall  soon  fellow 
whither  she  has  gone.    That  is  yet  all 

"  Come  and  see  me  when  you  get  home ;  come  ofttner  and  see  me,  and 
speak  more  frankly  to  me  (for  I  am  very  true  to  yonr  highest  interests  and 
you)  while  I  still  remain  here. 

"You  can  do  nothing  for  me  in  Italy;  except  come  home  improved. 
If  you  pass  through  or  near  Montey  (in  the  Valais,  not  far  from  Vevey, 
I  think)  you  might  call  on  (Dowager)  Lady  Ashburton,  and  bring  me  some 
report  of  her.     Adieu,  my  friend,  adieu, 

"T,  Carltlb." 

Ruskin  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  immediately  on  his  return  went  to 
see  Carljle.  The  diary  records  many  visits  during  the  latter  part  of 
1866,  and  letters  from  Carlyle  contain  many  references  to  work  which 
Ruskin  undertook  for  him  in  preparing  statements  of  the  case,  revising 
circulars,  and  otherwise  in  aiding  the  propaganda  of  the  Eyre  Defence 
Committee. 

Another  side  of  Ruskin^s  doings  at  this  time — characteristic  also 
of  his  doings  at  all  times — is  shown  in  a  collection  of  letters,  which 
has  been  published,^  to  Charles  Augustus  Howell.  The  letters  are 
reprinted  in  a  later  edition  of  this  volume,  where  some  account  of 
Howell  will  be  found.  He  was  employed  by  Ruskin  for  some  few 
years  from  1866  onwards  as  secretary,  assistant,  and  almoner.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  present  volume  Ruskin's  defence  of  "indiscriminate 
charity."*  What  he  preached,  he  practised;  be  was  not  over-anxious 
to  measure  his  gifts  by  the  standard  of  deserts;  but  if  in  this  sense 
his  chaiity  was  in  some  cases  "indiscriminate,"  it  was  never  incon- 
siderate. He  had  been  one  day  to  a  Bird  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  was  interested  in  the  owner  of  a  canary;  Howell  is  in- 
structed to  go   and   give  a   sovereign   for  it,  "in  any  name  you  like, 

*  In  the  NeaBemne,  for  March  1B92,  voL  vi.  pp.  273-2S1. 

*  Setame  and  Liiiti,  g  136  (below,  p.  18S). 
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not  auae,  nor  jaan.'"  The  case  .of  a  poor  shop-boy  with  a  turn  for 
art  ii  brought  to  Ruskin's  notice ;  Howell  is  entrusted  with  funds  for 
finding  decent  lodgings  for  the  boj,  and  getting  him  into  some  school 
of  art.  A  "half-crazy  old  French  lady**  writes  to  Ruskin  disclosing 
her  sad  '^perdicament";  Howell  is  to  inquire  and,  if  he  sees  fit,  to 
"advance  her  twenty  pounds  without  interest."  Howell  comes  across 
KHue  promising  sketches  by  a  lad ;  Ruskin  "  would  like  to  be  of  any 
use  I  could  to  him."  Very  characteristic,  too,  is  the  scheme  Ruskin 
devised  for  helping  George  Cruikshank,  for  whose  talent  he  had  a 
strong  admiration,  and  who  in  his  old  age  had  fallen  into  severe 
straits.  Ruskin,  as  we  have  already  read,^  subscribed  to  the  fund 
which  was  being  collected  to  assist  the  old  man;  but  he  wanted  to 
help  him  by  work,  as  well  as  charity.  The  subject  of  Fairy  Stories 
interested  Ruskin  deeply;  and  he  said  that  his  Preface  to  an  edition 
of  German  Popular  Stories  (Vol.  XIX.)  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  he 
ever  wrote.'  So  now,  he  set  Howell  to  work  to  suggest  to  Cruik- 
ihank  a  series  of  plates  to  illustrate  a  volume  of  stories  which 
Ruskin,  with  help  from  Bume-Jones  and  Rossetti,  would  collect  and 
edit.  The  scheme  came  to  nought,  for  when  some  sample  plates 
had  been  done  for  him  by  Cruikshauk,  Ruskin  felt  that  the  old 
man  "can  do  feiry  tales  no  more.*"  So  Ruskin  had  to  content  him- 
self, instead,  with  remitting  on  old  loan  which  he  had  mode  to  the 
artist. 

With  such  kindly  thoughts  and  acts  Ruskin  occupied  himself  be- 
hind the  scenes.  His  letters  of  advice,  of  encouragement,  and  some- 
times of  material  assistance  (always  delicately  proffered)  to  artists  and 
amateurs  during  this  period  are  numerous;  examples  of  them  will  be 
found  in  a  later  volume.  For  the  rest,  the  months  passed  in  many 
quiet  studies  and  pursuits.  "I  am  cutting  down  a  bush  here  and  a 
tree  (or  what  we  call  one  in  England)  there,''  he  wrote  to  Professor 
N<xton,'  "and  making  little  fishponds  and  gutters  and  such  like,  and 
planting  peach  trees,  for  the  blossom,  and  wildflowers,  and  anjrthing 
that  is  bright  and  simple.  And  I  am  working  at  mythology  and 
geology,  and  conchology  and  chemistry,  and  what  else  there  is  of  the 
infinite  and  hopeless  unknown  to  be  stumbled  among  pleasantly."  In 
the  evenings  be  read  to  bis  mother;  for  bis  own  more  careful  daily- 
reading,  he  had  at  this  time  (as  often  before  and  afterwards)  Plato's 

1  Tfme  and  Tide,  g  116  (VoL  XVII.  p.  413). 

*  Letten  to  F.  S.  Ellit,  p.  66 ;  privately  printed  1892,  and  reprinted  in  a  Utor 
Tvlnme  of  tliis  edition. 

*  October  10,  186fi.    Lttter*  to  Charlet  EHot  Norton,  vol.  L  p.  1G2. 
XVIII.  d 
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Lamt,  and  now,  too,  Kndar,  a  poet  who  is  often  quoted  in  hi*  later 
lecturea.  He  went  sometimea  to  Bume-Jones's  itudio  to  draw  from 
the  model,  and  the  diary  of  thii  uune  date  (1866-1867)  reeordji  alw 
hia  work  upon  some  of  the  beautiful  atudiet  of  pheasants  and  part- 
ridges iriiich  may  now  be  seen  in  his  Drawing  School  at  Oxford.  He 
found  time,  too,  to  see  many  friends,  and  to  receive  visits  at  Denmaric 
Hill  from  young  and  ardent  disciples.  An  account  of  one  such  visit, 
which  has  been  communicated  to  the  editors,'  thouf^  it  refers  to  s 
somewhat  later  date,  may  fitly  close  this  aceount  of  Raskin's  home 
life  at  Denmark  Hill,  of  which  it  gives  an  impreasioD  as  pleasantly 
characteristic  as  it  is  vivid.  The  writer  was  the  late  Miss  B.  S. 
Roberts.  She  had  made  a  collection  of  rare  mosses  of  the  Lake 
District,  which  she  had  sent,  on  an  introducticm  from  the  Richnxmda, 
to  Raskin: — 

"Not  that  I  am  ever  likely  to  forget  the  l6th  of  November  1B69,  bat 
it  will  be  such  a  pleasuia  to  me  to  write  the  particulars  of  that  bright 
day, 

"It  was  as  suDoy  uid  almost  as  warm  as  summer.  On  handing  ray  card 
and  asking  for  Miss  White  (Miss  Agnew'a  friend,  staying  there  during  her 
absence)  the  aervant  wai  about  to  ahow  me  into  the  drawing-room,  when 
another  maid  came  forward  and  said,  '  If  that's  Misa  Roberts,  ahe  is  to  be 
asked  into  the  study.'  So  I  followed  my  conductor  upstairs,  and  found 
myself  in  John  Rusldn's  study — not  his  real  mtri  room,  but  where  be  evi- 
dently kept  his  choice  sketches  and  pictures,  books,  etc — a  pleasant  room 
with  two  windows  looking  over  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  a 
large  lawn  with  trees  and  clumps  of  shrubs,  with  a  field  beyond,  uid 
Sydenham  In  the  distance.  The  maid  reappeared  in  a  mfnute.  'Would 
I  take  a  seat?  Mr.  Raskin  would  be  in  directly.'  So  I  waited  perhaps 
another  minute  or  two,  and  I  looked  roand  the  room;  but  I  don't  think 
I  was  able  to  take  in  mueb^-only  I  noticed  the  table  was  covered  with 
pieces  of  EUuei  of  the  Dtut.  There  was  a  bookcase  and  other  cases  about 
the  loom — the  door  opened,  and  the  dream  and  desire  of  so  many  years 
was  fulfilled — John  Ruskin  stood  before  me.  Taking  mj  band  in  both  his, 
and  with  many  kind  words  of  greeting,  he  at  once  made  me  feel  at  ease 
and  at  home.  Of  coarse,  older  and  more  worn  and  thin  than  the  portrait 
in  the  SeUctma,  but  the  same  beautiful— or  as  my  darling  mother  calls  it, 
txUttuU — face,  the  deep  blue  earnest  kindly  eyes,  light  brown  hair,  worn 
rather  long,  and  wonderfully  expressive  mouth.  I  looied  at  him,  tried  to  take 
iiim  all  in,  yet  sometimes  I  feel  as  If  I  had  never  seen  him — though  I  do 

'  Bj  Mrs.  Chsrlw  Lawry,  School  House,  Sedberg ;  oieee  of  the  writer. 
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*ee  htm  as  he  first  came  before  me,  and  I  bear  hfa  voict—vtrj  sweet  and 
picaunt  Now  I  must  try  and  put  down  in  order  alt  that  he  said,  and 
fint,  after  welcoming  me  and  sajing  fae  waa  glad  to  see  me,  and  all  nich 
kind  and  gradoos  things,  he  said,  'But  I  was  going  to  say  I  am  dis- 
appointed  in  yon.  I  expected  to  see  you  bronied  with  the  snn — hearty 
■nd  robust — what  I  should  expect  from  a  yonng  lady  who  lires  In  the 
eoantry  and  takes  long  walks  In  search  of  mosses  and  flowers — ^bnt  you  look 
very  delicate.  I  hope  you  are  not  ill.'  I  assured  him  I  was  very  well, 
only  never  strong,  but  always  strong  enough  to  go  anywhere  in  search  of 
mosses  or  anything  else  for  him.  (I  did  not  tell  him  that  exdtement  nerer 
flushes  me,  but  makes  me  turn  pale,  and  that  I  had  hardly  slept  all  the 
night  before,  thinking  of  the  morning.)  Thea  he  sdd  he  had  a  poor  little 
Khool  girl,  whom  h«  waa  trying  to  help,  in  another  room — she  was  just 
going,  but  meanwhile  he  would  bring  Miss  White  to  me,  or  I  could  take 
off  my  hat  and  thco  he  would  oome  and  talk  to  me.  So  Miss  White  earae — 
a  i^etty,  simple,  and  very  agreeable  girl.  She  took  me  Into  her  room,  and 
then  we  returned  to  the  study,  where  we  chatted  for  perhaps  ten  minates, 
when  Mr.  Ruskln  came  in  again,  when  he  said  to  her,  'Now,  Lizsie,  we 
don't  want  you ;  you  go  down  to  the  drawing-room  and  get  on  with  your 
iketching.  Miss  Roberts  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say.'  I  had  ptitested 
against  staying  to  lunch — said  I  would  not  stay  and  take  up  his  predons 
time ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  my  going — said  lunch  was  ordered  at  two, 
and  we  had  an  hour  before  us.  Ah  me  I  When  I  heard  those  words, 
I  fonnd  myself  sitting  in  a  cludr  he  placed  and  drew  forward  for  me.  It 
1  too  good  to  be  real  indeed ;  all  through  I  was  in  a  dream,  a  beauti- 
fiil  dream,  which  now  I  am  trying  to  put  on  paper — but  I  cannot  do  It 
As  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  write  down  Am  conversation — It  can  only 
be  the  merest  tkadom  of  the  good  thing  Itself.  He  fint  said,  '  So  you  are 
fend  of  botany  and  flowers?'  'No,'  I  said,  'not  of  botany.  I  love  flowers, 
hut  I  know  nothing  of  botany.'  'But,'  he  answered,  'you  sent  me  the 
names  of  fungi — how  did  you  get  them?'  I  told  him  'from  Mrs.  Loudon.' 
He  said,  'I  have  all  the  books  necessary,  but  it  takes  me  so  much  time, 
•ay,  to  look  through  five  or  six  volnmes,  lor  the  name  of  one  little 
fiingas.' 

"Then  he  went  on  in  a  most  beantifhl  strain  to  describe  a  kind  of 
society  he  wished  to  &rm  of  right-minded,  right-hearted  people — men 
and  women  who  would  determine  to  try  and  do  some  good  in  the  world; 
girls  were  all  for  vanity,  or  men  for  avarice,  getting  more,  mort.  He 
wanted  pet^le  to  be  amUnl  with  what  they  had,  and  to  live  simply,  and 
every  day  to  do  some  good.  Then  he  gave  me  his  ideas  of  a  scheme  for 
benefiting  the  Swiss  people.  'I  am  thinking  so  much  just  now  about  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  the  rain  from  heaven.  We  are  apt  to  think  o(  the 
«im  as  everything  to  us,  but  what  would  our  earth  be  but  for  the  rain? 
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"He  Mndetli  rain  on  the  just  tad  on  the  nnjiiat"  But  see  in  the 
Swiss  Tftlleysi  the  valley  of  Uie  Rhone,  and  the  town  of  Slon  and  otben 
devastated  by  moimtaiD  torrenta  —  whole  vUlagea  awept  away,  and  once 
fertUe  lands  laid  low  with  fever  from  the  ftagnant  water  lefL'  Then 
he  traclced  the  tiny  atream  to  it>  source  up  the  mountain.  Then,  in  its 
in&ncy,  the  mountain  stream  was  easily  controlled — you  could  guide  it, 
lead  it  where  and  how  you  would.  So,  he  said,  let  each  house — the 
cbAlets  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains — let  each  make  an  embankment  of 
tnrf  round  a  pond  which  they  must  dig  out  In  the  course  of  one  tiny 
stream,  and  so  catck  it  and  keep  it  there — it  would  be  weaUh  to  them 
in  time  of  drought.  How  eagerly  men  would  rush  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  dig  gold,  but  they  think  nothing  of  this  rain  gold — ^'it  if  gold. 
But,'  he  said,  'I  mean  to  write  to  the  Alpine  Club  and  lay  the  plan  befwe 
than.' 

"I  said  something  about  the  horror  I  had  of  London  and  all  cities  in 
answer  to  his  remaric,  'So  yon  veiy  seldom  come  to  London.'  He  said, 
'Have  you  never  seen  a  beautiful  city?'  'No,  I  cannot  think  any  ctfy 
beautiful.'  'Milan?'  I  said  I  had  been  there,  but  did  not  think  the  city 
beautiful.  'Well,  perhaps  hardly  beauHfiil,  but  very  different  from  London.' 
'Yes,'  I  said;  'I  could  not  love  dties — always  wished  the  description  of 
heaven  had  not  been  as  a  city,  with  streets ' ;  but  he  said,  '  Caonot  you 
lecture  a  city  that  we  might  love  to  dwell  In — bouses  with  plenty  of  garden 
ground  around  them — trees  all  down  the  streets — and  then  the  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-men — we  ought  to  care  for  this.'  He  said  there  were  signs 
of  decay  in  England,  as  of  Rome  before  the  fall;  but  Florence  will  rise 
scnnewbere,  I  cannot  say  where  or  when,  but  'Florence  will  rise.'  I  hear 
bis  voice  saying  '  Florence  will  rise ' — such  a  sweet,  quiet  confidence  in  the 
tone.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  want  of  &ith  in  God  shown  by  most  of  our 
scientific  men,  and  the  want  of  principle  among  statesmen ;  and  the  want  of 
courage  and  common-sense  among  the  clergy ;  but  spoke  with  admiration  of 
Kingsley,  Maurice,  Stopfbnl  Brooke,  and  Tyrwhitt  of  Oxford.'  Then  be  said 
he  often  wondered  how  men  who  would,  and  did,  constantly  go  into  miser- 
able houses,  to  the  sick  and  dying,  do  this  which  ht  should  shrink  from 
doing,  yet  were  so  afraid  of  speaking  what  they  really  thought  from  the 
pulpit  When  did  you  hear  the  wrongs  and  fahetteue*  of — no,  he  did  not 
use  that  word — people  did  not  like  to  be  told  they  were  doing  wrong — 
leading  false  lives — ^yet  that  was  what  we  ought  to  have  from  the  pulpit. 
Then  he  said, '  I  don't  go  to  church — I  cannot.'  Something  was  said  about 
inspiration  and  the  Bible,  that  all  the  good  and  true  things  said  now  were 


To  his  Hmtdbook  qf  Pictorial  Art  RubIciii  contributed  a  drawing  (lee  Vol.  XV., 
frontispiOM,  and  p.  xzx.) ;  and  in  Iiti  Our  Sketching  Club  Rnskin  allowed  mucb  of 
Th§  Bleinmli  <^  DratciJtg  to  be  incorporated  (ibid.,  p.  6). 
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hma  God,  sad  in  their  measuie  inspired.  He  s«id  what  m  ml  ui4)l  many 
nwde  of  tbe  Kble,  calUng  it  the  Word  of  God— ■  great  mistake— but 
bow  he  admired  and  loved  the  Bible,  And  be  lulded,  'I  often  think  I  should 
to  like  to  devote  myself  espedallj'  to  try  and  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
m«ny  parts,  but,'  he  said,  'they  would  think  me  a  hTpocrite.  I  never 
go  to  church.'  I  said  how  I  wished  he  would,  and  surely  he  did  not  care 
what  people  said  of  bim,  or  thought  He  said,  'Oh,  but  1  do  care.'  I 
told  him  I  chiefly  loved  and  valued  his  comments  on  the  Bible,  and  I 
was  sure  numbers  did  the  some.  He  showed  me  several  lovely  little 
woodcuts  of  flowers  he  had  drawn,  saying  he  had  found  a  man  who  did 
them  so  well — just  caught  the  spirit  of  tbe  thing  —  a  dandelion,  very 
beautiful  heaths,  etc.,  and  then  a  most  exquisite  sketch  of  the  dear  little 
'lady's  tresses';^  and  when  I  said  'Yes,  I  know  it,  we  found  It  so  much 
this  summer,'  he  teemed  surprised,  saying,  'How  I  prized  it  in  Switser- 
land ! '  Then  he  spoke  of  the  Island,  and  I  told  him  how  many  rare  flowett 
we  had ;  he  thought  he  must  come  some  day.  Then  he  showed  me  the 
original  of  one  of  the  drawings  in  Modem  PmMert — a  lovely  branch,  I  quite 
remembered  it  in  the  book.  This  was  framed,  as  were  others — pencil 
drawings,  with  slight  colouring  on  the  stem — a  little  flake  white,  then 
some  serpents'  and  birds'  heads  —  evidently  studies  for  Qfteen  of  Ok  Air 
— and  a  lovely  woman's  face.  Then  be  went  to  the  window  and  lifted 
up  the  shelf  of  what  would  be  the  sill,  and  it  seemed  fitted  up  for 
these  pictures.  What  he  took  out  was  one  with  two  pages  of  an 
ancient  missal,  but  also  the  letters  were  serpent-ltke,  forked  and  wicked- 
looking,  yet  this  was  designed  when  the  Christian  &ith  was  strong  and 
pure," 

This  was  a  morning  at  Denmark  Hill,  as  will  be  seen  by  readers 
of  this  volume,  with  the  author  of  Seiame  and  Lilitg  and  The  Ethkt 
o/the  Dtut. 


"SESAME  AND  LILIES" 

The  book,  which  stands  first  in  this  volume,  took  at  once  the 
place,  which  it  has  ever  since  occupied,  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
author's  writings  (see  Bibliographical  Note).  With  its  porititm  in  the 
body  of  his  work  we  have  dealt  already  (p.  xx.);  some  particulars 
remain  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  its  origin  and  it*  history.    Hie 

*  Papular  name  for  quaking  grasses  of  the  genus  Brum, 
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book,  in  its  original  oad  in  its  moet  widely  dreolated  form,  consiits 
(tf  the  two  lectures  entitled  respectively  "Of  Kings'  Tre«uries"  and 
**  Of  QiKcni'  Gardena."  They  contain  eome  of  Ruikin'i  best  known  and 
moat  beautiful  pani^es;  though  carefully  writtm,  they  were  written, 
it  ihould  be  remembered,  for  oral  delirery.^  The  firvt  lecture  was 
ddivered  at  the  Rusholme  Town  Hall,  near  Maucheater,  in  aid  of  s 
fond  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  formation  of  a  library  in  connezioa 
with  the  Kuaholme  Institute.  The  subject  was  thus  appropriate  to 
tiie  occasion,  the  "Kings'  Treasuries**  of  which  Ruskin  spoke  being 
libruies  at  good  books.  The  second  lecture  was  delivered  a  week 
later  at  the  Town  Ball,  King  Street,  Manchester  (now  the  Free 
Reference  Library),  and  was  in  ud  of  a  fund  for  opening  and  fitting 
up  additional  sdiools  in  a  densely  inhabited  part  of  Ancoats.  On 
the  same  visit  to  Manchester  Ruskin  was  invited  to  address  the  boys 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  a  report  of  his  remarks  is  here  included 
in  an  Appendix  (pp.  65&-55T). 

In  the  following  year  Ruskin  prepared  the  lectures  for  publica- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  sent  "advance  sheets**  of  tfacm  to  his  friend 
Coventry  Patmore,  from  whose  Angel  wi  the  House  be  bad  quoted 
in  the  lecture  cm  "Queens*  Gardrais,*'  He  had  taken  some  Hbertiea 
with  the  poet*s  text,  and  Patmore  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to 
aecept  Ruskin's  emendation.  This,  however,  Ruskin  dissuaded  hlro 
ttom  doing;  the  letter,  from  which  these  facts  appear,  shows  also 
what  Patmore  thought  of  the  book,  and  how  Ruskin  felt  acme  satis* 
&ction  in  having  delivered  his  soul  in  it: — 


"Dknmabx  Hnji,  S.  [Jvn*  I86fi]. 
"DaiB  PATHoaa,  —  I  hope  you'll  have  that  ridiculous  book  of 
mine  next  week.  I  wish  I  could  feel  it  a  little  'pearly'  myself; 
for  the  rest,  I  entirely  sympathise  with  you  in  that  butterfly  notion 
(csirital  in  expression,  by  the  way),  only  I  feel  it  an  Egyptian 
hailstorm,  mingled  with  fire.  The  lectures  were  written  for  a 
couple  of  schoolgirls  in  reality,  and  only  delivered  to  arouse  them, 
not  in  the  least  expecting  they  were  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  public. 
But  I've  got  some  BilMngagate  spoken  out  in  the  first  lecture,  which 
relieves  one's  mind,  like  swearing,  even  when  there's  nobody  to 
hear.  Don't  alter  your  line;  I  altered  It  indeed  partly  intention- 
ally in  ranfni;,  because  I   didn't   think   people   would  understand 

1  See  tha  aothor'i  Pre&ce  of  1871,  §  3  (below,  p.  33). 
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'spent,'  etc,  itniglit  off  lip«,  but  it  is  much  better  in  reading.  A 
wonuui's  influence  Is  not  all  '  granted ' ;  much  of  it  is  spent  In  anull 
change  here  and  there ;  nor  ia  it  all  with  sacred,  but  it  u  all  with 
respectful  thrift, 

"Respectful  and  quite  mithrifty  love  to  your  wife. 

"Ever  fiUthfitlly  yours, 

"J.  RosxiN."' 


The  book  was  sccoonted  "pearly"  by  other  readers,  and  new 
editions  were  rapidly  called  for.  In  the  first  lectore  (§  85)  Ruskin 
had  made  an  incidental  refoence  to  Alpine  climbing,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  appearance  of  the  book  the  terrible  accident  on 
the  Matterhom  occurred.  This  suggested  to  him  the  Preface  to  the 
Second  Edition,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  since  1867  reprinted 

(pp.  ia-39).' 

The  title  "  Sesame  and  Lilies "  is  often  referred  to  as  one  of  Roskin^s 
fiuidful  cryptograms.  "Sesame'*  and  "Lilies"  were  indeed,  as  the  titles 
to  leetores  on  the  infioenoe  of  good  books  and  of  good  women  respec- 
tively, a  kind  of  shorthand,  in  which  Ruskin  compressed  many  ideas. 
The  first  and  obvioos  meaning  of  "  Sesame '"  and  of  "  Kings'*  Treasuries  ^ 
is  explained  in  the  words  with  which  the  lecture  now  closes  (p.  105). 
"  Open  Sesame "  was,  as  everybody  remembers,  the  charm  that  causes 
the  doors  of  the  robbers'  cave  to  fly  open  in  the  tale  of  "  Ali  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves,"  and  Ruakin  meant  therefore  by  the  title 
"Sesame"  to  Indicate  that  his  lecture  dealt  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  which  opens  the  door  to  the  secrets  of  good  literature. 
He  who  can  read  a  true  book  aright  has  an  "open  Sesame"  to 
audiences  with  the  great  and  wise  of  all  time.  The  key  which  un- 
locks the  door  has  many  wards — such  as  diligence,  an  understanding 
heart,  and,  above  all,  a  sympathetic  imagination,  I'his  is  "the  open 
Sesame  of  a  huge,  obscure,  endless  cave,  vith  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
pare  gold  scattered  in  it;  the  wandering  about  and  gathering  of  the 
pieces  may  be  left  to   any   of  us — all   can  accomplish   that;   but  the 

■  Tlili  letter  hat  slready  appeared  in  the  Uemoir*  and  Oormpandenet  nf  (%Mn- 
tty  Potman,  I17  Basil  ChampneTi,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  It  refers  to  tlie  quotation 
mmi  Tie  An^  fn  t}»  Hout  mads  by  Ruikin  in  his  lecture  at  Msuchester  on 
"Qoeeu'  Gkrdeni,"  and  printed  in  Seiame  and  IMet,  %  66  (p.  120  vid  n.).  As 
that  book  me  published  on  June  21,  186fi,  the  date  of  this  letter  ii  approsi- 
mstel*  fixed. 

*  For  other  references  to  Rusldn  in  oofmoziMi  with  the  Aljrine  Club,  see  VoL  V. 
p.  Iviii.  and  n. ;  and  oompue  belov,  p.  345. 
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first  opening  of  that  invisible  door  in  the  rock  is  of  the  inupnation 
only."'  The  sub-title  of  the  lecture,  "Of  Kings'  Treasuries"  fits  in 
with  this  meaning  of  "Sesame."  Gold,  as  the  autiior  says  (|  13,  p.  64), 
is  "the  physical  type  of  wisdom";  and  it  is  the  peari  of  great  price. 
Hence  the  motto  from  the  Septuagint  which  Ruskin  put  on  the  ori^nal 
title-page  (p.  3) :  "  llie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in 
a  field ;  the  which  when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy 
thereqf  goeth  and  selletb  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeih  that  fieW" 
(Matthew  xiii.  44).  Then  he  plays  furtiier  with  the  type;  and,  with 
reference  in  his  mind  to  passages  in  f7nto  thit  Latt  (where  the  riches 
of  a  State  are  said  to  consist  in  its  happy  men  and  women),  be  con- 
nects his  KtngB^  Treasuries  with  the  work  of  social  reform:  "the 
treasuries  of  true  kings  are  the  streets  of  their  cities;  and  the  gold 
they  gather,  which  for  others  is  as  the  mire  of  the  streets,  changes 
itself,  for  them  and  their  people,  into  a  crystalline  pavement  for  ever- 
more,"* with  which  passage  should  be  compared  the  motto  from 
the  Book  of  Job,  placed  beneath  the  title  of  the  lecture  in  the  original 
editiouB  (p.  53  n.).  The  only  true  and  substantial  kingship  among  men 
consists,  he  says  further  (§g  51,  52),  in  the  calm  and  beneficent  rule 
of  moral  power,  which  it  is  the  function  of  reading  and  of  education 
to  confirm.  In  later  editions.  Buskin  substituted  a  quotation  from 
Lucian  which  introduces  us  to  another  train  of  thought  that  passed 
through  his  mind  when  he  called  the  lecture  "Sesame."  Sesame  is  a 
leguminous  plant,  native  in  the  East,  frt>m  whose  fruit  an  oil  is  still 
pressed,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  rice.  A 
sesame-cake,  in  which  the  seeds  were  roasted  and  pounded  with  honey, 
was  an  Athenian  delicacy,  given  to  guests  at  a  wedding.  In  Ludan's 
dialogue  of  The  Fithermen ;  or,  the  Hiaen  (*.«.  Philosophers),  this  delicacy 
is  promised  as  a  bait  to  the  philosophers  who  are  to  come  up  and  be 
judged  by  Philosophy  in  person.  "You  shall  each  have  a  cake  of 
sesame — and  ten  pound."  Such  are  the  rewards  which  Ruskin,  too, 
holds  out  to  those  whom  be  is  addressing:  they  shall  find  Wisdom, 
which  is  the  true  riches,  and  at  the  wedding-feast  of  each  good  woman 
the  cakes  shall  be  of  enchanted  grain.  The  thought  that  was  in  his 
mind  is  shown  by  a  note  which  he  pencilled  beside  the  quotation  from 
Lacian  in  one  of  his  copies  of  the  book :  "  Wonderful  passage :  Arist. 
Av.   166-170."     Ilie  reference   is   to  the   passage  in   which  the   poet 

>  Modem  Fainlert,  vol.  ii.  pt  iiL  sec  IL  ch.  iii.  §  4  (VoL  IV.  p.  2A1> 
'  See  below,  p.  lOfi  n. 
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describeB  the  ideal  commanity  of  the  Bird*.    The  Hoopoe  telb  the  tale 
to  the  Athenian  Eaelpides:— 


Not  diwgreMble 
For  daily  wear  nod  tear :  to  take  an  inabuice, 
YoD  have  to  Itve  without  a  purM. 


Good  riddance 
Of  one  of  life's  most  palpable  eormptioiu ! 


We  fleed  in  gardens  on  white  itmtme  gruni. 
On  mfrtJe-berries,  poppy-eeed,  and  water-mint.' 

It  is  to  the  Bimpler  life,  &r  removed  from  the  reatleM  pursuit  of 
material  wealth,  that  Ruakin  aummons  all  those  who  hear  him;  and 
thua  we  may  Sod  in  this  book  a  connezioo  with  7^  Eagle's  Nest: 
"None  of  us  yet  know,  for  none  of  us  have  yet  been  taught  in  early 
youth,  what  fairy  palaces  we  may  build  of  beautiful  thought — proof 
against  all  adversity :  bright  fancies,  satiafied  memories,  noble  histories, 
fitithfiil  sayings,  treasure-housea  of  precioua  and  restful  thou^ts,  which 
care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain  make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away 
from  ua — houses,  built  without  handa,  for  our  souls  to  live  tn."'  It  is 
inch  a  treasure-house  that,  by  common  consent  of  thousands  of  readers 
during  four  decades,  Kuakin  himself  built  up  in  this  present  book. 

The  title  of  the  second  lecture — "Lilies.  Of  Queens'  Gardens'" — ^is 
simpler,  and  hardly  needs  any  notice  here.  Ruakin  explains  his  mean- 
ing clearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  (§  58).  The  territory  over 
which  a  good  woman  exercises  sway  is  as  the  garden  of  a  Queen ;  the 
lily,  emblem  of  purity,  is  the  sceptre  of  her  rule, — the  type  of  tiie 
pure  influence  which  she  may  wield  both  at  home  and  in  the  world. 
For  her  "the  Lily  whispers — I  wait"  (§  94);  and  behiod  her  ateps, 
the  flowers  rise  (§  98).  Hence  Ruskin's  question  in  Fort  Ciavigera:* 
"Do  you  know  now,  any  of  you,  ladies  mine,  what  Giotto's  lilies  mean 

>  B.  H.  KmuiedT's  tnnalatiou. 

*  JSatUr*  Stst,  %  206. 

*  Letter  46. 
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between  the  roees?  or  how  they  may  alio  grow  amoog  the  Sesame  of 
knightly  BpeusF"  Riukin's  Euccesnve  mottoes  (p.  109  n.)  show  bow 
recoUections  of  the  Canticles,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Horace  mingled  in  his 
thouj^ts  OS  he  chose  the  title. 

In  revising  and  re-issuing  Saame  and  IMiea  in  1871  Ruskin  in- 
dnded  a  third  lecture  and  wrote  a  new  Preface.  The  third  lecture, 
entitled  "The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Art,"  was  delivered  in  Dublin 
on  May  18,  1868.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  Afternoon  Lectures  on 
variouB  subjects  (religion  excepted)  arranged  by  a  Committee  of  the 
principal  residents  in  Dublin.  The  lectures  were  given  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science ;  but  in  Raskin's  case,  "  so  great  was 
the  demand  for  tickets,  that  the  place  had  to  be  changed  to  the 
Concert  Hall  of  the  Exhibition  Palace.^  Long  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  lecture  the  boll  was  crowded,  about  SOOO  penons 
being  present."'  Ruskin  had  written  his  lecture  with  exceptional 
care,  and  as  there  were  allusions  in  it  to  tfae  intended  place  of 
d^very,*  he  still  described  the  lecture  as  given  "in  the  tbeabe  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science."  Ruskin  had  reasons  of  his  own,  other 
than  those  which  appear  on  tfae  surface  of  the  lecture,  for  throwing 
into  it  his  very  best  work.  "  I  put  into  it,"  he  said  once  to  on  io- 
timate  friend,  "all  that  I  knew";  and  to  the  like  efiect  he  says  in  the 
Pr^ace  (p.  84)  that  certain  passof^  of  it  "  contain  the  best  ^pression 
I  have  yet  been  able  to  put  in  words  of  what,  so  far  as  is  witiih)  my 
power,  I  mean  henceforward  both  to  do  myself,  and  to  plead  with  all 
over  whom  I  have  any  Influence  to  do  according  to  their  means." 
Ftom  a  different  standpoint,  a  distinguished  critic  has  endorsed  Ruskin^s 
piefermce  for  this  piece  of  work.  In  Sesame  and  Lilies,  wrote  Sir 
Leslie  Stefdien,  "Raskin's  style  was  at  its  best.  He  can  still  be  as 
eloquoit  as  of  oId«  though  less  ornate;  and,  though  the  argument 
wanders  a  little,*  be  manages  to  give  a  re^l&r  and  concentrated  ex- 
pression of  his  real  convictions.  The  last  section  in  that  volume, 
*Hie  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts,*  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  perfect 
of  his  essays.  Perhaps,"  odds  that  cheeriest  of  pessimists,  "I  am  a 
little  prejudiced  by  its  confession,  franker  than  usual,  of  the  melancholy 
conviction  that,  after  all,  life  is  a  mystery,  and  no  solution  really 
satnfacttny.    It  is  a  good  bit  of  pessimism,  especially  if  yon  omit  the 

>  S«e  tbe  nferencc  in  g  104  (p.  Ifil). 


■  DaiA/  Sscpr***,  Mav  14,  1 
■In  §ir 


I  103  (Wow,  p.  148). 
*  This  also  wu  partly  Ruikin'i  opinion.    Th«  two  Srtt  leetnrea,  he  aaid, 
frafmsntarj  and  ill-MTsnged"  (Preface  of  1871,  §  S;  p.  34). 
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moral  Rt  th«  eod."^  It  wu  precisel;  in  "the  moral  at  tiw  «id" 
that   Ruakin  aftenrank  fimnd   the  ttmag  lalt  of  the  esaay:   it  ocm* 

tained,  he  uid,  "the  entire  gist  and  oooclusion"  of  the  other  lecture* 
ia  the  volume.*  And  it  was  beoauM  of  the  partly  peaiimiatic  tone 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  lectare  that  ia  some  later  editiona  he 
omitted  the  whole  diawune.  "One  of  my  chief  reaaons,"'  he  said, 
"for  withdrawing  &om  the  later  edition  of  Setame  and  LUiu  the 
clonng  lecture,  on  '  The  Mystery  of  Life,'  was  the  feeling  that  I  had 
not  with  enough  care  examined'  the  spirit  of  faith  in  God,  and  hope 
in  Futurity,  which,  though  unexpreued,  were  meant  by  the  master  of 
tragedy  to  he  felt  by  the  spectator,  what  they  were  to  himself,  the 
■(dution  and  coosolatian  of  all  the  wonderfulnesa  of  sorrow."*  But 
at  the  time  when  the  lecture  was  written,  its  tone  was  characteristic 
partly  of  Ruslun''8  own  thought)  and  wholly  of  the  standpoint  which 
he  then  took  in  addressing  the  public.  (See  on  this  subject  the  note 
on  The  Crotm  of  WiJd  Otfw,  below,  p.  buTii.) 

I'lie  Preface  which  Ruskin  added  to  Setamg  and  UHts  in  1871  was 
also  a  Preface  to  the  whole  series  of  bis  collected  Works  then  contem- 
plated. To  the  subject  of  his  new  arrangements  with  the  publishing 
and  bookselling  trades,  we  shall  hare  to  return  in  a  later  volume;  the 
Tarioua  "Advertisements"  in  which  Raskin  explained  his  scheme  to 
the  public  are  here  given  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  (pp.  9-11).  In 
announcing  the  intended  "Works**  Edition,  Ruskin  says,  it  may  here 
be  noted,  tiiat  he  proposed  to  add  some  comments;  to  "throw  together 
the  shorter  fragments  that  bear  on  each  other";  and  sometimes  to 
"fill  in  with  such  unprinted  lectures  or  studies  as  seem  worth  pre- 
serving" (§  2).  This  is  the  scheme,  unfulfilled  by  Ruskin  himself, 
whidi  the  editors  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  the  pres^it  Com- 
fdete  Edition  of  his  Works. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Preface  of  1871  is  a  supplementary  Ad- 
dress to  Girls,  and  needs  no  elucidation  here;  but  at  the  end  (p.  48) 
Ruskin  gives,  in  concentrated  form,  a  reading  of  his  own  character — a 
portrait  of  himself  drawn  in  allusive  colours — which  may  require  some 
iUuBtrative  references.  "A  man,"  it  is  said,  "is  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps."  Ruskin  names  three  of  the  persons  in  past  history 
with  whom  he  had  most  sympathy.  The  first  is  an  Italian  poet.  "In 
all  that  is  strongest  and   deepest  in  me, — that  fits  me  for  my  work, 

1  "John  Ruskin,"  in  the  Xational  Armw,  April  190O. 

■  See,  agidn,  PnfiiM  of  1871,  g  S. 

■  Sm  th«  pHMga  on  Stukespeaie  in  g  US  (below,  pp.  161-162). 
•  iW*  Ooe^iam,  Latter  01. 
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and  gives  light  or  shadow  to  my  being,  I  have  sympathy  with  Guido 
Guinicelli.^ ^  Guido  is  one  of  the  "Early  Italian  Poets ^  (he  died  in 
1976)  from  whom  typical  poems  were  translated  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
in  the  volume  so  entitled.  Rossetti  hod  shown  hii  tnuulations  in 
manuscript  to  Riukin,  who  admired  them  so  much  that  he  advanced 
the  money  which  was  necessary  for  their  publication  in  1861.*  It 
is,  then,  in  Rossetti's  volume'  that  we  may  most  surely  find  the  clue 
to  Raskin's  meaning  here.  To  some  extent  his  allurions  are  emtmc. 
Read  Guinicelli^s  sonnet  to  his  Lady — 

"Yea,  let  me  pnise  my  lady  whom  I  love. 

Likening  her  unto  the  lily  and  the  rote" — 

and  compare  with  it  the  motto  first  ^ven  to  "Queens'  Gardens" — 
"As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love."  Rut  in  GhiinioelH^s  canzone, 
"Of  the  Gentle  Heart,"  there  is  an  exoteric  link  of  sympathy  with 
Ruskin^s  character  that  all  his  readers  may  i»ze: — 

"  Let  no  man  predicate 
Tiiat  aught  the  name  of  gentleneu  should  have. 

Even  In  a  Idng's  estate. 
Except  the  heart  there  be  a  gentle  man's. 

The  star-beam  lights  the  wave, — 
Heaven  holds  the  star  and  the  star's  radiance." 

It  is  to  this  poem  that  Dante  refers  in  the  Vita  Nuava : — 

"  Love  and  the  gentle  heart  are  one  same  thing, 
Eveu  as  the  wise  man  in  his  ditty  saith."  * 

Ruskin's  self-portiaiture,  in  confessing  his  sympathy  wHh  the  poet 
of  "The  Gentle  Heart,"  tecolls  the  simple  words  in  which  a  wise 
judge  of  men  recorded  his  impression  of  the  author  of  Seaame  and 
LiHea,  "I  should  wish,"  wrote  Jowett,  after  a  visit  to  Rrantwood, 
"never  to  lose  the   impression  of  the  kind   welcome  which  I  received 

1  Sm  below,  p.  48. 

■  Sm  DanU  Qabritl  BoMttti:  Letlert  and  Memoir,  hy  W.  M.  RoMetti,  vol.  i. 
p.  216. 

■  At  pp.   zao  to  298  of  the  edition  of  1874  (then    sntitled    DanU    and    U» 
OrtU). 

*  D.  O.  Rossetti's  DanU  mtd  kU  Oireit,  p.  63. 
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from  him.  He  ia  tlie  gentlest  and  most  innocent  of  mankind,"^  But 
there  wen  depths  of  item  and  bitter  feeling  in  Ruskin  also.  "  In 
my  enforced  and  accidental  temper,  and  thoughts  of  things  and  of 
people,"  he  adds,  "I  have  sympathy  with  Dean  Swift."  Ruskin,  "the 
gentlest  of  mankind,"  was  one  of  the  most  vitaperative  of  writers. 
"I've  got  some  BilliDgsgate  spoken,"  he  wrote  to  Patmore,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  this  veiy  book ;  "  which  relieves  one's  mind,  like  swearing.'' 
"I  have  been  reading  Dean  Swift's  Life,"  Ruskin  wrote  to  his  mother 
(from  Baveno,  May  6,  1669),  "  and  GuUiver't  Traveb  again.  Putting 
the  delight  in  dirt,  which  is  a  mere  disease,  aside.  Swift  is  very  like  me,  , 
in  moat  things,  in  opinions  exactly  the  same."'  When  confronted  by 
the  ahams  and  hypocrisies  of  the  world,  Ruskin  felt  to  the  full  Swift's 
stmo  indignatio,  and  the  indignation  lacerated  his  heart.  The  scorn 
which  Ruskin  poured,  especially  in  his  later  years,  upon  the  pursuits, 
ambitions,  institutions  of  men  and  women  around  him,  and  the  biting 
irony  with  which  he  tipped  his  sarcasms,  link  him — in  other  respects 
io  unlike— with  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Ttib  and  Gulliver's  Travdt. 
But  Ruskin  was  never  soured ;  the  genial  and  kindly  qualities  of  his 
nature  were  never  killed;  he  never  lost  faith  in  human  nature;  even 
when  most  despairing,  he  was  ready  with  schemes  for  conceivable  re- 
generations of  the  world.  "In  my  constant  natural  temper,  and 
thou^ts  of  things  and  of  people,  I  have  sympathy  with  Marmoatel." 
Here  the  points  of  sympathy  are  easy  to  follow.  In  his  Mimoirtt, 
Marmontel  (1728-1799)  describes  "the  influence  of  natural  surround- 
inga  upon  bis  character ;  his  close  observation  of  nature ;  his  strong 
sense  of  justice;  his  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
the  exact  meaning  of  words  ^  his  appreciation  of  the  futility  of  mere 
worldly  success  as  compared  with  a  useful  and  honourable  life,  and 
his  keen  antipathy  to  religious  persecution."'     Theae  are  all  points  of 


'y^^^' 


I  L^t  and  LetUrt  <lf  Bmjdmin  JoveU,  hj  ETelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis  CRiupbeU, 
ToL  ii.  p.  2A7.     The  year  of  the  viait  was  1883. 

*  HerB  is  ■  fine  pa  wye  in  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  John  Buikin  (p.  llfi)  on  this 
pasMge  of  Raikin's  antobioynphical  confession:  "Stranfe  parallBi,  siuguiar  coin- 
ddances  !  The  moat  dnb-coloured  with  the  most  purple  of  all  yreat  maaters  of 
Ensllili ;  the  moat  cpiical  with  the  moat  ideaiiit  malier  of  Utopias ;  the  moat  fool 
with  th«  moat  prudish  of  vritera ;  the  keenest  politician  with  the  moat  unpractieal 
of  drsamaia ;  the  bitterest  hater  with  the  moat  lovlug  aentimentalist — and  yet 
•□alogiss  in  mind  and  in  drcnmitsnce :  they  two  so  lonely  in  spirit,  ao  lilie  in  their 
genins  for  ssrcsiin,  so  boiling  with  indignation  for  the  people  s  wronr,  ao  biave, 
90  defiant,  each  gifted  with  auoh  burning  speech,"  etc.  And  the  parallel  had  also 
its  tragic  sequel.  Mr.  Wedderhurn  remembers  Jowett  remarking  to  him  in  1890 
how  eDrionaiy  Ruskin's  later  years  of  illness  resembled  thoee  of  Swift. 

■  P.  W.  T.  Warren,  JfMd«r'«  Companion  to  Seiame  and  LUia,  p.  26. 
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dote  and  olmouB  resemblance  to  Ruskin.  With  the  author  of  "the 
exquisitely  finished  "^  Moral  TaJa,  Ruskin  was  in  sympathy  alike 
for  their  style  and  for  their  suhstance.  He  admired  Marmontd's 
"fine  tremulous"  Myings  and  thoughts,  "like  the  blomoming  heads  of 
grass  in  May";*  in  the  tales  of  simple  peasant  life  he  found  the  most 
e^ctive  contrast  to  the  mechanical  and  material  conditions  of  modem 
life.*  At  other  times  Ruskin  traced  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
twe«i  himself  and  Rousaeau,  We  have  read  already,  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother  (above,  p.  xzzviii.),  of  his  being  impressed  with  this  affinity ; 
and  similarly,  iu  an  earlier  letter  to  his  father  (Milan,  June  SI,  1S6X), 
he  says, "  I  know  no  one  whom  I  more  entirely  resemble  than  Rot^^^ean. 
If  I  were  asked  whom  of  all  men  of  any  name  in  past  time  I  thought 
myself  to  be  grouped  with,  I  should  answer  unhesitatingly,  Rousseau. 
I  judge  by  the  NouveUe  Heloue,  the  Con^utiotu,  the  writings  on 
Politico,  and  the  life  in  the  He  9t.  Pierre.'"  Tlere  are  points  of 
difference,  many  and  obvious — in  character,  in  conduct,  and  in  cir- 
cumstance— betwe^i  the  two  men ;  ^  in  other  respects,  Ruskin — 
romanticist  and  reformer — may  well  be  numbered  among  the  intellectoal 
descendants  of  Rousseau.  Ruskin's  reference  to  Rousseau's  life  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Peter  will  suggest  to  those  who  turn  to  the  fifth  of  the 
Siveriea,  in  which  the  sojourn  is  commemorated,  many  curious  points 
of  similarity  between  him  who  sought  solace  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne — 
in  converae  with  the  peasants,  in  study  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature,  in  botanical  sdiemes  ''enough  to  occupy  me  for  the  rest  of 
my  days" — and  him  whose  hermitage  at  Momex  has  been  described 
in  a  previous  volume.* 

In  188S  Ruskin  again  wrote  a  new  Preface  for  Setame  and  JJ&a, 
Between  1871  and  1888  the  book  had  been  always  printed  with  the 
third  lecture  and  with  the  Preface  of  1871.  He  now  decided,  at  the 
request  of  an  aged  friend  (see  p.  49  and  n.)  to  re-issue  the  book  in 
its  ori^^nal  form — that  is,  with  Uie  first  two  lecture*  only.     He  gives 

»  Vol.  V.  p.  «7. 

■  Fort  C^uistra,  Utter  li. 

*  For  s  genanl  notioo  of  Mumontel,  wa  Fort  (Mvigera,  Letter  14 ;  for  ■  n- 
ftranea  to  MsnnoDtel'i  Mtnuirtt,  too  Vol.  III.  p.  166  ;  to  the  OatUet  Moraux,  Vol  V. 
p.  67,  CMw  4/*  AgUa,  §  48,  and  For*  Oaolgtra,  Lettan  14, 17.  21,  40.  A  tnnsla- 
tton  of  Mine  of  the  OoiiUt  MorauM  bv  Mr.  George  Seiotsburj,  vitb  an  introdnctorj 


Mr.  Morlef'i  sccouat  of  the  island  ana  translation  of  RoossMu'*  descriptios 
M>  nis  life  there  might  almoat  paia  for  pagei  of  Roskin's  letter*  (AoiMwau,  vol.  U. 
pp.  lOB-llfi,  ed.  1886).  See  alw  what  Ruskin  mvi  of  "  Roumbsu,  Sfaelley,  Bjrron, 
T^imer  and  mfself "  in  FieOm,  Fair  and  Fvtd,  §  73 ;  and  eompare  Vol.  XII.  pp.  120, 
122,  and  PrtoterUa,  i.  §  134 ;  11.  gS  84,  21ft 
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one  <^  his  reasons  in  the  new  Frefkce  (p.  49),  and  another  has  been 
stated  already  (p.  lix.).  I'he  Preface  itself  was  slight,  and  not  what 
he  had  intended.  It  was  written  during  a  tour  in  France.  "Here's 
your  preface  at  last,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Allen  from  Avallon,  May  S4. 
"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  it  as  a  mere  preface,  finding  that  if  I  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  what  made  the  difierence  between  dauic  and 
commoQ  books,  as  I  at  first  intended,  I  should  not  have  got  done 
till  Christmas."! 

In  this  "  ori^nal  form  "  the  book  has  had,  and  continues  to  have, 
very  wide  circulation.  In  the  present  edition  the  text  is  that  last 
revised  by  the  author ;  and  for  the  first  time  all  the  contents,  which 
at  one  time  or  another  were  included  by  Ruskin  in  Setame  and  U^, 
are  brought  blether.  The  full  details  are  given  in  the  Bibliographical 
Note.  Of  the  first  two  lectures  no  manuscript  is  known  to  the  editors ; 
but  the  newspaper  reports  have  been  collated,  and  some  interesting 
passages  are  added  from  them  {e^.,  on  pp.  78-79,  187).  The  MS.  of 
the  third  lecture,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wedderbum,  to 
whom  Ruskin  gave  it,  shows  how  carefully  the  lecture  was  written  and 
revised.  Here,  again,  additional  passages  are  ^ven  (pp.  156,  159, 
160,  16S,  167,  169-17S,  178,  186);  and  a  facnmUe  of  a  page  of 
the  manuscript  is  included  (between  pp.  148,  149). 


"THE  ETHICS  OP  THE  DUST" 

Among  the  audience  at  Buskin's  lecture  at  Manchester  iu  1859  on 
"The  Unity  of  Art"  was  Miss  Bell,  then  the  Principal  of  a  School 
for  Girls  at  Winnington  Hall,  Cheshire.  She  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Buskin's  writings,  and  had  already  made  his  acquaintance,  either 
personally  or  by  correspondence.  She  now  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  travelling  with  some  of  her  pupib  to  hear  him  lecture,  and  she 
pressed  him  to  come  and  see  the  school.  "  Miss  Bell  came  from 
Chester,"  wrote  Ruskin  to  his  fether  (February  88,  1859),  in  de- 
scribing the  lecture,  "  to  hear  me,  with  five  of  her  young  ladies, 
and  I  promised  to  pay  them  a  visit  on  my  way  home — to  their 
apparent  great  contentment  —  the  first  question  she  asked  being, 
'When   are   you  coming   to   us?'"     Ruskin   accepted   the   invitation, 

'  See,  for  another  absndoned  Intention  with  ngtri  to  this  Preface,  bii  letten 
to  MlM  Marv  Gladstone  (Mr*.  Draw)  of  Aili  Wedneida;  sod  March  1,  IB^  (r^ 
printed  in  a  later  rolame  of  this  edition). 
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and  sent  his  first  impreuioiu  of  the  place  in  the  following  letter  to 
his  father: — 

"WiNNiMoraK,  Friday  [Monk  IS,  1859].  I  shall  not  fail  to  be 
faome  by  Thursday,  but  I  fear  not  before,  for  this  is  such  a  nice 
pUee  that  I  atn  going  to  stay  till  Monday:  an  enormous  old- 
fiwbioned  house,  full  of  gallericB  and  up  and  down  itairs,  but  with 
magnificently  large  rooms  where  wanted;  the  drawing-room  is  a 
huge  octagoQ — I  suppose  at  least  forty  feet  high — like  the  tower 
of  a  castle  (bung  half-way  up  all  round  with  large  and  beautiful 
Turner  and  Raphael  engravings),  and  with  a  baronial  fireplace ;  and 
in  the  erening,  brightly  lighted  with  the  groui»  of  girls  scattered 
round  it,  it  is  a  quite  beautiful  scene  in  its  way.  Their  morning 
chapel,  too,  is  very  interesting,:  though  only  a  large  room,  it  is 
nicely  fitted  with  reading  desk  and  seats  like  a  college  chapel,  and 
two  pretty  and  rich  stained  glass  windows  and  well-toned  o^an. 
They  have  morning  prayers,  with  only  one  of  the  lessons,  and 
without  the  poalms,  but  singing  the  Te  Deum  or  the  other  hymn 
and  other  cb<»«l  parts;  and  as  out  of  the  thirty-five  or  forty  girb 
perhaps  twenty  -  five  or  thirty  have  really  available  voices,  well 
trained  and  divided,  it  was  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  any  ordi- 
nary church  service — like  the  Triniti  de'  Monti  Convent  service 
more  than  anything  else;  and  must  be  very  good  for  them,  quite 
different  in  its  effect  on  their  minds  from  our  wretched  penance  of 
College  chapel. 

"  The  house  stands  In  a  superb  park  full  of  old  trees,  and  slop- 
ing down  to  the  river,  with  a  steep  bank  of  trees  on  the  other 
Bide;  just  the  kind  of  thing  Mrs.  Sherwood  Ukes  to  describe;'  and 
the  girls  look  all  as  healthy  and  happy  as  can  be,  down  to  the 
little  siz-yearK>ld  ones,  who,  I  find,  know  me  by  the  £airy  tale,  as 
the  oLhen  do  by  my  Urge  books — so  I  am  quite  at  home.  They 
have  ray  portrait  in  the  library  with  three  others  —  Maurice,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Archdeacon  Hare — so  that  I  can't  but  stay 
over  the  Sunday.* 

The  staying  over  the  Sunday  was  to  be  the  first  of  many  visits, 
"  Miss  Bell,**  writes  Lady  Bume-Jones,  "  was  an  extremely  clever  woman, 
of  a  powerful  and  masterful  turn  of  mind,  evidently  understanding  that 
Buskin  was  the  greatest  man  she  had  ever  seen,  and   that  she  must 

>  For  references  to  Mra.  aharwood,  see  VoL  I.  pp.  362,  481,  and  Vol.  VI 
p.  406  n. 

*  This  letter  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Callinfrvood  (Xift  qf  Riukm,  p.  216, 
ed.  1000). 
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moke  the  utmost  use  of  the  intimacy  he  accorded  ber  and  interest  he 
took  in  her  school."^  She  was  a  brilliant  talker,  and  was  a  pioneer 
in  those  ideas  of  the  edncation  of  girls  which  have  since  become  very 
general.  The  teachers  and  the  girls  alike  were  encouraged  to  pursue 
various  interests;  life  was  many-sided  and  strenuous;  and  oat-door 
cxerciseB  were  given  a  large  place  in  the  scheme.  Miss  BelPs  was  one 
of  the  first  schools  for  girls  where  cricket  was  part  of  the  curriculum ; 
and  to  dancing  also  Miss  Bell  gave  an  important  place  in  education. 
All  this  interested  Ruskin  greatly ;  at  Winnington  he  saw  many  of  his 
theories  and  ideals  in  practice.  The  school  and  its  inmates,  the  old 
school-house  and  its  surroundings,  appealed  also  to  his  sesthetic  sense; 
as  may  be  seen  in  this  further  letter  to  his  father  :•— 

"Jfoml  14,  1868. 

"  I  think  I  have  made  them  all  very  happy  here  by  what  I  have 
been  able  to  show  them,  and  I  haven't  enjoyed  myself  so  much 
anywhere  these  many  years.  Miss  Bell  is  both  wise  and  cheerfiil — 
does  not  bore  one  with  too  much  wisdom ;  nor  yet  is  there  ever, 
even  among  the  glris,  the  bna/anie  gaiety  which  is  oppressive — just 
right — and  1  have  learned  and  heard  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
useful  to  me. 

"I  recollect  I  said  in  my  yestMtlay'i  letter,  'the  dark  dreaaes 
at  dinner.'  They  are  not  a  dark  costume — merely  the  simple,  eveiy- 
day  dresses  of  girls,  more  or  less  soberly  coloured,  and  up  to  the 
throat,  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  white  table-cloth,  gives  the 
kind  of  light  and  shade  one  sees  in  the  pictures  of  the  Venetians. 
In  the  evening  they  of  course  put  on  a  little  better  dresses,  but 
still  up  to  the  throat  and  low  on  the  arms — so  that  the  groups  are 
incomparably  more  graceful,  as  well  as  more  modest,  than  any  that 
one  can  see  in  general  society  by  the  lustre  of  candlelight,  which 
brings  out  brilliancy  of  complesion  better  than  daylight.  They  sang 
me  oat  of  Mozart's  masses  or  hymns  after  another  in  full  choir  last 
night  for  an  hour  and  a  half  together,  giving  me  no  more  trouble 
than  jnst  to  ask  for  anoUier  when  one  was  done — a  very  diiferent 
kind  of  thing  from  attending  on  town  ladies  at  the  piano. 

"I  have  amused  them  this  morning  mightily  by  painting  one 
of  their  old  dictionaries  In  a  Titianesque  manner,  with  glowing 
brown  and  softly  touched  edge.  It  came  out  very  nicely,  and  they 
quarrelled  who  should  have  the  dictionary  afterwards — the  drawing 
being  public  property." 

'  Itemorlalt  ^  Biaard  Bum^-Janet,  vol.   L  p.  263. 
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Rtukm  came  away  delisted  with  ererything  he  had  heard  and 
seen;  aod  he  returned  on  each  successiTe  visit  with  the  same  enjoy- 
ment. He  spent  some  time  there  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  writing 
The  Elemgntt  of  Pertpet^oe.  The  next  few  years  (1860-186S)' were 
largely  spent  abroad,  but  on  his  vidts  to  England  Buskin  seldom 
failed  to  make  occasion  to  fit  in  several  days  at  Winnington.  He  was 
there  in  March  1861 ;  perhaps  in  the  e&rly  port  of  186S ;  certainly  in 
August,  November,  and  December  186S;  and  again  at  various  dates 
in  later  years.  He  was  now  established  as  the  patron,  and  played  the 
part  of  visiting  lecturer  as  well  as  of  earthly  providence  to  the  school. 
Misa  Bell  had  a  room  specially  set  apart  for  him,  and  windows  wore 
opened  in  it  so  that  it  might  look  out  in  three  directions  on  the  river. 
Sometimes  he  took  bis  artist-friends  there.  I^dy  Bume-Jones,  in  the 
passage  ah-eady  referred  to,  describes  a  visit  which  she  and  her  husband 
paid  there;  Mr.  Shields  also  was  an  occasional  visitor.  I'he  school 
was  sometimes  in  financial  straits,  and  Ruskin^s  purse  was  open  to 
relieve  its  necessities.  His  father  threw  out  acme  words  of  caution 
about  these  loans  or  gifts,  which  were  of  pictures  and  drawings,  as 
well  as  of  money;  and,  in  the  end,  the  old  man's  warnings  were 
to  be  justified  by  the  event,  and  Buskin's  connexion  with  Winnington 
to  be  severed.  But  this  was  at  a  later  date,  and  during  the  years 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  gardens,  the  park,  and  the  class- 
rooms of  Miss  Bell's  school  witnessed  some  of  Buskin's  most  unclouded 
bours. 

The  school  was  to  him  a  picture  in  real  life.  "  Diuner,"  he  writes 
to  his  father  (March  13,  1859),  "  is  very  like  one  of  the  pictures  (rf  a 
Marriage  in  Cana ;  the  dark  dresses  ranged  round  that  |  |  shape  of 
table ^;  and  so  again,  four  years  later  (December  2,  1863),  "the  long 
tables  with  the  bright  faces  above  them  are  so  like  Paul  Veronese's 
great  picture  in  the  Louvre;  the  mere  picturesqueness  of  the  thing  is 
worth  a  great  deal,"  Kuskin  introduced  some  new  notes  into  the 
harmony.  Dancing,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  important  element  in 
Miss  Bell's  scheme  of  education,  and  in  the  last  volume  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Buskin  joining  in  that  class.^  He  describes  one  such 
occasion  himself:*— 

"Owing  to  their  cricket,  and  the  la^^  park  they  have  to  ran 
In,  they  dance  like  Dryads.     I  never  taw  any  dancing  at  once  so 

>  Vol.  XVIL  !►.  IxxiL 

■  In  a  letter  to  hit  &tW,  Hanh  22,  1861. 
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finithed  and  w  fall  of  life.  Old  CapUIn  Ledie>  did  a  step  or  two; 
Hr.  Cooka  *  and  his  lister  danced  in  ncmrlj  all  the  meny  dancca.  I 
kept  resolvedly  to  the  wall  for  a  long  time;  but  at  last  a  beantiftil 
Irish  girl  of  dxteen  (^e  daughter,  by  the  way,  of  Tennyson's  first 
love,'  the  lady  of  Lockaley  Hall)  ■  palled  me  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor;  and  I  find  that  henoeforward  I  acquitted  myaelf  to  her 
satisfaction  and  that  of  the  fair  public ;  more  especially  in  the  course 
of  a  jig  with  little  Dr.  Acland  *  which  followed.  To-day  we  have 
been  pUying  at  prisoners'  base  till  I'm  stiff  with  running.  The 
blossoms  are  coming  out  on~the  orchard  walls,  and  the  splendid  red 
brick  of  the  Cheshire  sandstone  clay  looks  like  porphyry  in  the  elear 
sunlight  after  ralD." 

The  dancing  was  well,  but  in  the  ideal  schooling  of  the  Muses,  which 
Ruskin  learnt  from  Plato,*  song  and  the  dance  went  hand  in  hand.  So 
Ruskin  devised  singing  dances  for  the  girls,  with  words — and  periufw 
also  with  tunes — of  his  own  composition.  This  is  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  verses  already  printed.*  In  connexion  with  them,  we  may  here 
quote  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Winnington  to  a  little  girV  (uid 
which  well  illustrates  his  manner  with  his  young  friends : — 

"  WnnaMOTON,  13tt  JTomA  [1869]. 
"  Hv  DEAR  Aud, — I  have  been  travelling,  and  did  not  get  your 
drawing  of  the  sea  till  to-day,  And  though  manuna  lightly  says  it 
is  not  vety  well  done, — ^yet,  as  it  Is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  sea 
well,  I  like  it  and  am  glad  to  have  it;  indeed  It  Is  better  done 
than  many  drawings  of  sea  by  older  people.  As  for  birds,  you 
are  better  off  than  1  have  been,  for  at  Bolton  Abbey,  where  I 
have  been  staying  four  days,  the  birds  are  so  many,  and  sing  so 
sweetly,  that  one  would  think  all  the  choristers  of  the  Abbey  had 
been  turned  Into  birds  when  they  died — the  little  choristers  into 
linnets,  the  middle-siscd  choristers  with  red  caps  into  bull-finches, 

*  A  friend  who  had  cone  over  to  see  Ratkin, 

■  The  Rev.  S.  H.  Cooks,  rector  of  Budworth,  aear  Northwich,  with  whom 
Rnskia  afterwards  occasionally  stayed ;  an  old  ChrUt  Church  frietid. 

■  This  is  a  mistake.  "The  poem  was  a  limnla  invention  as  to  place,  iaeidenti^ 
and  people"  {A(fivd  Lord  T^nuiMon:  a  Memoir  h]f  hii  Son,  voL  iL  p.  37B). 

*  "A  little  wild  Iriih  girl  of  eleven,"  says  Raskin  in  en  earlier  letter,  "as  like 
Dr.  Actand  ss  a  little  girl  em  be  to  a  middle^ged  gantlaman,  which  msens  that  the 
ftce  Is  very  bright,  open,  and  vigorous." 

*  Fan  (Savlftra,  Letter  82. 

*  VoL  II.  pp.  246-249, 

^  Miss  Alice  Donldn ;  Ruslun  sent  a  copy  of  the  tetter  to  bis  &tlier. 
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und  the  &t  old  aoak  choriBtera  in  hlack  hoods  into  bladkbirdi; 
mnd  If  the;  have  been,  I  am  ture  they  must  enjoy  twittering  in 
the  bcmnches  of  the  treei  maeh  more  than  they  lued  to  enjoy  dt- 
tlBg  ia  the  damp  atone  oicbea  In  the  dark.  Th^  have  to  get  up 
terribly  early  atill,  but  not  at  midnight.  They  used  to  be  tired 
of  singing  and  ready  to  come  and  br^ikfait  with  me  at  faalf-paat 
•Ight,  and  ate  up  a  quarter  of  uy  loaf  every  morning  so  fast  that 
I  waA  always  afraid  they  woald  Choke  themselves.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  they  quarrelled  over  some  of  the  large  bits  in  an  entirely  un- 
olerioal  manner, 

"Another  place  I  have  been  at  is  called  Settle.  It  is  in  Yark- 
shire,  and  just  above  it  are  the  sources  of  nearly  all  the  Yorkshire 
rivers,  in  wild  moors.  Now  when  the  rivers  are  young,  they  are 
very  noisy — sometimes  quite  too  noisy  for  riven  going  to  be  bred 
up  to  respectable  businesses  as  most  English  rivers  are;  and  their 
education  is  conducted  by  a  great  mountain  called  Ingleborough  in 
a  very  severe  way.  The  rocks  of  Ingleborough  are  full  of  deep 
holes ;  and  whenever  a  young  river  gets  quite  unruly,  it  is  sent 
into  a  hole — as  little  girls  used  to  be  put  in  comers — and  after 
running  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  in  the  dark,  it  comes  out 
again,  looking  much  subdued  and  quite  quiet  Sometimes  when 
two  or  three  get  in  the  dark  together,  one  doesn't  know  which  is 
wfaichj  when  they  confl  out  again ;  perfa^is  if  one  could  understand 
what  they  said  with  their  little  lisping  lips  of  waves,  we  might 
hear  them  say — 

'  I  am — ^here,  here  again, 

I'm  the  river  Ure; 

And  I'm  sure 

That  I  won't  be  any  more  loud  or  vain. 

There  shall  never 

Be  a  river 

So  pure,  and  demure, 

As  the  little  river  Ure.' 

And  then  one  would  hear  another  say  perhaps — 

•I'm  the  river  Ribble — 

Poor  litUe  Ribble 

By  pebble  and  by.  nibble 

And  by  troubled  little  treble— 

Bibble,  babble,  babble,  bibble— 

You  may  know  the  river  Bibble ; 
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Wlto  always  will  be  good 


And  flow  only  as  I  sbould 
When  the  iweet  leavet  of  the  wood 
KiiB  me — (m>  that  I'm  not  rude)— 
From  my  ^ore.' 

No  room  for  any  other  rich  sayings — only  for  nuf  nying,  my  dear 
Alice,  that  I'm  always  affectiooatety  youn, 

"J.  RosuN." 

To  Diany  a  talk  such  w  this  most  the  youngsr  fprli  at  Winnin^n 
have  listened,  when  the  day's  play  and  lesson  were  done,  and  the 
shadows  were  long  upon  the  graas.  Play  and  leMon:  which  iras  itP 
"What  it's  called  a  school  for,"  writes  Ruskin  (Augurt  8,  1S6S),  '*! 
cant  think ;  except  that  if  Miss  Bell  called  it  a  playhouse,  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  theatre."  In  another  letter  to  his  father  (August  SI, 
I86S)  he  deacribajs  the  quiet  hour  when  the  girls  came  together  in 
the  Park  and  persuaded  the  "  old  Lecturer ""  of  ITte  Ethica  ff  il^  Jhui 
to  tell  them  a  story  or  read  them  a  book : — 

"It  was  a  most  lovely  day  yesterday  here— J  hope  you  had  as 
nice  sunshine  and  calm  air  at  Denmark  Hill.  We  wuld  all  sit  out 
upon  the  grass,  and  the  younger  children,  and  my  old  ftlends 
among  the  elder  ones,  and  one  or  two  new  ones  who  are  nice, 
came  and  made  themselves  into  a  dose  circle  round  me,  as  many 
as  Dould  hear  reading— that's  to  say  about  two  deep  behind  and 
three  in  front — a  cluster  of  eighteen  or  twenty  altt^ether/— fire  or 
six  (say  two  of  the  tall  ones  and  four  of  the  little  ones)  as  lovely 
as  one  could  well  see  in  a  summer's  day." 

Sometimes  Ruskin  read  to  them,  as  he  goes  on  to  deacribe  in  the 
same  letter:-' 

"So  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  and  a  pleamnt  andienee  to 
read  to — first  some  cbiMren's  stories  for  the  Uttle  ones,  and  then — 
though  also  at  the  request  of  a  little  one — a  grave  atoiy  about 
the  raartyrdom  of  Polycarp ;  and  then,  to  finish,  the  trit  of  the  Carn- 
mi  about  the  Swiss  chllet'    I  don't  know  wh«th«r  I'm  fiwtldiww, 

>  "How  we  slept  at  the  Ch&let  des  Ch^Trei,"  In  the  ConMU  IfagaMtiu  tot 
September  1863  (bat  published  in  August),  vol.  Till  pp.  917-333,  describing  the 
adventures  of  "A,"  '^M,,'  and  "O."  TIm  lUiurtratlon  of  the  raUUng  staol,  at 
p.  322,  is  from  a  drawing  by  Do  Manrler. 
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but  I  wu  provoked  (with  my  girl  audience)  at  the  ugliness  and, 
to  my  mind,  coarseness  of  the  account  and  picture  of  the  one-legged 
milking  stool.  I  missed  it  all  out,  and  it  aeemed  to  me  a  curious 
proof  of  the  true  delicat*  Instinct  of  children,  tiiat  little  Isabelle, 
who  was  leaning  on  my  duHtlder  and  reading  over  it  with  me,  all 
the  time,  never  called  oat  when  she  saw  that  I  was  missing,  nor 
asked  me  to  show  the  sketch  to  the  others,  nor  noticed  it  herself, 
though  she  insisted  on  seeing  all  the  others  quite  close  when  I 
came  to  them  in  the  following  pages.  And  for  the  M.  and  A.  of 
the  Conthm  we  put  in  Marie  and  Annie  out  of  our  own  group,  and 
pretended  to  think  they  were  the  people  whom  it  was  all  about, 
and  asked  them  questions,  and  there  was  great  laughing." 

At  other  times  Ruskin  took  a  more  formal  part  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Khool.  We  hear  of  him  conducting  "a  Bible  class"  and  giving 
"geology  lesBona."  He  brought  down  his  minerals,  his  books,  and  his 
portfolicE,  and  would  let  the  girls  watch  and  question,  while  he  sorted 
his  specimens  or  washed  in  his  drawings.  In  the  evenings  there  was 
alwajrs  niQsic,  and  Miss  Bell  sometimes  had  distinguished  performen 
among  her  visitors: — 

"I  like  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Halli  so  very  much,"  wrote  Ruskin,  "and 
am  entirely  glad  to  know  so  great  a  musician  and  evidently  so 
good  and  wise  a  man.  He  wu  very  happy  yesterday  evening, 
and  actually  sat  down  and  played  quadrilles  for  us  to  dance  to — 
which  is,  in  its  way,  something  like  Titian  sketching  patterns  for 
ball-dresMS.  But  afterwards  he  played  'Home,  sweet  Home,'  with 
three  variations — quite  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  have  ever  heard 
in  music.  Though  I  was  close  to  the  piano,  the  motion  of  the 
Sngers  was  entirely  invisible — a  mere  mist  of  rapidity;  the  handi 
moving  softly  and  slowly,  and  the  variation.  In  the  ear,  like  a  mur- 
mur of  a  light  fountain,  far  away.  It  was  beautiful  too  to  see  the 
girls'  faces  rannd,  the  eyes  all  wet  with  feeling,  and  the  little  coral 
mouths  fixed  into  little  half  open  gaps  with  utter  intensity  of 
astonishment." ' 

Buskin  described  the  scene  in  The  Catut  of  Jglaia  (§  S7).  "  Only 
La  Robbia  himself,'"  he  said,  "  could  have  rendered  some  image  of  that 
listening** — another  instuice  of  the  artistic  suggestiveness  that  Ruskin 
found  around  him  at  Winnington.     The  whole  place  seemed  to  realise 

1  Tbis  letter  liaa  Iwen  pnbUshed  by  Mr.  ColUngwood  (Li/i  t^  fituHn,  p,  217, 
ad.  1900).    Tlie  editors  are  unable  to  give  tlis  date. 
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i^ato's  ideal  of  a  spot  where,  in  the  education  of  the  young,  fair  li^ts 
and  Munds  diould  meet  the  aenie  like  a  breeze;^  or  WordsworthV 
where,  among  the  human  flowers,  "vital  feelings  of  delight  ihall  rear 
her  form  to  stately  height  ^ ;  or  of  Anatole  France,  in  a  passage  marked 
with  particular  assent  by  Ruskin :  *'  Si  cette  enfant  m'^tait  confix  je 
ferau  d'elle,  non  pas  une  savante,  car  je  lui  veux  do  bien,  mais  une 
en&nt  brillante  dintelligence  et  de  vie  et  en  laquelle  tontes  les  belles 
choaes  de  la  nature  et  d'art  se  refleteraient  avec  un  doux  ^lat.  Je 
la  ierais  vivre  en  sympathie  avec  les  beaux  paysages,  avec  les  ecknea 
id^es  de  la  po^ie  et  de  Thistoire,  avec  la  musique  noblement  ^mue. 
Je  Ini  rendrais  aimable  tout  ce  que  je  voudrais  lui  faire  aimer.''' 
Sometimes  Ruskin  felt  a  shade  come  over  the  scene;  as  in  this  letter 
to  his  father  (November  S3,  1863)  :— 

"The  weary  longpng  to  begin  life  over  again,  and  the  sense  of 
&te  for  ever  forbidding  it — here  or  hereafter — ii  terrible.  I  dare- 
say I  shall  get  over  it  In  a  day  or  two,  but  1  was  out  in  the 
playground  with  them  this  afternoon,  and  the  sun  was  on  the 
gnus,  and  on  them,  and  the  sense  of  loveliness  in  life,  and  over- 
brooding  death,  like  winter,  was  too  strong." 

But  this  was  only  a  passing  mood.  For  the  most  part  he  was  happy 
as  "a  string  for  myrtle-wreath.*'  He  joined  even  in  the  games  and 
romps  of  the  children,  and  took  lively  pleasure  in  "The  wishes  dawn- 
ing in  the  eyes.  The  softly  murmured  thanks."* 

Such  waa  the  **  very  pretty  stage,"  as  Carlyle  called  it,  on  which 
Ruskin  placed  the  dialogues  entitled  The  Etkia  qf  the  Dutt.  The 
information  given  about  Winnington  in  the  preceding  pages  will 
enable  the  reader  to  read  something  between  the  lines  of  the  author's 
first  Preface  (p.  SOI),  and  to  read  the  book  itself  with,  p^hapa,  some 
added  interest.  The  dialogue  is,  as  Ruskin  says,  for  the  most  part 
imaginary;   but  it  embodies  the  substance  of  many  real  talks,  and  the 

>  Btpublk,  iii.  401. 

■  le  Crimt  de  a^outn  Bonaard ;  quoted  hj  Hr.  Collingwood,  wbo  a^lds  that 
Etukin  "ku  grMuy  iatercatsd  in  tlie  book,  not  onlj  for  its  literary  charm  and 
tender  oharaeterisstioD,  bat  'at  fiudinr  there  Mine  image  of  himielr  in  the  old 
Membre  de  I'lnstitnt  with  his  'boo  dos  rond'  and  hie  punon  for  minals,  aud 
Gothic  arobitectiire,  and  BenedictiuB  monk*,  and  natunl  icenery ;  and  kii  defiance 
of  the  Code  Napol^n  and  the  wa^i  «f  the  modem  world ;  with  man^  another  touch 
for  which  one  eould  have  sworn  be  had  aat  to  the  painter"  {Lift  t^SuAin,  p.  216  n., 
•d.  ISOO). 

■  "  Academna  "  in  W.  Cory's  loniea. 
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characters,  though  not  in  every  respect  "historical,''  were  Teal  persons. 
The  lectures  reflect  more  particularly  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquitiei, 
in  whid),  as  we  have  seen,  Raskin  was  now  much  interested.  We 
may  trace  here,^  too,  an  outline  of  the  interpretations  of  the  myths 
of  Athena,  which  he  was  to  fill  in  afterwards  in  The  Queen  qf  the  Air. 
*"nie  gam,  or  rather  bulb"  of  the  book  in  its  principal  subject,  the 
ethics  of  ciystalliMtion,  is  to  be  found,  as  Ruskin  says,  in  the  ch^ter 
on  "Compact  Crystallines*'  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Pamten.* 
If  a  date  given  in  the  book  be  strictly  correct,'  the  lectures  were 
delivered  in  1863  or  1864;  the  book  itself  was  written,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  autumn  of  186fi.  Of  the  ''little  housewives''  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,*  and  who  were  real  girls,'  descriptions  often  occur  in 
Ruskin's  letters: — 

"I  have  been  making  the  girls  arrange  dances  to  simple  music," 
he  wrote  to  his  father  (December  10,  1868),  "which  can  be  sung 
to  the  words  of  really  fine  poems ;  it  is  getting  to  be  very  beautiful, 
as  they  know  their  verses  and  parts  better.  I  do  so  wish  you  and 
my  mother  could  see  them.  "Egypt"  astonished  us  all  last  night; 
crowned  with  dai^  ivy,  she  looked  her  name  to  the  utmost  I 
never  midetstood  Horace's 

'Est  hedene  vis 
Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges'* 

thoroughly  before." 

With  some  of  the  girls  Ruskin  kept  up  a  sort  of  tutorial  corre- 
spondence of  the  kind  suggested  in  the  following  letter: — 

"  Dkniubk  Hill,  S.,  \ltk  April  1866. 
"Mr   DBAR  Vtouer, — I  did  not  answer  at  once,  only  because   I 
wss  so  Sony  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  come  to  Winnington  to 

>  Ses  §  112. 

'  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  132,  and  Ruskla'i  note  of  1S8C  tbere  added. 

'  See  §  9S  (p.  828),  "1  wu  Xmng  but  year  in  Savoj"— that  wai  io  ISOS 
and  1863. 

<  For  Ruskin's  explanation  of  the  term,  see  §  103  (p.  337). 

'"Floirie"  irss  Miss  tlorrie  Wliite  (Mri.  Arlist);  "Isabel,"  Miia  iMbal 
Haiahall;  "May,"  Misi  Constance  Oldham;  "Lily,"  Mim  Uly  Armstrong  (Mrs. 
Kerill  Daviae) ;  "Kathleen,"  Miss  MatUda  Delmecre;  "LnciUa,"MiH  Jessie  Rowe; 
"Violet,"  Min  Violet  SitnpsoD  (Mn.  Martden) ;  "Dorm,"  Min  Dora  liveaej  (Mrs. 
Leea);  "Earpt,"  Min  Asenath  Stevenson  (Mra.  M'Neile);  "Sibyl,"  Mias  Sibyl 
Evelyn  Heroert  Noyes ;  "  Jeane,"  Mim  Jeuia  Ihle  ;  and  "  Mary,"  Mis*  Mary  Lead- 
beatsr  (Mrs.  Capea).    lie  aditon  ara  indebted  to  Mrs.  Lees  for  these  identifications. 

•  (Mm,  \r.  II,  4,  fi. 
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SM  joa.  I  na  obliged  to  go  abroad  this  apring  to  look  at  aomo 
tbiaga  I  ha?8  forgotten,  and  I  eannot  do  both.  Bat  do  not  think 
I  ahall  be  Icm  willing  to  be  of  aof  uae  I  can  to  joa,  thoagk  I  oan't 
see  jon  jet  It  ia  very  nice  and  good  of  yoa  not  to  be  angry  at 
acme  of  the  blta  of  Violet  in  the  EMct,  but  I  did  not  mean  it,  or 
anj  other  except  laabel  and  Lily,  for  real  portrait,  only  I  took  yom 
■ehool  name,  and  a  memory  of  you — or  memory  and  fancy  mingled— 
becanae  I  tbought  you  would  like  in  that  Ur-oS  way  to  be  aasociated 
with  your  achool-fellowa,  and  also  because  there  was  a  great  deal 
that  wai  nice  in  what  I  wanted  to  take  of  your  little  thoughts  and 
ways,  as  representatlre  of  the  feelingi  of  young  giris  of  enthudastic 
temperament.  So  all  that  is  nice  In  It  you  may  think  is  yon,  and 
nothing  that  Isn't. 

"But  how  am  I  to  write  yon  a  serious  letter  if  I've  nothing  to 
write  of?  I  am  too  serious  to-day  to  write  anything,  being  both 
sad  and  weary ;  but  I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter,  and  I  liked  pi^'s 
letters  exceedingly,  and  I  think  it  rery  good  and  trustful  of  him, 
knowing  what  differences  of  o[dnlon  on  some  grave  points  exist  be- 
tween him  and  me,  to  let  you  write  to  me  at  all,  but  he  will  not 
regret  his  tnst,  I  am  sure. 

"Always,  my  dear  Violet, 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"J.  RtrsKiN," 

llie  book  in  which  "  Violet "  was  a  dramaiit  persona  was  issued 
1  December  1665,  and  found  in  Cariyle  a  very  appreciative  reader  :— 


r  1865. 

"Dkar  Ruskin, — Don't  mind  the  Bemck;  the  indefatigable  Dixon  has 
tent  me,  yesterday,  the  Bewick's  life  as  well  (hunted  it  np  from  the 
'UisKS  Bewick'  or  somebody,  and  threatens  to  involre  me  In  still  farther 
bother  about  nothing  ^),  and  I  read  the  greater  part  of  it  last  night  before 
going  to  bed.  Peace  to  Bewick :  not  a  great  man  at  all ;  but  a  very  true 
tii  his  sort,  a  well  completed  and  a  very  emnable, — living  there  in  communion 
with  the  skies  and  woods  and  brooks,  not  here  in  ditto  with  the  London 
Fogs,  the  roaring  witchmongeries,  and  railway  yelUngs  and  howUngt, 

"Tke  Eilnct  of  the  Dutt,  which  1  devoured  without  pause,  and  intend 
to  look  at  again,  is  a  most  shining  Performance !  Not  for  a  long  while 
have  I  read  anything  tenth-part  so  radiant  with  talent,  ingenuity,  lambent 
fire  (sheet  and  other  lightnings)  of  all   commendable  kinds !      Never  was 

>  For  Dixon's  habit  of  thus  sending  gifts,  sse  Vol.  XVtl.  p.  Ixxix,  m. 
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nieh  a  Leeture  on  CtyaUlIogniph;  before  had  there  been  nothing  ebe  in 
It,  and  there  are  oil  manner  t£  things.  In  power  of  e^treuitm,  I  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  Bupreme ;  never  did  anybody  who  had  tu^  things  to  explain, 
expUln  them  better.  And  the  bits  of  EgTpt^ian  Mythology,  the  cunning 
Ditami  about  Pthah,  Neltfa,  etc,  apart  hom  their  ebicidatke  quality,  which 
li  exquisite,  have  in  them  a  poetry  that  might  fill  any  Tennyson  Mth 
despair.  Yon  are  very  dramatic,  too;  nothing  wanting  in  the  stage-direc- 
tions, in  the  pretty  little  indications  —  a  very  pretty  stage  and  dramttiu 
permta  altogether.  Such  is  my  first  feeling  about  your  book,  dear  R. 
Come  soon,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  the  fauUt  of  It,  if  I  gradually  discover 
a  great  many.     In  &ct,  come  at  any  ratel 

"  Yours  eTcr, 

"T.  Carlyix." 

The  public,  however,  did  not  devour  the  book  without  pause;  no 
second  edition  was  called  for ;  and  the  publishers,  as  Ruskiu  says, 
begged  him  to  "write  no  more  in  dialogue.**^  When,  however,  some 
years  later,  Ruskin  took  the  publishing  of  his  books  into  his  own 
hands,  he  reprinted  7^  EtMct  qf  the  Dutt,  without  alteration*  but 
with  a  new  Preface  (1877),  and  since  then  the  book  has  enjoyed  a 
constant  and  steady  sale.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Biblio- 
graphical Note  (pp.  199-195). 

The  MS.  of  the  greater  i»rt  of  The  JEthia  qf  the  J>uet '—oj  rather 
a  draft,  for  it  is  not  the  fur  copy  from  which  the  book  was  set  up — is 
in  Mr.  Allen's  possession.  It  is  written  in  a  quarto  note-book,  ruled 
for  accounts,  which  contains  also  part  of  7^  Crown  qf  Wild  Olive 
(see  below),  and  of  7Tu  Cetttu  qf  Jglaia,  The  collation  that  has  been 
made  of  it  for  this  edition  shows  evidence  of  the  same  careful  revision 
that  has  marked  all  ttie  author's  earlier  books.  It  may  be  said,  gene- 
rally speaking,  that  every  page  in  the  book  as  originally  printed  shows 
firom  twenty  to  thirty  alterations  when  compared  with  the  MS.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  Ruskin  spent  much  pains  in  choosing  words  and  weigh- 
ing the  form  of  his  sentences.  Examples  of  his  revision  are  cited  in 
footnotes  to  pp.  990,  S26,  983,  286,  S87,  and  847.  while  additional 
passages  from  the  MS.  are  given  on  pp.  874,  290.  The  MS.  is 
written  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only,  and  on  the  blank  pages  there 
are  occasionally  sketches ;  as  in  the  fac^naJe  here  given  (between 
pp.  858,  859). 

>  See  the  Pre&oe  of  1877  (bslow,  p.  203). 
■  For  »  reason  explained  by  him :  see  Mow,  p.  204. 

*  The  portions  not  laclnded  are  §§  14-18,  28^  4fi-47,  49-A3,  £9-61,  7ff-82, 
96-102,  115-119,  and  Note*  i.-v. 
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"THE  CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE" 

Tbe  three  lectures  which  were  published  in  May  1866  under  the 
title  The  Croam  <jf  Wild  Olive,  had  been  delivered  by  Ruskin  in  1864 
and  1865.  The  earliest  of  them  in  date  is  the  Lecture  (ii.)  on 
"  Traffic."  The  introductory  passages  in  this  lecture  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  revised;  for  at  the  time  when  Ruskin  delivered  this  lecture 
(April  21,  1864)  no  design  for  the  new  Exchange  at  Bradford — about 
which  he  says  he  did  not  care  (§§  5S,  63) — had  been  selected.  The 
design,  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  was  adopted  afterwards,  and 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Falmerston  in  August  1864. 
Publishing  his  lecture  at  a  time  when  the  design  was  well  known, 
Raskin  was  careful  to  dissociate  himself  from  it;  for  it  was  in  the 
Venetian  Grotbic  style — of  ambitious  design  but  feeble  execution,  and 
was  thus  one  of  those  buildings  to  which  in  general  teims  he  refers 
elsewhere  as  adopting  the  form,  without  the  spirit,  of  the  architecture 
that  he  loved.^  He  may  have  felt  the  more  impelled  to  express  his 
dislike  of  the  design  because  in  the  original  lecture  he  had  advised 
the  committee  to  adopt  the  Gothic  style.  The  report  of  the  lecture 
in  the  local  paper  contains  the  following  passage: — 

"  If  you  w&Dt  a  model  for  your  Ezchaoge,  I  camtot  tell  you  of  a 
better  than  the  new  Asmae  Com^  In  Manchester,  a  verj  Beautifbl 
and  noble  building  Indeed,  as  lovely  as  It  can  be  in  general  effect, 
containing  a  hall  of  exquisite  proportions,  beautifully  lighted,  the 
roof  fiill  of  playful  &ncy,  and  the  corridors  and  staircases  thoroughly 
attractive  and  charming." 

To  like  effect  Ruskin  had  written  to  his  father  a  few  months  before 
(December  9,  1863):— 

"I  have  had  a  nice  day  at  Manchester;  the  Assize  Courts  are 
much  beyond  everything  yet  done  in  England  on  my  principles. 
The  hall  is  one  of  the  finest  things  I  have  ever  seen ;  even  the 
painted  glass  is  good,  and  harmonises  with  the  rest.  It  is  vast,  and 
full  of  sculpture,  and  very  impressive.  The  workmen  were  pleased 
to  see  me ;  the  clerk  of  the  works,  when  he  was  a  youth,  copied  out 
the  whole  three  volumes  of  the  StontM  tjf  Venice,  and  traced  cveiy 
illustration." 

>  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  11. 
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The  Awize  Courts  which  RuBkia  thus  admired,  and  which  owed  aome- 
thing  to  his  iospiratioa,  are  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy, 
with  an  admixture  of  Italian  Gothic  in  the  details.  The  building  was 
erected  in  the  yean  1859-1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
who  established  his  reputation  thereby.  To  his  work  Huskin  makes 
a  sympathetic  reference  in  the  next  volume.' 

The  second  in  date  of  the  lectures  is  the  one  (i.)  entitled  "Work"; 
this  was  delivered  on  behalf  of  a  Working  Men's  Institute  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Huskin's  home  at  Denmark  Hill.  In  these 
two  lectures  he  went  over  familiar  ground,  as  we  have  already  noticed 
(pp.  xx.-xxi.).  In  the  next  lecture  (iii.),  delivered  to  the  cadets  of  tha 
Royal  Military  Academy,  he  entered  upon  a  partly  new  field,  his  subject 
being  the_ethics  of  War — a  subject  on  which,  as  he  afterwards  sud 
(p.  515),  he  felt  drawn  in  opposite  directions;  being  impressed  on  the 
one  side  with  the  noble  discipline  of  war  and  with  the  historical  fact 
that  war  has  been  the  foundation  of  art ;  yet  being  convinced  on  the 
other  that  war  is  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  Christianity,  causes  "an 
incaltMilable  amount  of  avoidable  human  suSering,""  and  is  too  often 
waged  from  ignoble  motives  and  foE  ignoble  ends.  Ruskin  framed  for 
himself  a  working  reconciliation.  'To  nearly  every  actual  war 'he  was 
opposed ;  to  the  wars  that  were  not  waged  he  was  sympathetic  And 
so  again,  the  actual  methods  of  modem  warfare  he  denounced  as  bar> 
baroua;  but  he  exhorted  his  hearers,  perhaps  half  in  play,  to  go  into 
naval  battle  with  oars  and  galleys,  and  into  the  field  with  the  weapons 
of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  heroic  age  of  Greece.  Huskin's  diacussian 
in  the  present  lecture  of  wars  justifiable  and  wars  unjustifiable  should 
be  read  in  connexion  with  his  letters  on  Foreign  Policy,  here  collected 
in  an  Appendix  to  the  volume,  upon  which  some  elucidatory  comments 
have  already  been  made. 

In  publishing  the  three  lectures  Ruskin  added  a  Preface,  or  Intro- 
duction, as  he  preferred  to  call  it  (see  below,  p.  885  n.),  which  is  of 
particular  interest,  not  only  as  emphasising  many  of  his  economic 
doctrines,  but  as  containing  a  characteristic  expression  of  the  religious 
phase  through  which  he  was  passing  at  the  time.  The  passc^  wUch 
ends  the  Preface  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  all  his  writings,  and  it 
reflects  his  mood  and  temper  at  the  present  period  of  his  life.  "  It  is 
a  difficult  thing,"  he  had  written  a  few  years  before,  "to  live  without 

)  "Od  the  Stnd^  of  Arehitectare,"  §  4.  An  aeoount  (with  illustntioD)  of 
tha  bnilding  may  be  found  in  C.  L.  Eostlake's  Mttoiy  of  (A«  QctkU  Btrloal,  pp. 
912  Hv. 
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hope  of  Miother  world  .  .  *  ;  but  by  how  much  the  more  difficult,  bj 
■o  much  it  makes  one  brmvor  and  vtrongo-.^^  It  ia  to  this  bnvery 
and  strength  that  he  here  calls  his  readers ;  not,  indeed,  wholly  accept- 
ing the  agnostic  attitude,  but  pleading  that  "fate  may  be  bravely 
met,  and  conduct  wisely  ordered  on  ^ther  expectation.^*  *  It  ia  not 
necessary,  he  said  in  a  later  lecture,  to  "share  the  degradation  of 
the  bnte,  because  yon  ate  condemned  to  its  mortality." '  And  so,  the 
tith  of  his  book  took  in  his  mind  a  double  meaning,  somming  up 
alike  its  economic  and  its  moral  doctrine.  The  reward,  for  which 
honest  men  strive,  is  honour,  not  richee  (see  p.  898  n.);  the  crown 
for  which  brave  men  have^  lived  and  died,  and  yet  may  nobly  live 
and  die,  need  not  be  "with  harps,  palms,  wedding-garments,  kiss  of 
peace,  and  crowned  and  haloed  hair";*  it  may  be  but  of  wild  olive, 
"mixed  with  grey  leaf  and  thorn-cut  stem,"  yet  sweet  for  the  victory 
by  which  it  has  been  won.  "Type  of  grey  bononr,  and  sweet  rest," 
Boakin  calls  his  wreath  of  wild  olive:  "Snriceable  for  the  life  which 
now  is;  nor,  it  may  be,  without  promise  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
For  the  influence  of  the  olive-symbol  has  been  Christian,  no  less  than 
Greek.  "Think  how  strange  it  is,"  he  writes  ebewfaere,  "that  the 
chief  Agonia  of  humanity,  aud  the  chief  giving  of  strength  from 
heaven  for  its  fulfilment,  should  have  been  under  its  night  shadow  in 
Palestine." '  In  after  yean  Raskin  did  tMt  retract  the  assertion,  **  most 
carefblly  wrought  out  in  the  Preface  to  7^  Croam  of  Wild  OUve, 
that  human  probity  and  virtue  are  indeed  entirely  independent  of  any 
hope  in  futurity";'  but  he  had,  for  himself,  recovered  full  confldenoa 
in  the  Christian  hope,  "  and  those  of  yon,"  he  wrote,  "  who  know  with 
any  care  my  former  works,  must  feel  a  vivid  contrast  between  tbe  spirit 
fai  i^iicb  the  Preface  to  77te  Crown  ^  WUd  OUve  was  written,"'  and 
that  which  inspired  bis  later  writings. 

"nte  book,  containing  this  Preface  and  the  three  first  lectures, 
rapidly  established  itself  in  popular  &vour;  bnt  after  1867''huskin 
allowed  it  to  go  out  of  print.  In  including  the  book  in  the  collected 
■eries  of  his  Works,  Ruskin  added  a  foorth,  and  later,  lecture,  on  "  The 
Ftrtme  of  EngUmd" — a  lecture  which,  in  its  appeal  to  the  women  of 

>  See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  mriiL 

>  Sea  below,  p.  384. 

>  See  Seiame  and  XiJiw  (below,  p.  I79). 

*  Cbriitina  Rowetti :  "  rtma  Houee  to  Home." 

'  QuMn  <(f  the  Air,  g  30. 

■  Fort  Ctamgtm,  Letter  88  f]878). 

'  Fon  CUtvigvra,  Letter  76  (1877). 
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England,  recalls  Saome  and  LUie».  The  general  drift  of  the  lecture 
is  closely  connected  with  the  appeal  which,  in  the  following  year, 
Ruskin  addressed  to  the  Oxford  undergraduatea;^  so  too  he  r^ierred 
to  T%«  Crown  qf  Wild  OUve  in  one  of  bis  last  lectures  given  in 
the  University.'  In  1S73  Ruskin  added  further  to  the  volume  an 
Appendix  containing  notes  on  Carlyle^s  FrUdrich,  calling  attention, 
'in  the  early  history  of  Prussia,  to  characteristics  of  fame  kingship, 
whose  crowning  also  must  be  "with  Wild  Olive,  not  with  gold" 
(p.  532).  Some  additional  passages  from  Ruskin^s  manuscript  notes 
on  Carlyle's  book  are  here  given  (pp.  632,  583). 

Tbe  text  of  ITu  Crown  cf  Wi3d  Olive  here  printed  is  that  last 
revised  by  tbe  author  (1873);  but  the  earlier  editions  are  collated, 
and  the  reader  of  this  edition  is  put  in  a  position  to  reconstruct  the 
original  text  The  moic  interesting  or  important  variations  are  given 
below  the  text;  the  others,  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  (pp.  877-^1). 
Students  will  there  find  something  to  interest  them ;  the  general  reader, 
by  merely  turning  over  the  leaves,  will  perceive  once  more  bow  much 
a  great  master  of  language  finds  to  correct  or  alter  when  revising  his 
printed  words.  The  revisions  made  in  1873  were  numerous;  and 
Ruskin  also  added  some  footnotes:  tbey  are  distinguished  here  by  the 
addition  of  the  date,  thus:  "11878].'' 

The  fnonufcnpf  of  the  first  lecture  was  formerly  in  tbe  collection 
of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise*  (who  bad  acquired  it  from  Ruskin's  sorant, 
Crawley),  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  late  Mr,  R.  B.  Adam,  of 
Buffalo,  U.S.A.  A  collation  of  it,  made  some  time  back,  has  been  used 
for  tbe  purposes  of  this  edition.  The  MS.  shows  that  the  lecture  was 
in  some  part  trusted  to  extempore  delivery;  the  heads  of  the  dis- 
course being  roughly  jotted  down,  as  in  some  of  the  earlier  lectures 
already  described  (sec  Vol.  XVI.  p.  299  n.).  The  parts  of  the  lectura 
which  were  fully  written  out  were  very  largely  revised  for  publication. 
The  manuscript,  or  rather  an  early  draft,  of  a  large  part  of  tbe  third 
lecture  is  in  Mr,  Allen's  possession,  being  written  in  the  same  book 
that  contains  The  Etluct  if  the  Dust:  a  page  of  this  MS.  is  here 
given  is  facwmHe  (p.  465).  rnie  manuscript  of  that  portion  of  the 
notes  on  Cai-tyle's  FriedrKh,  which  Ruskin  used  in  his  Appendix,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  Hilliard;  it  is  dated  1869,  and  has  been 
collated  for  this  edition,  and  a  few  additional  passages  are  here  given 

'  See  kbove,  p.  ud. 
■  The  PImuutu  t^f  Engbtnd,  %  a 

'  A  psRe  of  it,  much  reduced,  <nu  given  »nioiig  the  Biutlratioitt  to  Mc.iNMfo- 
gnp*&  <lf  Bvtkbi,  edited  bv  T.  J.  Wm  (to  fim  p.  144,  vol.  U.). 
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(pp.  617,  520,  59S).    The  manuscript  of  the  rest  of  Riukin's  notes 
ia  at  Brant  wood. 

The  iUtutrationa  in  this  volume  arc  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  The  Jroniitpiece  is  a  reproduction  of  an  unfinished  design  made 
by  Bnme-Jones  to  serve  as  a  title-page  for  &Mme  and  LUiet;  in 
connexion  with  it  reference  may  be  made  to  Rnskin's  adieme  for  de- 
signs which  the  ailist  was  to  make  for  Mtdnera  Puiveria  (Vol.  XVII. 
p.  Ixxvi.).     The  drawing  is  at  Brantwood. 

Tlie  first  four  Plates  are  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Rnskin  of 
places  which  he  visited  during  the  tour  of  1866,  described  above. 
Plate  I.  is  of  "Dawn  at  Neuchitel";  the  drawing  is  in  the  collection 
of  I^fessor  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Plate  II.  is  a  "  View  of  Interlaken, 
with  a  storm  gathering  on  the  mountains."  The  drawing  (body-colour 
on  grey  colour,  8)  xlS})  is  so  entitled  in  the  collectiim  of  the  British 
Museum.  Plate  III.  gives  the  "  View  from  the  Giessbach  Hotel,  Lake 
of  Briens."  He  drawing,  which  is  in  colour  (7^x10^),  is  at  Heme 
Hill.  Plate  IV.  ^ves  one  of  Huskin's  numerous  views  t^  Schaffhausen, 
The  drawing,  which  is  in  water-colour  (8J  X ISJX  >"  '■^  Brantwood.  The 
last  Plate  (V.)  i*  from  a  photograph  of  Winnington  Hall,  the  scene  of 
7^  EtMa  (^  the  Dust. 

E.  T.  a 
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SESAME   AND   LILIES. 

Tiro  LECTOHES 
DELIVERXD  AT  HAKCMESTER  IN  1864. 

■Y 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  H.A. 

1.  OF  KINGS'  TREASURIES, 

2.  OF  QUEENS'  GARDENS 


LONDON: 

SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 
186S. 


[  Tki  Jtigit  ^  TVoiuXaMM  «l  rvMnW.] 
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[BibHograpkieal  lfel«.—S»»amt  and  U^m  haa  been  the  raoet  popnlu  of  all 
Rodkin'i  boolu  (160,000  copiea  luving  been  printed),  and  it  haa  appeared  in 
many  fbrros.  The  following  aumnMiy  mmy  be  niefal  te  readen  who  do 
not  eare  to  iollow  the  minnti*  of  tlie  various  editioni.  The  book  haa 
appeared  in  fbnr  different  forma  (to  &r  aa  the  content!  are  concerned), 
Tin.  :— 

(I)  With  the  two  lectnree,  "Of  Kinga'  TVeaanriea"  and  "Of  Queena' 
Gardcni"  only,  and  without  a  Pre&ce.  This  de«ription  applies  to  the  Flirt 
Edition  (186fi),  and  in  thia  form  the  booli  baa  never  been  reprinted, 

(8)  With  the  two  lectarea  and  with  a  Prefiice,  writtaa  in  1B8S.  Thia 
deaeription  appUea  to  the  Second  (I8SS),  Third  (1866),  and  Fourth  BditioDf 
(1867).  ThU  Pre&ce  of  18M  (on  Alpine  Climbing)  hu  not  been  reprinted  in 
any  other  edition  until  the  preaent  A  feature  of  the  firrt  four  edittona,  and 
one  which  i*  abeent  from  all  later  editiooB  of  the  book,  ia  the  Greek  motto 
on  the  title-page,  from  Matthew  xiii.  44  :  "  A|;ain,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
ia  like  wito  treaaure  hid  in  a  field  ;  the  wliicb  when  a  man  hath  found,  ha 
hideth,  andjbr  jog  Iher^fire  goeth  imd  leUeth  ail  thai  he  hath,  and  buj/elh  that 
iWd." 

(a)  With  an  additional  lecture  on  "The  Mystery  of  Life  and  ita  Arta," 
and  with  a  new  PrefiKe,  written  in  1871 ;  thia  Pre&oe,  while  dealing  more 
particnlarly  with  Seiame  and  JMiet,  appliee  also  to  the  Collected  "  Worka " 
Seriea  generally.  In  which  tarlaa  (aa  Volume  I.)  the  book  in  this  form  made 
Ita  first  appearance.  It  has  subsequently  appeared  with  the  aame  contonta 
in  nanwrona  editjona. 

(4)  Without  the  additional  lecture  on  "The  Mystery  of  Life  and  ita 
Arta,"  and  with  a  Prehce  of  1882  instead  of  the  Prelaoe  of  1871. 

I^ssing  now  to  the  detailed  bibliography,  we  have  te  note  that  .Smoim 
and  Wiei,  in  its  final  and  moat  complete  form,  oonaista  of  three  lecturea, 
which  were  variously  reported  and  printed.  We  murt  describe,  therefore, 
(1)  the  original  reporta  of  the  aevenl  lacturea ;  (2)  editioni  of  the  book 
under  the  title  Stmnt  and  lAlioi;  (3)  separate  editions  of  one  or  other  of 
the  lectures. 

The  firrt  lecture,  "  Of  Kingi*  Treaauriei,"  was  delivered  at  the  Ruaholme 
Town  Hall,  near  Manchaater,  on  December  6,  1864.  Reporta  appedred  on 
Deoauber  7,  1864,  in  the  ManchetUr  Omrier  (under  the  heading  "  Mr.  J. 
Rusldn  on  literature")  ;  the  llanehetter  Sjeaminer  and  Tima  ("Mr.  Rusldn's 
Lecture");  and  the  Ifanehtiter  Guardian  ("Mr.  J.  Roskin  on  'How  and 
What  to  Read'"). 

The  second  lecture,  "Of  Queens'  Gardens,"  was  delivered  in  the  Town 
Hall,  King  Street,  Maaeheater,  on  December  14,  1864.  Reported  in  the 
Mamektiter  OuarMan  ("Mr.  Rnakin  on  the  Education  of  Women"),  Daeem- 
ber  IS,  1884;  the  tfoTtehetter  Ootiritr,  December  16;  and,  much  mer* 
fully,  in  the  VanthtHer  Examiner  and  Time*  ("Ihe  Queen's  Qardena"), 
r  16. 
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TliU  iMtura  hmB  kUo  been  MpMstely  prinUd  in  pMnphlat  form — a 
■pnrioua  "ftnt  •dition"  :  loe  below,  pp.  19-14. 

The  tliii4  leetore,  "The  Mjrteiy  of  Life  and  iU  Aitt,"  wu  delivered 
in  the  Ooucert  Hall  of  tb«  £xhibitiou  Palace,  Dublin,  on  May  13,  1868. 
It  wu  reported  in  the  Da<^  Sxpret*  of  Maj  14,  1868. 

Thii  laetuT*  waa  alaa  printed  in  a  Tolume  containing  leetvrM  bf  other 
anthoia  dolimred  under  the  aame  aiu|ucee :  tee  below,  p.  14, 


SESAM£  AND  UUBS  (TWO   LECTURKS) 


FirH  Edition  (I88S).— The  title-page  (encloeed  in  a  plain  ruled  frame)  ii 
an  ahown  bare  (p.  3) ;  tar  the  Greek  motto,  ane  Introdnation,  p.  Ivi.  Foola- 
eap  8vo,  pp.  iv.+lW.  Half-title  ("Seaame  and  Liliea  |  Two  Leeturea"), 
p.  I ;  in  the  centra  of  p.  2  i*  Uie  imprint  (repeated  at  tba  foot  of  p.  196) : 
"London:  R.  Clar,  Son,  and  Taylor,  Printera,  Bread  Street  BiU."  The 
Utterpreas  on  every  page  is  encloaed  in  a  plun  ruled  frmme.  The  headlines 
are  at  in  thi«  volnme.  Ivned  on  June  21,  186A,  in  bevelled  cloth  boards 
of  s  deep  claret  colour,  lettered  acroM  the  back  :  "Seeame  |  and  [  liliea  | 
Ruikin."  The  edgei  of  the  leavea  are  cat  and  gilt.  Price  3a.  6d.  An 
ectnet  from  the  DaUg  TUyrofiA  included  in  the  text,  pp.  B8-M  (here 
pp.  91-93),  ia  printed  in  red  ink,  and  tbia  diatlnetion  haa  been  retained  in 
every  ElngUah  edition  of  the  book.  This  and  tbe  next  three  editioni  con- 
•istad  of  1000  cojues  each. 

Sanond  EdiUmt  (188S).— Tbii  waa  in  erery  reepect  identical  with  the  Firat, 
except  that  on  tbe  title-page  tbe  worda  "Second  Edition,  with  Preftce" 
were  added,  and  that  this  new  Pre&ee  occupied  pp.  v.-xxiii.  (xxiv.  being 
blank).  Each  page  ot  the  Pre&ce  ii  encloaed  in  a  ruled  frame.  For  tbia 
Pre&oe,  sea  bare  pp.  21-29.  Four  pages  of  advertiaeroeuta  of  Mr.  Rualdn'i 
Worka  were  inserted  at  the  end.  Issoed  on  October  2,  lS8fi,  uniform  in 
price  and  appearance  with  the  Firat  Edition. 

7%ird  Edition  (IS66J.— An  exact  reprint  of  the  Second,  except  for  the 
neceaaary  alterations  on  tbe  title-page.     Iwued  on  February  22,  1866. 

FMtrtk  fUlMon  (1867).— Again  a  reprint,  except  for  tbe  alterations  on 
the  title-page,  and  for  a  new  imprint  (at  the  foot  of  p.  196  only],  thus ; 
"Lmdan :  Printed  by  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  Old  BaUey,  E.C."  laaned  in 
Jaanary  1867. 

(For  editions  of  tbe  book,  in  an  enlarged  form,  from  1871  to  1882,  see 
below,  pp.  9  «9.) 

"FVUi  Bdition  in  Original  Form"  (1882).— After  1867  .Snaiiu  and  LUiet 
was  iamed  several  times  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  fonn,  with  an  additional 
lecture  (see  below) ;  bnt  in  1882  another  edition  waa  issued  containing  the 
tint  two  leeturea  only,  and  therefore  called  "  Fifth  Edition  in  Original  Form." 
But  (1)  in  place  of  tbe  Preface,  which  appeared  in  eds.  %-i,  a  new  one 
(writtan  in  1882)  was  substituted ;  and  (2)  the  text  of  the  two  leeturea 
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wM  that  not  irf  the  origiml  edition*  (1-4),  bat  of  the  later  "  reriaed  and 
enlarged"  edhiona.  Thm  >t  p^  77  (§  36  n.)  the  worda  "See  the  pre&ce" 
remained,  though  the  referanoe  waa  to  the  Fre&oe  of  1871  omitted  from 
the  I&S£  edition.  Thia  error  haa  been  reprodaoed  in  all  laaQe*  up  to  the 
prevent  time  (190S).    The  title-pege  of  the  edition  of  1882  is  :— 

Saaame  and  Liliea.  |  T>o  I«otnree  by  |  John  Rualdn,  LL.D.,  Honorary 
Student  of  Chriat  Church,  and   Hononrj  Fellow  j  of  Corpna  Chriati 
College,  Osfind.  |  1.  Of  Kinga'  Treaauriaa.  |  2.  Of  Qneeni'  Gerdeoa.  | 
nftb  Edition  in  Original  Fonn.  |  With  new  Pre&ee.  |  George  Allen,  | 
Snnnyiide,  Orpington,  Kent.  1 1B82.  |  [AS  rigkU  rmtnad.] 
Small  crawD  8to,  pp.  zL-hiaa     "Prefaoe  to  the  Small  Edition  of  1882" 
(here  pp.   4B-S2),  pp.  t.-xL    Imprint  (at  the  foot  of  the  reverae  of  the 
title-page  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lait  page} :  "  Haiell,  Watioo,  and  Vinejr, 
Printen,  London  and  AyltahMTj."    laaned  in  September  1882.     Price  Cs. 
3000  copie*.    On  Rnakin'B  reasona  for  iMuing  thia  edition,  tee  the  Intro- 
duction, abore,  p.  lix. 

A  few  of  the  earlieat  cofuai  had  on  the  title-page  "  Small  Abridged 
Kdition"  instead  of  "FlfOi  EditioD  in  Original  Form.  With  New  Pra&oe." 
Ruakin,  who  waa  abroad  while  the  book  waa  paaaing  through  the  preai,  at 
OQce  noted  the  description  of  the  iMok  aa  "abridged"  aa  being  "a  aerions 
miatAke."  Alao,  in  theae  earlieat  copies,  there  waa  no  comma  after  "be- 
eaoae"  (In  line  2S  of  p.  SO  here),  and  "Uiere"  waa  inaertad  after  "libiary" 
On  line  3  of  p.  S2).  Theea  nrinuNa  were  alao  noticed  by  Rnskin ;  and  a 
"csncel"  title-page,  with  the  new  Pie&oe,  waa  at  once  printed  off.  The 
fbw  early  copies,  thua  deeeribed,  bad  been  bound  in  duth  of  a  &ded  grey- 
btoe  colonr,  with  a  white  paper  label  on  the  back  ("  Rnskin.  |  Sesame  | 
and  I  Uliea.").  Ruakin,  however,  expreaaed  his  dlalike  of  this  colour,  and 
the  later  cofdea  were  iaaued  in  rough  red  cloth  with  the  same  white  paper 
labri.  Snbaeqaently  oopiea  were  issued  in  chocolate  or  dark  green  doth, 
lettered  across  the  beck :  "  Rnsldn,  |  Sesame  [  and  |  lilies." 

Sink  Sdilion  in  Origlnat  Arm  (1884).— Issued  in  August  1884,  and  an 
exact  reprint  of  the  Fifth  Edition,  except  fur  the  necesaary  alteratdoni  on 
the  tiUe-page,  and  for  a  new  Imprint  (on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page 
and  at  the  foot  of  p.  180) :  "Chiawiok  Press :— C.  Whittingham  and  Co., 
Took't  Court,  ChaiMory  I^ne."    3000  copies. 

Sevtrak  Edition  in  Orifitud  Farm  (188B).— An  exact  reprint  of  ita  pre- 
decessor (except  for  alterations  on  the  title-page).    3000  copiee. 

EiglUh  JStUtion  in  Original  Form  (1887).— The  title-page  had  the  necee- 
sary  slterationB,  and  the  imprint  was  changed ;  "  Printed  by  Hacell, 
WatsoD,  ft  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbary."    3000  copies. 

The  NiiUh  (1388),  Tadk  (1B89],  Bhnmh  (1880),  rii«{AA  (IBOl),  and 
TMrtMtah  (1S92)  E^tion*  in  Origiaai  Form  were  reprints  of  the  Eighth,  with 
the  necessary  alterations  on  the  titie-paga.  Of  the  12th  and  of  the  13th, 
£000  copies  were  printed ;  of  each  of  the  othen,  3000; 

The  next  Issues  were  called  the  Popular  Edition.  They  were  printed 
from  the  same  platea  aa  the  foregoing,  but  the  printers  were  now  Ballan- 
tyne,  Hanson  A  Co. ;  and  the  book  waa  in  foolscap  Svo,  and  the  price  wae 
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Sm.  6(1.  Th«  ivoM  of  it  (tha  title-pige  being  aIoda  changed  to  suit  tl)«  anc- 
CMUTO  editions)  were  Fourteenth  Edition  (June  1894,  SOOO  copies) ;  Fifieenlh 
Sditim  (Mmj  1806,  2000) ;  Sjatntk  Sditim  (June  1807,  2000) ;  Smmtemtlt 
Edition  (April  1808,  2000);  Eighteenth  Edition  (December  1808,  2300); 
F^fliak  Thautand  (Febniur  1000,  2000);  F\ftjf^eeond  Tkoiuand  (October 
1000,  2000) ;  JFyty-iixth  Thotuand  (July  1001,  4000) ;  F^fly-eighth  Thotuand 
(July  1902,  2000);  end  SUOieth  Tliounnd  (Norember  1002,  2000).  Thia 
iMue  had  on  the  title-page  "Sixtieth  IliouMad  in  Original  Form,"  and 
"  London  :  |  George  Allen,  ISS,  Charing  Croee  Road.  |  1D02.  \  [AU  HghU 
nmvod.]."  On  the  revene :  "The  Sixtieth  llianaand  of  OUa  Work  in 
OriginaJ  Form  was  iMued  in  fbolacap  8vo,  at  Tiro  Shillinga  and  Sixpenoe, 
in  November  1002." 

The  next  isane  (lOOA)  vna  made  at  a  reduced  price,  and  in  pott  8vo. 
It  ia  printed  from  the  same  pUtet  aa  the  foregoing,  and  hai  on  the  title- 
page  "  Sistj-fiith  thonsand  in  original  form."  Isiued  in  nnooth  red  cloth, 
lettered  on  the  back,  "  Ruskin  |  Senme  and  Liliea  |  Original  Edition  j 
George  I  Allen " ;  and  on  the  front  cover,  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  with  the 
author's  monogram  in  the  centre.  iMued  on  April  28,  (£000  copies.) 
Price  Is.  Re-iseoed  in  May  (11,000  copiee;  completing  the  leveiity-sixth 
thousand). 

The  editions  of  the  Two  Lectures  above  described  were  all  numbend 
consecutively  and  independeatly  of  the  editions  oiutaining  the  Three 
Lectareg, 

^iteiai  Edition  (1002).— This  is  an  idUion  de  Lvum,  similar  to  that  of 
Vnto  thia  Last  (see  Vol.  XVIL  p.  7).  It  was  called  the  "Coronation 
Edition,"  and  copies  of  it  were  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen.  Its 
oontenta  are  diffiwent  from  that  of  snj  other  edition;  for  whecess  (like 
•d.  1)  it  baa  no  PreEue,  and  whereas  in  some  respects  («.j>,  in  restoring 
a  ssntence  from  eds.  1-4  at  the  end  of  "Kings'  Treasuries"  which  was 
afterwards  omitted)  it  follows  the  first  edition,  yet  in  other  respects  it 
follows  the  text  of  the  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  The  editioa  is  in 
two  Tolumee  (not  sold  separately).    The  title-pege  of  Volume  L  is  :— 

Of  Kings'  Treasuriss.  |  By  John  Raskin. 

Post  octavo,  pp.  1-100,  The  front  pages  (xiv.)  are  numbered.  The  reverse 
of  the  title-page  (zi.)  Is  blank ;  on  the  reverse  of  the  nest  page  (xiii.)  is 
the  motto  fh>m  Lucian  (as  substituted  in  the  edition  of  1871).  The  text 
of  the  lecture,  "Of  Kings'  Treasuriee,"  follows,  pp.  1-80.  Each  page  is 
enclosed  in  an  ornamental  fioral  border  (designed  by  C.  Dean,  who  also 
designed  all  the  initial  letters) ;  this  ia  the  same  throughout.  There  are 
thus  uo  headlinea,  and  the  pages  are  numbered  at  the  fbot.  Each  paragraph 
has  an  ornamental  initial  letter,  printed  in  red.  The  terminal  note,  added 
by  the  author  in  1871,  follows  pp.  80-84.  Then  come  in  an  Appendix 
the  author's  footnotes,  references  to  them  ("  See  Appendix,  Note  A,"  etc.) 
being  inserted  in  lbs  text,  pp.  85-88.  Index,  SO-OO.  On  p.  100  is  the 
following  colophon  (with  design  ss  in  the  corresponding  edition  of  Unto 
thit  lAut:  see  Vol  XVII.  p.  8):  "Here  ends  OP  KINGS'  TREASURIES 
by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  Printed  at  the  BaUautyne  Press,  Edinburgh,  and 
PuUisbed  by  Geo^  Allen,  London,  in  the  year  1002." 
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Of  VolooM  li.  the  tatle-F«ge  ti  :— 

or  Qaeeni'  Gmrdeiu.  |  Bj  John  Riukia. 
Post  octevoj  pp.  69.  The  uTMiKement  is  Bunilftr  genenllj'  to  tlut  in 
voL  i.  The  pugs  borden  have  a  daiigu  of  IUim  (by  C.  DeMu).  The  text 
of  the  lecture  occupiee  pp.  l-£fi ;  the  Appendix  (eontaining  the  Kuthor'i 
footootM),  pp.  S7-£8;  Index,  pp.  69-68.  On  p.  69  u  the  colophon,  m  in 
ToL  L,  with  "Of  Qneeus'  Gardens"  for  "Of  Kingi'  Treasuriee." 

limed  on  June  20,  1902;  nnifbrm  in  aiae  with  the  Kelnucott  edition 
of  The  JVofurv  iff  Qothie ;  in  limp  vellum,  with  gilk  ties.  On  the  &ont  cover, 
in  the  right-hand  lower  comer,  of  each  Totome  i«  the  motto  and  aeal  (aa 
in  tbia  edition,  hat  ainaller)  in  gold.  On  the  back  the  lettering  is,  in 
vol.  i.  :  "Of  I  King*'  |  Trees-  |  -ariea  |  Bj  \  John  |  Rugkin  |  1902";  in 
voL  it. :  "Of  I  Queens'  [  Gardeoi  |  By  I  John  1  Ruskin  |  1902."  Printed  in 
Venetian  type,  on  Arnold's  unbleached  band-made  paper,  bearing  water- 
mark of  Raskin's  seal  and  monogram.  310  copies  were  printed,  price  £3 
net.    Eleven  copies  were  also  printed  on  vellnm,  price  £10,  IDs. 

SESAME  AND  LILIES  (THREE  LECTURES) 
The  edition  next  to  be  described   comes,  in  order  of  time,  after  the 
Fourth  Edition  of  the  book  in  ita  original  fbrm. 

BeoUedand  Bnlarged,  or  "  Work*,"  Edition  (1871).— This  was  the  first 
volume  of  Raskin's  series  of  bia  Collected  Works.  It  was  not,  however, 
(ffovided  with  a  General  Title-page  until  a  later  edition,  although  "  VoL  I." 
was  lettered  on  the  back,  liie  edition  was  described  as  "Revised  and 
Enlarged,"  A  new  Preface  waa  subatitiited  for  that  which  had  appsared 
in  the  three  preceding  editions;  the  text  of  the  two  lectures  was  oon- 
Bderabljr  revised,  and  a  third  lecture  was  added.     The  title-page  is  as 

Sesame  and  Lilies,  |  Three  Lectures  by  |  John  Rnakln,  LL.D.  |  1.  Of 

Kings'  Treasuries.  |  2.   Of  Queens'  Gardens.  {  S.    Of  the  Mysterr  of 

life.  I  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  |  London  :  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 

IS,  Waterloo  PUce.  |  1871. 

Octavo,  pp.  xxviiL-f-172.     Preface  (here  pp.  31-48),  pp.  Ui.-xxviiL     The 

paragraphs  in  the  Pre&ce  were  not  numbered ;  this  was  not  done  till  the 

edition  of  1893.     Lecture  1.  (with  a  new  motto),  pp.  1-73;    Lecture  iL 

(also  with  a  new  motto),  pp.  74-121 ;   Lecture  iii.,  pp.  122-172.     Imprint 

(at  the  foot  of  the  last  page)  :  "  London  :  Printed  by  Smith,  Elder  and  Co., 

Old  B^ley,  &C."    HMullines  as  in  previous  editions. 

iMoed  on  May  30,  1871,  in  purple  calf  with  gilt  edges,  tooled  after  an 
ecclenastical  fiuhion,  and  lettered  acrow  the  back ;  "  Ruskin.  |  Works,  t 
VoL  { I,  I  Sesame  |  and  |  Ulies."    (1000  copiM.) 

The  calf  ha*  been  called  "purple"  in  all  the  publisher's  advertiae- 
ments ;  it  is,  rsther,  very  dark  blue,  and  was  chosen  by  Raskin  as  the 
Oxford  colour.     It  i*  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Ruskin  calf." 

Tlie  publiahed  price  to  tht  trade  (to  wham  only  the  volume  was  at  fir*t 
BoU)  ma  7a.,  the  retail  bookseller  being  requested  to  add  his  own  jffofit. 
In  September  1872  (on  which  date  Hr.  George  Allen  began  to  sell  the 
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book  M  Biukin'i  agent)  tlie  price  wh  ndMd  to  fta.  6d.,  Kt  whicb  tha  book 
waa  aupplied  to  the  tnde  and  to  th«  pablic  alike.  On  Jannarj  1,  1874, 
the  price  waa  iacreaaed  to  18a. 

It  mw  not  until  July  1882  that  coptea  of  the  book  were  put  ap  In 
boards,  it  being  tben  in  ita  Fourth  Edition  In  tbia  ferm. 

For  particularm  of  the  reriaiona  and  alterationa  in  the  t«zt  whioh 
were  introduced  in  this  edition,  aae  below,  under  "  Varia  Lectionea." 

Some  of  tbe  earliest  copies  of  thia  edition  contmined  a  half-page  alip, 
inaerted  at  the  oommeneament  before  tbe  blank  fly-leaf,  which  readi  aa 
fbllawH:— 

"  ADVERTISEMENT 

"It  baa  long  been  In  my  mind  to  make  aome  imall  beginning  of 
reaiatance  to  the  existing  ay  item  of  irregular  diacount  in  the  bookaeUing 
trade— not  in  hoetility  to  bookaellera,  but,  aa  I  think  they  will  find 
aventnallj,  with  a  just  regard  to  their  intereat,  a*  well  aa  to  that  of 
anthon.  Every  volume  of  thia  aeriea  of  my  collected  worka  will  be 
■old  to  the  trade,  without  any  discount  or  allowance  on  qaantitj,  at 
aacb  a  fixed  price  aa  will  allow  both  author  and  publisher  a  moderate 
profit  on  each  volume.  It  will  be  eold  to  the  tnde  only;  who  can 
then  fix  such  further  profit  on  it,  as  they  deem  fitting,  for  retaiL 

"  Every  volume  will  be  clearly  printed  and  thoroughly  well  boand ; 
on  Hueh  oondltiooi  tbe  price  to  the  public,  allowing  fiill  profit  to  the 
retuler,  may  someUmee  reach,  but  ouf^bt  never  to  exceed,  half-a-guinea, 
nor  do  I  wish  it  to  be  leee.  I  will  fully  state  my  raaaona  for  this 
procedure  in  the  June  number  of  Far*  Clatngtra. 

"The  ^oe  of  tbts  finrt  rolume  to  the  trade  is  seven  shilHngs." 

In  September  1872  the  above  alip  waa  cancelled,  and  the  fi>llowing 
(occupying  two  pages,  crown  8vo),  was  issued  in  ita  stead ; — 

»  ADVERTISEMENT 

"  The  series,  of  which  tbia  volnme  fbrma  a  par^  «riU  contein  all  that 
1  think  nsefnl  of  my  former  writings,  so  jtdned  to  my  present  work  aa 
te  fbnn  a  consistent  courae  of  teaching — I  do  not  mean  by  'consistent' 
that  the  progress  or  arrangement  of  it  will  be  on  any  regnlar  syatem, 
but  that  1  will  not,  so  &r  aa  I  can  help,  aay  the  same  thing  oftener 
than  is  necessary  to  gain  attention  for  it ;  and  tliat  1  will  indicate  tbe 
connection  of  each  subject  with  the  reat,  aa  it,  Indeed,  existed  in  my 
mind  alwaya,  though  1  have  been  fiirced  by  mischance  to  write  cojriously 
sometimee  on  matters  about  whicb  I  cared  little,  and  sparingly  it  what 
was,  indeed,  much  in  my  thoughte. 

"The  volumee  will  each  contain,  on  the  average,  two  hundred  pages 
of  text,  and  tboae  which  are  illustrated  not  more  than  twenty-one 
platea.1 

1  A  copy  of  thb  AdTeitJaamaDt  which  Mr.  Ailmi  has,  with  agfraotloiu  bf  BuaUa. 
adds  ban:  "...  platss,  if  lioa  MigTBTiiwi ;  or  •tohingi,  uotmora  than  twain."  And 
intl»  DBxt  lina  h*  oofrMta  "  well "  to  "  daui;  "  bafore  ''print«el."  Tbe  otb«r  ootreo- 
tioDs  (wiUi  MM  modifloation)  wsr«  made  in  tha  "  AdTartisenaDt"  next  daaorilwd. 
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"They  will  all  be  veil  printed  *nd  well  bonnd ;  and  I  inteod  the 
prioe  aaked  for  them  b^  the  rebul  bookseller  to  b«  Wf-a-pitiiee  for 
thoM  without  plate*,  and  a  piinea  for  the  illoatrated  volDinea. 

"Some  will  be  worth  a  little  leu  thaa  others;  but  I  want  to  keep 
my  buainesi  simple,  aod  I  do  not  care  that  anjbadj  shoald  reed  my 
books  who  gtaAgM  me  a  doctor's  fee  per  volume. 

"But  I  find,  in  the  present  state  of  trade,  that  when  the  retail 
price  ia  printed  on  books,  all  aorta  of  coinniissions  and  abatements 
lake  place,  to  the  discredit  of  the  aatlior,  and  I  am  convinced,  in 
the  end,  to  every  one  elae's  dindvantage.  I  mean,  therefore,  to 
•ell  my  own  books,  at  a  price  from  which  there  shall  be  no  abat^ 
ment;   namely,   9b.   6d.   the  plain  volumes,  and   19s.   the  Ulustnted 

"  My  pabUebers,  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  wlU  sell  aU  my  books 
■t  that  price  over  tiieir  counter ;  and  my  genual  agent,  Mr.  G.  Allen, 
Heathfield  Cottafce,  Kceton,  will  supply  this  volume  at  the  prioe  of 
fii.  6d.,  without  abatement,  carriage  paid,  to  any  person  in  town  or 
country,  on  remittance  of  the  price  of  the  number  of  volumee  required. 
He  has  my  positive  orders  to  attend  to  no  letter  retjoeeting  either 
credit  or  abatemenL" 

In  January  1674  this  Advertisement  was  again  revised.  It  was  beaded 
"Advice,"  and  was  increased  to  four  pages.  The  prices  in  the  third 
paragraph  were  altered  to  "twenty  shilliage"  and  "thirty  shillings"  re- 
spectively for  the  plain  and  illustrated  volumes;  and  the  paragraph  eon- 
clnded :  "  of  which,  however,  I  fear  there  cannot  be  many.  I  find  the 
temble  and  difficulty  of  revlring  text  and  preparing  plates  much  greater 
than  I  expected."  lie  prices  in  the  fifth  paragraph  were  altered  to  "  IBs. 
the  plain  volumee,  and  £l,  7s.  6d.  tbe  Illustrated  ones." '  From  this  point 
the  "Advice"  omitiaaes  thus: — 

"My  publialiOT,  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Sunnyttde,  Orpington,  Kent,  will 
supply  the  volumes  as  per  list  annexed,  withont  abatement,  carriage 
paid,  to  any  person  In  town  or  country,  on  remittanoe  of  the  price  of 
the  number  of  volumes  required.  Ha  has  my  podtive  orders  to  attend 
to  no  letter  requesting  either  credit  or  abatement. 

"  I  hope  in  time  that  the  system  may  be  adopted  by  other  authors, 
and  that  the  public  may  gradually  see  Its  reasonableness,  and  pay  their 
ten  per  cent.,  justly  and  openly,  to  the  retail  bookseller.*  How  much 
more  than  ten  per  cent  he  takes  from  them  at  present,  by  conceal- 
ment or  equivocation,  they  may  judge  by  observing  the  eagerness  of 
hb  endeavour  to  binder  th«  sale  of  theae  books  on  the  terms  conceded 

Colhcttd  Workt—TMrd  EdUim  (1876).— By  mistake,  this  edition  was 
called  "  Third " ;  there  is  no  copy  of  the  book  in  this  form  with  "  Second 

'  Orisfnal  (nbsoribttt  to  the  entire  Mriee  wen,  bowarsr,  inppUed  at  the  rata  of 
9).  ed.  snd  19iL  rMpooUTalv. 

>  HerethniKnTwtad  AdvertiBenMnt,  menticinad  ID  a  fowoiDSDote,  adds  :  " — ntbar 
tfaan,  u  at  praeeat,  fifty  p«r  osot.  timnigh  ooaoMlmeat  aadsqidvooations." 
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Edition"  upon  iti  title-pAgv.  This  ii  k  reprint  of  the  1871  edition,  with 
the  addition  of  a  Genenl  Title-pag«,  u  follows : — 

The  I  Works  of  John  Rusliin,  |  Honorarj  Student  of  Chriat  Church,  | 
Oxford.  I  Volume  I.  \  Senme  and  UUm.  |  [Rote.]  \  George  Allen,  j 
Sannyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1876. 

Ute  pertionUr  Utle-ps^  shows  some  diSerencoa,  sod  reads : — 

Sessme  and  Ulies.  |  Three  Lectures  by  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  | 
Hononry  Student  of  Christ  Chnreh,  and  Slade  Profeesor  of  Fine  Art. 
I  1,  Of  Kings'  Treasuries.  |  2.  Of  Queens'  Gardens.  |  3.  Of  the  Mjt^ry 
of  life.  I  Third  Edition.  |  George  Allen,  ]  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent. 
I  1876.  I  The  Sight  q/*  Tratulatiott  it  reterved. 

The  imprint  (at  foot  of  the  rerene  of  the  title-page  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
last  page)  is  also  different:  "Printed  by  Hacell,  Wataon,  and  Vlney, 
London  and  Aylesbury."  Issued  in  January  1876  In  RoakJn  calf  only ; 
price  18b.     (1000  copies.) 

CoUeettd  Workt  — Fourth  Editimi  (1880).— The  only  variation  is  this 
edition  is  in  the  title-paga,  on  which  "  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chrisd 
College,  Oxford,"  is  aubstituted  for  "Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,"  and  the 
number  and  date  are  changed.  Issued  in  August  1880  in  Ruskin  calf  at 
18b.  ;  and  afterwards  (July  1882)  in  mottled-grey  paper  boards,  with  whits 
paper  baok-label,  which  reads ;  "  Ruskin  |  Works.  |  Vol.  I.  |  Sesame  |  and  | 
Liliee."    (lOOO  copies.) 

CoOeeltd  Workt— Fifth  EdiHon  (1883).— Here  ag)^  the  Tariations  are  in 
minor  matters  only.  On  the  title-page  "  and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art, 
Oxford,"  is  added  ;  the  number  and  date  are  changed  ;  and  the  words  "  AU 
rights  reserved"  are  suhetitnted.  The  imprint  is  "Hazell,  Watson,  and 
Yiney,  Printers,  London  and  Aylesbury."  fsaned  in  December  1883,  in 
forms  and  prices  as  in  the  Fourth  Edition.     (1000  copies.) 

Collected  Workt—^xth  Bditioa  (1887).— An  exact  reprint  of  the  Fifth, 
except  for  the  alteration  of  date  and  number  on  the  title-page,  and  for  the 
■mpriot,  which  now  reads :  "  Printed  by  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ld., 
London  and  Aylesbury."  Rualdn  was  still  described  on  the  title-page  as 
Slade  Professor  (and  so  in  the  next  edition),  though  he  had  reeigned  the 
post  in  188fi.  Though  dated  1887,  this  edition  was  issned  in  December 
1886.    (1000  co^es.) 

Oolieeted  Workt—iSefierUh  EdiHoa  (1891).- An  exact  reprint  of  the  Sixth, 
except  for  the  alteration  of  date  and  number  on  the  titie-page,  and  for  the 
pubtisher's  imprint,  which  now  became;  "Geoige  Allen,  |  8,  Bell  Yard, 
Temple  Bar,  London;  |  and  ]  Sunayside,  Orpington.^'  This  was  similarly 
altered  on  the  General  Htle-pege.  Issued  in  June  1891  (1000  copes).  This 
edition  is  atiU  current.  The  price  was  redoced  in  Mnreh  1803  to  lAa. 
(calf)  and  9a.  6d.  (cloth) ;  and  In  July  1900  to  14s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d. 

Hie  Three  Leetnres  were  next  Issued  in  a  f6rm  known  as  the  "Small 
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Complete  Edition."    The  flnt  iMue  in  thii  form  wm  tbiu  tbe  Stghlh  Edition 
of  the  Complete  Work ;  the  title-paft«  na  : — 

Swme  wid  liliM.  |  Three  Lecturea  hj  \  John  Rnikin,  LLD,,  |  Honor- 

*rj  Student  of  Christ  Chnrch,  and  Honorary  Felloi*  |  of  Corpu*  Chritti 

College,  Oxford.  |  New  Complete  Edition.  |  George  Allen,  |  Sunn^ude, 

OrjH^rtoa,  [  and  ]  156,  Charing  CroM  Road,  London  |  1B93. 

Crown  8ro,  pp.  sxxvill. +228.     On  the  nvene  of  the  title-page  "Thejint 

mnaU  eompleU  «rfitisn  wof  pHnt»d  bi  Bepttmber  1893,"  and  "  [AB  rigU*  ra- 

teTVedy"    Prehoe  (in  which  the  paiagraphs  were  now  numbered),  pp.  v.- 

xxxvi  ;  Contents,  p.  xzzrll ;  Text,  pp.  1-204  ;  Index  (bj  Hr.  Wedderbnni), 

pp.  20S-228.     Imprint  (at  foot  of  the  laat  page) :  "  Printed  hy  BallantjiM, 

HacBon  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  &  London." 

Issued  In  October  1883  in  green  cloth  boardi ;  price  Se. ;  rednced  In 
January  IBM  to  3a.  6d.     6000  copies. 

The  book  in  this  form  was  electrotjped ;  and  re-issnes  were  printed 
from  the  plates,  tbe  title-page  (with  the  necessary  changes)  being  alone 
altered.  In  all  of  the  iMuaa  there  was  a  bibliographical  note  (recording 
sncceNive  iMoea  of  the  Small  Complete  Edition)  on  the  reveres  of  the  title- 
page.    The  re-iMoee  were  aa  follow : — 

SitUli  BdUion  (Oetober  1894,  SOOO  Mpiea);  7Vn»  EdUim  (November 
18W,  4000] ;  Blmtttk  B^tion  (November  1896,  3000) ;  Twelfth  JAfitfon  (June 
1807,  3000) ;  TMrttmik  BdOim  (April  1806,  4000) ;  Thirtf-^h  ThmtoMf 
(December  1896,  4000);  JbrtMA  Thcuiand  (October  18B0,  fiOOO);  Ar«y> 
jtarfA  TAousond  {June  1900,  4000) ;  Fortf^hth  Thotuand  (December  1800, 
4000) ;  fytj/-*&nmd  Timumd  (October  1901,  4000) ;  Fifljf-tixtk  ThoMmd 
(Jnne  1902,  4000);  BltrHttk  Tkouimtd  (December  1902,  4000);  Balg-Jimfth 
Tko^taad,  still  oarrent  (December  1903,  4000).  (In  the  Thirteenth  Edition 
a  misprint  in  %  18,  ntrar|>lra  for  tarmx^nt,  was  corrected.) 

Podt^  Bdtiim  (1904).— This  is  ouiform  with  other  volumes  in  the  nme 
edition,  already  described  (see  VoL  XV.  p.  6).  The  title-page  \a  :— 
Sesame  and  Ulies  |  By  |  John  Rnakin  |  London :  George  Allen. 
Printed  from  the  tame  platee  as  the  foregoing  editions.  Issued  in  Feb. 
roary  1904  (10,000  copies) ;  reprinted  in  Anguat  1904  (6000),  and  agaiu  in 
December  1004  (5000,  completing  the  so-called  85th  thousand  of  the  book  in 
the  complete  form.  These  figures  are,  however,  in  excess  of  the  actual 
□umbers  by  one  thoniand  ;  the  accidental  skipping  of  a  Second  Edition  not 
having  been  allowed  for). 

SEPARATE    EDITIONS    OF    SINGLE    LECTURES 
Tbe  second  lecture  has   been   itsued   separately  in  pamphlet  form  In 
what  pnrports  to  be  an  iaaue  of  1884,  with  the  following  tide-page: — 

Tbe  I  Queen's  Gardens  |  A  Lectnre  j  delivered  at  tbe  Town  Hall,  Man- 
chester, I  on  Wednesday,  December  14,  18G4  |  by  |  John  Ruskin,  M.^  | 
Manchester  :  |  Printed  in  Aid  of  the  St  Andrew's  Schools  Fund  |  1864  | 
Price  One  Shilling. 
Octavo,  pp.  19.  The  headline  is  "The  (jneen's  Gardens"  throughout,  on 
both  sides  of  tiie  page.    At  the  foot  of  p.  18  is  the  Imprint :  "  Manchester : 
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R.  CiMriMton  and  Sou,  Ardwkk  Green."    btned,  ititclied,  ttad  without 
wiB|»per». 

Thii  pamphlet,  which  figun*  in  deelen*  Ungnage  u  "of  the  ertrameat 
Mardtf,"  i»~like  the  wpuate  latiea  of  Lmmi  (Vol  I.  p.  288)  ud  The 
Satietiat  GtUUry  (Vol.  Xll.  p.  396)— what  li  known  in  the  trade  ai  a  "&lce." 
It  porports  to  hare  been  "printed  in  aid  of  the  St.  Andrew's  School 
Fond";  in  which  caae  the  iarae  would  obTiooalf  not  have  Iwen  limited 
to  a  few  copiea ;  yet  nntil  1893  no  oopj  of  it  ever  came  to  light  It  bean 
the  imprint  of  a  firm  which  now  at  may  rate  is  "  not  known  "  \tj  the  Poet 
Office.  The  fint  oopr  of  it  to  a^qiaar  waa  alaboratelj  dwcrilwd  in  the 
BatkmaM  for  Fehniarf  1883,  with  a  reducad  bctimile  of  the  title-page ;  the 
&eainiile  waa  alao  giten  among  the  iUnatrationR  aoconipanfing  the  BibHo- 
frapki/,  edited  b^^  T.  J.  Wiie  (to  &ce  p.  238,  toI.  U.}.  Sereral  copiea  of 
it  tubaeqaeatly  appeared  in  the  market,  and  changed  handa  at  verj  high 
prieaa — ooplei  iu  remarkably  clean  condition.  According  to  the  Bookman'i 
deaeriptiou  <aigned  "W."),  "the  text  variei  very  conaiderahly  from  that 
contained  in  Sttanu  and  LUit*,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  the  tert  of  the 
lecture  aa  it  wai  actually  delivered.  It  ia  thia  that  lenda  nnuaual  intereat 
to  the  alandar  rotumej  and  canaea  its  recovery  to  be  a  matter  of  mntoal 
congratulation  by  the  student  and  the  bibliographer.  It  diaplaya  the  gnat 
can  beatowed  by  Mr.  Ruakin,"  etc.,  etc.  In  &ct,  however,  the  variationa 
in  this  pamphlet  cooalat  eEcIusively  of  the  omiaakm  of  variona  pan  1^1  a  in 
the  authantic  text — tax  the  most  part  the  omiaaionB  are  of  parenthetieal 
w  snbaidiary  paawgea:  e^.,  in  §  fil,  line  4,  the  pamphlet  omita  "namely. 
Bow  and  What  to  Read"  ;  §  £1,  line  17,  it  omits  "(however  diriinguiahed 
by  viable  insignia  or  material  power) " ;  §  fiS,  line  1,  it  omits  "  —and  aa  I 
want  to  leave  thia  idea  with  you,  I  begin  with  it,  and  shall  end  with  it —  " ; 
§  (3,  line  6,  it  omita  "arising  out  of  noble  education  " ;  and  ao  on  tbrongb- 
ont  Sometimea,  however,  complete  paaaagea  are  omittad  (not  always  with 
much  regard  to  the  senae) :  e,g.,  in  §  6A,  the  paaaage  from  Coventry  Patmoro 
ia  omitted  from  the  pamphlet,  which  neverthaleas  continDea,  "Thus  mnch, 
then,  raepecting  the  relations  of  lovers,"  etc  Tlie  pamphlet  omita  the 
whole  of  S§  60,  61,  though  in  g  64  it  retains  the  retnwpectiva  allusiou  to 
Dante  and  Homer.  So  ag^n  it  omits  the  long  passage  about  Wordsworth'a 
conception  of  women's  edncation  (§g  70,  71),  but  nevarthelesa  goes  on  in 
§  72  to  draw  the  conclnsion  which  Ruakin  made  from  that  conception.  It 
alao  omita  the  first  paragraph  of  g  75,  which  nevertheleaa  is  required  to 
support  the  fbllowing  words — "And  indeed,"  etc.  The  pamplilet  next  omita 
the  whole  of  %%  79-8$.  Yet  the  newspaper  reporta  show  that  these  paaaagea 
(some  of  them  mnoh  elaborated)  were  delivered  by  the  lecturer.  What 
the  pamphlet  contains  is  equally  remarkable.  Wherever  there  are  varia- 
tiona  between  the  editions  of  IBAS  and  1871,  the  pamphlet  follows  the 
text  of  1871  and  not  that  of  1865.  It  does  ao  ^ike  in  typogr^ihieal 
mteuMtf  and  in  textual  diffisrenoea.  Thua  in  §  51,  line  IB,  the  1865  edition 
haa  "Spectral";  the  edition  of  1871  and  the  pamphlet  have  "spectral." 
In  the  last  lines  of  §  57  (see  p.  114  n.)  there  is  a  passsge  which  Ruskln 
entirely  re-wrots  in  1871 ;  the  pamphlet  ooutains  the  revised  paasage,  and 
the  misprint  in  187)  of  a  full  stop  for  an  interrogation  mark  is  reproduced. 
In  §  59,  line  29,  eda,  1-4  read  "  in£dlib]e  and  inevitable " ;  in  revising  the 
paaaage  in  1871  Rualdn  stmek  out  the  latter  worda,  and  the  pamphlet 
fteUovB  this  reviaion.      In   g   73,  line  4,  eda.   1-4  read    "one  which  let 
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tkon";  in  wrUiig  tha  book  in  1871  Rukin  aherod  thii  to  "one  wUsh 
tliej  mnat";  the  pampUat  fbllowt  th«  reriMd  reading.  Similarly  Id 
%  73,  11ns  17i  Rnakin  in  1871  altered  the  word  "Mrambling"  to  "crawl- 
ing"; tlia  pampUet  has  "crawling."  So  in  tlia  nest  line,  «di.  1-4  tMd 
"Moat  strange";  but  tbe  pwuplilet,  following  the  rari^on  of  1871, 
"Stnngeat"  Simllarlj  In  §  76,  Una  3;  §78,  linei  B,  21,  and  laat  Una; 
g  91,  Une  14 ;  and  §  84,  Una  18.  It  ia  thns  clear  tbat  the  pamphlst  it 
not  what  it  pnrporta  to  he,  hut  ii  a  dumiy  "&][e."  The  person  who  pnt 
it  upon  the  market,  not  knowing  that  Ruakin  had  reviaed  tbe  laetore  in 
lS71i  had  hit  "original  edition  of  the  ntmoat  tcareltf,"  aet  up  from  the 
hter  editions.  It  may  be  added  (hat  the  title  "  Tke  Qnean'*  Oardana" 
wai  certainljr  not  Rntkin't. 

The  third  lecture  waa  Grat  piinted  together  with  leeturee  delivered  at 
I>ablin  by  other  lectnrert,  in  a  volume  with  the  following  title-page  ; — 

The  I  Afternoon  L«cturea  on  |  literature  &  Art  |  DeUvered  in  the  | 
TlMatre  ot  the  Rot*!  College  of  Seienee,  {  S.  Stephen'i  Green,  DubUn,  [ 
in  the  yeara  1867  A  1808.  |  DnbUn :  |  WiUiam  McGee,  18  Naaeau 
Street,  |  College,  School,  and  Medical  BookaeUer,  |  Londou  :  Bell  and 
Daldy.  I  1869. 

Octaroj  pp.  TiL  +348.     Iiauad  in  green  doth  bovdi,  £b. 

The  tame  volume  waa  lubaequantly  iatued,  with  a  different  titla-pege 

(no  date),  in  bine  cloth,  lettered  on  tbe  back  :  "Leoturea  |  on  \  litetatnn  | 

and  Art.  |  Rutkin  |  Ac"     Thit  iMue  had   for  London   publither  Bimpidn, 

Marthall  and  Co. 

In  both  iaauea  Ruakin'a  lecture  occupiea  pp.  91-137- 

Utmuihorited  American  SdUioiu  of  Seaanu  and  LUitt  (in  both  formi]  have 
bean  very  nnmeroua,  at  pricea  ranging  from  fiO  eenta  apwarda. 

An  aidhMiMd  America*  ("Bnotwood"}  EdUUm  waa  iiBued  by  Meaara; 
Charlea  B.  Merrill  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1891,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Cliarlee  Eliot  Norton,  pp.  r.-x.  Tliii  edition  contained  the  two  leotom 
only,  with  the  Preboa  of  1882. 

A  CaaadiaH  Edition  wai  publlthed  ia  1697  with  the  following  title- 
!»«■:— 

Setame  and   liUea  |  Three   Uetnrea  |  By  |  John   Rutkin  {  llie  W. 

J.  Gage  Company,  Limited  |  Toronto. 
16mO|  pp.  224.    Tlie  Prebce  of  1871  ia  included  with  some  exdsloni. 

A  Otrman  tnottlation  of  Se*ame  and  Liiiet  it  volume  ti.  in  "John  Rntkin 
AutgewOhlte  Werke  in  Vollttlndiger  Obenetzung."    The  title-page  it  :— 

John  Rutkin  |  Seaam  und  lilien  |  Ant  dem   Bngllschen  |  von  Hedwig 

J«bn  I  Varlegt  bei  Engen  Diedericha,  Leip^  1900. 
Octavo,  pp.  266.    Price  3  mark*  in  paper  covert,  4  nurki  in  cloth.     This 
oontaint  the  three  lectarei  with  the  Pre&ce  of  1871.    The  pataage  which  in 
tha  Eogllih  edltiont  it  printed  in  red  it  here  dittingnithed  by  being  "  leaded." 
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Hem  ii  Ml  Index,  dUhfttit  from,  thonf^  appBrentlj  fcnnded  npon,  the 
Bngllah  «ne. 

Extenrire  extnota  from  Setattu  and  lAMet,  tmulated  into  Fraueh,  are 
printed  in  the  following  work ; — 

GuBtare  Ferdinuid-Hiie.    Ruakin  et  La  Femme.    Peril:  Soci^t^  Pnui- 
^•e  d'lmprimerle  et  de  Llbnirle,  IS  Rue  de  Clonjr,  1001. 
Foolecep  8vo,  pp.  70,  paper  eoTera. 

An  entJiorlMd  ItaKm  imMfoMm,  1^  Dora  Prenetti,  t«  be  publUied  by 
Signor  Solml,  of  Milan,  U  now  (1906)  In  prepantiwi. 

He  following  U  the  title-page  of  e  oommentary  upon  Suamt  aiirf  UlUt: — 

Notee  1  on  |  Ruskin'i  Sewune  &  Lille*  [  With  an  Epitome  of  the 
Lectuie*  and  of  |  The  PreJkoe  to  the  Smaller  Edition.  )  Bf  j  P.  W.  T. 
Wuren,  H.A.,  |  ClaMinl  Lecturer  at  8.  Andrew*!  College,  [  Grafaame- 
town.  I  J.  C.  Jnta  A  Co.,  |  Cape  Town,  Fort  ElinboUi,  Jdianneebu^ 
and  I  StellenboMh.  |  1S9B. 

Poolacap  8to,  pp.  i*.  + 113.    Preface,  pp.  iii.,  iv.    "  Lift  of  Rnekin,"  pp.  A-8. 

NotM,  pp.  1-74.     "  Headi  of  Analysis,"  pp.  70-77.    AnalftU,  pp.  78-11% 

An  Bogjish  edition  of  this  oommentary  wu  published  in  the  fallowing  rear, 

of  whieb  the  title-page  reeds  :~ 

Reader*'  Companion  |  to  |  3etam»  and  LUia  |  B7  |  P.  W.  T.  \Panea, 
M.A.  [  Classical  Leotnier  at  S.  Andrew's  Collage,  |  Grahamstown,  South 
Afiiea  |  London  |  Geoige  Allen,  156,  Chatiag  Crosa  Road  [  1899  |  [AB 
rigiU  rti»n*d]. 

Foolscap  8*0,  pp.  lOB.  In  thie  edition  the  "Ufb  of  Raskin"  and  the 
"Analysifl"  are  omitted;  and  "Additional  Notes"  are  included  (pp.  105- 
106). 

A  series  of  "Notes  on  Semme  and  lAMst,  hj  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Booth"  ap- 
peared in  Sninf  SeMye,  toL  It.  1901,  pp.  81-«1, 17S-1B6,  268-274  32»-32B ; 
and  ToL  v.  1002,  pp.  51-66. 

Bmitm  of  the  book  in  its  ori^nal  fbrm  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
flsoiew,  Jnlf  15  ("Perhaps  a  more  appropriate  title  for  soeh  a  bnago 
would  hare  been  ThMk*  and  Dtad-tea  ApfUa,  or  FoM  Paradittt  and  Wite 
Mm'*  Purgatorie* ") ;  the  Ibftnighify  Bmitv,  July  16, 1865,  vol.  1,  pp.  633- 
635  (bjr  Anthony  Trollope,  who  found  the  book  "hardljr  to  be  borne," 
though  admitting  tliat  "  the  words  are  often  arranged  with  surpaasing 
bwaty  ") ;  the  Victoria  MagaxiM  (conducted  by  Emily  Faithfull),  November 
and  December  1865,  vol.  6,  pp.  67-76,  131-138  ("Mr,  Ruikin  on  Books 
and  Women  ") ;  GuanUan,  July  16 ;  the  (hnlemporarg  Rmev,  January  1866, 
voL  1,  pp.  176-178  (a  review  of  the  second  edition) ;  North  Auurican 
Betntw,  January  1860,  vol.  102,  pp.  306-312  (also  of  the  second  edition : 
the  review  was  by  R.  Sturgis,  Jnn.> 
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Forte  ItfctiMVw.— The  foUowiug  b  »  llit  of  tke  vamtioiu  in  the  tort, 
othar  than  tboao  klrMulf  dcacribed,  in  the  vsrioua  editioiu  of  the  book-~« 
fym  dlArenoae  of  Bpellinir,  punetuetion,  and  italieUiuft  alone  exceptad.  In 
the  cue  of  Laotoree  i.  and  ii.  the  colUtioD  of  the  text  as  it  now  stand*  ii 
(nnlen  otherwise  stated)  with  that  of  eds.  1-4;  in  the  ease  of  Lecture  iiL 
it  is  with  the  first  publintion  of  the  lectnre  in  tlie  Tolnme  of  Dublin 
Leetnrei,  dewribed  above  (p.  14).  The  more  important  alterations  are  re- 
oorded  in  footnote*  under  the  text ;  to  these  a  reference  only  is  giren  En 
the  following  list ;~ 

Pr^faee  to  tlt»  Seeond  Edition  (186fi).— §  6,  in  the  qooUtion  from 
Dante,  "en  uno  sentiero  ghembo"  i*  here  corrected  to  "er*  on  lentiere 
^emlw." 

Fr^et  to  SmaO  Sdilion  (^  i££f.— Fifth  line  from  end,  see  p.  52  n. 

LaHntn  i.—Fm  altention  in  the  motto,  see  p.  03  n.  §  1,  line  1,  eds.  1-4, 
"I  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  mj  first  dutj  -  •  .";  line  3,  see 
p.  fiS  n. ;  line  6,  "another"  omitted;  and  in  line  7,  "And"  inserted 
before  "I  had  even";  line  12,  see  p.  53  n. ;  line  17,  "the  treasures 
hidden  iD"'Omitted;  line  18,  ".  .  .  the  way  we  read  them,  and  could 
or  ahould,  read  them."  §  2,  line  13,  "an  education"  repeated  for  "which 
ehall  enable,"  and  in  line  14,  "education"  again  repeated  befbre  "which 
shall  result";  line  18,  "IhU  .  .  .  pray  for"  omitted,  g  3,  line  5, 
instead  of  "May  I  ask  you  to  ooaaider  with  me,"  "My  main  purpoee  this 
evening  is  to  determine,  with  you,  what  this  idea  ..."  g  4,  line  9, 
"a"  omitted  before  "few";  line  24,  "the"  for  "its."  §  6,  line  47, 
"their"  before  "Ijeneficent."  §  S,  line  23,  see  p.  59  n. ;  line  25,  "not 
to  grant  audience,  bnt  to  gain  it"  was  placed  before  "kings  and  statesmen 
lingering  patiently."  §  10,  the  author's  footnote  was  not  in  eds.  1-4. 
g  11,  line  2,  see  p.  2  n.  ;  line  12,  "hungry  and"  omitted,  g  IS,  line  11, 
"principle"  for  "fcct"j  line  30,  "any  number  of'for  "many."  §  16, 
line  6,  ",  by  alt  means,  but"  for  "and  closely";  line  8,  "well"  re- 
peated befbre  "distinguished."  g  17,  see  p.  66  n.  g  IS,  line  9,  see  above, 
p.  13;  line  10,  "  John  viii.  12"  for  "John  viii.  10-11";  line  IB,  "ecclesia" 
omitted,  g  20,  line  0,  ".  .  .  yet  nothing  perhape  has  been  less  read  with 
sincerity."  g  21,  line  1,  "Do  not"  for  "Never."  g  22,  line  13,  "one" 
for  "a  person."  The  author's  footnote  on  p.  73  was  not  in  ads.  1-4.  g  23, 
line  2,  "swollen"  for  "swoln."  g  23,  sixth  line  from  end,  the  ed.  of 
1882  (and  all  subsequent  issues  in  that  form)  misprint  "work"  for  "word," 
§  25,  the  author's  footnote  wss  not  in  eds.  1-4;  ninth  line  from  end,  ed.  2 
misprints  "elisio"  for  "esilio";  the  references  to  Dante  were  in  eds.  1-4 
given  as  "lix.  71;  xxiii.  117";  last  line,  "that  up  into"  for  "it  up  for 
trial  by."  g  27,  the  author's  footnote  was  not  in  eds.  1-4.  g  29,  line  3, 
"Righteous"  for  "jusL"  g  30,  author's  footnote,  see  p.  82  n.  §34, 
author's  footnote,  see  p.  88  n. ;  sixth  line  from  end,  see  p.  89  n.  g  35, 
author's  footnotes  did  not  appear  in  eds.  1-4.  §  36,  lines  6, 10,  eee  pp.  90, 
91  nn.  ;  author's  first  footnote,  see  p.  91  n. ;  line  1,  of  author's  second 
footnote,  "I  do  not  know  what  this  means.  It  is  curiously  ..."  §  37, 
author's  first  footnote  not  in  eds.  1-4 ;  author's  second  footnote,  last  Unee, 
eee  p.  95  ».    g  37,  line  11,   "it"  for  "the  condiUons."    g  38,  Line  18, 

xvni.  B 
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"onlj"  onittod;  last  Uobi,  "How  Utendly  .  .  .  AmnmiMnta"  aditi  in 
1871 ;  lliM  20,  thtt  "nmll  edltiou  in  eompbto  form"  and  tbo  Utar  iaauaa 
<tf  tlia  editioBi  "  in  trnginal  form  "  miapiiiit  "  truth  "  for  "  tmtba."  §  42, 
MTenth  line  from  and,  "but  atill  onlf "  wnittad.  §  45,  line  21,  "dlvinar" 
for  "divioe,"  "ouly"  bafora  "to  be  minad"  ;  liua  27,  "inaaoapablA"  iar 
"aneTTJiif."  §  fiO,  end,  Ma  p.  105  n.  for  an  additional  paaaaga.  "Note 
to  g  30,"  iM  p.  KM  ».  ;  line  £4,  lae  p.  106  ». ;  liua  41,  laa  p.  106  i». ; 
line  4C,  "otber"  omitted.  ' 

Lecture  it.— For  alteration  in  the  motto,  aee  p.  106  n.  §  £7,  Unaa  IS, 
17,  the  quotation  from  OtheUo  waa  not  printed  aa  veiae  in  eda.  1-4; 
last  linea,  aae  p.  114  n.  §  W,  anthor**  footnoto  not  in  eda.  1-4 ;  line  29, 
aaa  p.  116  n.  §  60,  in  the  tmth  line  of  the  quotation  frvm  Roaaetti'i  Dmite 
and  kit  Oirde,  oda.  1-4  and  the  oarlier  editions  in  tha  "  Works"  Seriea  read 
"A  pun  or  regrat"  (Initead  of  "a  regret");  the  mirtake  wu  eorreeted 
in  1BB3.  §  60,  author'a  footnote,  aea  p.  120  ».  The  linai  from  Tb  Aiigtl 
in  the  Hmue  are  In  thii  edition  (only)  pnnetnated  and  Indented  in  aocord- 
anee  with  tha  original,  g  70,  author'a  fbotnota  not  in  eda.  1-4.  §  71, 
laat  line,  aaa  p.  125  n.  g  73,  line  4,  "l«t  them"  for  "theymuat";  line  17, 
aae  p.  128  n.;  line  18,  "Moat  atmnga"  for  "Strangeat  of  all."  g  7S, 
line  4,  aae  p.  129  n.  §  76,  line  3,  "but"  for  "to  mnch  as."  g  78,  Una  A, 
aaa  p.  190  n. ;  line  21,  "doaa"  for  "will";  last  line,  "ware"  for  "would 
have  been."  §  81,  line  7,  "hU"  befon  "oolltffe."  g  82,  third  Una  frrnn 
and,  "think"  for  "hope";  g  62,  in  the  quotation  ttvm  De  Qninoer 
"Lornine"  haa  hitherto  been  miqirinted  "Tourraine."  g  91,  line  14, 
"lastly"  before  "with  you,"    g  04,  line  18,  "them"  after  "guard." 

Leelure  Hi. — §  112,  line  1,  in  the  original  pvblieation,  "  Do  yon  know  " 
for  "  I  tell  you  tmly  that"  g  116,  line  1,  "  Now  obaerre :  about  ..."  for 
"Be  it  ao  then.  Abont ..."  §  117,  tha  author's  footnote  was  ilrat  added 
in  1871 ;  ao  alao  the  footnote  to  g  123.  §  1X9,  lino  19,  "Why,  in  the  very 
center  .  .  ,"  for  "In  the  very  centre  .  .  ."] 
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PREFACE 

[TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION:    1865] 


1.  A  PA98AOE  in  the  eighty-fifth  page  of  this  book,'  lefer- 
ring  to  Alpine  travellers,  will  &1I  harshly  on  the  reader's 
ear,  since  it  has  been  sorrowfully  enforced  by  the  deaths 
on  Mont  Cervia  I  leave  it,  nevertheless,  as  it  stood,  for  I 
do  not  now  write  unadvisedly,  and  think  it  wrong  to  cancel 
what  has  once  been  thoughtfully  said ;  but  it  must  not  so 
remain  without  a  few  added  words. 

No  blame  ought  to  attach  to  the  Alpine  tourist  for  in- 
curring danger.  There  is  usually  sufficient  cause,  and  real 
reward,  for  all  difficult  work;  and  even  were  it  otherwise, 
some  experience  of  distinct  peril,  and  the  acquirement  of 
habits  of  quick  and  calm  action  in  its  presmce,  are  necessary 
elements,  at  some  period  of  life,  in  the  formation  of  manly 
character.'     The  blame  of  bribing  guides  into  danger  is  a 

>  [Of  th«  first  edition  ;  now,  §  3fi  :  below,  p.  90.  The  fint  odition  wm  pablished 
in  Jau«  1865.  On  Jalj  14  the  fint  ucent  of  the  MMtterhorn  wai  made  by  Lord 
Francit  Douglas,  Mr.  D.  Hadow,  Mr.  Charles  Hndaon,  and  Mr.  Edward  Whymper, 
acoompanied  br  the  guides  Michel  Ctoe,  Peter  Taufpmlder  pire,  and  Peter  Tau^ralder 
Jib.  On  the  descent  there  was  a  slip,  and  the  whole  pwty  eicept  Mr.  Wn]nnper 
and  the  two  Tauj^walden  perished.  Mr.  Whvmper  Ka7e  an  acconnt  of  the  accident 
in  the  Timet,  Angrut  8,  IB65,  and  aftarwanb  in  chapter  xx.  of  his  The  AteeiU  tff 
Iht  MatUrhom  (IfflO),  For  references  to  other  pasaagM  in  which  Roslrin  diacnsses 
Alpine  cllmhing,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  Ir.l 

1  r-™_    _    ,_         _      __    .1,      .,!....  -    of  [ 


ber  pasaagM 
.    ,  J,  p.  Iv.] 

'  [There  is  a  pnssage  on  this  aobject  in   one  of  Ruakin'i  letters  to  his  &ther 
(written  at  Chamouni,  October  3,  1863)  :—  , 

"That  qneation  of  the  morvl  effect  of  danger  is  a  verjr  enrions  one;  { 
bnt  this  I  knoir  and  find,  practically,  that  if  jou  eome  to  a  dangennu  j 
place,  and  turn  liack  from  it,  though  it  may  have  been  perfectly  right  and 
wise  to  do  so,  stiU  your  eharaete.r  has  soffered  some  alight  deterioration  ; 
you  are  to  that  extent  weaker,  more  lifeless,  more  effeminate,  more  liaUe 
to  passion  and  error  io  future ;  whereas  if  you  go  through  the  danger, 
though  it  may  have  been  apparently  wrong  and  foolish   to  encounter  It, 
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singular  accusation,  in  behalf  of  a  people  who  have  made 
mercenaiy  soldiers  of  themselves  for  centuries,  without  any 
one's  thinking  of  giving  their  fidelity  better  emjdoymoit: 
though,  indeed,  tJie  piece  of  work  they  did  at  the  gate  of 
the  Tuileries,  however  useless,  was  no  unwise  one ;  and  their 
lion  of  flawed  molasse  at  Lucerne,'  worthless  in  point  of 
art  though  it  be,  is  nevertheless  a  better  reward  than  much 
pay ;  and  a  better  ornament  to  the  old  town  than  the 
Schweizer  Hof,  or  flat  new  quay,  for  the  promenade  of 
those  travellers  who  do  not  take  guides  into  danger.  The 
British  public  are,  however,  at  home,  so  innocent  of  ever 
buying  dieir  fellow-creatures'  lives,  that  we  may  justly  ex- 
pect Uiem  to  be  ptmctilious  abroad  I  They  do  not,  perhaps, 
often  calculate  how  many  souls  flit  annually,  choked  in  fire- 
damp and  flea-sand,  from  economically  watched  shafts,  and 
economically  manned  ships ;  nor  see  the  fiery  ghosts  writhe 
up  out  of  every  scuttlefuU  of  cheap  coals :  nor  count  how 
many  threads  of  girlish  life  are  cut  off  and  woven  annually 
l^  painted  Fates,  into  breadths  of  ball-dresses ;  or  soaked  - 
away,  like  rotten  faemp-flbre,  in  the  inlet  of  Cocytus  which 
overilows  the  Grassmaiket  where  flesh  is  as  grass."  We  need 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  loudly  blame  any  one  for  paying  a 
guide  to  take  a  brave  walk  with  him.  Therefore,  gentlemen 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  as  much  djuiger  as  you  care  to  face, 
by  all  means ;  but,  if  it  please  you,  not  so  much  talk  of 
it.  The  real  ground  for  reprehension  of  Alpine  climbing  is 
that,  with  less  cause,  it  excites  more  vanity  than  any  other 
athletic  ddlL    A  good  horseman  knows  what  it  has  cost  to 

;     you  oome  out  of  th«  encounter  •  ttronger  iiid  bottar  man,  fitter  for  wvtj 
■ort  of  work  uid  trial,  and  noikine  but  danger  produces  this  eflect—it  brinff 
•ppwenUf  the  intention  of  God  tOBt  men  should  learn  early  to  valne  their 
Itn  Uifhtlf  in  compariBon  with  iti  worlc  and  dnty ;  and  to  scorn  death,  yet 
nsrer  deepiiing  life,  w  ae  not  to  care  whether  they  endangered  it  or  not 
It  li  ouly  thoM  who  do  value  their  livea  who  can  feel  the  power  and  force 
oS  danmr,  and  ita  atrengthening  effect.    If  you  don't  valoe  your  life,  you 
ara  a  tool,  and  danger  ccagna  to  be  danger  to  yon  then."] 
'  [Pnr  a  deacription  of  the  "  Lion  "  monument  to  the  Swim  who  fell  in  defending 
the   Ring  of  France  in  1790,  see  Vol.   I.  pp.  2fi2,  2A6.      For  the   "  Scbweizerhof 
quav"  at  Lucerne,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  32,  456.1 
'  [1  P«tw  i.  24,  quoting  Iwiah  xL  6.] 
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make  him  one;  everybody  else  knows  it  too,  and  knows 
that  he  is  one;  he  need  not  ride  at  a  fence  merely  to 
diow  his  seat.  But  credit  for  practice  in  climbing  can  only 
be  claimed  after  success,  which,  though  perhaps  accidental 
and  unmerited,  must  yet  be  attained  at  all  risks,  or  the 
shame  of  defeat  borne  with  no  evidence  of  the  difficulties 
encountered.  At  this  particular  period,  also,  the  distinction 
obtunable  by  first  conquest  of  a  peak  is  as  tempting  to 
a  traveller  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  element  to  a  chemist, 
or  of  a  new  species  to  a  naturalist.  Vanity  is  never  so 
keenly  excited  as  by  competitions  which  involve  chance ;  the 
course  of  science  is  continually  arrested,  and  its  nomencla- 
ture fatally  conftised,  by  the  eagerness  of  even  wise  and 
able  men  to  establish  their  priority  in  an  unimportant  dis- 
covery, or  obtain  vested  right  to  a  syllable  in  a  deformed 
word ; '  and  many  an  otherwise  sensible  person  will  risk  his 
life  for  the  sake  of  a  line  in  future  guide-books,  to  the 

effect  that  "the horn  was  first  ascended  by  Mr.  X.  in 

"  the  year " ; — never  reflecting  that  of  all  the  lines  in 

the  page,  the  one  he  has  thus  wrought  for  will  be  precisely 
the  least  interesting  to  the  reader. 

2.  It  is  not  therefore  strange,  however  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  while  no  gentleman  boasts  in  other  cases  of 
his  sagacity  or  his  courage — while  no  good  soldier  talks  of 
the  charge  he  led,  nor  any  good  sailor  of  the  helm  he  held, 
— every  man  among  the  Alps  seems  to  lose  his  senses  and 
modesty  with  the  fall  of  the  barometer,  and  returns  from 
his  Nephelo-coccygia  *  brandishing  his  ice-axe  in  everybody's 
face.  Whatever  the  Alpine  Club  have  done,  or  may  yet 
accomplish,  in  a  sincere  thirst  for  mountain  knowledge,  «id 
in  happy  sense  of  youthful  strength  and  play  of  animal  spirit, 
they  have  done,  and  will  do,  wisely  and  well;  but  whatever 
they  are  urged  to  by  mere  sting  of  competition  and  itch  of 
pruse,  they  will  do,  as  aH  vain  things  must  be  done  for 

>  [Oa  thli  inbiMt,  oomputt  VoL  XI.  pp.  71-73 ;  Vol.  XVI.  p.  374  n. ;  ud  SagVt 

sttt,  8§  (w-es.  Hi 

*  [Por  doM-enoBoo-towi),  tee  ArirtopluiiM  Bird;  819,  «to.] 
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ever,  foolishly  and  ilL  It  is  a  strange  proof  of  that  absence 
of  any  real  national  love  of  science,  of  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  text,^  that  no  entire  survey  of  the 
Alps  has  yet  been  made  by  properly  qualified  men ;  and 
that,  except  of  the  chain  of  Chamouni,  no  accurate  maps 
exist,  nor  any  complete  geolt^cal  section  even  of  that  But 
Mr.  Reilly's  survey  of  that  central  group,  and  the  generally 
accurate  information  collected  in  the  guide-book  published 
by  ihe  Club,*  are  honourable  results  of  English  adventure ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  continuance  of  such  work 
will  gradually  put  an  end  to  the  vulgar  excitement  which 
looked  upon  the  granite  of  the  Alps  only  as  an  unoccupied 
advertisement  wall  for  chalking  names  upon. 

8.  Respecting  the  means  of  accomplishing  such  work 
with  least  risk,  there  was  a  sentence  in  the  article  of 
our  leading  public  journal,  which  deserves,  and  requires  ex- 
pansion. 

"Their"  (the  Alpine  Club's)  "ropes  must  not  break."* 

Certainly  not !  nor  any  one  else's  ropes,  if  they  may  be 
rendered  unbreakable  by  honesty  of  make ;  seeing  that  more 
lives  hang  by  them  on  moving  than  on  motionless  seas. 
The  records  of  the  last  gale  at  the  Cape*  may  teach  us 
that  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  cables  is  not  always  a 
matter  for  exultation;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  might  even 
be  w^  in  an  honest  country,  sending  out,  and  up  and 
down,  various  lines  east  and  west,  that  nothing  should 
break ;  banks, — -words, — nor  dredging  tackle. 

4.  Granting,  however,  such  pruse  and  such  sphere  of 
exertion  as  we  thus  justly  may,  to  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
there  is  one  consequence  of  it,  coming  directly  imder  my 

1  [Sm  g  33;  below,  p.   B6.] 

'  [The  Chain  of  Mont  Blaite  from  an  Aetuat  Suneg  in  1863-186i,  by  A.  AdsmS' 
Reilly  (icftle  -gahm),  wu  pobliBhed  in  1865.  Ths  "gnide-book  publiHhed  by  the 
Club"  ii  T/ta  Alpine  Gvide,  by  John  Ball,  F.R.S.  (1819-1889),  firat  Freaideut  of 
the  Alpine  Club  (18A7} ;  first  pnUiihed  in  1863.  A  new  edition  of  ono  part  of  it 
("Tb«  Wcrtem  Alpi")  waa  JMued  hj  the  Club  (edited  bj  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge)  in 

*  [See  a  leadinr  article  in  the  Timtt  of  Julv  27,  188S.1 
'  [In  July  186a.] 
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own  cognizance,  of  which  I  cannot  but  speak  with  utter 
r^[ret, — the  loss,  namely,  of  all  real  und^'standing  of  the 
character  and  beauty  of  Switzerland,  by  the  country's  being 
now  re^rarded  as  half  watering-place,  half  gymnasiuns.  It  is 
indeed'  true  that  under  the  influence  of  the  pride  which  gives 
poignancy  to  the  sensations  which  others  cannot  share  with 
us  (and  a  not  uDJustifiable  zest  to  the  pleasure  which  we 
have  worked  for),  an  ordinary  traveller  will  usually  observe 
and  enjoy  more  on  a  difficult  excursion  than  on  an  easy 
one ;  and  more  in  objects  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed  than 
in  those  with  which  he  is  famihar.  He  will  notice  with 
extreme  interest  that  snow  is  white  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
June,  though  he  would  have  attached  little  importance  to 
the  same  peculiarity  in  a  wreath  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  in 
January.  He  will  generally  find  more  to  admire  in  a  cloud 
under  his  feet,  than  in  one  over  his  head;  and,  oppressed 
by  the  monotony  of  a  sky  which  is  prevalently  blue,  will 
derive  extraordinary  satisfaction  hora  its  approximation  to 
black.  Add  to  such  groimds  of  delight  the  aid  given  to 
the  effect  of  whatever  is  impressive  in  the  scenery  of  the 
high  Alps,  by  the  absence  of  ludicrous  or  degrading  con- 
comitants; and  it  ceases  to  be  surprising  that  Alpine  ex- 
cursiomsts  should  be  greatly  pleased,  or  that  they  should 
attribute  their  pleasure  to  some  true  and  increased  appre- 
hoision  of  the  nobleness  of  natural  scenery.  But  no  im- 
pression can  be  more  false.  The  real  beauty  of  the  Alps 
is  to  be  seen,  and  seen  only,  where  all  may  see  it,  the  child, 
the  cripple,  and  the  man  of  grey  hairs.  There  is  more  true 
loveliness  in  a  single  glade  of  pasture  shadowed  by  pine,  or 
gleam  of  rocky  brook,  or  inlet  of  unsullied  lake,  among  the 
lower  Bernese  and  Savoyard  hills,  than  in  the  entire  fleld 
of  jagged  gneiss  which  crests  the  central  ridge  &om  the 
Schreckhom  to  the  Viso.    The   valley  of  Cluse,*  through 

'  [For  dascriptionB  of  the  touiery  of  the  Vallef  at  Clute,  we  I^teUrita,  ii.  §  21^ 
end  DeueaHon,  i.  eh.  v.  "Packed  in  tMsketa,"  i.t.,  in  dtart-d-bane ;  the  nilwm^ 
throog'li  the  Vnllej  of  Cliue  to  St  Gervais  uid  theuoo  (electric)  U>  Chunooni 
TH  opened  between  ISSl  and  1901.  "The  Bell*  of  Cliua,"  dealing  with  Swin 
Protestantiim,  wh  fdaiuwd  bjr  Rualda  aa  part  of  Our  Father*  have  ToU  U*.] 
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which  unhappy  travellers  consent  now  to  be  invoiced,  packed 
in  baskets  l^e  fish,  so  only  that  they  may  cheaply  reach, 
in  the  feverous  haste  which  has  become  tiie  law  of  their 
being,  the  glen  of  Chamouni  whose  every  lovely  foreground 
rock  has  now  been  broken  up  to  build  hotels  for  than, 
contains  more  beauty  in  half  a  league  of  it,  than  the  entire 
valley  tiiey  have  devastated,  and  turned  into  a  casino,  did 
in  its  uninjured  pride ; '  and  that  passage  of  the  Jura  by 
Olten  (between  Basle  and  Lucerne),  which  is  by  the  modem 
tourist  triumphantly  efifected  through  a  tunnel  in  ten  minutes,' 
between  two  piggish  trumpet  grunts  prodamatory  of  the 
ecstatic  transit,  used  to  show  firom  every  turn  and  sweep 
of  its  winding  ascent,  up  which  one  saimtered,  gathering 
wild-flowers,  for  half  a  happy  day,  diviner  aspects  of  the 
distant  Alps  than  ever  were  achieved  by  toil  of  limb,  or 
won  by  risk  of  life. 

5.  There  i?  indeed  a  healthy  enjo}naient  both  in  en- 
gineers' woric,  and  in  schoolboys'  phiy ;  the  making  and 
mending  of  roads  has  its  true  enthusiasms,  and  I  have  still 
pleasure  enough  in  mere  scrambling  to  wonder  not  a  little 
at  the  supreme  gravity  with  which  apes  exercise  their  supe- 
rior powers  in  that  kind,  as  if  profitless  to  them.  But 
neither  macadamisation,  nor  tunnelling,  nor  rope  ladders, 
will  e\'er  enable  one  human  creature  to  undo-stand  the  plea- 
sure in  natural  scenery  felt  by  Theocritus  or  Virgil ; '  and  I 
believe  the  athletic  health  of  our  schoolboys  might  be  made 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  spirit  of  more  courtesy  and 
reverence,  both  for  men  and  things,  than  is  recognisable  in 
the  behaviour  of  modem  youth.  Some  year  or  two  back,  I 
was  staying  at  the  Montanvert  to  paint  Alpine  roses,*  and 
went  every  day  to  watch  the  budding  of  a  favourite  bed, 
which  was  rounding  into  faultless  bloom  beneatli  a  cirque 

*  [For  otber  puMg^  o 
486 ;  and  Vol.  XTlI.  p.  427.1 

*  [Thia  ]m«  wu  made  Blwut  I860.] 
■  [For  RoskiD'e  r«fer«noM  to  Vlrvil,  bm  Vol  XII. 

*  [Pwhaiw  in  18G0 :  iM  Vol.  XVIL  p.  xsir.] 
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of  rock,  high  enough,  as  I  hoped,  and  close  enough,  to 
guard  it  from  rude  eyes  and  plucking  hands.     But, 

"Tn  erto  e  oUno  er'  un  aentiere  ■gfasmbo, 
Che  ne  condusse  in  fiimco  delU  1«gc«,"^ 

and  oa  the  day  it  reached  the  ftilness  of  its  rubied  fire,  I 
was  standing  near  when  it  was  discovered  by  a  forager  on 
the  flanks  of  a  travelling  school  of  English  and  German 
lads.  He  shouted  to  his  companions,  and  they  swooped 
down  upon  it;  threw  themselves  into  it,  rolled  over  and 
over  in  it,  shrieked,  hallooed,  and  fought  in  It,  trampled  it 
down,  and  tore  it  up  by  the  roots:  breathless  at  last  with 
rapture  of  ravage,  they  fixed  the  brightest  of  the  remnant 
blosstnns  of  it  in  their  caps,  and  went  on  their  way  re- 
joicing. 

6.  They  left  me  much  to  think  upon ;  putly  respect- 
ing the  essential  power  of  the  beauty  which  could  so  excite 
them,  and  partly  respecting  the  character  of  the  youth  which 
could  only  be  excited  to  destroy.  But  the  incident  was  a 
perfect  type  of  that  irreverence  for  natural  beauty  with 
respect  to  which  I  said  in  the  text,*  at  the  place  already 
indicated,  "  You  m^e  railroads  of  the  aisles  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  earth,  and  eat  off  their  altars."  For  indeed  all 
true  lovers  of  natural  beauty  hold  it  in  reverence  so  deep, 
that  they  would  as  soon  think  of  climbing  the  {hilars  of 
the  choir  of  Beauvais '  for  a  gjrmnastic  exercise,  as  of  making 
a  playground  of  Alpine  snow :  and  they  would  not  risk 
one  hour  of  their  joy  among  the  hill  meadows  on  a  May 
morning,  for  the  fiune  or  fortune  of  having  stood  on  every 
pinnacle  of  the  silver  temple,  and  beheld  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  from  it.*  I^ove  of  excitement  is  so  for  from 
being  love  of  beauty,  that  it  ends  always  in  a  joy  in  its 

>  [Purgatorio,  rii.  70,  tmiufattad  hj  Cary  :— 

"  Betwixt  the  ttMp  uid  pl^n,  «  crooked  path 
I^d  ue  tnnarene  into  fhe  ridge'a  ^e.  "J 
■  [§  36  and  n.;  below,  p.  80.1 

>  nhBwn  by  Rnakin  for  PbU  06  in  Modenk  P^nttn  (Vol  VII.  p.  1M).] 
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exact  reverse ;  ^  joy  in  destruction, — as  of  my  poor  roses, — 
or  in  actual  details  of  death;  until,  in  the  literature  of  the 
day,  "nothing  is  too  dreadful,  or  too  trivial,  for  the  greed 
of  the  public"*  And  in  politics,  apathy,  irreverence,  and 
lust  of  luxury  go  hand  in  hand,  until  the  best  solemnization 
which  can  be  conceived  for  the  greatest  event  in  modem 
European  history,  the  crowning  of  Florence  capital  of  Italy, 
is  the  accursed  and  ill-omened  folly  of  casting  down  her 
old  walls,  and  surrounding  her  with  a  "boulevard";'  and 
this  at  the  v&ry  time  when  every  stone  of  her  ancient 
cities  is  more  precious  to  her  than  the  gems  of  a  Uiim 
breastplate,  and  when  every  nerve  of  her  heart  and  brun 
should  have  been  strained  to  redeem  her  guilt  and  fulfil 
her  freedom.  It  is  not  by  making  roads  round  Florence, 
but  through  Calabria,  that  she  should  begin  her  Roman 
causeway  work  again;  and  her  &te  points  h&c  march,  not 
on  boulevards  by  Amo,  but  waist-deep  in  the  lagoons  at 
Venice.  Not  yet,  indeed;  but  five  years  of  patience  and 
discipline  of  her  youth  would  accomplish  her  power,  and 
sweep  the  martello  towers  &om  the  clifis  of  Verona,  and 
the  ramparts  from  the  marsh  of  Mestre.  But  she  will  not 
teach  her  youth  that  discipline  on  boulevards. 

7-  Strange,  that  while  we  both,  French  and  English,  can 
give  lessons  in  war,  we  only  corrupt  other  nations  when  they 
imitate  either  our  pleasures  or  our  industries.  We  English, 
had  we  loved  Switzerland  indeed,  should  have  striven  to 
elevate,  but  not  to  disturb,  the  simplicity  of  her  people,  by 
teaching  them  the  sacredness  of  their  fields  and  waters,  the 
honour  of  their  pastoral  and  burgher  life,  and  the  fellow- 
ship in  glory  of  the  grey  turreted  walls  round  their  ancient 
cities,  with  the  cottages  in  their  fair  groups  by  the  forest 
and  lake.     Beautiful,  indeed,  upon  the  mountains,  liad  been 

*  Pall  Mall  GaatUe,  Augtut  15th,  article  on  the  Forward  murden. 

'  [Compure  Tim*  and  TUte,  §  48  n.  (V«L  XVIL  p.  368  n.),  wlwre  Rtukin  rafora 
to  tfall  paisBfre.] 

■  [Sm  Timt  oMi  TUe,  Appendix  Ir.  (VoL  XVII.  p.  470),  where  thie  punge  it 
nferred  to.] 
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the  feet  ^  of  any  who  had  spoken  peace  to  their  children ; — 
who  had  taught  those  princely  peasants  to  remember  their 
lineage,  aad  their  league  with  the  rocks  of  the  field ;  that 
so  tjiey  might  keep  their  mountain  waters  pure,  and  their 
mountain  paths  peaceful,  and  their  traditions  of  domestic 
life  holy.  We  have  taught  them  (incapable  by  circum- 
stances and  position  of  ever  becoming  a  great  commercial 
nation),  all  the  foulness  of  the  modem  lust  of  wealth,  with- 
out its  practical  intelligences ;  and  we  have  developed  ex- 
actly the  weakness  of  their  temperament  by  which  they 
are  liable  to  meanest  ruin.  Of  the  ancient  architecture  and 
most  expressive  beauty  of  their  country  there  is  now  little 
vestige  left ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  reasons  which  console 
me  for  the  advance  of  life,  that  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  time  when  the  sweet  waves  of  the  Reuss  and 
Limmat  (now  foul  with  refuse  of  manufacture)  were  as 
crystalline  as  the  heaven  above  them;  when  her  pictured 
bridges  and  embattled  towers  ran  unbroken  round  Lucerne; 
when  the  Rhone  flowed  in  deep-green,  softly  dividing  cur- 
rents roimd  the  wooden  ramparts  of  Geneva ;  and  when 
&om  the  marble  roof  of  the  western  vault  of  Milan,  I  (»uld 
watch  the  Rose  of  Italy  flush  in  the  first  morning  hght, 
before  a  human  foot  had  sullied  its  siunmit,  or  the  red- 
dening dawn  on  its  rocks  taken  shadow  of  sadness  from  the 
crimson  which,  long  ago,  stained  the  ripples  of  Otterbum.' 

1  riMUh  111.  7.] 

*  [For  the  " Acrv^-colonrod  water"  of  Hie  Limmat,  and  "the  deeper  blue  of  the 
RanM  and  Rhone,'  Me  Pralerita,  iif.  §  87;  and  compare  the  "Enquiries  on  the 
CauMa  of  the  Coloar  of  the  Water  of  the  Rhine"  in  Vol.  J.  pp.  191  tea.  For  draw. 
Inga  bv  Ruakin  of  the  ReuM,  «ee  Plate  0  in  Vol.  I.  (p.  72),  and  Plate  A  in 
Vol  VI.  (p.  304);  of  the  towers  of  Lncenie,  PUte  I.  in  Vol.  XVII.  (p.  zUt.); 
of  the  "  woodeu  ramparts  of  Geneva,"  a  Plate  in  a  later  volnme  ;  the  ''  Rose  of 
Italf,"  Bketch«d  fttim  Milan  Cathedral,  is  Plate  68  in  Modem  Paintert,  vol.  V.  (see 
Vol.  VII.  p.  441).     For  Otterbum,  see  Pneterita,  ii.  ch.  xit.] 
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1.  Being  now  fifty-one  years  old,  and  little  likely  to  change 
my  mind  hereafter  on  any  important  subject  of  thought 
(unless  through  weakness  of  age),  I  wish  to  publish  a  con- 
nected series  of  such  parts  of  my  works  as  now  seem  to 
me  right,  and  likely  to  be  of  permanent  use.  In  doing  so 
I  shall  omit  much,  but  not  attempt  to  mend  what  I  think 
worth  reprinting.  A  young  man  necessarily  writes  other- 
wise than  an  old  one,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  wasted 
time  to  try  to  recast  the  juvenile  language :  nor  is  it  to 
be  thought  that  I  am  ashamed  even  of  what  I  cancel ; 
for  great  part  of  my  earlier  work  was  rapidly  written  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  is  now  unnecessary,  though  true, 
even  to  truism.  What  I  wrote  about  religion,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  painstaking,  and,  I  think,  forcible,  as  compared 
with  most  religious  writing;  especially  in  its  frankness  and 
fearlessness:  but  it  was  wholly  mistaken:  for  I  had  been 
educated  in  the  doctrines  of  a  narrow  sect,  and  had  read 
history  as  obliquely  as  sectarians  necessarily  must.^ 

Blingled  among  these  either  unnecessary  or  erroneous 
statements,  I  find,  indeed,  some  that  might  be  still  of 
value ;  but  these,  in  my  earlier  books,  disfigured  by  affected 
language,  partly  through  the  desire  to  be  thought  a  fine 
writer,  and  partly,  as  in  the  second  volume  of  Modem 
Painters,  in  the  notion  of  returning  as  far  as  I  could  to 
what  I  thought  the  better  style  of  old  English  literature, 

1  [The  fint  two  puigraphi  of  thU  Pre&ee  refer  to  the  projected  leriea  of  Ruekin'i 
Worl^,  of  which  the  1871. edition  of  8»»ame  and  lASei  fbrmra  the  first  Tolnme  :  IM 
fiibUoffrkpliical  Note  (above,  p.  9).] 

*  [On  thia  lubject,  eooipue  VoL  IV.  p.  xlrii.,  wd  VoL  VIII.  f.  xlri.] 
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especially  to  that  of  my  then  fiivourite,  in  prose,  Richard 
Hooker/ 

2.  For  these  reasons, — ^though,  as  respects  either  art, 
policy,  or  morality,  as  distinct  team  religion,  I  not  only 
still  hold,  but  would  even  wish  strongly  to  re-affirm  the 
substance  of  what  I  said  in  my  earliest  books, — I  shall  re- 
print scarcely  anything  in  this  series  out  of  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  Modem  Pmiders;  and  shall  omit  much 
of  the  Seven  LMmpg  and  Stones  of  Venice;'  but  all  my 
books  written  within  the  last  fifteen  years  will  be  repub- 
lished without  chuige,  as  new  editions  of  them  are  called 
for,  with  here  and  there  perhaps  an  additional  note,  and 
having  their  text  divided,  for  convenient  reference,  into 
paragraphs,  consecutive  through  each  volume.  I  shall  also 
throw  together  the  shorter  fragments  that  bear  on  each 
other,  and  fill  in  with  such  unprinted  lectures  or  studies  as 
seem  to  me  worth  preserving,  so  as  to  keep  the  volumes, 
on  an  average,  composed  of  about  a  hundred  leaves  each. 

8.  The  first  book  of  which  a  new  edition  is  required 
chances  to  be  Sesame  and  lAUes,  from  which  I  now  detach 
the  "n^iole  preface,  about  the  Alps,  for  use  elsewhere;'  and 
to  vi^ch  I  add  a  lecture  given  in  Ireland  on  a  subject 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  book  itself.  1  am  glad 
that  it  ^ould  be  the  first  of  the  complete  series,  for  many 
reasons;  though  in  now  looking  over  these  two  lectures,  I 
am  painfiiUy  struck  by  the  waste  of  good  work  in  them. 
They  cost  me  much  thou^t,  and  much  strong  emotion; 
but  it  was  foolish  to  suppose  that  I  could  rouse  my 
audiaices  in  a  little  while  to  any  sympathy  with  the  temper 
into  which  I  had  brou^t  myself  by  years  of  thinking  ova* 

1  [Sm  on  this  ■ubjeet  Vol  IV.  p.  334  (•ntbor'i  note  of  1883);  and  oompare 
PrattrUa,  i.  §  2 ;  ii.  g  184.] 

'  {Modem  Painter*  wm  never  included  iu  the  "Works"  Seriee,  of  which  Setame 
fi>rmM  tlie  firat  volnme,  u  in  1873  Rualcin  agitted  to  its  republication  in  the  origliial 
form  hj  Mtmn.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  The  Seven  Lamp*  waa  not  incladed  in  the  Seriea, 
hut  au  edition  of  it  irith  added  (and,  BOmetimea,  deprecatorf)  notei  waa  iseued  in 
1880.  Rnskinat  one  time  intended  to  include  The  Stot\ai  qf  Venice  in  the  "Worka" 
Seriea ;  hut  the  intention  was  abandoned.] 

'  [Raskin  intended  to  use  it  in  Deucalion  (see  the  next  Pre&ce,  p.  40),  but 
tliia  intention  waa  not  carried  out  AccordiuKlf,  in  conaequence  of  ita  i^rencM  to 
the  text  of  jSeaams  and  LiHee,  it  is  now  incladed  here,  in  the  preceding  pages.] 
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subjects  full  of  pain;  while,  if  I  missed  my  purpose  at  the 
time,  it  was  little  to  be  hoped  I  could  attain  it  after- 
wards; ^ce  phrases  written  for  oral  delivery  become  in- 
efibctive  when  quietly  read.  Yet  I  should  only  take  away 
what  good  is  in  them  if  I  tried  to  translate  them  into  the 
language  of  books ;  nor,  indeed,  could  I  at  all  have  done  so 
at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  my  thoughts  then  habitually 
and  impatiently  putting  themselves  into  forms  fit  only  for 
emphatic  speech ;  and  thus  1  am  startled,  in  my  review  of 
them,  to  find  that,  though  there  is  much,  (fo^ve  me  the 
impertinence)  which  seems  to  me  accurately  and  energeti- 
c^y  said,  there  is  scarcely  anything  put  in  a  form  to  be 
generally  convincing,  or  even  easily  Intelligible:  and  I  can 
well  imagine  a  reader  laying  down  the  book  without  being 
at  all  moved  by  it,  still  less  guided,  to  any  definite  course 
of  action. 

I  think,  however,  if  I  now  say  briefly  and  clearly  what 
I  meant  my  hearers  to  imderstand,  and  what  I  wanted, 
and  still  would  fiain  have,  them  to  do,  there  may  afterwards 
be  found  some  better  service  in  the  passionately  written 
text 

4.  The  first  lecture  says,  or  tries  to  say,  that,  life  being 
very  short,  and  the  quiet  hours  of  it  few,  we  ought  to 
waste  none  of  them  in  reading  valueless  books;  and  that 
valuable  books  should,  in  a  civilized  country,  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  printed  in  excellent  form,  for  a  just 
price ;  but  not  in  any  vile,  vulgar,  or,  by  reascm  of  small- 
ness  of  type,  physically  injurious  form,  at  a  vile  price.  For 
we  none  of  us  need  many  books,*  and  those  whidi  we  need 
ought  to  be  clearly  printed,  on  the  best  paper,  and  strongly 
bound.  And  though  we  are,  indeed,  now,  a  wretched  and 
poverty-struck  nation,  and  hardly  able  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  stiU,  as  no  person  in  decent  circumstances 
would  put  on  his  table  confessedly  bad  wine,  or  bad  meat, 
without  being  ashamed,  so  he  need  not  have  on  bis  shelves 
ill-printed   or    loosely    and    wretchedly-stitched    books ;    for 

>  [Compwe  Mwura  Puherit,  g  37  (Vol.  XVIL  p.  168).] 
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though  few  can  be  rich,  yet  every  man  who  honestly 
exerts  himself  may,  I  think,  still  provide,  for  himself  and 
his  family,  good  shoes,  good  gloves,  strong  harness  for  his 
cart  or  carriage  horses,  and  stout  leather  binding  for  his 
books.  And  I  would  urge  upon  every  young  man,  as  the 
banning  of  his  due  and  wise  provision  for  his  household, 
to  obtain  as  soon  as  he  can,  by  the  severest  economy, 
a  restricted,  serviceable,  and  steadily — however  slowly — in- 
creasing, series  of  books  for  use  through  life;  making  his 
little  Ubraiy,  of  all  the  Auniture  in  his  room,  the  most 
studied  and  decorative  piece ;  every  volume  having  its  as- 
signed place,  like  a  httle  statue  in  its  niche,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  and  strictest  lessons  to  the  children  of  the  house 
being  how  to  turn  the  pages  of  their  own  literaiy  posses- 
sions lifi^tly  and  deliberately,  with  no  chance  of  tearing  or 
dog's  ears. 

That  is  my  notion  of  the  founding  of  Kings'  Treasmies ; 
and  the  first  lecture  is  intended  to  show  somewhat  the  use 
and  preciousness  of  their  treasures:  but  the  two  following 
ones  have  wider  scope,  being  written  in  the  hope  of  awaken- 
ing the  youth  of  Eiigland,  so  far  as  my  poor  words  might 
have  any  power  with  them,  to  take  some  thought  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Ufe  into  which  th^  bSx  entering,  and  the 
nature  of  the  world  they  have  to  ccmquer. 

5.  These  two  lectures  are  fragmentary  and  ill-arranged, 
but  not,  I  think,  du9\ise  or  much  compressible.  The  entire 
gist  and  conclusion  of  than,  however,  is  in  the  last  six 
paragraphs,  185  to  the  end,  of  the  third  lecture,  which  I 
would  beg  the  reader  to  look  over  not  once  nor  twice, 
(rather  than  any  other  part  of  the  book,)  for  they  contun 
the  best  expression  I  have  yet  been  able  to  put  in  words 
of  what,  so  far  as  is  within  my  power,  I  mean  henceforward 
both  to  do  myself,  and  to  plead  with  all  over  whom  I  have 
any  influence,  to  do  also  according  to  their  means:  the 
letters  begun  on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  to  the  woi^men 
of  England,^   having   the  object  of  originating,  if  possible, 

>  [Tfas  fint  letter  of  Fan  (Savigtra  wm  dated  Janntuy  1,  1871.] 
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this  movement  among  them,  in  true  alliance  with,  whatever 
trustworthy  element  of  help  they  can  find  in  the  higher 
classes.  After  these  paragraphs,  let  me  ask  you  to  read,  by 
the  &ery  light  of  recent  events/  the  fable  at  p.  168  (§  117). 
and  then  §|  129-181 ;  and  observe,  my  statement  respecting 
the  fiunine  at  Orissa '  is  not  rfaetorical,  but  certified  by  offi- 
cial documents  as  within  the  truth.  Five  hundred  thousand 
persons,  at  leatt,  died  by  starvation  in  our  !&itish  domi- 
nions, wholly  in  consequence  of  carelessness  and  want  of  five- 
thought.  Keep  that  well  in  your  memory;  and  note  it  as 
the  best  possible  illustration  of  modem  political  economy  in 
true  practice,  and  of  the  relations  it  has  accomplished  be- 
tween Supply  and  Demand.  Then  begin  the  second  lecture, 
and  all  will  read  clear  enough,  I  think,  to  the  end;  only, 
since  that  second  lecture  was  written,  questions  have  arisen 
respecting  the  education  and  claims  of  women  which  have 
greatly  troubled  simple  minds  and  excited  restless  ones.  I 
am  sometimes  asked  my  thoughts  on  this  matter,  and  I 
suppose  that  s(Hne  ^1  readers  of  the  second  lecture  may  at 
the  end  of  it  desire  to  be  told  summarily  what  I  would 
have  them  do  and  desire  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
This,  then,  is  what  I  would  say  to  any  girl  viho  had  con- 
fidence enough  in  me  to  believe  what  I  told  her,  or  to  do 
what  I  asked  her.' 

6.  First,  be  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that,  however  much 
you  may  know,  and  whatever  advantages  you  may  possess, 
and  however  good  you  may  be,  you  have  not  been  singled 
out,  1^  the  God  who  made  you,  from  all  the  other  ffxh  in 
the  world,  to  be  especially  informed  respecting  His  own 
nature  and  character.  You  have  not  been  bom  in  a  lumi- 
nous point  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  where  a  perfect 
theology  might  be  expounded  to  you  from  your  youth  up, 

'  [For  otbar  TsforoiicM  to  the  Fnnco-GenDui  mx  of  1870-1871,  ma  JfuMra  r 
Pvhxru  (Vol.  XVtI.  pp.  136,  17fi  n.) ;  Antra  PenieHet,  §§  1£3  n.,  208 ;  Vol  tfAmo,  ' 
%  247 ;  and  G«nerml  Indax.] 

'  [Sm  belo«,  §  120  (j).  176),  and  the  note  there  given.] 

*  [Compue  the  Letter  to  Young  Qirb,  reprinted  in  1876,  irom  Forr  Olavigera, 
Utten  es  and  66.] 
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and  where  everything  you  were  taught  would  be  true,  and 
everything  that  was  enforced  upon  you,  right.  Of  all  the 
insolent,  idl  the  foolish  persuasions  that  by  any  chance  could 
enter  and  hold  your  empty  little  heart,  this  is  the  proudest 
and  foolishest, — ^that  you  have  been  so  much  the  darling  of 
the  Heavens,  and  &vourite  of  the  Fates,  as  to  be  bom  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  and  in  the  punctual  place,  when  and 
where  pure  Divine  truth  had  been  sifted  from  the  errors  of 
the  Nations ;  and  that  your  papa  had  been  providentially 
disposed  to  buy  a  house  in  the  convenient  neighbourhood 
of  the  steeple  under  which  that  Immaculate  and  final  verity 
would  be  beautifully  proclaimed.  Do  not  think  it,  child; 
it  is  not  so.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  fiftct, — ^unpleasant 
you  may  think  it ;  pleasant,  it  seems  to  me, — ^that  you,  with 
all  your  pretty  dresses,  and  dainty  looks,  and  kindly  thoughts, 
and  saintly  aspirations,  are  not  one  whit  more  thought  of 
or  loved  by  the  great  Maker  and  Master  than  any  poor 
little  red,  black,  or  blue  savage,  running  wild  in  the  pestilent 
woods,  or  naked  on  the  hot  sands  of  the  earth :  and  that, 
of  the  two,  you  probably  know  less  about  God  than  she 
does;  the  only  dijBfer^ice  being  that  she  thinks  little  of 
Him  that  is  right,  and  you  much  that  is  wrong. 

That,  then,  is  the  first  thing  to  make  sure  of; — that  you 
are  not  yet  perfectly  well  informed  on  the  most  abstruse  of 
all  possible  subjects,  and  that  if  you  care  to  behave  with 
modesty  or  propriety,  you  had  better  be  silent  about  it.* 

7.  The  second  tiling  which  you  may  make  sure  of  is, 
that  however  good  you  may  be,  you  have  faults ;  that  how- 
ever dull  you  may  be,  you  can  find  out  what  some  of  them 
are;  and  that  however  slight  they  may  be,  you  had  better 
make  some — not  too  painful,  but  patient — effort  to  get  quit 
of  thenL  And  so  far  as  you  have  confidence  in  me  at  all, 
trust  me  for  this,  that  how  many  soever  you  may  find  or 
fancy  your  faults  to  be,  there  are  only  two  that  are  of  real 
consequence, — Idleness  and  Cruelty.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
proud.     Well,  we  can  get  much  good  out  of  pride,  if  only 

■  [On  woman  and  theolof^,  see  below,  %  73  (p.  128).] 
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it  be  not  religious.  Perhaps  you  may  be  vain ;  it  is  highly 
probable ;  and  very  pleasant  for  the  people  who  like  to 
praise  you.  Perhaps  you  are  a  little  envious :  that  is  really 
very  shocking ;  but  then — so  is  everybody  else.  Perhaps, 
also,  you  are  a  little  malicious,  which  I  am  truly  concerned 
to  hear,  but  should  probably  only  the  more,  if  I  knew  you, 
enjoy  your  conversation.  But  whatever  else  you  may  be, 
you  must  not  be  useless,  and  you  must  not  be  cruel.  If 
there  is  any  one  point  which,  in  six  thousand  years  of  think- 
ing about  ri^t  and  wrong,  wise  and  good  meA  have  agreed 
upon,  or  successively  by  experience  discovered,  it  is  that 
God  dislikes  idle  and  cruel  people  more  than  any  others : 
— that  His  first  order  is,  *'  Work  while  you  have  lij^t ; "  ^ 
and  His  second,  "Be  merciful  while  you  have  mercy." 

8.  "Work  while  you  have  light,"  especially  while  you 
have  the  light  of  morning.  There  are  few  things  more 
wonderful  to  me  than  that  old  people  never  tell  young 
ones  how  precious  their  youth  is.  They  sometimes  senti- 
mentally regret  their  own  earlier  days ;  sometimes  prudently 
forget  'diem ;  often  foolishly  rebuke  the  young,  often  more 
foolishly  indulge,  often  most  fooUshly  thwart  and  restrain; 
but  scarcely  ever  warn  or  watch  them.  Remember,  then, 
that  I,  at  least,  have  warned  you,  that  the  happiness  of 
your  life,  and  its  power,  and  its  part  and  rank  in  earth  or 
in  heaven,  depend  on  the  way  you  pass  your  days  now. 
They  are  not  to  be  sad  days :  far  from  that,  the  first  duty 
of  young  people  is  to  be  delighted  and  delightful;  but  they 
are  to  be  in  the  deepest  sense  solenm  days.  There  is  no 
solemnity  so  deep,  to  a  rightly-thinking  creature,  as  that  of 
dawn.  But  not  only  in  that  beautiful  sense,  but  in  all  their 
character  and  method,  they  are  to  be  solemn  days.  Take 
your  Latin  dictionary,  and  look  out  "solennis,"  and  fix  the 
sense  of  the  word  well  in  your  mind,*  and  remember  that 

'  [Jobn  ix.  4.  The  second  order  is  not  tm  sx«ct  quotation ;  but  see  such  paa- 
■^e«  u  Hatthsw  V.  7  wd  Luke  vi.  36.] 

'  [Derived  from  toUui  (whole,  anbrolcen) ;  henoe,  "tlut  which  takes  place  CTsr^ 
year  ;  in  relwona  language,  of  annual  "aolemnitiM" ;  and  bence,  more  onnerally, 
of  what  ia  eitaUiabed,  appointed,  aeenctoimd :  aae  OMh*  q^  Aglaia,  §  M  (Vol.  XIX.).J 
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every  day  of  your  eariy  life  is  ordaining  irrerocablyt  for 
good  or  evil,  the  custom  and  practice  of  your  soul ;  ordain- 
ing either  sacred  customs  of  dear  and  lovely  recurrence,  or 
trenching  deeper  and  deeper  the  furrows  for  seed  of  sorrow. 
Now,  therefore,  see  that  no  day  passes  in  which  you  do  not 
make  yourself  a  somewhat  better  creature:  and  in  order 
to  do  that,  find  out,  first,  what  you  are  now.  Do  not 
think  vaguely  about  it ;  take  pen  and  paper,  and  write 
down  as  accurate  a  description  (^  yom^elf  as  you  can,  with 
the  date  to  ft.  If  you  dare  not  do  so,  find  out  why  you 
dare  not,  and  try  to  get  strength  of  heart  enough  to  look 
yourself  fairly  in  the  &ce  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  the  mind  is  a  less  pleasant  thing  to 
look  at  than  the  face,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  needs 
more  looking  at ;  so  always  have  two  mirrors  on  your  toilet 
table,  and  see  that  with  proper  care  you  dress  body  and 
mind  before  them  daily.  A^er  the  dressing  is  once  over 
fen*  the  day,  think  no  more  about  it:  as  your  hair  will 
blow  about  your  ears,  so  your  temper  and  thou^ts  will 
get  ruffled  with  the  day's  work,  and  may  need,  sometimes, 
twice  dressing ;  but  I  don't  want  you  to  carry  about  a 
mental  pocket-comb ;  only  to  be  smooth  braided  always  in 
the  morning. 

9.  Write  down  then,  frankly,  what  you  are,  or,  at  least, 
what  you  think  yourself,  not  dwelling  upon  those  inevitable 
fiuilts  which  I  have  just  told  you  are  of  little  consequeace, 
and  which  the  action  of  a  right  life  will  shake  or  smooth 
away;  but  that  you  may  determine  to  the  best  of  your 
intelligence  what  you  are  good  for  and  can  be  made  into. 
You  will  find  that  the  mere  resolve  not  to  be  useless,  and 
the  honest  desire  to  help  other  people,  will,  in  the  quickest 
and  delicatest  wajrs,  improve  yourself.  Thus,  fix>m  the  be- 
(^nning,  consider  all  your  accomplishments  as  means  of 
assistance  to  oth^s ;  read  attentively,  in  this  volume,  para- 
graphs 74,  75,  19,  and  79,  and  you  will  understand  what 
I  mean,  with  respect  to  languages  and  music.  In  music 
especially  you  will  soon  find  what  persoiuil  benefit  there  is 
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in  being  sovicesble:  it  is  probable  that,  however  limited 
your  powers,  you  have  voice  and  ear  enough  to  sustain  a 
note  of  moderate  compass  in  a  concerted  piece ; — ^that,  then, 
is  the  first  thing  to  make  sure  you  can  do.  Get  your  voice 
disciplined  and  clear,  and  think  only  of  accuracy ;  never  of 
effect  or  expression :  if  you  have  any  soul  worth  expressing, 
it  will  show  itself  in  your  singing;  but  most  likely  there 
are  very  few  feelings  in  you,  at  present,  needing  any  par- 
ticular expressicm;  and  the  one  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to 
make  a  clear-voiced  little  instrumoit  of  yourself,  which  other 
people  can  entirely  depend  upon  for  the  note  wanted.  So, 
in  drawing,  as  soon  as  you  can  set  down  the  nght  shape 
of  anything,  and  thereby  explain  its  character  to  another 
person,  or  make  the  look  of  it  clear  and  interesting  to  a 
child,  you  will  begin  to  enjoy  the  art  vividly  for  its  own 
sake,  and  all  your  habits  of  mind  and  powers  of  monory 
will  gain  precision :  but  if  you  only  try .  to  make  showy 
drawings  for  praise,  or  {wetty  ones  for  amusement,  your 
drawing  will  have  little  of  real  interest  for  you,  and  no 
educational  power  whatever.* 

10.  Then,  besides  this  more  delicate  work,  resolve  to  do 
every  day  some  that  is  useful  in  the  vulgar  sense.  Learn 
first  thorou^y  the  economy  of  the  kitchen;  the  good  and 
bad  qualities  of  every  common  article  of  food,  and  the 
simplest  and  best  modes  of  their  preparaticm :  when  you 
have  time,  go  and  help  in  the  cooking  of  poorer  families, 
and  show  them  how  to  make  as  much  of  everything  as 
possible,  and  how  to  make  little,  nice ;  coaxing  and  tempt- 
ing them  into  tidy  and  pretty  ways,  and  pleading  for  well- 
folded  table-cloths,  however  coarse,  and  for  a  flower  or  two 
out  of  the  garden  to  strew  on  them.  If  you  manage  to 
get  a  clean  table-cloth,  bri^t  plates  on  it,  and  a  good  dish 
in  the  middle,  of  your  own  cooking,  you  may  ask  leave  to 
say  a  short  grace;  and  let  your  religious  ministries  be  con- 
fined to  that  much  for  the  present 

11.  Again,  let  a  certain  part  of  your  day  (as  little  as 

>  [Campus  AbttMMtt  ^  Dvwm^,  %  1  (V«L  XV.  p.  U).] 
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you  choose,  but  not  to  be  broken  in  upon)  be  set  apart 
for  making  strong  and  pretty  dresses  for  the  poor.  Learn 
tiie  sound  qualities  of  all  useful  stufis,  and  make  every- 
thing of  the  best  you  can  get,  whatever  its  price.*  I  have 
many  reasons  for  desiring  you  to  do  this, — too  many  to  be 
told  just  now, — ^trust  me,  and  be  sure  you  get  everything 
as  good  as  can  be :  and  if,  in  the  villainous  state  of  modem 
trade,  you  cannot  get  it  good  at  any  price,  buy  its  raw 
materij,  and  set  some  of  the  poor  women  about  you  to 
spin  and  weave,  till  you  have  got  stufi  that  can  be  trusted :  * 
and  then,  every  day,  make  some  little  piece  of  useful 
clothing,  sewn  with  your  own  fingers  as  strongly  as  it  can 
be  stitched ;  and  embroider  it  or  otherwise  beautify  it  mode- 
rately with  fine  needlewoi^,  such  as  a  girl  may  be  proud  of 
having  done.  And  acctunulate  these  things  by  you  until 
you  hear  of  some  honest  persons  in  need  of  clothing,  which 
may  often  too  sorrowftilly  be ;  and,  even  though  you  should 
be  deceived,  and  give  them  to  the  dishonest,  and  hear  of 
their  being  at  once  taken  to  the  pawnbroker's,  never  mind 
that,  for  the  pawnbroker  must  sell  them  to  some  one  who 
has  need  of  them.  That  is  no  business  of  yours ;  what 
concerns  you  is  only  that  when  you  see  a  half-naked  child, 
you  should  have  good  and  fresh  clothes  to  give  it,  if  its 
parents  will  let  it  be  taught  to  wear  them.  If  they  will 
not,  consider  how  they  came  to  be  of  such  a  mind,  which 
it  will  be  wholesome  for  you  beyond  most  subjects  of  in- 
quiry to  ascertain.  But  after  you  have  gone  on  doing  this 
a  little  while,  you  will  begin  to  understand  the  meaning  (rf 
at  least  one  chapter  of  your  Bible,  Proverbs  xxxi.,*  without 
need  of  any  laboured  comment,  sermon,  or  meditation. 
In  these,  then  (and  of  course  in  all  minor  ways  besides, 

>  [See  below,  p.  91  n.l 

*  [RuBldn  »u  presently  to  take  aoine  part  in  a  rertval  of  the  haad-^idnning 
indiutrr  :  »m  Fitr*  CUuig^^  Letter  96.] 

*  [For  notea  by  Ruakin  on  this  chapter,  lee  Modem  Pamtert,  toI.  iv.  (Vol.  VI. 
p.  70);  AJoyforEfXT,%%  9,  58,  60  (Vol.  XVI.  pp.  20,  S6,  AS) ;  and  the  letter  "Pro- 
nrbi  on  Right  Dren,"  in  the  ilotUUy  Padut  of  Novwiber  1863  (reprinted  in  Arr«^ 

rllie  Chact,  1880,  toI.  li.  p.  2S8,  rad  in  a  later  volume  of  thia  ediUon).    See  abo 
190  (below,  p.   176);  and  compare  StUo*  qf  the  Diut  (g  77),  below,  p.  S97.] 
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that  you  can  discover  in  your  own  household),  you  must 
be  to  the  best  of  yoiu*  strength  useftilly  employed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  so  that  you  may  be  able  at 
the  end  of  it  to  say,  as  proudly  as  any  peasant,  that  you 
have  not  eaten  the  bread  of  idleness. 

12.  Then,  secondly,  I  said,  you  are  not  to  be  cruel. 
Perhaps  you  think  there  is  no  chance  of  your  being  so; 
and  indeed  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  that  you  should  be  de- 
liberately unkind  to  any  creature;  but  unless  you  are  de- 
liberately kind  to  eveiy  creature,  you  will  often  be  cruel 
to  many.  Cruel,  partly  through  want  of  imagination,  (a 
fer  rarer  and  weaker  faculty  in  women  than  men,)  and  yet 
m(n%,  at  the  present  day,  through  the  subtle  encourage- 
ment of  your  selfishness  by  the  religious  doctrine  that  all 
which  we  now  suppose  to  be  evil  will  be  brought  to  a 
good  end ;  doctrine  practically  issuing,  not  in  less  earnest 
efforts  that  the  immediate  unpleasantness  may  be  averted 
from  ourselves,  but  in  our  remaining  satisfied  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  ultimate  objects,  when  it  is  inflicted  on 
othos. 

18.  It  is  not  likely  that  tJie  more  accurate  methods  of 
recent  mental  education  will  now  long  permit  young  people 
to  grow  up  in  the  persuasion  that,  in  any  danger  or  dis- 
tress, they  may  expect  to  be  themselves  saved  by  the 
Providence  of  God,  while  those  around  them  are  lost  by 
His  improvidence:  but  they  may  be  yet  long  restrained 
from  ri^tly  kind  action,  and  long  accustomed  to  endure 
both  thdr  own  pain  occasionally,  and  the  pain  of  others 
always,  with  an  unwise  patience,  by  misconception  of  the 
eternal  and  incurable  nature  of  real  eviL  Observe,  there- 
fore, carefully  in  this  matter ;  there  are  degrees  of  pain,  as 
d^rees  of  feultfulness,  which  are  altogether  conquerable, 
and  which  seem  to  be  merely  forms  of  wholesome  trial  or 
discipline.  Your  fingers  tingle  when  you  go  out  on  a  &osty 
morning,  and  are  all  the  warmer  afterwards ;  yoiu*  limbs  are 
weary  with  wholesome  work,  and  he  down  in  the  pleasanter 
rest;  you  are  tried  for  a  little  while  l^  having  to  wait  for 
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some  promised  good,  and  it  is  all  the  sweeter  when  it 
cranes.  But  you  cannot  cany  the  trial  past  a  cotain 
point.  Let  the  cold  fasten  on  your  hand  in  an  extreme 
d^pree,  and  your  fingers  will  moulder  from  thdr  sockets. 
Fatigue  yourself,  but  once,  to  utter  exhaustion,  and  to  the 
end  of  life  you  shall  not  recorer  the  former  vigour  of  your 
frame.  Let  heart-sickness  pass  beyond  a  certain  bitta  point, 
and  the  heart  loses  its  life  for  ever. 

14.  Now,  the  very  definiticm  of  evil  is  in  this  irremedi- 
ableness.  It  means  sorrow,  or  sin,  which  ends  in  death; 
and  assuredly,  as  far  as  we  know,  or  can  conceive,  there  are 
many  conditions  both  of  pain  and  sin  which  cannot  but  so 
end.  Of  course  we  are  ignorant  and  blind  creatures,  and 
we  cannot  know  what  seeds  of  good  may  be  in  present 
suffering,  or  presoit  crime ;  but  with  what  we  cannot  know 
we  are  not  concerned.  It  is  conceivable  that  murderers 
and  liars  may  in  some  distant  world  be  exalted  into  a 
higher  humanity  than  they  could  have  reached  without 
homicide  or  falsehood;  but  the  contingency  is  not  one  by 
which  our  actions  should  be  guided.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
better  hope  that  the  beggar,  who  lies  at  our  gates  in  misery, 
may,  within  gates  of  pearl,^  be  comforted;  but  the  Master, 
whose  words  are  our  only  authority  for  thinking  so,  never 
Himself  inflicted  disease  as  a  blessing,  nor  sent  away  the 
hungry  unfed,  or  the  wounded  unhealed. 

15.  Believe  me  then,  the  only  right  principle  of  action 
here  is  to  consider  good  and  evil  as  defined  by  our  natural 
sense  of  both ;  and  to  strive  to  promote  the  one,  and  to  con- 
quer the  other,  with  as  hearty  endeavour  as  if  there  were, 
indeed,  no  other  world  than  this.  Above  all,  get  quit  of 
the  absurd  idea  that  Heaven  will  interfere  to  correct  great 
errors,  while  allowing  its  laws  to  take  their  course  in  punish- 
ing small  ones.  If  you  prepare  a  dish  of  food  carelessly, 
you  do  not  expect  Providence  to  make  it  palatable ;  neither 
if,  throng  years  of  folly,  you  misguide  your  own  life,  need 
you  expect  Divine  interference  to  bring  round  everything 

>  [Sfl*  ReveUtion  xzL  21.] 
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at  last  for  the  best.  I  tell  you,  positively,  the  world  is  not 
so  constituted :  the  consequences  of  great  mistakes  are  just 
as  sure  as  those  of  small  ernes,  and  the  happiness  of  your 
whole  life,  and  of  all  the  lives  over  which  you  have  power, 
depend  as  literally  on  your  own  common  sense  and  discre- 
tion as  the  excellence  and  order  of  the  feast  of  a  day. 

16.  Think  careftiUy  and  bravely  over  these  things,  and 
you  will  find  them  true:  having  found  them  so,  think  also 
carefully  over  your  own  position  in  life.  I  assume  that 
you  belong  to  the  middle  or  upper  classes,  and  that  you 
would  shrink  from  descending  into  a  lower  sph«*e.  You 
may  fancy  you  would  not :  nay,  if  you  are  very  good, 
strong'heuted,  and  romantic,  perhaps  you  really  would  not ; 
but  it  is  not  wrong  that  you  should.  You  have,  then,  I 
suppose,  good  food,  pretty  rooms  to  live  in,  pretty  dresses 
to  wear,  power  of  obtaining  every  rational  and  wholesome 
pleasure;  you  are,  moreover,  probably  gentle  and  grateful, 
and  in  the  habit  of  every  day  thanking  Grod  for  these  things. 
But  why  do  you  thank  Him  ?  Is  it  because,  in  these 
matters,  as  well  as  in  your  religious  knowledge,  you  think 
He  has  made  a  favourite  of  you  ?  Is  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  yf>ur  thanksgiving,  "  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  girls  are,^  not  in  that  I  &st  twice  in  the  week 
while  they  feast,  but  in  that  I  feast  seven  times  a  week 
while  they  fast,"  and  are  you  quite  sure  this  is  a  pleasing 
form  of  thanksgiving  to  your  Heavenly  Father?  Suppose 
you  saw  one  of  your  own  true  earthly  sisters,  Lucy  or 
Emily,  cast  out  of  your  mortal  father's  house,  starving, 
helpless,  heartbroken;  and  that  every  morning  when  you 
went  into  your  father's  room,  you  said  to  him,  "  How  good 
you  are,  father,  to  give  me  what  you  don't  give  Lucy,"  are 
you  SMie  that,  whatever  anger  your  parent  might  have  just 
cause  for,  against  your  sister,  he  would  be  pleased  by  that 
thanksgiving,  or  flattered  by  that  praise?  Nay,  are  you 
even  sure  that  you  are  so  much  the  favourite? — suppose 
that,  all  this  while,  he  loves  poor  Lucy  just  as  well  as  you, 

>  [Sm  Lnk*  zTlii.  II,  18.] 
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and  is  only  trjring  you  throu^  her  pain,  and  perhaps  not 
angiy  with  her  in  anywise,  but  deeply  angry  with  you,  and 
all  tiie  more  for  your  thanksgivings?  Would  it  not  be 
well  that  you  should  think,  and  earnestly  too,  over  this 
standing  of  yours ;  and  all  the  more  if  you  wish  to  be- 
lieve that  text,  which  clergymen  so  much  dislike  preaching 
on,  "How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God "  ?  ^  You  do  not  beUeve  it  now,  or 
you  would  be  less  complacent  in  your  state;  and  you 
cannot  believe  it  at  all,  untQ  you  know  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  means, — "not  meat  and  drink,  but  justice,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Gh(»t,"*  nor  until  you  know  also  that 
such  joy  is  not  by  any  means,  necessarily,  in  going  to 
church,  or  in  singing  hymns ;  but  may  be  joy  in  a  dance, 
or  joy  in  a  jest,  or  joy  in  anything  you  have  deserved  to 
possess,  or  that  you  are  willing  to  give ;  but  joy  in  nothing 
that  separates  you,  as  by  any  strange  favoiur,  from  your 
fellow-creatures,  that  exalts  you  through  their  degradation 
—exempts  you  from  their  toil — or  indulges  you  in  time  (^ 
their  distress. 

17.  Think,  then,  and  some  day,  I  believe,  you  will  feel 
also, — ^no  morbid  passion  of  pity  such  as  woiUd  turn  you 
into  a  blade  Sister  of  Charity,  but  the  steady  fire  of  per- 
petual kindness  which  will  make  you  a  bright  one.  I  speak 
in  no  disparagement  of  them;  I  know  well  how  good  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  are,  and  how  much  we  owe  to  them; 
but  all  these  professional  pieties  (except  so  far  as  distinction 
OT  association  may  be  necessary  for  effectiveness  of  woik) 
are  in  their  spirit  wrong,  and  in  practice  merely  plaster  the 
sores  of  disease  that  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted 
to  exist ;  encouraging  at  the  same  time  the  herd  of  less 
excellent  women  in  frivolity,  by  leading  them  to  think  that 
t^ey  must  either  be  good  up  to  the  black  standard,  or 
cannot  be   good   for   anjrthing.      Wear  a   costume,   by   all 

^  [Mirk  X.  S3.] 

*  ptoDMuis  xiv.  17 ;  quoted  who  In  Own  qf  Wild  OHw,  g  46 ;  The  Lorii  Prof/er 
md  (M  Ckareh,  vli. ;  and  i^»rr  Oheiftra,  Letter  72.] 
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means,  if  you  like;  but  let  it  be  a  cheerful  and  becoming 
one ;  and  be  in  your  heart  a  Sister  of  Charity  always,  with- 
out either  veiled  or  voluble  declaration  of  it. 

18.  As  I  pause,  before  ending  my  preface — thinking  of 
one  or  two  more  points  that  are  difficult  to  write  of — I 
find  a  letter  in  the  Tmes^  from  a  French  lady,  which 
says  all  I  want  so  beautifully,  that  I  will  print  it  just  as 
it  stands : — 

Sir, — It  is  often  said  ttut  one  ez«tnple  is  worth  many  sennons.  Shall  I 
be  judged  preaumptuous  if  I  point  out  one,  which  seeniB  to  me  so  strildng 
just  now,  that,  however  painftil,  I  cannot  help  dwelling  upon  it? 

It  is  the  share,  the  sad  and  large  share,  that  French  society  and  its 
recent  habits  of  luxury,  of  expeaaes,  of  dress,  of  indulgence  in  every  kind 
of  extravagant  dissipation,  has  to  lay  to  its  own  door  in  its  actual  crisis  of 
ruin,  misery,  and  humiliation.  If  our  minagera  can  be  cited  as  an  example 
to  English  housewives,  so,  alas .'  can  other  classes  of  our  society  be  set  up 
as  an  example — not  to  be  followed. 

Bitter  must  be  the  feehngs  of  many  a  French  woman  whose  dajrs  of 
luxuiy  and  expensive  habits  are  at  an  end,  and  whose  bills  of  bygone 
splendour  lie  with  a  heavy  weight  on  her  conscience,  if  not  on  her  purse  I 

With  us  the  evil  has  Bpr»d  high  and  low.  Everywhere  have  the 
examples  given  by  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land  been  followed  but  too 
successfully. 

Every  year  did  dress  become  more  extravagant,  entertainments  more 
costly,  expenses  of  every  kind  more  considerable.  Lower  and  lower  be- 
came the  tone  of  society,  its  good  breeding,  its  delicacy.  More  and  more 
were  wtcmde  and  demi-mtmde  associated  in  newspaper  accouots  of  fashionable 
doings,  in  scandalous  gossip,  on  racecourses,  in  premiitt  repritentatiotu,  in 
Imitation  of  each  other's  costumes,  mo&t^wr*  and  slang. 

Living  beytoid  one's  means  became  habitual  —  almost  necessary — for 
every  me  to  keep  up  with,  if  not  to  go  beyond,  eveij  one  else. 

What  the  result  of  all  this  has  been  we  now  see  in  the  wreck  of  our 
prosperity,  in  the  downfall  of  all  that  seemed  brightest  and  highest 

Deeply  and  fearfully  impressed  by  what  my  own  country  has  incurred 
and  is  suffering,  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorrowful  when  I  sec  in  England 
signs  of  our  besetting  sins  appearing  also.  Paint  and  chignons,  slang  and 
vaudevilles,  knowing  "  Anonymas  "  by  name,  and  reading  doubtfully  moral 
novels,  are  in  themselves  small  offences,  althoush  not  many  years  ago  they 
would  have  appeared  very  heinous  ones,  yet  they  are  quick  and  tempting 
conveyances  on  a  very  dangerous  high-road. 

I  would  that  all  Englishwomen  knew  how  tbey  are  looked  up  to  Irom 
abroad — what  a  high  opinion,  what  honour  and  reverence  we  foreigners 
have  for  their  principles,  their  truthfulness,  the  fresh  and  pure  innocence 
of  their  daughters,  the  healthy  youthfulness  of  their  lovely  children. 

1  [That,  Decraiber  90,  1870 :  published  under  the  title  "A  New  Year's  Wish 
to  English  Women."] 
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"Umj  I  iUoatnte  thia  by  ■  short  example  which  happened  verj  near 
me?  During  the  days  of  the  hneuUf  of  1848,  all  the  houses  in  Parii 
were  being  searched  for  fireamu  b;  the  mob.  The  one  I  waa  living  in 
contained  none,  as  the  master  of  the  house  repeatedly  aaaured  the  furious 
and  Incredulous  Republicana.  They  were  gcnng  to  laj  violent  hands  on 
him  when  his  wife,  an  English  ladjr,  hearing  the  loud  discussion,  came 
bravely  forward  and  assured  them  that  no  arms  were  concealed.  "Vous 
£tes  anglaise,  nous  vous  croyons;  les  anglaiaes  dlsent  toujours  la  vMti," 
was  the  immediate  answer,  and  the  rioters  quietly  left. 

Now,  Sir,  shall  I  be  accused  of  unjustified  critldsm  if,  loving  and  ad- 
miring your  country,  as  these  lines  will  prove,  certain  new  features  strike 
me  as  painful  discrepancies  in  English  life  P 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  preach  the  contempt  of  all  that  can  make  life 
lovable  and  wholesomely  pleasant  I  love  nothing  better  than  to  see  a 
woman  nice,  neat,  elegant,  looking  her  best  in  the  prettiest  dress  that 
her  taste  and  purse  can  afford,  or  your  bright,  fresh  young  girls  fearlessly 
and  perfectly  sitting  their  horses,  or  adorning  their  houses  as  pretty  [nc; 
it  is  not  quite  grammar,  but  it  is  better  than  if  it  were ;]  as  care,  trouble, 
and  refinement  can  make  them. 

It  is  the  degree  btyoad  that  which  to  us  has  proved  so  fatal,  and  that 
I  would  our  example  could  warn  you  from  as  a  small  repayment  fi>r  your 
hospitality  and  friendliness  to  us  in  our  days  of  trouble. 

May  Englishwomen  accept  this  in  a  kindly  spirit  as  a  New-year's  wish 
frmn  A  French  X^dv. 

Dee.  29. 

19.  That,  then,  is  the  substance  of  what  I  would  &m 
say  convincingly,  if  it  might  be,  to  my  girl  friends ;  at  all 
events  with  certainty  in  my  own  mind  that  I  was  thus  far 
a  safe  guide  to  them. 

For  other  and  older  readers  it  is  needful  I  should  write 
a  few  words  more,  respecting  what  opportunity-  I  have  had 
to  judge,  or  right  I  have  to  speak,  of  such  things;  for, 
indeed,  too  much  of  what  I  have  said  about  women  has 
been  said  in  faith  only.  A  wise  and  lovely  English  lady^ 
told  me,  when  Sesame  and  Lakes  first  appeared,  that  she 
was  sure  the  Sesame  would  be  useful,  but  that  in  the  IMes 
I  had  been  writing  of  what  I  knew  nothing  about.  Which 
was  in  a  measure  too  true,  and  also  that  it  is  more  partial 
than  my  writings  are  usually :  for  as  Ellesmere  spoke  his 
speech   on   the  intervention,   not,   indeed,   otherwise 

>  [Pn^bly  Mrs.  Cairper,  afterwards  Lady  Monnt-Temple :  the  0JXq  of  RnsUn's 
note  on  tlie  next  page.] 
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than  he  felt,  but  yet  altogether  for  the  sake  of  Gretchen,'  so 
I  wrote  the  Lilies  to  please  one  girl ; '  and  were  it  not  for 
what  I  remember  of  her,  and  of  few  besides,  should  now 
peiiiaps  recast  some  of  the  sentences  in  the  Lilies  in  a  very 
different  tone :  for  as  years  hare  gone  by,  it  has  chanced 
to  me,  untowardly  in  some  respects,  forUmately  in  others 
(because  it  enables  me  to  read  history  m<»re  clearly),  to  see 
the  utmost  evil  that  is  in  women,  while  I  have  had  but 
to  believe  ihe  utmost  good.  The  best  women  are  indeed 
necessarily  the  most  difficult  to  know;  they  are  recog^iized 
chiefly  in  the  happiness  f>f  their  husbands  and  the  nobleness 
of  their  children ;  they  are  only  to  be  divined,  not  discerned, 
by  the  stranger;  and,  sometimes,  seem  almost  helpless  ex- 
cept in  their  homes ;  yet  without  the  help  of  one  of  them,* 
to  whom  this  book  is  dedicated,  the  day  would  probably 
have  come  before  now,  vh&i  I  should  have  written  and 
thought  no  more. 

30.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fashion  of  the  time  renders 
whatever  is  forward,  coarse,  or  senseless,  in  feminine  nature, 
too  palpable  to  all  men ; — the  weak  picturesqueness  of  my 
earlier  writings  brought  me  acquainted  with  much  of  their 
emptiest  enthusiasm ;  and  the  chances  of  later  life  gave  me 
opportunities  of  watching  women  in  states  of  degradation 
and  vindictiveness  which  opened  to  me  the  gloomiest  secrets 
of  Greek  and  Syrian  tragedy.  I  have  seen  them  betray 
their  household  charities  to  lust,  their  pledged  love  to  de- 
votion ;  I  have  seen  mothers  dutifiU  to  their  children,  as 
Medea ;  and  children  dutiful  to  their  parents,  as  the  daughter 

•  <f>iX.r}* 

1  [Blleeroere,  ia  Helpa'i  CompoTtimt  (^  ray  SoStmU  (ph.  vii.  p.  132,  ed.  18£7) : 
"I  biuied  myMlf  mor«  in  poUtiea  thMi  I  bad  done;  tud  I  beliffre  I  mutt  own 

tint  my  Bpeecli  on  the interrentioii,  wUch  hul  ito  merita  and  ccwt  me  great 

labour,  waa  spoken  for  Gretchen."] 

■  [See  also  tlie  Introduction,  above,  p.  liv.,  where  in  ■  letter  writtMi  jnst  before 
the  pnblieition  of  the  flrat  two  leotnrea  Ruakin  aayi  that  he  wrote  them  "for  a 
coniMe  of  achoolgirla" ;  the  one  to  whom  he  hern  refen  wai  no  donbt  the  "Rod«" 
of  Prt^erita  (iii.  ch.  .1),  for  whom  aUo  the  laat  lectors,  delivered  Bubseqneotlf  in 
Dablin  and  near  her  home,  waa  giTeii.] 

*  [Udj  Hoant-TempU :  lee  the  Pi«&ce  to  Munem  Pulverit  (Vol  XVII.  p.  146  ).] 
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of  Herodias :  *  but  my  trust  is  still  unmoved  in  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  natures  that  are  so  &tal  in  their  error,  and  I 
leave  the  words  of  the  Zdkes  uachanged ;  believing,  yet,  that 
no  man  ever  lived  a  right  life  who  had  not  been  diastened 
by  a  woman's  love,  strengthened  by  her  courage,  and  guided 
by  her  discretion. 

21.  What  I  might  mysdf  have  been,  so  helped,  I  rarely 
indulge  in  the  idleness  of  thinking ;  but  what  I  am,  since  I 
take  on  me  the  function  of  a  teacher,  it  is  well  that  the 
reader  should  know,  as  &r  as  I  can  tell  him. 

Not  an  unjust  person ;  not  an  imkind  one ;  not  a  false 
one ;  a  lover  of  order,  labour,  and  peace.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  enough  to  ^ve  me  right  to  say  all  I  care  to  say  on 
ethical  subjects;  more,  I  could  only  tell  definitely  through 
details  of  autobiography  such  as  none  but  prospennis  and 
(in  the  simple  sense  of  the  word)  faultless  Uves  could  justify ; 
— and  mine  has  been  neither.  Yet,  if  any  one,  skilled  in 
reading  the  torn  manuscripts  of  the  human  soul,  cares  for 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  me,  he  may  have  it  by  knowing 
with  what  persons  in  past  history  I  have  most  sympathy. 

I  will  name  three.' 

In  all  that  is  strongest  and  dewiest  in  me, — ^that  fits  me 
for  my  work,  and  gives  hght  or  shadow  to  my  being,  I  have 
sympathy  with  Guido  GuiniceUi. 

In  my  constant  natural  temper,  and  thoughts  of  things 
and  of  people,  with  MarmonteL 

In  my  enf<u^ed  and  accidental  temper,  and  thoughts  of 
things  and  of  people,  with  Dean  Swift. 

Any  one  who  can  understand  the  natures  of  those  three 
men,  can  understand  mine;  and  having  said  so  much,  I  am 
content  to  leave  both  life  and  work  to  be  remembered  or 
forgotten,  as  their  uses  may  deserve. 

Denmarx  Hill, 

1*1  Januan/,  1871. 

'  [Matthew  xiv.  1-12.] 

'  [See  above,  iDtroduction,  pp.  Ux.-lzii.,  for  Mme  remarks  on  the   following 

puaage.] 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SMALL  EDITION  OF    1882 

The  present  edition  of  Sesame  and  La&es,  issued  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  aged  &iend,'  is  reprinted  witliout  change  of  a 
word  from  the  first  small  edition  of  the  book,  withdrawing 
only  the  irrelevant  prefece  respecting  tours  in  the  Alps, 
which  however  if  the  reader  care  to  see,  he  will  find  placed 
with  more  propriety  in  the  second  volimie  of  DeucaUon.* 
The  third  lecture,  added  in  the  first  volume  of  the  large 
edition  of  my  works,  and  the  gossiping  introduction  pre- 
fixed to  that  edition,  are  withdrawn  also,  not  as  irrelevant, 
but  as  following  the  subject  too  far,  and  disturbing  the  sim- 
plicity in  which  the  two  original  lectures  dwell  on  their 
several  themes, — the  majesty  of  the  influence  of  good  books, 
and  of  good  women,  if  we  know  how  to  read  them,  and 
how  to  honour. 

I  might  just  as  well  have  said,  the  influence  of  good 
men,  and  good  women,  since  the  best  strength  of  a  num 
is  shown  in  his  intellectual  work,  as  that  of  a  woman  in 
her  daily  deed  and  character;  and  I  am  somewhat  tempted 
to  involve  myself  in  the  debate  which  might  be  imaged 
in  illustrating  these  relations  of  their  several  powers,  be- 
cause only  the  other  day  one  of  my  &iends  put  me  in  no 

>  [No  donbt  Miu  SuMn  Beaver,  the  compiler  of  Fronde*  Agntet,  sod  the  frieod 
ts  whom  tb«  ieUera  in  Bortu*  Jnolutu*  were  addreMed.] 

'  fTbii  intwitioii  wma  not  ouried  oat  (we  Above,  p.  32  n.).  Ruskia  wrote  thU 
Prefiwe  away  from  home,  and  the  gtateiiieiite  here  made  are  not  itrietly  accurate. 
The  "nre&ce  reepecting  toan  in  the  Alpe"  appeared  not  in  "the  first  unall 
■ditiou,  but  only  in  tbe  aecond,  third,  and  foDrtn.  Nor  was  the  "tmaU  aditjon 
of  188Z"  a  reprint  "without  change  of  a  word"  from  the  firat  edition;  it  waa  a 
reprint  of  the  two  original  lectaree  m  the  reviied  form  of  the  edition  of  1B71-] 

XVUI.  *>  D 
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small  pet  by  saying  that  he  thou^t  my  own  infiuoioe  was 
much  more  in  being  amiable  and  obliging  than  in  writing 
books.  Admitting,  for  the  argument's  sake,  the  amiable- 
ness  and  obligingness,  I  begged  him,  with  some  warmth, 
to  observe  that  there  were  myriads  of  at  least  equally  good- 
natured  people  in  the  world  who  had  merely  become  its 
slaves,  if  not  its  victims,  but  that  the  infiuenee  of  my  books 
was  distinctly  on  the  increase,  and  I  hoped — etc.,  etc — it 
is  no  matter  what  more  I  said,  or  intimated ;  but  it  much 
matters  that  the  young  reader  of  the  following  essays  should 
be  confirmed  in  the  assurance  on  which  all  their  pleading 
d^>ends,  that  thare  is  such  a  thing  as  essential  good,  and 
as  essential  evil,  in  books,  in  art,  and  in  character ; — that 
this  essential  goodness  and  badness  are  independent  of 
^>ochs,  fashions,  opinions,  or  revolutions ;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent extremely  active  and  ingenious  generation  of  young 
people,  in  thanking  Providence  for  the  advantages  it  has 
granted  them  in  the  possession  of  steam  whistles  and 
bicycles,  need  not  hope  materially  to  add  to  the  laws  of 
beauty  in  sound  or  grace  in  motion,  which  were  acknow- 
ledged m  the  days  of  Orpheus,  and  of  Camilla.^ 

But  I  am  brought  to  more  serious  pause  than  I  had 
anticipated  in  puttii^  final  accent  on  the  main  sentences  in 
this — already,  as  men  now  count  time,  old — book  of  mine, 
because,  since  it  was  written,  not  only  these  untried  instru- 
ments of  action,  but  many  equally  novel  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  ^sterns  of  morality  have  come  into  vogue,  not 
without  a  certain  measure  of  pro^>ective  good  in  them; — 
coU^e  education  for  women,' — out-of-college  education  for 
men:  positivism  with  its  religion  ot  humanity,*  and  nega- 
tivism with  its  religion  of  Chaos, — and  the  like,  from  the 
entanglement  of  which  no  young  people  can  now  escape, 

*  [For  raferauoM  to  the  tTplcal  meuiiiig  of  tb»  kf«iidi  of  Orpheiu,  mo  Oettiu 
^  Aglma,  g  13  (Vol  XJX.) ;  mnd  rAe  TorUAte  of  ^gina,  |  21.  And  for  "CuniUft'i 
virviDftl  faroe,"  ae«  Qtum  qf  lite  Air,  §  32 ;  (Vol.  XIX.).] 

^  [Ai  in  CambridM  at  Girton  (1889)  and  Newnham  (1871),  and  in  Oxford  at 
Somervilla  and  St  MsTnret'i — all  of  tbem  comiMtratiTelT  a  n««  departnre  in 
1882.    So  alto  was  the  admiulon  of  "unattaohed  •tudenta.''] 

*  [For  other  reforancM  to  PointiTiDn,  tea  Fbrt  (Sat^gtra,  Lettsn  37,  66,  67, 
and  Sa] 
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if  they  would;  tt^ether  with  a  mass  of  realistic,  or  mate- 
rialistic,  literature  and  art,  founded  mainly  on  the  theory 
of  nobody's  having  any  will,  or  needing  any  master ;  *  much 
of  it  extremely  clever,  irresistibly  amusing,  and  enticingly 
pathetic;  but  which  is  all  nevertheless  the  mere  whirr  and 
dust-cloud  of  a  dissolutely  refcnining  and  vulgaiiy  manufac- 
turing age,  which  when  its  dissolutions  are  appeased,  and 
its  manufactures  purified,  must  return  in  due  time  to  the 
imderstanding  of  the  things  tiiat  have  been,  and  are,  and 
shall  be  hereafter,  though  for  the  present  concerned  seri- 
ously with  nothing  beyond  its  dinner  and  its  bed. 

I  must  therefore,  for  honesty's  sake,  no  less  thui  intelli- 
gibility's, warn  the  reader  of  Sesame  and  UUea,  that  the 
book  is  wholly  <^  the  old  school ;  that  it  ignores,  without 
contention  or  r^fret,  the  ferment  of  surrounding  elements, 
and  assumes  for  perennial  some  old-&shioned  conditions  and 
existences  which  the  philosophy  of  to-day  imagines  to  be 
extinct  with  the  Mammoth  uid  the  Dodo. 

Thus  the  second  lecture,  in  its  very  title,  "Queens* 
Gardens,"  takes  for  granted  the  persistency  of  Queenship, 
and  therefore  of  Kingship,  uid  therefore  <^  Comtliness  or 
Courtesy,  and  therefore  of  Uncourtliness  or  Rusticity.  It 
assumes,  with  the  ideas  ctf  higher  and  lower  rank,  those 
of  serene  authority  and  happy  subnussion;  of  Riches  and 
Poverty  without  dispute  for  their  rights,  and  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  without  confusion  of  their  natures. 

And  farther,  it  must  be  premised  that  the  book  is 
chiefly  written  for  young  people  belonging  to  the  upper,  or 
undistressed  middle,  classes ;  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
choice  of  the  objects  and  command  of  the  industries  of 
their  life.  It  assumes  that  many  of  them  will  be  called  to 
occupy  responsible  positions  in  the  world,  and  that  th^ 
have  Idsure,  in  preparation  for  these,  to  play  tennis,  or  to 
read  Plato. 

'  [For  Ruakin'a  vlein  on  FrM-will,  Me  Fon  CSaelffgn,  Letter  37  (witli  whieli 
conpHe  Praterita,  I  g  148) ;  and  Fhamm  ^  Sngiimd,  §  13.  On  "tli«  fint  dntj 
of  evvrr  man  to  find  hii  triio  nuetor,"  mo  Oubu  </'  j^joMa,  j  82  (VoL  XIX.).] 
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Therefore  also — ^that  th^  have  Plato  to  read  if  th«y 
choose,  with  lawns  on  which  th^  may  run,  and  woods  in 
which  they  may  muse.  It  supposes  their  father's  library 
to  be  open  to  them,  and  to  ctrntain  all  that  is  necessary 
for  their  intellectual  progress,  without  the  smallest  depend- 
ence on  monthly  parcels  from.  town. 

These  presupposed  conditions  are  not  extravagant  in  a 
country  which  boasts  of  its  wealth,  and  which,  without 
boasting,  still  presents,  in  the  greater  number  of  its  landed 
households,  the  most  perfect  types  of  grace  and  peace  which 
can  be  found  in  Europe. 

I  have  only  to  add  farther,  respecting  the  book,  that 
it  was  written  while  my  energies  were  still  unbroken  and 
my  temper  unfi%tted ; '  and  that,  if  read  in  connection  with 
Unto  this  Last*  it  contains  the  chief  truths  I  have  en- 
deavoured through  all  my  past  life  to  display,  and  which, 
under  the  warnings  I  have  received*  to  prepare  for  its  dose, 
I  am  chiefly  thank&l  to  have  learnt  and  taught. 

Atallon, 

Avgiut  S4M,  1SS2. 

>  [llili  word  wu  rishtly  priated  ia  the  eulier  edition* ;  but  frDm  1887  up  to 
the  UtMt  iMue  (19(NS)  ft  hw  been  misprinted  "  unfettend."] 
'  [On  tliii  puHure,  aee  tho  IntroductioD  :  abov«,  p.  zx.l 
'    Hii  aerio^iiinnf  -      '-   '—     '  •   '         '  - 


._  1871  «t  Mfctlock  (tee  Ar^Ora  FtnleRci,  Preface,  §  «, 

§  207)  Hid  in  1878  (eee  Vol.  XIIL  p.  liT.)-} 
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LECTURE  I.— SESAME 

OF  KINGS'  TREASURIES 

"  You  shall  each  have  a  cake  of  ■eume, — and  ten  pound." 

LuciAw:   The  FUhenmamJ' 

1.  My  first  duty  this  evening  is  to  ask  your  pudon  tat  the 
ambiguity  of  title  under  which  the  subject  of  lecture  has 
been  announced:*  for  indeed  I  am  not  going  to  talk  of 
kings,  known  as  regnant,  nor  of  treasuries,  understood  to 
contain  wealth ;  but  of  quite  another  order  of  royalty,  and 
another  material  of  riches,  than  those  usually  acknowledged. 
1  had  even  intended  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  little  while 
on  trust,  and  (as  sometimes  one  contrives,  in  taking  a  friend 

'  [la  ed(.  1-4,  iiutead  of  thi*  motto  from  LncUn,  wu  the  fbllowing  from 
the  Septoagint:  "it  tMff  i(t>jietnu  Sfrm  .  .  .  nl  x^f"  ■xpiaUm,"  irith  a  lootaate 
civinf  the  reftrenco  to  "Job  xsviii.  6,  B":  "As  for  the  earth,  out  ^  U  eomdk 
bread',  and  under  it  \%  turned  up  as  it  were  fire.  The  itone*  of  it  are  the  place  of 
■apphim :  and  it  bath  dtMf  ^  gM."  For  a  note  on  tbU  motto  and  Uie  anb- 
Btituted  paeMkge  from  Lucian,  we  above.  Introduction,  p.  Ivi.  In  Mr.  Allen's  eopj 
Kuskui  added  the  precedioff  words  in  Lucian  :  "Everj'  one  who  thinki  himself  a 
pfailoaopher,  come  to  the  Aciopolii.    You  shall  each  .  .  ."] 

*  [Editions  1-4  add  :  "...  announced ;  and  for  havin|;  endoaToured,  as  you 
may  oltiroatelj  think,  to  obtain  jaar  audience  ander  fiilse  pretence*.  For  In- 
deed .  .  ."    And  HI  io  line  IE,  the;  add  :— 

"  But  linee  mj'  good  pUin-spokeii  friend,  Canon  Anson,  hai  ahread)'  partly 

n  the  avenue'  in  hfs  first  advertiwd  title 

Read' — and  aa  also  ..." 
The  report  in  the  Maitchetter  Examiner  givee  the  fbllowinf  exordium : — 

"  Mr.  Ruskin,  at  the  outset  of  his  discoorae,  whtoh  extended  fbr  abotrt 
an  boor  and  a  half,  said  he  always  came  to  Manehaater  in  a  somewhat 
nerrons  state  of  mind,  feelinv  that  he  addressed  an  eodience  out  of  a 
most  powerfdl  city— powerful  in  its  probable  infioenee  on  the  doslinlee  of 
mankind,  and  repreaentative  of  the  commerce  of  England,  which  would 
certainly  be,  for  eril  or  for  good,  the  great  iniluence  that  would  conduct 
ODf  deatiniee  for  the  next  100  yean.  He  also  ftlt  the  fear  of  the  rednee, 
who  had  got  into  the  habit  of  looking  rather  upon  the  dark  side,  and  if 
he  seemea  to  apeak  with  sonmess  or  complaint,  ho  must  ask  to  be  fcrgivon. 
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to  see  a  £ivourite  piece  of  sceaay)  to  hide  what  I  wanted 
most  to  show,  witib  such  imperfect  cunniDg  as  I  might, 
until  we  unexpectedly  reached  the  best  point  of  view  by 
winding  paths.  But — and  as  also  I  have  heard  it  said,  by 
men  practised  in  public  address,  that  hearers  axe  never  so 
much  &t)gued  as  by  the  ^ideavour  to  follow  a  speaks 
who  gives  them  no  clue  to  his  purpose, — I  will  take  the 
slight  mask  ofiT  at  once,  and  tell  you  plainly  that  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  the  treasures  hidden  in  books;  and 
about  the  way  we  find  them,  and  the  way  we  lose  them. 
A  grave  subject,  you  will  say ;  and  a  wide  one  I  Yes ;  so 
wide  that  I  shall  make  no  effort  to  touch  the  compass 
of  it.  I  will  try  only  to  bring  before  you  a  few  simple 
thoughts  about  reading,  which  press  themselves  upon  me 
every  day  more  deeply,  as  I  watch  the  course  of  the  public 
mind  with  respect  to  our  daily  enlarging  means  of  educa- 
tion; and  the  answeringly  wider  spreading  on  the  levds,  of 
the  irrigation  of  literature. 

2.  It  happens  that  I  have  practically  some  connection 
with  schools  for  difierent  classes  of  youth ;  ^  and  I  receive 
many  letters  from  parents  respecting  the  education  of  their 
children.  In  the  mass  of  these  letters  I  am  always  struck 
by  the  precedence  which  the  idea  of  a  "  position  in  life " 
takes  above  all  other  thoughts  in  the  parents'- — more  espe- 
cially  in  the  mothers' — minds.  "  The  education  befitting 
such  and  such  a  station  in  Ufe " ' — ^this  is  the  phrase,  this  the 

It  was  alwAja  bis  detiM  to  make  up  for  the  dalneM  of  a  diaconne  by 
trying  to  excite  ourioeitj  Id  Ills  liearan,  whom  he  sought  to  lead  on  with- 
out JcDowiug  what  it  waa  about  till  near  the  end,  inaking  it  a  sort  of 
oonundrum.    Bnt  to-night  he  found  that  the  oat  had  been  let  out  of  the 
bag  br  his  friend  Canon  Anion  in  hia  .  .  ." 
Ruakiii,  it  will  be  scenj  had  meant  not  to  discloM  in  hli  prefatory  remarki  that 
the  "  Kinga'  Treaanriae,"  which  ha  choae  b«  the  title  of  hu  lecture,  were  boolca, 
bnt  to  make  this  anddenly  oleei  when  he  cane  into  cloee  contact  with  the  aabject. 
Caomt  Auaou,  howerer,  had  frankly  announced  the  anbiect  of  the  lecture  aa  "How 
aod  Wliat  to  Bead" ;  tbos  making  it  impoarible  for  Ruakin  suddenly  to  discloM 
the  meaning  of  hia  own  title  (or,  a*  be  puta  it,  to  reeerve  hia  trot  for  the  avenue).] 
'  fAi  a  Governor  of  Chriat'a  Hoagntal,  fbr  inabtnce,  and  aa  a  patron  of  Min  Bell's 
■ehool  fbr  girla  at  Winnington  (aee  above,  Introdnotitm.  p.  Izvi.) ;  perhapa  alao  as 
ao  Bzamlner  in  the  Oxford  Examinatioiii  of  Middle  Class  Schools  (see  Vol.  XVI. 
p-xxxi.).] 

*  [On  the  aobjeet  of  "sution  in  life,"  see  below,  S  13fi  (p.  181)  and  compaie 
VoL  XVII.  p.  320  R.]  .  o  vi~        /  r- 
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object,  always.  They  nerer  se^,  as  fiur  as  I  can  make  out, 
an  education  good  in  itself;  even  the  conception  of  ah* 
stract  rightness  in  training  rarely  seems  reached  by  the 
writers.  But,  an  education  "which  shall  keep  a  good  coat 
on  my  son's  back; — which  shall  enable  him  to  ring  with 
confidence  the  visitois*  bdl  at  double-belled  doors ;  which 
shall  result  ultimately  in  estabtishment  ctf  a  double-belled 
door  to  his  own  house ; — ^in  a  word,  which  shall  lead  to  ad- 
vancement in  life ; — thi»  we  pray  for  on  bent  knees — and 
this  is  all  we  pray  for."  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the 
parents  that  there  may  be  an  education  which,  in  itself,  is 
advancement  in  Life ; — that  any  other  than  that  may  per- 
haps be  advancement  in  Death ;  and  that  this  essential  edu- 
cation might  be  more  easily  got,  or  g^ven,  than  they  fsney, 
if  th^  set  about  it  in  the  right  way;  while  it  is  for  no 
price,  and  by  no  favour,  to  be  got,  if  they  set  about  it  in 
the  wrong. 

8.  Indeed,  among  the  ideas  most  prevalent  and  effective 
in  the  mind  of  this  busiest  of  countries,  I  suppose  the  first 
— at  least  that  which  is  confessed  with  the  greatest  frank- 
nesSf  and  put  forward  as  the  fittest  stimulus  to  youthful 
exotion — is  this  of  "  Advancement  in  life."  May  I  ask 
you  to  consider  with  me,  what  this  idea  practically  includes, 
and  what  it  ^ould  include? 

Practically*  then,  at  present,  "  advancement  in  life " 
means,  becoming  conspicuous  in  life;  obtaining  a  positicm 
which  shall  be  acknowledged  by  others  to  be  respectable 
or  honourable.  We  do  not  tmderstand  by  this  advance- 
ment, in  gmenl,  the  mere  making  of  money,  but  the  being 
known  to  have  made  it ;  not  the  accomplishment  of  any 
great  aim,  but  the  being  seen  to  have  accomplished  it. 
In  a  word,  we  mean  the  gratification  of  our  thirst  for  ap- 
plause. That  thirst,  if  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,^ 
is  also  the  first  infirmity  of  weak  ones ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  strongest  impulsive  influence  of  average  humanity:  the 
greatest  efiKxts  of  the  race  have  always  been  traceable  to 
>  [If*MH,  71.] 
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the  lore  of  praise,  as  its  greatest  catastrophes  to  the  love 
of  pleasure. 

4.  I  am  not  about  to  attack  or  defend  this  impulse.  I 
want  you  only  to  feel  how  it  lies  at  the  root  of  effint; 
especially  of  aJI  modem  effort  It  is  the  gratification  of 
vanity  which  is,  with  us,  the  stimulus  of  toll  and  balm  of 
repose ;  so  closely  does  it  touch  the  very  springs  of  lifie 
that  the  wounding  of  our  vanity  is  always  spoken  of  (and 
truly)  as  in  its  measure  mortal ;  we  call  it  "  mortification," 
using  the  same  expressicn  which  we  should  apply  to  a  gan- 
grenous and  incurable  bodily  hurt.  And  although  a  few  of 
us  may  be  physicians  enough  to  rec<^nise  the  various  effect 
of  this  passion  upon  health  and  energy,  I  believe  most 
hcmest  men  know,  and  woiild  at  once  acknowledge,  its  lead- 
ing power  with  them  as  a  motive.  The  seaman  does  not 
commonly  desire  to  be  made  captain  only  because  he  knows 
he  can  manage  the  ship  letter  than  any  other  sailor  on 
board.  He  wants  to  be  made  capt^  that  he  may  be 
coiled  captain.  The  clergyman  does  not  usually  want  to 
be  made  a  bishop  only  because  he  believes  that  no  other 
hand  can,  as  firmly  as  his,  direct  the  diocese  through  its 
difficulties.  He  wants  to  be  made  bishop  primarily  that. he 
may  be  called  '*  My  Lord."  And  a  prince  does  not  usually 
desire  to  enlarge,  or  a  subject  to  gain,  a  kingdom,  because 
he  believes  no  one  else  can  as  well  serve  the  State,  upon 
its  throne ;  but,  briefly,  because  he  wishes  to  be  addressed 
as  "Your  Majesty,"  by  as  many  lips  as  may  be  brought 
to  such  utterance. 

0.  This,  then,  being  the  main  idea  of  "advancement  in 
life,"  the  force  of  it  applies,  for  all  of  us,  according  to  our 
station,  particularly  to  that  secondary  result  of  such  ad- 
vancement which  we  call  "getting  into  good  society."  We 
want  to  get  into  good  society,  not  that  we  may  have  it, 
but  that  we  may  be  seen  in  it ;  and  our  noticra  of  its  good- 
ness depends  primarily  on  its  conspicuousness. 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  put 
what  I  fear  you  may  think  an  impertinent  question  ?     I 
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never  can  go  on  with  an  address  unless  I  feel,  or  know, 
that  my  audience  are  either  with  me  or  against  me:  I  do 
not  much  care  which,  in  beginning;  but  I  must  know 
where  they  are;  and  I  would  fain  find  out,  at  this  instant, 
whether  you  tiiink  I  am  putting  the  motives  of  popular 
action  too  low.  I  am  resolved,  to-night,  to  state  tiiem  low 
enougb  to  be  admitted  as  probable ;  for  whenever,  in  my 
writings  on  Political  Economy,  I  assume  that  a  little 
honesty,^  or  generosity, — or  what  used  to  be  called  "  virtue," 
— may  be  calculated  upon  as  a  human  motive  of  action, 
people  always  answer  me,  saying,  "You  must  not  calcu- 
late on  that :  that  is  not  in  human  nature :  you  must  not 
assume  anything  to  be  common  to  men  but  acquisitiveness 
and  jealousy ;  no  other  filing  ever  has  influence  on  them, 
except  accidentally,  and  in  matters  out  of  the  way  of  bua- 
ness."  I  b^;in,  accordingly,  to-night  low  in  the  scale  of 
motives ;  but  I  must  know  if  you  think  me  right  in  doing 
so.  Therefore,  let  me  ask  those  who  admit  the  love  of 
praise  to  be  usually  the  strongest  motive  in  m«i*s  minds 
in  seeking  advancement,  and  the  honest  desire  of  doing  any 
kind  of  duty  to  be  an  entirely  secondary  one,  to  hold  up 
their  hands.  {About  a  dozen  hands  hdd  up — the  audientx, 
partly,  not  being  sure  the  lecturer  i»  terious,  and,  partly,  aky 
of  expresmig  opinion.)*  I  am  quite  serious — I  really  do 
want  to  know  what  you  think;  however,  I  can  judge  by 
putting  the  reverse  question.  Will  those  who  think  that 
duty  is  generally  tiie  first,  and  love  of  praise  the  second, 
motive,  hold  up  their  hands?  {One  hand  reported  to  have 
been  held  up  behind  the  lecturer.)  Very  good:  I  see  you 
are  with  me.  and  that  you  think  I  have  not  begun  too 
near  the  ground.  Now,  without  teasing  you  by  putting 
fiuther  question,  I  venture  to  assume  that  you  will  admit 
duty  as  at  least  a  secondary  or  tertiaiy  motive.     You  think 

1  [Sm,  fbr  iiuUneCj  the  Pre&ce  to  Unto  thi*  Latt  <Vol.  XVU.  p.  10}.] 
*  rThe  report  in  the  Manekt*ttt  Examiner  aaft :  "  Probably   not  m  single  hand 
out  of  kU  thfl  hundreds  wm  lifted  np,  thoogh  >  vary  few,  b«re  and  there,  wore  Im 
a  momant   raised,  amid  much  iaognter,  and  •■  quickly  lowmed,  whetiier   from 
diffidenee  er  in  hasty  letreat  from  aooie  mistake."] 
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that  the  desire  of  doing  scnnething  useful,  or  ohtainiiig  some 
real  good,  is  indeed  an  existent  collateral  idea,  though  a 
secondary  one,  in  most  men's  desire  of  advancement.  You 
will  grant  that  moderately  honest  men  desire  place  and 
office,  at  least  in  some  measure  for  the  sake  of  beneficent 
power;  and  would  wish  to  associate  rather  with  sensible 
and  well-informed  persons  than  with  fools  and  ignorant  per^ 
sons,  whether  they  are  seen  in  the  company  of  the  sensible 
ones  or  not.  And  finally,  without  being  troubled  by  repe- 
tition of  any  common  truisms  about  the  preciousness  of 
friends,  and  the  influence  of  compuiions,  you  wiU  admit, 
doubtless,  that  according  to  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  that 
our  friends  may  be  true,  and  our  companions  wise, — and  in 
proportion  to  tiie  earnestness  and  discretion  with  which  we 
choose  both, — will  be  the  genoal  chances  of  our  happiness 
and  usefulness. 

8.  But,  granting  that  we  had  both  the  will  and  the  sense 
to  choose  our  friends  well,  how  few  ot  us  hare  the  power  1 
or,  at  least,  how  limited,  for  most,  is  the  sphere  of  choice  1 
Nearly  all  our  associations  are  determined  by  chance  <h- 
necessity ;  and  restricted  within  a  narrow  circle.  We  can- 
not know  whom  we  would ;  and  those  whom  we  know,  we 
cannot  have  at  our  side  when  we  most  need  them.  All  the 
higher  circles  of  human  intelligence  are,  to  those  beneath, 
only  momentarily  and  partially  open.  We  may,  by  good 
fortune,  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  great  poet,  and  hear  the  sound 
of  his  voice ;  or  put  a  question  to  a  man  of  science,  and  be 
answered  good-humouredly.  We  may  intrude  ten  minutes' 
talk  on  a  cabinet  minister,  answered  probably  with  words 
worse  than  silence,  being  deceptive ;  or  snatch,  once  or  twice 
in  our  lives,  the  privilege  of  throwing  a  bouquet  in  the 
path  of  a  princess,  or  arresting  the  kind  glance  of  a  queen. 
And  yet  these  momentary  chimces  we  covet ;  and  spend  our 
years,  and  passions,  and  powers,  in  pursuit  of  little  more 
than  these;  while,  meantime,  there  is  a  society  continually 
open  to  us,  of  people  who  will  talk  to  us  as  long  as  we 
like,  whatever  our  rank  or  occupation; — talk  to  us  in  tiie 
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best  words  they  can  choose,  and  of  the  things  nearest  their 
hearts.^  And  this  society,  because  it  is  so  numerous  and 
so  gentle,  and  can  be  kept  waiting  round  us  all  day  long, 
— kings  and  statesmen  lingeiing  patiently,  not  to  grant 
audience,  but  to  gain  it  1 — in  those  plainly  furnished  and 
narrow  ante-rooms,  our  bookcase  shelves, — we  make  no 
account  of  that  company,— perhaps  never  listen  to  a  word 
they  would  say,  all  day  long  I 

7.  You  may  tell  me,  perhaps,  or  think  within  yoiu^ves, 
that  the  apathy  with  which  we  regard  this  company  of  the 
noble,  who  are  praying  us  to  listen  to  them;  and  the  pas- 
sion with  which  we  pursue  the  c<»npany,  probably  of  the 
ignoble,  who  despise  us,  or  who  have  nothing  to  teach  us, 
are  grounded  in  this, — ^that  we  can  see  the  faces  of  the 
living  men,  and  it  is  themselves,  and  not  thdr  sayings,  with 
which  we  desire  to  become  familiar.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Suppose  you  never  were  to  see  their  faces  ;••— suppose  you 
could  be  put  behind  a  screen  in  the  statesman's  cabinet,  or 
the  prince's  chamber,  would  you  not  be  glad  to  listen  to 
tlieir  words,  though  you  were  forbidden  to  advance  b^ond 
the  screen?  And  when  the  screen  is  only  a  little  less, 
folded  in  two  instead  of  four,  and  you  can  be  hidden  be- 
hind the  cover  of  the  two  boards  that  bind  a  book,  and 
listen  all  day  long,  not  to  the  casual  talk,  but  to  the 
studied,  determined,  chosen  addresses  of  the  wisest  of  men ; 
^this  station  of  audience,  and  honourable  privy  council, 
you  despise  1 

8.  But  perhaps  you  will  say  that  it  is  because  the  living 
people  talk  of  things  that  are  passing,  and  are  of  immediate 
interest  to  you,  that  you  desire  to  hear  them.  Nay;  that 
cannot  be  so,  for  the  living  people  will  themselves  tell  you 
about  passing  matters  much  better  in  their  writings  than  in 
their  careless  talk.  Yet  I  admit  that  this  motive  does  in- 
fluence you,  so  far  as  you  prefer  those  rapid  aad  ephemeral 
writings  to  slow  and  enduring  writings — books,  properly  so 

>  [Bditioiu  1-4  raad :  ".  .  .  ebooM,  «iid  witk  tbuiki  If  w«  Itatmi  to   tli«ni. 
And  tUs  Buriatr  . .  ."] 
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called.  FcT  all  books  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  the 
books  of  the  hour,  and  the  books  of  all  time.  Mai^  this 
distinction — ^it  is  not  one  of  quality  only.  It  is  not  merely 
the  bad  book  that  does  not  last,  and  the-  good  one  that 
does.  It  is  a  distinction  of  species.  There  are  good  books 
for  the  hour,  and  good  ones  for  all  time ;  bad  books  fbr  the 
hour,  and  bad  ones  for  all  time.  I  must  define  the  two 
kinds  before  I  go  farther. 

9.  The  good  book  of  the  hour,  then,— I  do  not  speak  of 
the  bad  ones, — is  simply  the  useftil  or  pleasant  talk  t>f  si»ne 
person'  whom  you  cannot  otherwise  converse  with,  printed 
for  yoiL  Very  useful  often,  telling  you  what  you  need  to 
know ;  veiy  pleasant  often,  as  a  sensible  friend's  present  talk 
would  be.  These  bright  accounts  of  travels ;  good-humoured 
and  witty  discussions  of  question ;  lively  or  pathetic  story- 
telling in  the  form  of  novel ;  firm  feet-telling,  by  the  naX 
agents  concerned  in  the  events  of  passing  history ;— all  these 
books  of  the  hour,  multipljring  among  us  as  education  be- 
comes more  general,  are  a  peculiar  possession  of  the  pre- 
sent age:  We  ought  to  be  entirdy  thankftil  for  them,  and 
entirely  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  make  no  good  use  <^ 
them.  But  we  make  the  worst  possible  use  if  we  allow 
them  to  usurp  the  place  of  true  books:  for,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  not  books  at  all,  but  merdy  letters  or  news- 
papers in  good  print.  Our  friend's  letter  may  be  delightful, 
or  necessary,  to-day :  whether  worth  keeping  or  not,  is  to 
be  considered.  The  newspaper  may  be  entirely  proper  at 
breakfast  time,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  reading  for  all  day. 
So,  though  botmd  up  in  a  volume,  the  long  letter  whidi 
gives  you  so  pleasant  an  account  of  the  inns,  and  roads, 
and  weather,  last  year  at  such  a  place,  or  which  tells  you 
that  amusing  story,  or  gives  you  the  real  circumstances  of 
such  and  such  events,  however  valuable  for  occasional  refer- 
ence, may  not  be,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  a  "  book " 
at  all,  nor.  in  the  real  sense,  to  be  "read."  A  book  is 
essentially  not  a  talking  llimg,  but  a  written  thing;  and 
written,  not  with  a  view   of  mere  communication,  but  of 
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permanence.  The  book  of  talk  is  printed  only  because  its 
author  cannot  speak  to  thousands  of  people  at  once ;  if  he 
oould,  he  would — ^the  rolnme  is  mere  midt^Ucation  of  his 
voice.  You  cannot  talk  to  your  &iend  in  India;  if  you 
could,  you  would ;  you  write  instead :  that  is  mere  convey- 
ance  of  voice.  But  a  book  is  written,  not  to  multiply  the 
voice  merely,  not  to  carry  it  merely,  but  to  perpetuate  it. 
The  author  has  something  to  say  which  he  perceives  to  be 
true  luid  useful,  or  helphilly  beautifuL  So  far  as  he  knows, 
no  one  has  yet  said  it ;  so  &r  as  he  knows,  no  one  else  can 
say  it.  He  is  bound  to  say  it,  clearly  and  melodiously  if  he 
may;  clearly  at  all  events.  In  the  sum  of  his  life  he  finds 
this  to  be  the  thing,  or  group  of  things,  manifest  to  him ; — 
this,  the  piece  of  true  knowledge,  or  sight,  which  his  share 
of  sunshine  and  earth  has  permitted  him  to  seize.  He 
would  fain  set  it  down  for  ever ;  engrave  it  on  rock,  if  he 
could ;  saying,  "  This  is  the  best  of  me ;  for  the  rest,  I  ate, 
and  drank,  and  slept,  loved,  and  bated,  like  another;  my 
life  was  as  the  vapour,^  and  is  not;  but  this  I  saw  and 
knew :  this,  if  anything  of  mine,  is  worth  your  memory." 
That  is  his  "writing";  it  is,  in  his  small  human  way,  and 
with  whatever  d^pree  of  true  inspiration  is  in  him,  his  in- 
scription, or  scripture.     That  is  a  "Book." 

10.  Perhaps  you  think  no  books  were  ever  so  written? 
But,  again,  I  ask  you,  do  you  at  all  believe  in  honesty, 

or  at  all  in  kindness,  or  do  you  think  there  is  never  any 
h(Hiesty  or  benevolence  in  wise  people  ?  None  of  us,  I  hope, 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  think  that.  Well,  whatever  bit  of  a 
wise  man's  work  is  honestly  and  benevolently  done,  that  bit 
b  his  book  or  his  piece  of  art*  It  is  mixed  always  with 
evil  fragments — ^ill-done,  redimdant,  afiected  work.  But  if 
you  read  rightly,  you  will  easily  discover  the  true  bits,  and 
those  are  t£e  book. 

11.  Now  books  of  this  kind  have  been  written  in  all 

*  Note  this  aentence  careftilly,  and  compare  the  Qfuat  of  the  Air,  %  I06. 

1  [JameB  ir.  I<  :  see  aUo  g  97  (below,  p.  146}  ;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  220 ;  >ad  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  316.] 
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ages  by  their  greatest  men : — by  great  leaders,'  great  states- 
men, and  great  thinkers.  These  are  all  at  your  choice ;  and 
Life  is  short.  You  have  heard  as  much  before; — yet  have 
you  measured  and  mapped  out  this  short  life  and  its  possi- 
bilities? Do  you  know,  if  you  read  this,  that  you  cannot 
read  that — that  what  you  lose  to-day  you  caimot  gain  to- 
morrow? Will  you  go  and  gossip  with  your  housemaid, 
or  your  stable-boy,  when  you  may  talk  with  queens  and 
kings;  or  flatter  yourself  that  it  is  with  any  worthy  con- 
sciousness of  yoiu*  own  claims  to  respect,  that  you  jostle  with 
the  hungry  and  conunon  crowd  for  entrie  here,  and  audience 
there,  when  all  the  while  this  eternal  court  is  open  to  you, 
with  its  society,  wide  as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its 
days,  the  chosen,  and  the  mighty,  of  every  place  and  time  ? 
Into  that  you  may  enter  always;  In  tluit  you  may  take 
fellowship  and  rank  according  to  your  wish;  from  that, 
once  entered  into  it,  you  can  never  be  outcast  but  by  your 
own  fault ;  by  your  aristocracy  of  companionship  there,  your 
own  inherent  aristocracy  will  be  assuredly  tested,  and  the 
motives  with  which  you  strive  to  take  high  place  in  the 
society  of  the  living,  measured,  as  to  all  the  truth  and  sin- 
cerity that  are  in  them,  by  the  place  you  desire  to  take  in 
this  company  of  the  Dead. 

12.  "The  place  you  desire,"  and  the  place  you^  your- 
self  fWy  I  must  also  say;  because,  observe,  l^is  court  of 
the  past  differs  from  all  living  aristocracy  in  this: — it  is 
open  to  labour  and  to  merit,  but  to  nothing  else.  No 
wealth  will  bribe,  no  name  overawe,  no  artifice  deceive, 
the  guardian  of  those  Elysian  gates.  In  the  deep  sense, 
no  vile  or  vulgar  person  ever  enters  there.  At  Uie  por- 
tieres of  that  silent  Fauboui^  St.  Germain,  thore  is  but 
brief  question: — "Do  you  deserve  to  enter?  Pass.  Do 
you  ask  to  be  the  companion  of  nobles  ?  Make  yourself 
noble,  and  you  shall  be.  Do  you  long  for  the  conver- 
sation of  the  wise  ?  Leani  to  understand  it,  and  you  shall 
hear  it     But  on  other  terms  ? — no.     If  you  will  not  rise  to 

■  [In  vds.  1-4  "leaden"  ;  mitprintod  "rHtdan"  in  later  sditioiu.] 
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us,  we  cannot  stoop  to  you.  The  living  lord  may  assume 
courtesy,  the  living  philosopher  explain  his  tfaouj^t  to  you 
with  considerate  pain;  but  here  we  neither  feign  nor  in- 
terpret; you  must  rise  to  the  level  of  our  thoughts  if  you 
would  be  gladdened  by  them,  and  share  our  feelings,  if  you 
would  recognise  our  presence." 

IS.  This,  then,  is  what  you  have  to  do,  and  I  admit 
that  it  is  much.  You  must,  in  a  word,  love  these  people, 
if  you  are  to  be  among  them.  No  ambition  is  of  any  use. 
They  scorn  your  ambition.  You  must  love  them,  and  show 
your  love  in  these  two  following  ways. 

(1)  First,  by  a  true  desu«  to  be  taught  by  them,  and  to 
enter  into  their  thoughts.  To  enter  into  theirs,  observe ; 
not  to  find  your  own  expressed  by  them.  If  the  person 
who  wrote  the  book  is  not  wiser  than  you,  you  need  not 
read  it;  if  he  be,  he  will  think  differently  from  you  in 
many  respects. 

(2)  Very  ready  we  are  to  say  of  a  book,  "  How  good 
this  is — ^that's  exactly  what  I  think  1"  But  the  ri^t  feel- 
ing is,  "How  strange  that  isl  I  never  thought  of  that 
before,  and  yet  I  see  it  is  true;  or  if  I  do  not  now,  I  hope 
I  shall,  some  day."  But  whether  thus  submissively  or  not, 
at  least  be  sure  that  you  go  to  the  author  to  get  at  his 
meaning,  not  to  find  yours.  Judge  it  afterwards  if  you 
think  yourself  qualified  to  do  so ;  but  ascertain  it  first 
And  be  sure,  also,  if  the  author  is  worth  anything,  that 
you  win  not  get  at  his  meaning  all  at  once; — nay,  that  at 
his  whole  meaning  you  will  not  for  a  long  time  arrive  in 
any  wise.  Not  that  he  does  not  say  what  he  means,  and 
in  stnmg  words  too ;  but  he  cannot  say  it  all ;  and  what  is 
more  strange,  wiB  not,  but  in  a  hidden  way  and  in  parables, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  sure  you  want  it.  I  cannot  quite 
see  the  reason  of  this,  nor  analyse  that  cruel  reticence  in 
the  breasts  of  wise  men  which  makes  them  always  hide 
their  deeper  thou^t.^  They  do  not  give  it  you  by  way  of 
help,  but  of  reward ;   and  will  make  themsdves  sure  that 

>  iCoatgmn  Mimara  Pmbitrk,  |  87  (VoL  XVII.  p.  206),  uid  Voi.  VII.  p.  248.] 
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7on  deserve  it  befi»e  they  allow  you  to  reach  it.  But  it 
is  the  same  with  the  physical  type  of  wisdom,  gold.  There 
seems,  to  you  and  me,  no  reason  why  the  electric  forces 
of  the  earth  should  not  cany  whatever  there  is  of  gold 
within  it  at  once  to  the  mountain  tops,  so  that  ]angs 
and  people  might  know  that  all  the  gold  they  could  get 
was  ^ere;  and  without  any  trouble  of  digging,  or  anxiety, 
or  chance,  or  waste  of  time,  cut  it  away,  and  coin  as  much 
as  they  needed.  But  Nature  does  not  manage  it  so.  She 
puts  it  in  little  fissures  in  the  earth,  nobody  knows  where: 
you  may  dig  long  and  find  none;  you  must  dig  painfully 
to  find  any. 

14.  And  it  is  just  the  same  with  men's  best  wisdom. 
When  you  come  to  a  good  book,  you  must  ask  yourself, 
"  Am  I  inclined  to  work  as  an  Austndian  miner  would  ? 
Are  my  pickaxes  and  shovels  in  good  order,  and  am  I  in 
good  trim  myself,  my  sleeves  well  up  to  the  elbow,  and 
my  breath  good,  and  my  temper?"  And,  keeping  the 
figure  a  little  longer,  even  at  cost  of  tiresomeness,  for  it  is 
a  thoroughly  useful  one,  the  metal  you  are  in  search  of 
being  the  author's  mind  or  meaning,  his  words  are  as  the 
rock  which  you  have  to  crush  and  smelt  in  order  to  get  at 
it.  And  your  pickaxes  are  your  own. care,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing; your  smelting  tiunace  is  your  own  thoughtful  soul. 
Do  not  hope  to  get  at  any  good  author's  meaning  without 
those  tools  and  that  fire ;  often  you  will  need  sharpest, 
finest  chiselling,  and  patientest  fusing,  before  you  can 
gather  One  grain  of  the  metal. 

15.  And,  theref(M%,  first  of  all,  I  teU  you  earnestly  and 
authoritatively  (I  know  I  am  right  in  this),  you  must  get 
into  the  habit  of  looking  intensely  at  words,  and  assuring 
yourself  of  their  meaning,  syllable  by  syllable — nay,  letter 
by  letter.  For  though  it  is  only  by  reason  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  letters  in  the  function  of  signs,  to  sounds  in  the 
function  of  signs,  that  the  study  of  books  is  called  "  litera- 
ture," and  that  a  man  versed  in  it  is  called,  by  the  consult 
of  nations,  a  man  of  letters  instead  of  a  man  of  books,  or 
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d  wovds,.  you  may  jret  connect  with  that  accidental  nomen- 
clature th^  real  £act  :--^that  you  mig^t  read  all  the  books 
in  the  Briti^  Museum'  (if  you  could  live  long  enough),  and 
remain  an  utteiiy  *'  illiterate,"  uneducated  person ;  but  that 
if  you  imd  Vea  pages  of  a  good  book,  letter  by  letter,— 
that  is  to  a^,  witii  real  aco\iracy,~you  are  for  evermore  in 
some  measure  an  educated  person.  The  entire  difference  be- 
tween ediication  and  non-education  (as  regards  the  merely 
intellectual  part  of  it),  consists  in  this  accuracy.  A  well- 
educated  gentleman  may  not  know  many  laDguages,~inay. 
not  be.  aide,  to  speak,  any  but  his  own,— may  have  read  very 
few  books..  But  whatever  language  he  knows,  he  knows 
precisely;  whatev-«r  word  he  prcuiiounces,  he  pronounces 
rightly ;  above  all,  he;  is  learned  in  the  peerage  of  words ; 
knows'  the  words  of  tzue  descoit  and  ancient  blood,  at  a 
glance^  from,  words  o£  modem  canulle ;  remembers  all  their 
aocestryi  their  intermarriages,  distant  relationships^  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  admitted,  and  offices  they  held, 
among  the  national  noblesse  of  words  at  any  time,  and  in 
any  country.  But  an  uneducated  person  may  know,  by 
memory,  many  languages,  and  talk  them  all,  and  yet  truly 
know  not  a  word  of  any, — not  a  word  even  of  bis-  own. 
Ad  ordinarily  clever  and  sensible  seunan  will,  be  able  to 
make  his  way  ashore  at  most  ports ;  yet  he  has  only  to 
speak  a  sentence  of  any  language  to  be  known  fSor  an  illi- 
terate person :,  so  also  the  accent,  or  turn  of  expression  of 
a  single  sentence,  will  at  once  mark  a  scholar.  And  this 
is  so>  stlvuigly  felt,  so  conclusivdy  admitted,  by  educated 
persons,  that  a  false  accent  or  a  mistaken  syllable  is  enough, 
in  the  parliament  of  any  civilized  nation,  to  assign  to  a 
man  a  certain  degree  of  inferior  standing  for  ever. 

16.  And  this  is  right ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  accuracy 
insisted  on  is  not  greater,  and  required  to  a  serious  pur- 
pose. It  is  right  t^st  a  false  Latin  quantity  should  excite 
a  smile  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it  is  wrong  that  a 
false  English  meaning  should  not  excite  a  frown  there;  Let 
the  accent  of  words  be  watehed;   and  closely:    let  their 
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meaning  be  watched  more  closely  still,  and  fewer  will  do 
the  work.  A  few  words  well  chosen,  and  distinguished, 
will  do  work  that  a  thousand  cannot,  when  every  one  is 
acting,  equivocally,  in  the  function  of  another.  Yes ;  and 
words,  if  they  are  not  watched,  will  do  deadly  work  some- 
times. There  are  masked  words  droning  and  skulking 
about  us  in  Europe  just  now, — (there  never  were  so  many, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  a  shallow,  blotching,  blimdeiing, 
infectious  "information,"  or  rather  deformation,  everywhere, 
and  to  the  teaching  of  catechisms  and  phrases  at  school  in- 
stead of  human  meanings) — there  are  masked  words  abroad, 
I  say,  which  nobody  understands,  but  which  everybody  uses, 
and  most  people  will  also  fight  for,  live  for,  or  even  die  for, 
fancying  they  mean  this  or  that,  or  the  other,  of  things 
dear  to  them:  for  such  words  wear  chameleon  cloaks — 
"ground-lion"^  cloaks,  of  the  colour  of  the  ground  of  any 
man's  fancy :  on  that  ground  they  lie  in  wait,  and  rend 
them  with  a  spring  &om  it.  There  never  were  creatures  of 
prey  so  mischievous,  never  diplomatists  so  cunning,  never 
poisoners  so  deadly,  as  these  masked  words ;  they  are  the 
unjust  stewards  of  all  men's  ideas :  whatever  fancy  or 
favourite  instinct  a  man  most  cherishes,  he  gives  to  his 
favoiuite  masked  word  to  take  care  of  for  him;  the  word 
at  last  comes  to  have  an  infinite  power  over  him, — you 
cannot  get  at  him  but  by  its  ministry. 

17.  And  in  languages  so  mongrel  in  breed  as  the  Eng- 
lish, there  is  a  fatal  power  of  equivocation  put  into  men's 
hands,  almost  whether  they  will  or  no,  in  being  able  to  use 
Greek  or  Latin  words  for  an  idea  when  they  want  it  to  be 
Awful;'  and  Saxon  or  otherwise  common  words  when  they 

'  [A  tranalation  of  chuneleon  (xoMKuUur).] 

'  ^This  pnacue  wu  %  good  deal  reviMd.     Edi.  1-4  read : — 

"...  I^tiu  forini  fur  a  word  whm  they  waat  it  to  be  reapectable ;  «nd 
SaxoQ  or  otharwiae  commun  forma  when  thej  want  to  diBcrcidit  it.     What 
a  singular  ...  the   Form  of  the   words  they  live  by,   for  the   Pwrer   of 
which  those  words  tell  them  ..." 
-And  a  little  lower  down,  ed*.  1-4  read  :— 

"...  and  traoeUtiug  it  •verywher«  else.    How  wholeaome  it  would  b« 
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want  it  to  be  vulgar.  What  a  singular  and  salutary  e&ct, 
for  instance,  would  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  people 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  Form  of  the  "  Word " 
they  live  by,  for  the  Power  of  which  that  Word  tells 
them,  if  we  always  either  retained,  or  refused,  the  Greek 
form  "biblos,"  or  "biblion,"  as  the  right  expression  for 
'*book" — instead  of  employing  it  only  in  the  one  instance 
in  which  we  wish  to  give  dignity  to  the  idea*  and  trans- 
lating it  into  English  everywhere  else.  How  wholesome 
it  would  be  for  many  simple  parsons  if,  in  such  places  (for 
instance)  as  Acts  xix.  19,  we  retained  the  Greek  expression, 
instead  of  translating  it,  and  they  had  to  read — "Many  of 
them  also  which  used  curious  arts,  brought  their  bibles  to- 
gether, and  burnt  them  before  all  men;  and  they  couirt«d 
the  price  of  tii^n,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of 
silver"!  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  translated  where  we 
retain  it,  and  alwa3rs  spoke  of  "  The  Holy  Book,"  instead 
of  "Holy  Bible,"  it  might  come  into  more  heads  than  it 
does  at  present,  that  the  Word  of  God,  by  which  the 
heavens  were,  of  old,  and  by  which  they  are  now  kept  in 
stcnc,*  cannot  be  made  a  present  of  to  anybody  in  morocco 
binding;  nor  sown  on  any  wayside  by  help  either  of  steam 
plough  or  steam  press;  but  is  nevertheless  being  offered  to 
us  daily,  and  by  us  with  contumely  refused;  and  sown  in 
us  daily,  and  by  us,  as  instantly  as  may  be,  choked.' 

18.  So,  again,  consider  what  effect  has  been  produced  on 
the  English  vulgar  mind  by  the  use  ci  the  sonorous  Latin 
fbrm  "  damno,"  in  translating  the  Greek  KaroKptim,  when 
people  charitably  wish  to  make  it  forcible;  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  temperate  "  condemn  "  for  it,  when  they  choose 
to  ke^  it  gentle;  and  what  notable    sermons    have   been 

•  S  Peter  iii.  5-7. 

for  th*  manr  Biin^  pmwna  who  wonhip  Um  Letter  of  God'i  Word  In- 
■tasd  of  its  Spirit,  (jnst  te  othor  idoUton  wonhip  Hii  pietare  inttMd  of 
Hit  prcMQM,)  i^  in  luch  pUcM  .  .  ."] 
>  [Sm  Mkttkew  xUl.  4,  7.] 
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peeachedi  hy,  Ulitmiate  dergymea  on — **  He  that  believeth 
not  sball  be.  damned";*  thoujo^  they  would  shrink  with 
honor  fitHn:  translating  Heb.  xL  7,  "  The  saving-  of  his 
house,  by  which  h&  damned  the  world,"  or  John  viii.  10-11, 
"  Woman,  hath  no  man  dunned  thee  ?  She  saith,  No  man. 
Lord.  Jesus  answered:  her,  Neither,  do  I  damn  thee:  go 
audi  sin:  no  more."  And:  divisions  in  the  mind  of  Europe, 
which  hove  cost  seas  of  blood,  and  in  the  defence  of  which 
tfao'  noblest  souls  of  men  have  been  cast  away  in  frantic 
desolstion,  countless  as  forest-leaves — though,  in  the  heart 
q£  them;,  fbunded  on  deeper  causes — have  nevertheless  been 
rendered  practic^Iy  possible,  mainly,  by  the  European  adop- 
tion of  the  Greek  word  for  a  pubUc  meeting,  "ecelesJav"  to 
gisre'  paniliar  respectability  to  such  meetings,  when  held  for 
cdigious  purposes;  and  other  collateral  equivocations,  such 
as  Uie.  vulgar.  English  one  of  using  the  word  "  priest "  as  a 
omtraation  for  "  presbyter."  * 

19k.  Now,  in  order  to  deoL  with  words  righUy,  this  is  the 
habit  you/  must  form.  Nearly  every  word  in  your  language 
faas  been  first  a.  word  of  some  other  language — of  Saxon, 
Gonman,  French^  Latin,  or  Grcdc;  (not  to  spe^.of  eastern 
and  primitive  dialects).  And  many  words  have  been  all 
.  these^tiiat  is  to  say,  have  been  Greek  first,  Latin  next, 
French'  or  German  next,  and  Engli^  last:  undergoing  a 
cert^  chimge  of  sense  and  use  on  the  lips  of  each  nation ; 
but  retaining  a  deep  vital  meaning,  which  all  good  scholars 
feel  in  employing  them,  even  at  this  day.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  Greek  alphabet,  l^un  it ;  young  or  old — ^girl  or 
boy' — wiioever  you  may  be,  if  you  think  of  reading  seriously 

'  [Mark  xvi.  16.  In  all  the  three  pais^Hges  referred  to  the  Greek  is  Karatplra. 
In  the  AntlioriMd  Venion  it  ia  tnuulated  "damn"  in  the  firct  case,  "condamn" 
in  the  others;  in  the  Revised  Version  "condemo"  has  been  eubBtitnted  in  the 
former.] 

'  [Oompare  the  letters  on  TA«  Lontt  Prayer  and  the  Ckurch,  viii.,  and  Firr* 
davuera,  Letter  49;  and  Miltan's  lines  "On  the  New  Forcers  of  Conscieace  under 
the  Long  Psrliameiit"  :  "New  Pretbgler  is  but  Old  Priett  writ  large."] 

''[Bnkin  carried  liii  theory  on  this  mittter  into  practice,  and  insisted  on  a 
little  girl,  in  wkoee  education  he  was  interested,  learning  Greek  verbs.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  father  is  a  reply  to  objections : — 

"BoNNBViu.1t,  October  12,  ISfil.^I  think  you  (mamii  and  yon)  are  both 
wrong  in  thinking  she  shouldn't  Icmh  Greek.     She  shouldn't  over-work  at 
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(which,  of  course,  hnplies  that  yon  have  some  Idsure  at 
conunand),  learn  your  Greek  alphabet ;  then  get  good  dic- 
tionaries of  all  these  languages,  and  whenever  yon  are  in 
doubt  about  a  word,  hunt  it  down  patiently.  Read  Max 
MuUer's  lectures  ^  thoroughly,  to  b^iu  with ;  and,  after 
that,  never  let  a  word  escape  you  that  looks  suspicious.  It 
is  severe  work;  but  you  will  find  it,  even  at  firet,  interest- 
ing, and  at  last  endlessly  amusing.  And  the  general  gain 
to  your  character,  in  power  and  precision,  wUl  be  quite 
inc^culable. 

Mind,  this  does  not  imply  knowingt  or  trying  to  know, 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  French.  It  takes  a  whole  Me  to  learn 
any  language  perfectly.  But  you  can  easily  ascertain  the 
meanings  through  which  the  English  word  has  passed;  and 
those  which  in  a  good  writer's  work  it  must  still  bear. 

20.  And  now,  merely  for  example's  sake,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  read  a  few  lines  of  a  true  book  with  you, 
carefully ;  and  see  what  will  come  out  of  them.  I  will  take 
a  book  perfectly  known  to  you  all.  No  Engli^  words  are 
more  funiUar  to  us,  yet  few  perhaps  have  been  read  with 
less  sincerity.  I  wiU  take  these  few  following  lines  .of 
Lycidas .- — 

"Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilun  Inks. 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metaU  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  ahuta  amain,) 
He  >)uok  his  mitrod  locks,  and  atero  bespake, 
'  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  twain, 

auytbii^;  but  if  she  learns  any  language  at  all,  It  ihould  be  that; — od 

wfaatenr  gronnd  yoa  take  it    If  she  is  to  be  a  Chriitian,  she  ean  edlv 

reiul  bar  Bible  with  complete  undentanding  in  the  Septuagiat  and  Cbo^c 

Teatatnent.      If  she  is  to  be  a  haatben,  Greek  Ib  the  greateat  language  iH' 

mankind,  tbe  ohief  uttsrauec  of  the  NstiatiL     I  have  iwrned  her  agminM 

'sRiattariugg'  either  of  that  or  anything  else;  a  'smattering'  Beans  m 

inaccurate  knowledge,  not  a  little  knowledge.    To  have  learned  one  GntV 

verb  eecantelv  wllT  make  a  dlSisreoce  in  Mr  habita  of  tiioogbt.VBr  eier 

after."] 

'  {Lecture*  an  lite  Seiewx  <if  Languaii»,%eAn  1  and  2, 1861  and  I8S4;'iiew  edltiea, 

C  Toh.,  ISaC.     Per  otlwT  roferencea  to  Max  MOller,  m«  mkke  ^  the  Mutt,  %  71 

(below,  p.  288) ;  Eagle'*  A'ett,  g  3 ;  For*  Clmigera,  Letteia  12,  37,  49 ;  and  PhoMirei 

ttf  EttsUmd,  §  87.] 
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Pnow  of  such  u  for  their  belliea'  soke 

Oeep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  feldl 

Of  other  care  thej  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  how  to  icramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 

And  shore  awa^  the  worthy  bidden  guest; 

Blind  mouths '.  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  ha*e  leam'd  aught  else,  the  least 

That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs ! 

What  recks  It  them?     What  need  they?     They  are  sped; 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs  — 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed) 

But,  swoTn  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw. 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread ; 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said.' " 

Let  us  think  over  this  passage,  and  examine  its  words. 

First,  is  it  not  singular  to  find  Milton  assigning  to  St. 
Peter,  not  only  his  fuU  episcopal  function,  but  the  very 
types  of  it  which  Protestants  usually  refuse  most  passion- 
ately ?  His  "  mitred "  locks  I  Milton  was  no  Bishop-lover ; 
how  comes  St.  Peter  to  be  "  mitred "  ?  "  Two  massy  keys 
he  bore."  Is  this,  then,  the  power  of  the  keys  claimed  by 
the  Bishops  of  Rome?  and  is  it  acknowledged  here  by 
MUton  oidy  in  a  poetical  licence,  for  the  sake  of  its  pic- 
turesqueness,  that  he  may  get  the  gleam  of  the  golden  keys 
to  h^  his  effect? 

Do  not  think  it.  Great  men  do  not  play  stage  tricks 
with  the  doctrines  of  hfe  and  death :  only  little  men  do 
that  MUton  means  what  he  sa]rs ;  and  means  it  with  his 
might  too — ^is  going  to  put  the  whole  strength  of  his  spirit 
presently  into  the  saying  of  it.  For  though  not  a  lover  of 
false  bishops,  he  wax  a  lover  of  true  ones;  and  the  Lake- 
pilot  is  here,  in  his  thoughts,  the  type  and  head  of  true 
episcopal  power.  For  Milton  reads  that  text,  "I  wUl  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"*  quite 
honestly.  Puritan  though  he  be,  he  would  not  blot  it  out 
of  the  book  because  there  have  been  bad  bishops ;  nay,  in 
order  to  understand  him,   we    must  understand  that  verse 

I  [Matthew  xvi.  Ifl.] 
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first ;  it  will  not  do  to  eye  it  askance,  or  whisper  it  under 
our  breath,  as  if  it  were  a  weapon  of  an  adverse  sect  It 
is  a  solemn,  tmiversal  assertion,  deeply  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  all  sects.  But  perhaps  we  shall  be  better  able  to  reason 
on  it  if  we  go  on  a  little  farther,  uid  come  back  to  it. 
For  clearly  this  marked  insistence  on  the  power  of  the  true 
episcopate  is  to  make  us  feel  more  weightily  what  is  to  be 
charged  against  the  &lse  claimants  of  episcopate ;  or  gener- 
ally, against  false  claimants  of  power  and  rank  in  the  body 
of  the  clergy ;  they  who,  "  for  their  bellies'  sake,  creep,  and 
intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold." 

21.  Never  thmk  Milton  uses  those  three  words  to  fill 
up  his  verse,  as  a  loose  writer  would.  He  needs  all  the 
three ; — especially  those  three,  and  no  more  thwi  those — 
"  creep,"  and  "  intrude,"  and  "  climb " ;  no  other  words 
would  or  could  serve  the  turn,  and  no  more  coidd  be 
added.  For  they  exhaustively  comprehend  the  three  dasses, 
correspondent  to  the  three  characters,  of  men  who  dis- 
honesUy  seek  ecclesiastical  power.  First,  those  who  "  creep  " 
into  the  fold ;  who  do  not  care  for  office,  nor  name,  but  for 
secret  influence,  and  do  all  things  occultly  and  cunningly, 
consenting  to  any  servility  of  office  or  conduct,  so  only 
that  they  may  intimately  discern,  and  unawares  direct,  the 
minds  of  men.  Then  those  who  "  intrude "  (thrust,  that 
is)  themselves  into  the  fold,  who  by  natural  insolence  of 
heart,  and  stout  eloquence  of  tongue,  and  fearlessly  per- 
severant  self-assertion,  obtain  hearing  and  authority  with 
the  common  crowd.  Lastly,  those  who  "climb,"  who,  by 
labour  and  learning,  both  stout  and  sound,  but  selfishly 
exerted  in  the  cause  of  their  own  ambition,  gtun  high 
dignities  and  authorities,  and  become  "lords  over  the  heri- 
tage,'* though  not  "ensamples  to  the  flock." 

22.  Now  go  on: — 

"  Of  other  cak  th^  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scnmblo  at  the  thearers'  feast. 
Blind  mouliu — " 
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1  'pause  again,  for  this  is  a  strange  expression.;  a  brdcen 
met^hor,  one  mig^t  think,  (^reless  and  unscholarly. 

liat  so :  its  veiy  audacity  and  pithiness  are  intended  to 
mske  us  look  close  at  the  phrase  and  -renieniber  it.  Xhose 
two  moaaosyllAbles  express  the  precisely  accurate  ccmttaries 
of  right  chanu^er,  in  the  ttwo  great  olSoes  of  the  -Cfaun^ 
—those  of  bishop  and  pastor. 

A  "Bishop"  means  "a  person  who  sees." 

A  "  Pastor "  means  ".a  penon  who  feeds." 

The  most  unbishoply  diaracter  a  man  can  have  is  thene- 
fore  to  be  Blind. 

The  most  uiqiastoral  is,  instead  of  feeding,  to  want  to 
be  fed,— 'to  be  a  Mouth. 

Take  the  two  reverses  together,  and  you  have  "blmd 
moulds."  We  imay  advisably  follow  out  this  idea  a  little. 
Neavly  all  the  evils  in  the  <}hurch  have  arisen  from  bulhops 
desiring  power  moro  than  Ught.  They  wuit  authority,  ^not 
outlook.  Whereas  their  re^  office  is  not  to  rule ;  thou^ 
it  ,may  be  vigorously  to  exhort  and  rebuke :  it  is  the 
Jung's  office  (to  rule.;  the  bishop's  office  is  to  oversee  the 
ilock ;  to  number  it,  sheep  l^  sheep ;  to  be  ready  always 
to  giMe  full  aoeount  of  it.  Now  it  is  iclear  he  cannot 
^ve  accoimt  of  the  souls,  if  fae  has  not  so  much  as  niaii- 
bered  the  bodies,  of  his  flock.  The  iimt  thing,  thnefore, 
-that  a  bishop  has  to  do  is  at  least  to  put  ^himself  -in  a 
portion  in  which,  at  any  moment,  he  can  obtain  the  his- 
tory, from  childhood,  of  every  living  soul  in  his  diocese, 
and  of  its  present  state.  Down  an  that  back  street,  Bill 
and  Nancy,  knocking  each  .other's  teeth  out  1— Does  the 
ibishop  'know  all  about  it?  Has  he  his  eye  upon  them? 
Has  be  kad  his  eye  upon  them  ?  Can  he  oircumstantiatly 
explain  to  us  how  Bill  got  into  the  habit  of  beating  Nancy 
about  the  head?  If  he  cannot,  he  is  no  bishop,  thou^  he 
had  a  mitre  as  high  as  S^sbury  steeple;  he  is  no  bishop, 
— he  has  sought  to  be  at  liie  hdm  instead  of  the  mast- 
head; he  has  no  sight  of  things.  "Nay,"  you  say,  "it  is 
not  his  duty  to  look  after  Bill  in  the  back  street"     What  1 
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tbe  !fot  sheep  that  have  iull  .fleeces— you  think  It  is  only 
those  he  should  look  after  while  (go  back  to  your  Milton) 
".the  ^hungry  -sheep  look  up,  and  are  >not  fed,  besides  -vhat 
the  .grim  wolf,  with  p-ivy  paw"  (bishops  knowing  nothing 
about  it),  "daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said"? 

"  Rut  that's  not  our  idea  of  a  bishop.*'  *  Porhapft  not ; 
but  it  was  iSL  Paul's ;  ^  and  it  was  Milton's.  They  may  be 
right,  :or  we  may  be ;  but  we  must  not  think  we  are  read- 
ing mther  one  or  the  other  by  putting  our  aneaning  into 
their  words. 

28.  I  go  on. 

"But  awola  with  wiod,  and  the  nnk  mut  tbey  draw." 

This  is  to  meet  the  vulgar  answer  that  "  if  the  poor  are 
not  looked  after  in  their  bodies,  they  are  in  their  souls ; 
they  have  spiritual  food." 

And  Milton  says,  "  They  have  no  such  thing  as  spiritxud 
food ;  they  are  only  swollen  with  wind."  At  fost  you  may 
tliink  that  is  a  coarse  type,  imd  an  obscure  one.  But 
again,  it  is  a  quite  literally  accurate  one.  Take  up  yoiu- 
X.atin  and  Greek  dictionaries,  and  find  out  the  meaning  of 
"  Spirit."  It  is  only  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word 
"breath,"  and  an  indistinct  translation  of  the  Greek  wool 
for  "  wind."  *  The  same  word  is  used  in  writing,  "  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth " ;  and  in  writing,  "So  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit " ; '  bom  of  the  breath, 
that  is.;  for  it  means  the  breath  of  God,  in  soul  and  body. 
We  have  the  true  sense  of  it  in  our  words  "inspiration" 
and  "  expire."  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  breath  with 
which  the  flock  may  be  filled. — God's  breath*  .and  man's. 

*  Compare  the  13th  Letter  in  Time  and  Tide* 

»{Sm  A«ta  ».  JW.] 

■  [Compara  QiMm  ^  the  Air,  %  52.] 

'  iJohn  iii.  8 :  ri  rMDfia  (nv  Sf^^^  wrtt  .  .  .  vfrwi  .M-l  «&  i   •fiit9tmt4r«t  ,U  nt 

*i%T2;  in  this  edition,  VoL  XVTl.  p.  378.     See  alw  Fw»  Oamgem^l^Mm^Vi.} 
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The  breath  of  God  is  health,  and  life,  and  peace  to  them, 
as  the  air  of  heaven  is  to  the  flocks  on  the  hills ;  but  man's 
breath — ^the  word  which  he  calls  spiritual — is  disease  and 
contagion  to  them,  as  the  fog  of  the  fen.  They  rot  in- 
wardly with  it ;  they  are  puffed  up  by  it,  as  a  dead  body 
by  the  vapours  of  its  own  decomposition.  This  is  literally 
true  of  all  &lse  religious  teaching ;  the  first  and  last,  and 
&talest  sign  of  it,  is  that  "puffing  up.'"  Your  converted 
children,  who  teach  their  parents;  your  converted  convicts, 
who  teach  honest  men ;  your  converted  dunces,  who,  having 
lived  in  cretinous  stupefaction  half  their  lives,  suddenly 
awaking  to  the  fact  of  there  being  a  God,  fimcy  themselves 
therefore  His  peculiar  people  and  messengers ;  your  sec- 
tarians of  every  species,  small  and  great.  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, of  high  church  or  low,  in  so  far  as  they  think 
themselves  exclusively  in  the  right  and  others  wrong;  and, 
pre-eminently,  in  every  sect,  those  who  hold  that  men  can 
be  saved  by  thinking  rightly  instead  of  doing  rightly,  by 
word  instead  of  act,  and  wish  instead  of  work ; — these  are 
the  true  fog  children — clouds,  these,  without  water;'  bodies, 
these,  of  putrescent  vapour  and  skin,  without  blood  or  flesh  : 
blown  bagpipes  for  the  fiends  to  pipe  with — corrupt,  and 
corrupting, — "Swollen  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they 
draw." 

24.  Lastly,  let  us  return  to  the  lines  respecting  the 
power  of  the  keys,  for  now  we  can  understand  them.  Note 
the  difference  between  Milton  and  Dante  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  this  power:*  for  once,  the  latter  is  weaker  in 
thought ;  *  he  supposes  both  the  keys  to  be  of  the  gate  of 
heaven;  one  is  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver:  they  are  pven 
by  St.  Peter  to  the  sentinel  angel;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  meaning  either  of  the  substances  of  the  three 

>  [2  CorinthUna  rlil.  1,  «t«.] 

■  [Jnde  12  ;  qnoUid  aba  In  Vol.  VII.  p.  4AB,  aod  ETnto  tUt  Lai,  §  74  (VoL  XVII. 
p.  100).] 

*  [Ses  Pwsatorto,  ix.  117  *ef.] 

*  [Sm  below,  8  2S  (p.  77),  where  Ruikin  tpealn  of  Dante  u  wider  end  deeper 
thu  MUton.] 
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steps  of  the  gate,  or  of  the  two  keys.  But  Milton  makes 
one,  of  gold,  the  key  of  heaven;  the  other,  of  iron,  the 
key  of  the  prison  in  which  the  wicked  teachers  are  to  be 
bound  who  "have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  yet 
entered  not  in  themselves."* 

We  have  seen  that  the  duties  of  bishop  and  pastor  are 
to  see,  and  feed;  and  of  all  who  do  so  it  is  said,  "He  that 
watereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself.'"  But  the  reverse 
is  truth  also.  He  that  watereth  not,  shall  be  withered  him- 
self; and  he  that  seeth  not,  shall  himself  be  shut  out  of 
sight — shut  into  the  perpetual  prison-house.  And  that 
pris(Hk  opens  here,  as  well  as  hereafta:  he  who  is  to  be 
boimd  in  heaven  must  first  be  bound  on  earth.  That  com- 
mand to  the  strong  angels,  of  which  the  rock-apostle  is  the 
image,  "  Take  him,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  cast 
him  out,'"  issues,  in  its  measure,  against  the  teacher,  fbr 
every  help  withheld,  and  for  every  truth  refused,  and  for 
every  falsehood  enforced ;  so  that  he  is  more  strictly  fettered 
the  more  he  fetters,  and  &rther  outcast  as  he  more  and 
more  misleads,  till  at  last  the  bars  of  the  iron  cage  close 
upon  him,  and  as  "the  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain." 

25.  We  have  got  something  out  of  the  lines,  I  think, 
and  much  more  is  yet  to  be  found  in  them ;  but  we  have 
done  enough  by  way  of  example  of  the  kind  of  word-by- 
word examination  of  your  auUior  which  is  rightly  called 
'* reading";  watching  every  accent  and  expression,  and  put- 
ting ourselves  always  in  tJie  author's  place,  annihilating  our 
own  personality,  and  seeking  to  enter  into  his,  so  as  to  be 
able  assuredly  to  say,  "  Thus  Milton  thought,"  not  "  Thus 
/  thought,  in  mis-reading  Milton."  And  by  this  process 
you  will  gradually  come  to  attach  less  weight  to  your  own 
"Thus  I  thought"  at  other  times.  You  will  be^  to  per- 
ceive that  what  you  thought  was  a  matter  of  no  serious  im- 
portance ; — ^that  your  thoughts  on  any  subject  are  not  perhaps 


[Luke  u.  JI2.] 
[ProreriM  xi.  26.1 
[M«ttiieir  zxU.  13.] 
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tiie  clearest  and  wisest  that  -could  be  arrived  At  ihaexxpaa^ 
— in  fact,  that  unless  you  are  a  very  isingiilar  iperson,  yaa 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  ~" thoughts"  at  lall;  that  you 
have  no  materials  for  them,  in  any  serious  motteiBi; '^*— 
no  right  to  "think,"  but  only  to  try  to  learn  moce  o£  <the 
facts.  Nay,  most  -probably  aH  your  life  (unless,  as  J.  said, 
you  are  a  singular  person)  you  will  have  mo  legitimate  Tight 
to  an  "opinion"  on  any  business,  except  that  imtantb^ 
under  your  hand.  What  must  of  necessity  be  done,  yoai 
can  always  find  oat,  beyond  question,  how  to  da  Have  yon 
a  house  to  keep  in  order,  a  commodity  to  sell,  a  Geid  to 
plough,  a  ditch  to  cleanse  ?  There  need  be  no  two  opinioDs 
about  these  proceedings;  'it  is  at  your  peril  if  you  haive 
not  mu<dh  more  than  an  "opinion"  on  the  way  to  muutgc 
such  matters.  And  also,  outside  of  your  own  -business, 
there  are  one  or  two  subjects  on  which  you  are  iKxiad  rto 
ha^^e  but  one  opinion.  That  roguery  and  lying  $ae  objec- 
tionable, and  are  instantly  to  be  flogged  out  cf  tiie  way 
whenever  discovered ; — ^that  covetousness  and  love  of  quarrel- 
ling ape  dangerous  dispositions  even  in  cfaild]^i,  -and  ^deadly 
dispositions  in  men  and  nations ; — that,  in  the  end,  tiie  'God 
of  heaven  and  earth  loves  active,  modest,  and  Idnd  people, 
and  hates  idle,  proud,  greedy,  'and  cruel  ones;— on  these 
general  facts  you  are  bound  to  have  but  .one,  and  that  a 
vety  strong,  opinion.  For  the  rest,  reepecting  xeligiooft, 
governments,  sciences,  arts,  you  will  iind  that,  on  the  whcde, 
you  can  know  NUTHiMa,-— judge  nothing;  that  the  best  you 
can  do,  'even  though  you  may  be  a  well-educated  penon,  ris 
to  be  silent,  and  strive  to  be  wiser  every  day,  and  to  unckep- 
staod  a  httle  more  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  whicii  .m>  soom 
as  you  tiy  to  do  honestly,  you  will  discover  that  tthc 
thou^ts  'even  of  the  wisest  are  very  little  move  than  per- 
tinent questions.  To  put  the  difficulty  into  a  clear  shape, 
and  «xhibit  to  you  1^e  grounds  for  tndeciaon,  tiiat  is  'all 

*  Modem  "Education"  for  the  most  psrt  signifies  giving  people  the 
fftcul^  of  thinking  wrong  on  e^ery  coneeiT&ble  subject  of  import&nce  to 
them. 
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they  con  geneoaUy  do  fbr  you  I- — and  wdi  far  them,  and'  for 
us,  if  indeed  they  are  aUe-  "to  mix  the  music  with  que 
thoughts  and  sadden  us  withi  heavenly-  doubts^'"  This 
mit&r,  from<  viiom  I  have  been<  readhig  to  you,  is  not 
amon^  the  fiist  or  wisest :  he  sees  shrewdly  as  £ftr  as  he 
seesi  and'  theeefoie  it  is  easy  to  find  out  its  fiiU;  meaning ; 
but  with,  die'  greater  men,  you  cannot  fathom  their  mean- 
ing;:  they  do  not  even  wholly  measure  it  themselves,— it  is 
so  wide.  Suppose  I  had  asked  you,  for  instance,  to  seek 
fbr  Shakespeare's  opinion^  instead  of  Milton's,  on  this  matter 
<^  Church  authority ?— or  for  Dante's?  Have  any  of  you, 
at  this  instuit,  the  least  idea  what  either  thought  about 
it?-  Have  you  ever  balanced  the  scene  with  the  bishops  in 
Skhard  III.  against  the  character  of  Cranmeo?*  the  d^ 
scription  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  against  that  of 
him  who  made  Virgil  wonder  to  gaze  upon  him,' — "dis- 
teso,  tanto  vilmente,  nell'  etemo  esilio : "  or  of  him  whom 
Dante  stood  beside,  "  come  '1  frate  che  confessa  lo  periido 
assassin"?*  Shakespeare  and  Alighieri  knew  men  better 
than'  most  of  us,  I  iH*esume  I  They  were  both  in  the  midst 
of  the  main  struggle  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
pow^:^  They  had  an  opinion,  we  may  guess.  But  where 
is  it?  Bring  it  into  court  I  Put  Shakespeare's  or  Dante's 
creed  into  articles,  and  send  it  up  for  trial  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts!* 

*  iKf.  KiU.  186,  186;  xix.  49,  50. 

'  [From  Emervciii'*  lines  "To  Rhe»"; — 

"  H«  misM  murie  with  her  thonfihta, 
Aod  MddMM  Imt  with  hoavauly  doubU."] 
'  rHiat  ii,  hypocrisj  ud  mock  hmnility  (Biehard  III.,  iii.  7)  a«»ii]«t  bouMtf  and 
trne  hnmility  (Henfjr  VIIL,  v.  1  tmd  2).] 

*  [For  the  dmeription  of  St.  Frmncis  and  St  Dominic,  see  Paradito,  c*utM  li. 
•nd  xti.  He  "who  made  Virgil  wonder"  ia  the  Jewish  Hi^  PriMt,  Quaphea, 
puntahed  antong  hn>ocritee  ("thus  ebjeotlf  extended  on  the  croea  in  banithment 
stvrnal");  and'  he  "whom  Dante  etood  betide"  ("lilra  the  friar  that  dotit  ihriTe  a 
wteteh  nr  mnrder  doom'd ")  ia  Pope  Nioholai  ill.,  among  thoae  paniabed  A>riirooDj.] 

*  [A-  leftaranee  ta  the  easea  anaiaf  out  of  ^tagt  and  Bmiitiot,  the  dociaion  M 
which- 1^  the  Privy  Coonoll  (rereniiiK  the  judgment  ir  "^-  '  '^--  '  -  -■>  ^-^  — 
eh^  mMb  oontrovOTT  in  18M  (aee  VoL  XVil  p.  SW 
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26.  You  will  not  be  able,  I  tell  you  again,  for  many 
and  many  a  day,  to  come  at  the  real  purposes  and  teach- 
ing of  these  great  men;  but  a  very  little  honest  study  of 
them  will  enable  you  to  perceive  that  what  you  took  for 
your  own  "judgment"  was  mere  chance  prejudice,  and 
drifted,  helpless,  entangled  weed  of  castaway  thought;  nay, 
you  will  see  that  most  men's  minds  are  indeed  little  better 
than  rough  heath  wilderness,  neglected  and  stubborn,  partly 
barren,  partly  overgrown  with  pestilent  brakes,  and  venom- 
ous, wind-sown  herbage  of  evil  surmise;  that  the  first  thing 
you  have  to  do  for  them,  and  yourself^  is  eagerly  and  scorn- 
fully to  set  fire  to  this;  bum  all  the  jungle  into  wholesome 
ash'heaps,  and  then  plough  and  sow.  All  the  true  literaiy 
work  before  you,  for  life,  must  begin  with  obedience  to 
that  order,  "Break  up  3rour  follow  ground,  and  wto  not 
among  thorns."^ 

27-  (II-*)  Having  then  faithfully  listened  to  the  great 
teachers,  that  you  may  enter  into  their  Thoughts,  you  have 
yet  this  higher  advance  to  make; — you  have  to  enter  into 
their  Hearts.  As  you  go  to  them  first  for  clear  sight,  so 
you  must  stay  with  them,  that  you  may  share  at  last  their 
just  and  mighty  Passion.  Passion,  or  "sensation."  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  word ;  still  less  of  the  thing.  You  have 
heard  many  outcries  against  sensation  lately ; '  but,  I  can 
tell  you,  it  is  not  less  sensation  we  want,  but  more.  The 
ennobling  difference  between  one  man  and  another* — ^be- 
tween one  animal  and  another, — is  precisely  in  this,  that 
one  feels  more  than  another.     If  we  were  sponges,  perhaps 

*  Compare  §  IS  above  [p.  6^]. 

'  [Jertmiah  iv.  3.] 

*  [In  tbe  ori{{iiul  lecture  Rnikia   here  introduced  a  paMage  referriDfc  to  the 
BDtcrj  lu  qDeation.     Tbe  ManehetUr  Courier  thuf  reporta  it : — 

"  Mr.  Ruikin  referred  en  pattant  to  the  recent  apeech  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York  on  senntional  noTua,  remarldng  that  manj  of  theae  would  live — 
for  example,  works  such  *■  the  My»tenet  itf  Partr— whilst  works  of  higher 
moral  culture  would  become  unknowo.  He  eaid  it  was  a  ourioua  thing  that 
in  the  same  paper  that  contained  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop  {the  Morning 
PMi),  there  was  a  fiivourable  review  of  a  MnHatioDal  novel — a  portion  of 
which  the  lecturer  read — deacrllnng  the  Imposaable  feata  of  tome  tiger  hunter 
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sensation  might  not  be  easily  got  for  us ;  if  we  were  earth- 
worms, liable  at  every  instant  to  be  cut  in  two  by  the 
spade,  perii^s  too  much  sensation  might  not  be  good  for 
us.  But  being  human  creatures,  it  is  good  for  us;  nay,  we 
are  only  human  in  so  £ar  as  we  are  sensitive,  and  our 
honour  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  our  passion.' 

28.  You  know  I  said  of  that  great  and  pure  society  of 
the  Dead,  that  it  would  allow  "  no  vain  or  vulgar  person 
to  enter  there."  *  What  do  you  think  1  meant  by  a  "  vulgar  ** 
person?  What  do  you  yourselves  mean  by  "vulgarity*"?* 
You  will  find  it  a  fruitful  subject  of  thought ;  but,  briefly, 
the  essence  of  all  vulgarity  lies  in  want  of  sensation.     Simjde 

under  mubU^  impoMible  droumatuiees.     This  created  Mioe  hilarity ;  bat 
Mr.  RuMcin  said    it    waa  uo  laugbinK'  matter,    >ad  in  &ct  he  waa  ffrievad 
that  aucb  works  could  be  printed,   for  there  were  other  Mnaatioiur  works 
of  a  lif(htor  and  purer  tenaency." 
The  report  in  the  Manekerter  Otmrdian  continues  :— 

"After  the  extract  he  had  juat  read  he  wu  almort  aahamed  of  readinfc 
what   had   gooA   aensation    in   it,  but   atill  he  would   do   so.      Was  it   not 

'  We  watebed  her  breathiiw  thro'  the  night. 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  ia  her  breast  the  ware  of  life 
Kept  hearing  to  and  tn. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  onr  hopee  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad 

Aud  chill  with  early  ahoweie. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed— she  had 

Another  room  than  oun.'" 

Theee  are  three  stemas  from  Hood's  piece  entitled  "The  Death  Bed."  The  refier- 
enee  above  is  to  the  Mitming  Pott  of  November  3,  1864,  containing  a  report  of 
a  speech  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Thomson)  on  lilction  ;  and  also  a  review 
of  TIm  Bee  Buntert,  by  Gnalave  Aimnrd.  The  ^aaiage  read  by  Rusldn  was: — 
"  Firmly  planting  his  feet  on  the  gronud  and  leaning  forward,  he  drew  a  revolver, 
and  Rred  six  sliots  in  succession  at  the  tiger  cats.  Six  howls  of  agony  followed," 
etc.,  etc.] 

>  [Compare  MoOem  Paintert,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  151),  where  Ruskiu  remarks  that 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  "the  amount  of  pleasure  we  receive  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion" to  the  aeiuibility  iu  the  plant] 

*  [See  above,  g  12,  p.  62,  where,  however,  the  words  are  "vile  or  vulgv,"  not 
"vun  or  vulgar.      lliu  difference  is  common  to  all  editions.] 

*  [For  Ruikin's  discussions  of  the  meaning  of  valgarity,  see  Modern  PtAUtn, 
ToL  lii.  (Vol.  V.  pp.  117-118),  and  vol.  v.  pL  ix.  eh.  vii.  (mora  especiaUy  Vol.  VIL 
pp.  3U,  3S&),  and  AtoOmm  NaUt,  18«9  (VoL  XIV.  pp.  243  wj.).] 
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and  innocent  vulgarity  is  merely  an  untrained  and  unde- 
veloped  bluntness  of  body  and  mind;  but  in  true  inbred 
Tulgnrity,  these  is  a.  dreadful  caUousness,  which,  in  extremity, 
becomes  capable  of  every  sort  of  bestial  habit  and  crime; 
witiiOut  fear,  without  pleasure,  without  horror,  and  vfith^- 
out  pity.  It  is  in  the  blunt  hand  and  the  dead  heart,  in 
the  diseased  habit,  in  the  hardened  conscience,  that  men 
boiKHae  vulgar ;  they  are  for  ever  vulgar,  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  incapable  of  sympathy, — of  quick  under- 
standing,—K>f  all  that,  in  de^  insistence  on  the  common, 
but  moat,  accurate  term*  may  be  called  the  "tact"  or 
"touch-family,"  of  body  and  soul:  that  tact  which  the 
Mimosa  has  in  trees,  which  the  pure  woman  has  above  all 
creatures;  fineness  and  fulness  of  sensation,  beyond  reason; 
— the  guide  and  sanctiiier  of  reason  itself.  Reason  can  but 
determine  what  is  true : — it  is  the  God-given  passion  of 
humanity  which  alone  can  recognise  what  God  has  made 
good. 

ad.  We  come  then  to  that  great  concourse  of  the  Dead, 
not  merely  to  know  Ax)m  them  what  is  True,  but  chiefly 
to  feel  with  them  what  is  just  Now,  to  feel  with  them, 
we  must  be  like  them;  and  none  of  us  can  become  that 
without  pains.  As  the  true  knowledge  is  disciplined  and 
tested  knowledge, — not  tiie  first  thought  that  comes,  so  the 
true  passion  is  disciplined  and  tested  passion, — not  the  first 
passion  that  comes.  The  first  that  come  are  the  vain,  the 
false,  the  treacherous;  if  you  yield  to  them  they  will  lead 
you  wildly  and  far,  in  vain  pursuit,  in  hollow  enthusiasm, 
till  you  have  no  true  purpose  and  no  true  passion  left.  Not 
that  any  feeling,  possible  to  hmnanity  is  in  itself  wrong,  but 
only  wrong  when  undisciplined.  Its  nobility  is  in  its  force 
and  justice;  it  is  wrong  when  it  is  weak,  and  felt  for  paltry 
cause.  There  is  a  mean  wonder,  as  of  a  child  who  sees  a 
juggler  tossing  golden  balls;  and  this  is  base,  if  you  will. 
But  do  you  think  that  the  wonder  is  ignoble,  or  the  sensa^ 
ti<m  less,  with  which  every  human  soul  is  called  to  watch 
the  golden  balls  of  heaven  tossed  through  the  night  b^  the 
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Hmd  that  made  them?  There  is  a  mean  curiosity,  as  of 
a  child  opening  a  forbidden  door,  or  a  servant  prying  into 
her  master's  business  ;—~and  a  noble  curiosity,  questioning, 
in  the  front  of  danger,  the  source  of  the  great  river  beyond 
the  sand, — the  place  of  the  great  continents  beyoid  the 
sea; — a  nobler  curiosity  still,  which  questions  of  the  source 
of  the  River  of  Life,  and  of  the  space  of  the  Continent  of 
Heaven, — ^things  which  "the  angels  desire  to  loc^  into."* 
So  the  anxiety  is  ignoble,  with  which  you  linger  over  the 
cotuse  and  catastrophe  of  an  idle  tale ;  but  do  you  think 
the  anxiety  is  less,  or  greater,  with  which  you  watch,  or 
ou^tt  to  watch,  the  dealings  of  &te  and  destiny  with  the 
life  of  an  agonized  nation?  Atasl  it  is  the  narrowness, 
selfishness,  minuteness,  of  your  soisation  that  you  hare  to 
deplore  in  England  at  this  day; — sensation  which  spends 
itself  in  bouquets  and  speeches:  in  revellings  and  junket- 
ings; in  sham  fights  and  gay  puppet  shows,  while  you  can 
look  on  and  see  noble  nations  murdered,  man  by  man, 
without  an  efibrt  or  a  tear.' 

SO.  I  said  "  minuteness "  and  "  selfishness "  of  sensation, 
but  it  would  have  been  enough  to  have  said  "injustice" 
or  "unrighteousness"  of  sensation.  For  as  in  nothing  is  a 
gentleman  better  to  be  discerned  from  a  vulgar  person,  so 
in  nothing  is  a  gentle  nation  (such  nations  have  bem)  better 
to  be  discerned  from  a  mob,  than  in  this, — that  their  feelings 
are  constant  and  just,  results  of  due  contemplation,  and  of 
equal  thought.*  You  can  talk  a  mob  into  anything;  its 
feelings  may  be — usually  are — on  the  whole,  generous  and 
right ;  but  it  has  no  foundation  for  them,  no  hold  of  them ; 
you  may  tease  or  tickle  it  into  any,  at  your  pleasure;  it 
thinks  by  infection,  for  the  most  part,  catching  an  opinion 
like  a  cold,  and  there  is  nothing  so  little  that  it  will  not 
roar  itself  wild  about,  when  the  fit  is  on ; — nothing  so  great 

'  fl  Peter  i.  12] 

■  [Tbe  refereDca  in  to  the  mpprMaion  by  Romib  of  tha  Polwb  molt  In  the  jaar 
in  which  this  lectore  wm  deliTered  (1864).  For  other  refareneet  to  PoUnd,'  mc 
below    p.  476;  and  compare  tbe  lutroduetioi)  (abore,  p.  niv.).} 

*  [Compere  Modem  Pamttrt,  toI.  t.  pt  is.  ch.  vii.  §  1  (Vol.  VJI.  p.  SiS).] 

ivni.  r 
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but  it  will  foi^[et  in  an  hour,  when  the  fit  is  past.  But  a 
gentlenum's,  or  a  gentle  nation's,  passions  are  just,  measured, 
and  continuous.  A  great  nation,  for  instance,  does  not 
spend  its  entire  national  wits  for  a  couple  of  months  in 
weighing  evidence  of  a  single  ruffian's  having  done  a  single 
murder;'  and  for  a  couple  of  years  see  its  own  children 
murder  each  other  by  their  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
a  day,  considering  only  what  the  effect  is  Ukely  to  be  on 
the  price  of  cotton,  and  caring  no  wise  to  determine  which 
side  of  battle  is  in  the  wrong.'  Neither  does  a  great  nation 
send  its  poor  little  boys  to  jaU  for  stealing  six  walnuts ;  and 
allow  its  bankrupts  to  steal  their  hundreds  of  thousands  with 
a  bow,  and  Its  bankers,  rich  with  poor  men's  savings,  to 
close  their  doors  "  under  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control,"  with  a  "by  your  leave";'  and  large  landed 
estates  to  be  bought  by  men  who  have  made  their  money 
by  g<nng  with  armed  steamers  up  and  down  the  China  Seas, 
selling  opium  at  the  cannon's  mouth,*  and  altering,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  nation,  the  common  highwayman's 
demand  of  "  your  money  or  your  life,"  into  that  of  *'  your 
money  and  your  life."  Neither  does  a  great  nation  allow 
the  lives  of  its  innocent  poor  to  be  parched  out  of  them 
by  fog  fever,  and  rotted  out  of  them  by  dunghill  plague, 
for  the  sake  of  sixpence  a  life  extra  per  week  to  its  land- 
lords ;  *  aad  then  debate,  with  drivelling  tears,  and  diabo- 
lical sympathies,  whether  it  ought  not  piously  to  save,  and 

♦  See  note  at  end  of  lecture  [p.  105].  I  have  put  it  In  lai^  typ^, 
.becaiue  the  course  of  nutten  eince  it  was  written  nat  made  it  perhaps 
better  worth  attention.' 

>  [Tha  reference  ia  to  the  popuUr  interest,  to  which  the  newapapera  of  OAober 
and  Norember  1864  bear  teatunonjj  manifeated  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briwa  by 
Muller  on  the  North  London  Raiiwar.  Matthew  Arnold  makee  fun  of  "the  de- 
moralintion  of  our  claae  caused  by  the  Bow  tragedy"  in  hlB  Prehce  of  lS6fi  to 
JSttoj/t  in  CHIieitm.] 

'  [The  reference  ia  to  the  American  Civil  War,  and  to  the  interruptioQ  in  the 
cotton  anpply  caused  by  the  blockade  of  the  Southeru  porta.] 

»  [Compare  A  Joy  /w  Evtr,  §  151  (Vol.  XVI.  p.   139  and  n.).l 

<  [Here  Ruakin  refera  to  the  wara  of  1&40  and  1856,  caused  by  Chineee  oppoaition 
to  the  Opium  Trade  ;  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxvi.] 

^  [In  eda.  1-4  the  note  iu  question  was  printed  here  as  a  footnote,  in  small 
type.J    . 
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nuTsingly  cherish,  the  lives  of  its  murderers.*  Also,  a  gieat 
nation  having  made  up  its  mind  that  hanging  is  quite  the 
wholesomest  process  for  its  homicides  in  general,  can  yet 
with  mercy  distinguish  between  the  degrees  of  guilt  in 
homicides;  and  does  not  yelp  like  a  pack  of  firost-pinched 
wolf-cubs  on  the  blood-track  of  an  unhappy  crazed  boy,  or 
grey-haired  dodpate  Othello,  "perplexed  i'  the  extreme,"' 
at  the  very  moment  that  it  is  sending  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  make  polite  speeches  to  a  man  who  is  bayonet- 
ing yoimg  girls  in  their  fathers'  sight,  and  killing  noble 
youths  in  cool  Uood,  faster  than  a  country  butcher  kills 
lambs  in  spring,'  And,  lastly,  a  great  nation  does  not  mock 
Heaven  and  its  Powers,  by  pretending  belief  in  a  revela^ 
tion  which  assets  the  love  of  money  to  be  the  root  of  aU 
evil,*  and  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  actuated, 
and  intends  to  be  actuated,  in  all  chief  national  deeds  and 
measures,  by  no  other  love. 

81.  My  friends,  I  do  not  know  why  any  of  us  should 
talk  about  reading.  We  want  some  sharper  discipline  than 
that  of  reading;  but,  at  all  events,  be  assured,  we  cannot 
read.  No  reading  is  possible  for  a  people  with  its  mind 
in  this  state.  No  sentence  of  any  great  writor  is  intel- 
ligible to  them.  It  is  simply  and  sternly  impossible  for  the 
English  public,  at  this  mimient,  to  understand  any  thought- 
ful writing,' — so  incapable  of  thought  has  it  become  in  its 
insanity  of  avarice.  Happily,  our  disease  is,  as  yet,  httle 
worse  than  this  incapacity  of  thought ;  it  is  not  corrup- 
tion of  the  inner  nature ;  we  ring  true  still,  when  anything 
strikes  home  to  us;   and  though  the  idea  that  everything 

>  [The  particular  refereace  U  to  a  reaolutioQ  ptuoed  by  the  Hoqm  of  Oomnons 
on  May  3*,  1864 :  "That  an  bumble  Addran  be  presented  to  Her  Majeaty,  pra^ng 
that  She  will  be  gradoualj  pkaaad  to  inue  •  Royal  Commiadon  to  inquire  into 
the  provisioni  and  operation  of  the  Laws  under  which  the  Punishment  of  Death 
b  now  inflicted  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  eto.  For  a  later  reference  to  the  rab- 
JMt,  tee  Vol.  XVn.  p.  M2  and  ».] 

*  lOthdio,  V.  2,  line  348.] 

'  [A  reference  again  to  the  Rumian  i^me  in  Poland ;  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Ambaaaador  (Sir  Andrew  Bnehanan)  to  RuwIb  (SeptemlMr  16, 
1B64)J 

'  [1  Hmothy  vi.  10.] 
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should  "pay"  has  infected  our  every  puzpose  so  deeply, 
that  even  when  we  would  ]^y  the  good  Samaritan,  we 
never  take  out  our  two  pence  and  give  them  to  the  host, 
without  sajing,  "When  I  come  again,  thou  shalt  give 
me  fourpence,'"  there  is  a  capacity  of  noble  passion  left 
in  our  hearts'  core.  We  show  it  in  our  work — in  our  war, 
— even  in  those  unjust  domestic  affisctions  which  make  us 
furious  at  a  small  private  wrong,  while  we  are  polite  to  a 
boundless  public  one:  we  are  still  industrious  to  the  last 
hour  of  the  day,  though  we  add  the  gambler's  fury  to  the 
labourer's  patience ;  we  are  still  brave  to  the  death,  though 
inciqwble  of  discerning  true  cause  for  battle;  and  are  still 
true  in  affection  to  our  own  flesh,  to  the  death,  as  the  sea- 
monsters  are,  and  the  rock-eagles.  And  there  is  hope  for 
a  nation  while  this  can  be  still  said  of  it.  As  long  as  it 
holds  its  life  in  its  huid,  ready  to  give  it  for  its  honour 
(though  a  foolish  honour),  for  its  love  (though  a  selfish 
love),  and  for  its  business  (though  a  base  business),  there 
is  hope  for  it.  But  hope  only;  for  this  instinctive,  reckless 
virtue  cannot  last.  No  nation  can  last,  which  has  made 
a  mob  of  itself,  however  generous  at  heart.  It  must  dis- 
cipline its  passions,  and  direct  them,  or  they  will  discipline 
k,  one  day,  with  scorpion  whips.^  Above  all,  a  nation  can- 
not last  as  a  money-making  mob:  it  cannot  with  impunity, 
— it  cannot  with  existaice, — go  on  despising  literature,  de- 
spising science,  despising  art,  despising  nature,  despising  com- 
passion, and  concentratuig  its  soul  on  Fence.  Do  you  think 
these  are  harsh  or  wild  words  ?  Have  patience  with  me 
but  a  little  longer.  I  will  prove  their  truth  to  you,  clause 
by  clause. 

82.  (I.)  I  say  first  we  have  despised  literatiure.  What 
do  we,  as  a  nation,  care  about  books  ?  How  much  do  you 
think  we  spend  altogether  on  our  libraries,  public  or  private* 
as  compared  with  what  we  spend  on  our  horses?  If  « 
man  q>ends  lavishly  on  his  library,  you   call  him   mad — a 

>  [Sm  Luke  z.  3S.] 

■  [See  1  Kings  xii.  11,  14.1 
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bibliomaniac.  But  you  never  call  any  one  a  horsenumiac,' 
though  men  ruin  themselves  every  day  by  their  horses,  and 
you  do  not  hear  of  people  ruining  themselves  by  their 
books.  Or,  to  go  lower  still,  how  much  do  you  think  the 
ccmtents  of  the  book-sbdves  of  the  United  Kingdom,  public 
and  private,  would  fetch,  as  compared  with  the  ccmtents  of 
its  wine-cellars?  What  position  would  its  expenditure  on 
literature  take,  as  compared  with  its  expenditure  <»i  luxuri- 
ous eating?  We  talk  of  food  for  the  mind,  as  of  food  for 
the  body:  now  a  good  book  contains  such  food  inexbaust- 
ibly ;  it  is  a  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  best  part  of  us ; 
yet  how  long  most  people  would  look  at  the  best  book 
befcue  th^  would  give  the  price  of  a  large  turbot  for  it? 
Though  there  have  been  men  who  have  pinched  their 
stomachs  and  bared  their  backs  to  buy  a  book,  whose 
libraries  were  cheaper  to  them,  I  think,  in  the  end,  than 
most  men's  dinners  are.  We  are  few  of  us  put  to  such 
trial,  and  more  the  pity;'  for,  indeed,  a  precious  thing  is 
all  the  more  precious  to  us  if  it  has  been  won  by  work 
or  economy;  and  if  public  libraries  were  half  so  costly  as 
public  dinners,  or  books  cost  the  tenth  part  of  what  bracelets 
do,  even  foolish  men  and  women  might  sometimes  suspect 
there  was  good  in  reading,  as  well  as  in  munching  and 
spaiUing :  whoreas  the  very  cheapness  of  literature  is  making 
even  wise  people  forget  that  if  a  book  is  worth  reading, 
it  is  worth  buying.  'So  book  is  worth  anything  which  is 
not  worth  much;  nor  is  it  serviceable,  until  it  has  been  read, 
and  re-read,  and  loved,  and  loved  again;  and  marked,  so 
that  you  can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want  in  it,  as  a 
soldier  can  seize  the  weapon  he  needs  in  an  armoury,  or  a 
housewife  bring  the  spice  she  needs  from  her  store.  Bread 
of  flour  is  good;  but  there  is  bread,  sweet  as  honey,  if  we 
would  eat  it,  in  a  good  book;  and  the  f^miily  must  be 
poor  indeed,  which,  once  in  their  lives,  cannot,  for  such 
multipliable  barley-loaves,*  pay  their  beer's  bilL     We  call 

'  [Compare  Munera  PuherU,  §  60,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  190.] 

*  rCorapare  f^rt  Ohvlgera,  Letter  15  (Notei  sad  CorrMpondence).] 

»  [See  John  *i.  9.] 
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ourselTes  a  rich  nation,  and  we  are  filthy  and  foolish  enou^ 
to  thumb  each  other's  books  out  of  circuhttmg  libraries  I 

88.  (11.)  I  say  we  have  despised  science.  "What  I" 
you  exclaim,  "are  we  not  foremost  in  all  discovery,*  and 
is  not  the  whole  world  giddy  by  reason,  or  unreason,  of  our 
inventions?"  Yes;  but  do  you  suppose  that  is  national 
work  ?  That  work  is  all  done  in  spite  of  the  nation ;  by 
private  people's  zeal  and  money.  We  are  glad  enough,  in- 
deed, to  m^e  our  prc^t  of  science;  we  snap  up  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  scientific  bone  that  has  meat  on  it,  eagerly 
enough ;  but  if  the  scientific  man  comes  for  a  bone  or  a 
crust  to  us,  that  is  another  story.  What  have  we  pubhcly 
done  for  science?  We  are  obliged  to  know  what  o'clock 
it  is,  for  the  safety  of  our  ships,  and  iJierefore  we  pay  for 
an  observatory;  and  we  allow  ourselves,  in  the  person  of 
our  Parliament,  to  be  annually  tormented  into  doing  some- 
thing, in  a  slovenly  way,  for  the  British  Museum;  sullenly 
apprehoiding  that  to  be  a  place  for  keeping  stuffed  birds 
in,  to  amuse  our  children.  If  anybody  will  pay  for  their 
own  telescope,  and  resolve  another  nebula,  we  cackle  over 
the  discernment  as  if  it  were  our  own ;  if  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand of  our  hunting  squires  suddenly  perceives  that  the 
earth  was  indeed  made  to  be  something  else  than  a  portion 
for  foxes,'  and  burrows  in  it  himself,  and  tells  us  where  the 
gold  is,  and  where  the  coals,  we  understand  that  there  is 
some  use  in  that ;  and  very  properly  knight  him :  but  is 
the  accid^it  of  his  having  found  out  how  to  employ  him- 
self usefully  any  credit  to  taf  (The  negation  of  such  dis- 
covery unong  his  brother  squires  may  perhaps  be  some 
<£8credit  to  us,  if  we  would  consider  of  it.)     But  if  you 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  answer  hu  become  definitely — No ;  we 
having  surrendered  the  field  of  Arctic  discovery  to  the  Continental  nations, 
as  being  ourselves  too  poor  to  pay  for  ships.* 

■  [Psalms  Iziii.  10.] 

'  [Rnikia  refers  to  th«  extinction  of  public  zeal  in  this  country  for  Arctic 
discovery  which  followed  the  expedition  under  Sir  Edirard  Belcher  in  I8Jt2-lB54. 
There  were  in  subsequent  years  Swedish,  Norvegian,  and  German  expeditions. 
Four  yean  after  Rnskin  wrote  the  note  above,  another  British  expedition,  under 
SAr  George  Nares,  waa  despatched  (187fi-I87e).    Compare  p.  «12,  beloir.] 
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doubt  these  generalities,  here  is  one  t&ct  for  us  all  to  medi- 
tate upon,  illustrative  of  our  love  of  science.  Two  jrears 
ago  there  was  a  collection  of  the  fossils  of  Solenhofen  to 
be  sold  in  Bavaria;'  the  best  in  existence,  containing  many 
specimens  unique  for  perfectness,  and  one  unique  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  species  (a  whole  kingdom  of  unknown  living 
creatures  being  announced  by  that  fossil').  This  collection, 
of  which  the  mere  market  worth,  among  private  buyers, 
would  probably  have  been  some  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred poimds,  was  offered  to  the  English  nation  for  sev&i 
bundled :  but  we  would  not  give  seven  hundred,  and  the 
whole  series  would  have  been  in  the  Munich  Museum  at 
this  moment,  if  Professor  Owen  *  had  not,  with  loss  of  his 
own  time,  and  patient  tormenting  of  the  British  public  in 
person  of  its  representatives,  got  leave  to  ^ve  four  hun- 
dred pounds  at  once,  and  himself  become  answerable  for 
the  other  three  I  which  the  said .  public  will  doubtless  pay 
him  eventually,  but  sulkily,  and  caring  nothing  about  the 
matter  all  the  while;  only  always  ready  to  cackle  if  any 
credit  comes  of  it  Consider,  I  beg  of  you,  mithmetically, 
what  this  fact  means.  Your  annual  expenditure  for  puhUc 
purposes,  (a  third  of  it  for  military  apparatus,)  is  at 
least  50  millions.  Now  £700  is  to  £50,000,000  roughly,  as 
sev^i  pence  to  two  thousand  pounds.  Suppose,  then,  a 
gentleman  of  unknown  income,  but  whose  wealth  was  to 
be  coiyectured  from  the  fact  that  he  spent  two  thousand 
a  year  on  his  park-walls  and  footmen  only,  professes  him- 
self fond  of  science ;  and  that  one  of  his  servants  comes 
eagerly  to   tell  him    that    an    unique   collection  of  fossils, 

*  I  state  this  fact  without  Profcsior  Owen's  pcrmisiion ;  which  of  course 
he  could  not  with  propriety  have  granted,  had  f  asked  it ;  but  I  consider  it 
BO  important  that  the  public  should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  I  do  what 
seems  to  me  right,  though  rude. 


■  [Rualcin  reprinted  tliii  panage  (from  "Two  years  ago"  to  the  end  of  §  33) 
B  Appendix  i.  to  Time  and  TUU;  sm  Vol  XVII.  pp.  330,  46«.] 
*  [llie  Arohaoptaryx,  the  fint  f(Mwl  tnrd,  disoorered  in  1861  by  Andreas  Wagner 


._  .M  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen  ;  the  slab  containing  the  fossil  may  b«  seen 
in  tiie  National  History  Musenm.  It  is  described  by  Owen  in  the  PhUotophioal  Traiu- 
Mttens,  1863,  p.  3a] 
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giving  clue  to  a  new  era  of  creation,  is  to  be  had  for  the 
sum  of  seven  pence  sterling ;  and  that  the  gentleman  who 
is  fond  of  science,  and  spends  two  thousand  a  year  en 
his  park,  answers,  after  keeping  his  servant  waiting  several 
months,  *'  Well  1  I'll  give  you  fourpence  for  them,  if  you 
wUl  be  answerable  for  the  extra  threepence  yourself,  till 
next  year!" 

84.  (III.)  I  say  you  have  despised  Art  I  "Whatl" 
3rou  again  answ^,  "have  we  not  Art  exhibiti<His,  miles 
l<Hig?  and  do  we  not  pay  thousands  <^  pounds  for  single 
pictures?  and  have  we  not  Art  schools  and  institutions, 
more  than  ever  nation  had  before?"  Yes,  truly,  but  all 
that  is  for  the  sake  of  the  shop.  You  would  fain  sell 
canvas  as  well  as  coals,  and  crockery  as  well  as  iron;  you 
would  take  every  other  nation's  bread  out  of  its  mouth  if 
you  could ;  *  not  being  able  to  do  that,  your  ideal  of  life 
is  to  stand  in  the  thorough&res  of  the  world,  like  Lud- 
gate  apprentices,  screaming  to  every  passer-by,  "What  d'ye 
lack  ? "  *  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  faculties  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  you  fancy  that,  among  your  damp,  flat,  &t 
fields  of  clay,  you  can  have  as  quick  art-fancy  as  the 
Frenchman  among  his  bronzed  vines,  or  the  Italian  under 
his  volcanic  clif^; — that  Art  may  be  learned,  as  bode- 
keeping  is,  and  when  learned,  will  give  you  more  books 
to  ke^.  You  care  for  pictures,  absolutely,  no  more  than 
you  do  for  the  bills  pasted  on  your  dead  walls.  There  is 
always  room  on  the  walls  for  the  bills  to  be  read, — never 
for  the  pictures  to  be  seen.  You  do  not  know  what  pic- 
tures you  have  (by  repute)  in  the  country,  nor  whether 
they  are  false  or  true,  nor  whether  they  are  taken  care  of 
or  not ;    in  foreign   countries,  you  calmly  see  the  noblest 

*  That  WM  our  real  idea  of  "  Free  Trade  " — "  All  the  trade  to  myself," 
You  find  now  that  by  "  competititm  "  other  people  can  manage  to  sell  some- 
thing as  well  as  you — and  now  we  call  for  Protection  again.     Wretches!* 

'  [Sm  the  opening  of  The  Fortuaeg  of  Nigel  (cfa,  i.)  with  its  account  of  David 
Ranmy'B  apprantioea,  thouf[h  his  ihop  was  iu  Fleet  Street] 

*  [Note  added  in  1871.  For  an  explanation  of  the  reference,  aee  Manent  Ptdverit, 
Appendix  ir.  (Vol  XVIL  p.  289).] 
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existing  pictures  in  the  world  rotting  in  abandoned  wreck — 
(in  Venice  you  saw  the  Austrian  guns  deliberately  pointed 
at  the  palaces  containing  them'),  and  if  you  heard  that  all 
the  fine  pictures*  in  Europe  were  made  into  sand-bags 
to-morrow  on  the  Austrian  forts,  it  would  not  trouble  you 
so  much  as  the  chance  of  a  brace  or  two  of  game  less  in 
your  own  bags,  in  a  day's  shooting.  That  is  your  national 
love  of  Art 

85.  {IV.)  You  hare  despised  Nature ;  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  deep  and  sacred  sensations  of  natural  scenery.  The 
French  revolutionists  made  stables  of  the  cathedrals  of 
France;'  you  have  made  race-eourses  of  the  cathedrals  of 
the  earth.  Your  orte  conception  of  pleasure  Is  to  drive  in 
railroad  carriages  round  their  aisles,  and  eat  off  their  altars.* 
You  have  put  a  railroad-bridge  over  the  falls  of  SchalF- 
hausen.  You  have  tunnelled  the  cliffs  of  Lucerne  by  Tell's 
chapel;  you  have  destroyed  the  Clarens  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva ;  *  there  is  not  a  quiet  valley  in  England  that 
you  have  not  filled  with  bellowing  fire ;  there  is  no  particle 
left  of  English  land  which  you  have  not  trampled  coal 
ashes  into  t — nor  any  foreign  city  in  which  the  spread  of 
yoMT  presence  is  not  marked  among  its  fair  old  streets  and 
happy  gardens  by  a  consuming  white  leprosy  of  new  hotels 
and  perfumers'  shops :  the  Alps  themselves,  which  your  own 

*  I  meant  that  the  beautiful  places  of  the  world — Siritzerland,  Italy, 
South  Gennanjr,  and  so  on — are,  indeed,  the  truest  cathedrals — plaees  to 
be  reTerent  in,  and  to  worship  in ;  and  that  we  only  care  to  drive  through 
them :  and  to  eat  and  drink  at  their  most  sacred  places.' 

t  I  w«s  singularly  strucli,  some  years  ago,  by  finding  all  the  river 
abort  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  black  in  its  earth,  from  the  mere  drift 
of  soot-laden  air  from  places  many  miles  away. 

>  [See  VoL  X.  p.  422  n.] 

■  tBds.  1-4  resd  "all  the  TitJans"  ;  altered  in  1871  to  "all  the  fine  pictures" — 
an  inaicstion  that  RuHldn'i  enthudaam  for  that  master  was  somewhat  on  the  wane.] 

>  [Ai,  for  instsnce,  at  St.  Julien,  Tours  :  see  Vol.  I.  p.  430.] 

*  [For  the  railway  at  Clarens,  compare  Modem  Painten,  voL  It.  (Vol.  VI. 
p.  455) ;  and  for  that  at  Schaffhausen,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  423  ».).  The  reference  in 
1864  to  "tannellinK  the  cli^  by  Tell'a  chapel"  was  to  the  road;  the  cliffs  have 
now  been  again  tunuslled  for  the  railway.] 

'  [See  the  Preface  of  186S  (above,  p.  27),  where  Rusldn  explains  the  passage  in 
the  text.] 
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poets  used  to  love  so  reverentily,'  you  look  upon  as  soaped 
poles  in  a  bear-garden,  which  you  set  yourselves  to  climb 
and  slide  down  again,*  with  "shrieks  of  delight."  When 
you  are  past  shrieking,  having  no  human  articulate  voice 
to  say  you  are  glad  with,  you  fill  the  quietude  of  their 
valleys  with  gunpowder  blasts,  and  rush  home,  red  with 
cutaneous  eruption  of  conceit,  and  voluble  with  convulsive 
hiccough  of  sdf-satisfaction.  I  think  nearly  the  two  sorrow- 
fullest  spectacles  I  have  ever  seen  in  humanity,  taking  the 
deep  inner  significance  of  them,  are  the  English  mobs  in 
the  vaUey  of  Chamouni,  amusing  themselves  with  firing 
rusty  howitzers ;  and  the  Swiss  vintagers  of  Zurich  express- 
ing their  Christian  thanks  for  the  gift '  of  the  vine,  by 
assembling  in  knots  in  the  "towers  of  the  vineyards,"*  and 
slowly  loading  and  firing  horse-pistols  from  morning  till 
evening.*.  It  is  pitifiil,  to  have  dim  conceptions  of  duty ; 
more  pitiful,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  conceptions  like  these, 
of  mirth. 

86.  Lastly.  You  despise  compassion.  There  is  no  need 
of  words  of  mine  for  proof  of  this.  I  will  merely  print 
one  of  the  newspaper  paragraphs  which  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  out  and  throwing  into  my  store-drawer;  here  is 
one  from  a  Daily  Telegraph  of  an  early  date  this  year 
(1867^);  (date  which,  though  by  me  carelessly  left  un- 
marked, is  easily  discoverable;  for  on  the  back  of  the  slip 
there  is  the  announcement  that  "yesterday  the  seventh  of 
the  special  services  of  this  year  was  performed  by  the  Bishop 

^  [See,  toT  ifutance,  Coleridge'ii  "Hymn  before  Sunriie,  in  the  Vak  of  Chamouni," 
referred  to  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  39?] 


[See  the  Fre&ea  added  to  tlie  second  edition  ;  above,  p.  21.  Ruddn  uted 
tue  ''aoaped  pole*"  figure  uwn  in  one  of  his  latiwt  Oxford  lectures — on  I^ad- 
scape,  reported  in  E.  T.  Cook's  Studiei  in  SutMn,  p.  292,  and  reprinted  in  a  later 
TolniDe  M  thia  edition.] 

«  [See  laaUh  v.  2.] 

*  fCompare  Time  and  Tide,  g  47  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  35S),  where  Ruskin  again  refera 
to  thii  fesUval  witoesBed  \>j  him  in  1863.] 

'  [The  year  "(1867)"  was  inserted  in  the  edition  of  1871  and  bat  remained  in 
all  lubMquent  iMuea ;  it  ia,  of  courie,  an  error,  for  the  lecture  wag  publigbed  In 
)865.  The  reference  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  ii  alao  wrong;  the  cutting  it  (ram 
the  Morning  Pott  at  February  13,  1S66;  and  the  date  of  the  inquest,  February  10. 
This  passage,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  was  not  contained  in  the  lecture  as  first  written 
(1864|.] 
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of  Ripon  in  St.  Paul's " ; ')  it  relates  only  one  of  such  facts 
as  happen  now  daily;  this  by  chance  having  taken  a  form 
in  which  it  came  before  the  coroner.  I  will  print  the 
paragraph  in  red.  Be  sure,  the  facts  themselves  are  written 
in  that  colour,  in  a  book  which  we  shall  all  of  us,  literate 
or  illiterate,  have  to  read  our  page  of,  some  day. 

An  inquiry  was  held  on  Friday  by  Mr.  Richards,  deputy 
coroner,  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  Christ  Church.  Spital- 
fields,  respecting  the  death  of  Michael  Collins,  aged  58  years, 
Mary  Collins,  a  miserable-looking  woman,  Kaid  that  she 
lived  with  the  deceased  and  his  son  in  a  room  at  2,  Cobb's 
Court,  Christ  Church.  Deceased  was  a  "  translator "  of 
boots.  Witness  went  out  and  bought  old  boots ;  deceased 
and  his  son  made  them  into  good  ones,  and  then '  witness 
sold  them  for  what  she  could  get  at  the  shops,  which  was 
very  little  indeed.  Deceased  and  his  son  used .  to  work 
night  and  day  to  try  and  get  a  little  bread  and  tea,  and 
pay  for  the  room  (2s.  a  week),  so  as  to  keep  the  home 
together.  On  Friday-night-week  deceased  got  up  from  his 
bench  and  began  to  shi^'er.  He  threw  down  the  boots, 
saying,  "  Somebody  else  nuist  finish  them  when  I  am  gone, 
for  I  can  do  no  more."  There  was  no  fire,  and  ^he  said, 
*' I  would  be  better  if  I  was  warm."  Witness  therefore 
took  two   pairs  of  translated   boots*   to   sell   at  the  shop, 

*  One  of  the  things  which  we  must  very  resolutely  enforce,  for  the 
good  of  all  cUsiea,  in  our  future  urangeraeata,  must  be  that  they  wear 
DO  "  translated  "  articlei  of  dress.     See  the  Preface.* 

'  [Eda.   1-4  have  aa  additional  pasaige  her«,  vitii  a  footnote,  thug 


have  an  additional  pasaige  here,  vitii  a  footnote,  thui : — 
SL  Paul's  "  ;)  and  there  ie  a  pretty  piec«  of  modem  political  economy 
,  worth  preaerving  note  of,  I  think,  w)  I  print  it  in  the  note  below.* 
But  my  buaiuMS  is  with  the  main  paragraph,  relating  one  of  such  facts  aa 
happen  now  daily,  which,  by  chance,  has  taKen  .  .   . 

*  It  [■  uinoaiiced  that  an  UT&D^ainsDt  hu  been  ocmaludad  between  the  Ministn 
of  Flnaaoe  and  the  Bank  of  Credit  for  the  pKjmsiit  of  the  elereo  iniUioiu  wiiA 
the  State  hai  to  pa;  to  the  Netiooal  Beak  bv  the  14tta  inrt.  Thia  nun  will  ha 
railed  u  followa :  The  eloTen  oommanial  memben  of  the  oommittee  of  the  Buk 
of  Credit  will  eaob  borrow  •  mlUion  of  floriu  for  three  monlhi  of  this  bank,  which 
"     ■  oal  B^     - 


The  reference  in  this  enttinc  is  to  the  affaira  of  Austria.] 

■  [Note  added  in  1871 ;  ue  reference  being  to  the  Pra&ce  of  that  date,  above, 
p.  40] 
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but  she  could  only  get  14d.  for  the  two  pairs,  for  the 
people  at  the  shop  said,  '*  We  must  have  our  profit."  Wit- 
ness got  14  lb.  of  coal,  and  a  Utile  tea  and  bread.  Her 
son  sat  up  the  whole  night  to  make  the  "translations,"  to 
get  money,  but  deceased  died  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
family  never  had  enough  to  eat — Coroner:  "It  seems  to 
me  deplorable  that  you  did  not  go  into  the  workhouse." 
Witness :  "  We  wanted  the  comforts  of  our  little  home." 
A  juror  asked  what  the  comforts  were,  for  he  only  saw  a 
little  straw  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  the  windows  of 
which  were  broken.  The  witness  began  to  cry,  and  said 
that  they  had  a  quilt  and  other  little  things.  The  deceased 
said  he  never  would  go  into  the  workhouse.  In  summer, 
wlien  the  season  was  good,  they  sometimes  made  as  much 
as  10s.  profit  in  the  week.  They  then  always  saved  towards 
the  next  week,  which  was  generally  a  bad  one.  In  winter 
tliey  made  not  half  so  much.  For  three  years  they  had 
been  getting  from  bad  to  worse. — Cornelius  Collins  sud 
that  he  had  assisted  his  father  since  1847-  They  used  to 
work  so  far  into  the  night  that  both  nearly  lost  their 
eyesight  Witness  now  had  a  film  over  his  eyes.  Five 
years  ago  deceased  applied  to  the  parish  for  aid.  The 
relieving  ofiicer  gave  him  a  4  lb.  loaf,  and  told  him  if  he 
came  again   he  should  "get   the  stones.""     That  disgusted 

*  Thi*  abbrevistioti  of  the  penalty  of  uaeleas  labour  it  curiouBly  coinci- 
dent in  verba)  form  with  ■  certain  passage  which  some  of  us  may  re- 
meniber.*  It  ma;  perhaps  be  well  to  preserve  beaide  this  paragraph 
another  cutting  out  of  my  store-drawer,  mm   the  Mortuttg  Potf,  of  about 

a  parallel    date.  Friday,  March    lOth,  1865:— "The  lo/on*  of  Mme.  C , 

who  did  the  honours  with  clever  imitative  grace  and  elegance,  were 
crowded  with  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts — in  fact,  with  the 
same  maU  company  as  one  meets  at  the  parties  of  the  Princess  Mettemich 
and  Madame  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.'  Some  English  peers  and  members  of 
Parliament  were  present,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  animated  and  dasslingly 

>  [Matthew  vii.  9 ;  "  What  man  is  there  of  yon,  whom  if  his  son  ask  btead, 
will  nve  him  a  stone  P"! 

*  TPrinccM  Metternicn,  wife  of  the  Anstrian  Ambaaaador  at  Paris,  a  friend  of 
the  fimpresa  Eugenie,  and  a  leader  of  Society  dariDv  the  Becond  Empire ;  Madaaae 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  wife  of  Napoleon  ill.'*  Mraister  tor  Foreign  A&irs.] 
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deceased,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
since.  They  got  worse  and  worse  until  last  Friday  week, 
when  they  had  not  even  a  halfpenny  to  buy  a  candle. 
Deceased  then  lay  down  on  the  straw,  and  said  he  could 
not  live  till  morning. — A  juror :  "  You  are  dying  of  starva- 
tion yourself,  and  you  ought  to  go  into  the  house  until 
the  summer." — Witness :  '•  If  we  went  in  we  should  die. 
When  we  come  out  in  the  summer  we  should  be  like 
people  dropped  from  the  sky.  No  one  would  know  us, 
and  we  would  not  have  even  a  room.  I  could  work  now 
if  I  had  food,  for  my  sight  would  get  better."  Dr.  G.  P. 
Walker  said  deceased  died  from  syncope,  from  exhaustion 
irom  want  of  food,  l^he  deceased  had  had  no  bedclothes. 
For  four  months  he  had  had  nothing  but  bread  to  eat. 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  fat  in  the  body.  There  was  no 
disease,  but,  if  there  had  been  medical  attendance,  he  might 
have  survived  the  syncope  or  fainting.  The  Coroner  having 
remarked  upon  the  painful  nature  of  the  case,  the  jury  re- 
turned the  following  verdict:  "That  deceased  died  from 
exhaustion  from  want  of  food  and  the  common  necessaries 
of  life;  also  through  want  of  medical  aid." 

improper  scene.  Od  the  second  floor  the  supper  tables  were  loaded  with 
every  delicacy  of  the  season.  That  your  readers  may  fonn  some  idea  of 
the  dainty  fare  of  the  Parisian  demi-monde,  I  copy  the  menu  of  the 
supper,  which  was  served  to  all  the  guests  (about  SOO)  seated  at  four 
o'clock.  Choice  Yquem,  Johannisberg,  Laf&tte,  Tokay,  and  champagne  of 
the  finest  vintages  were  served  most  lavishly  throughout  the  morning. 
After  supper  dandof  was  resumed  with  increased  animation,  and  the  bait 
terminated  with  a  caoum  diabolique  and  a  cancan  tTenfer  at  seven  in  the 
moming.i  (Morning  service—' Ere  the  fresh  lawns  appeared,  under  the 
opening  eyelids  of  the  Mom. — '')  Here  is  the  menu  :  — '  Consoromi  de 
Tolaille  k  la  Bagntion:  16  hors-d'txuvres  varies.  Bouch^es  k  la  Talleyraod, 
Saumons  frolds,  sauce  Bavigote.  Filets  <le  bceuf  en  Bellevue,  timbales 
milanaises,  chaudfroid  de  gibier.  Diodes  truffles.  PAt^  de  foies  gias, 
bnisions  d'^crevisses,  salades  vioAtiennes,  gel^es  blanches  aux  fruits,  gtteaux 
maneini,  parisiens  et  parisiennes.     Fromages  glac^     Ananas.     Dessert.'" 

>  [Compare  Tlnw  and  Tide,  g  48  [Vol.  XVII.  p.  3AS),  and  Fori  Ctavigera,  Letter  S7, 
where  Rusfcia  refers  to  tbis  pnaasge,] 

'  [L^a/Ut*,  2B,  S6;  MUton,  however,  wrote  "bigli,"  not  "freib."] 
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87.  "Why  would  witness  not  go  into  the  workhouse?" 
you  ask.  Well,  the  poor  seem  to  have  a  prejudice  against 
the  workhouse  which  the  rich  have  not ;  for  of  course  every- 
one who  takes  a  pension  from  Government  goes  into  the 
workhouse  on  a  grand  scale:*  only  the  workhouses  for  the 
rich  do  not  involve  the  idea  of  work,  and  should  be  called 
play-houses.  But  the  poor  like  to  die  independently,  it  ap- 
pears ;  perhaps  if  we  made  the  play-houses  for  them  pretty 
and  pleasant  enough,  or  gave  them  their  pensions  at  home, 
and  allowed  them  a  little  introductory  peculation  with  the 
public  money,  their  minds  might  be  reconciled  to  the  con- 
ditions. Meantime,  here  are  the  facts :  we  make  our  relief 
either  so  insulting  to  them,  or  so  painful,  that  they  rather 
die  than  take  it  at  our  hands;  or,  for  third  alternative,  we 
leave  them  so  untaiight  and  foolish  that  they  starve  like 
brute  creatures,  wild  and  dumb,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
or  what  to  ask.  1  say,  you  despise  compassion ;  if  you  did 
not,  such  a  newspaper  paragraph  would  be  as  impossible  in 
a  Christian  country  as  a  deliberate  assassination  permitted 
in  its  public  streets.t  "  Christian,"  did  I  say  ?  Alas  I  if  we 
were  but  wholesomely  un-Christian,  it  would  be  impossible : 

*  Please  observe  this  statement,  and  think  of  it,  and  conaidrr  bow  it 
happens  that  a  poor  old  woman  will  be  ashamed  to  take  a  shilling  a  week 
from  the  eouatrj — but  no  one  is  ashamed  to  take  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
a  year.* 

t  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  such  a  paper  as  the  Pall  Malt  Gazette  estab- 
lished ;  for  the  power  of  the  press  in  tlie  bands  of  highly  educated  men.  In 
independent  position,  and  of  honest  purpose,  may  indeed  become  all  that  it 
has  been  hitherto  vainly  vaunted  to  be.  Its  editor  will  therefore,  I  doubt 
not,  pardon  me,  in  that,  by  very  reason  of  my  respect  for  the  journal,  I 
do  not  let  pass  unnoticed  an  article  in  its  thiid  number,  page  5,  which  was 
wrong  in  every  word  of  it,  with  the  intense  wrongness  which  only  an  honest 
man  can  achieve  who  has  taken  a  false  turn  of  thought  in  the  outset,  and 
is  following  it,  regardless  of  consequences.  It  contained  at  the  end  this 
notable  passage  :— 

"  The  bread  of  affliction,  and  the  water  of  affliction, — aye,  and  the  bed- 
steads and  blankets  of  affliction^  are  the  very  utmost  that  the  law  ought  to 
^ve  to  oatcatU  merely  at  mUcasU."  I  merely  put  beside  this  expression  of 
the  gentlemanly  mind  of  England  in    1865,   a  part  of  the  message  which 

'  [On  the  subject  of  pensions  for  the  poor,  see  A  Jovjbr  Ever,  g  129  (VoL  XVI. 
f.  113),  and  Unto  llut  Lait,  Prefitce  (Vol.  XVU.  p.  22).] 
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it  is  our  ima^nary  ChiistiBiiity  that  helps  us  to  (»numt 
these  crimes,  for  we  revel  and  luxuriate  in  our  fiiith,  for 
the  lewd  sensation  of  it;  dressing  it  up,  like  everything 
else,  in  fiction.  The  dramatic  Christianity  of  the  organ 
and  aisle,  of  dawn-service  and  twilight-revival — ^the  Chris- 
tianity, which  we  do  not  fear  to  mix  the  mockery  of, 
pictorially,  with  our  play  about  the  devil,  in  our  Sat&ndlas, 
— Roberts,-~Fausts ;  ^  chanting  hymns  through  traceried  win- 
dows for  background  effect,  and  artistically  modulating  the 
"  Dio "  through  variation  on  variation  of  mimicked  prayer : 
(while  we  distribute  tracts,  next  day,  for  the  benefit  of  un- 
cultivated swearers,  upon  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  signi- 
fication of  the  Third  Comnumdment ; — )  this  gas-lighted,  and 

Isaiah  was  ordered  to  "lift  up  hia  voice  lilce  a  teumpet"*  in  declaring  to 
the  geDtlemen  of  his  day :  "Ye  fast  for  strife,  and  to  smite  with  the  fist  of 
wickedness.  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen,  to  deal  thy  bread  to 
the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  thai  are  catt  out  (margin,  '  aEBicted ') 
to  t^  house?"  The  falsehood  on  which  the  writer  had  mentally  fonndea 
himself,  as  previously  stated  by  him,  was  this:  "To  confoond  the  functions 
of  the  dispensers  of  the  poor-rates  with  those  of  the  dispensers  of  a  chari- 
table institution  is  a  great  and  pernicious  error."  This  sentence  is  so  accu- 
rately and  exquisitely  wrong,  that  its  substance  must  be  thus  reversed  in 
our  minds  before  we  can  deal  with  any  existing  problem  of  national  dlstoess. 
"To  understand  that  the  dispensers  of  the  poor-rates  are  the  almoners  of 
the  nation,  and  should  distribute  its  alms  with  a  gentleness  and  freedom  of 
hand  as  much  greater  and  franker  than  that  possible  to  individual  chari^, 
as  the  collective  national  wisdom  and  power  may  be  supposed  greater  than 
those  of  any  single  person,  is  the  foundation  of  all  law  respecting  pauper- 
ism." (Since  this  was  written  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  become  a  mere 
party  paper — like  the  rest;  but  it  writes  well,  and  docs  more  good  than 
mischief  on  the  whole.)* 

'  [To  Guunod's  Faiut  Ruskin  refsrs  also  in  Fort  Clavigem,  Letter  82 ;  to  Balfs's 
Satanilla,  not  slsevhere;  to  Msyerbeer's  Sebert  It  Diable,   below,   p.   MS,  and  in 


!Mn  Lamp*  { 
*  risaUli  h 


'The  words  in  brackets  were  added  In  1871.  The  PiUi  MaU  Qaxette  had  been 
started  by  Mr.  Geom  Smith  (Rnskin't  publisher)  on  February  7,  186fi ;  the  editor 
WIS  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  who  contiiined  to  occupy  that  post  till  1880.  The 
paper  was  anaounoed  aa  independent  In  politica,  and  it  was  to  be  largely  devoted 
to  original  articles  on  "pubOo  aflairs,  literature,  the  arts,  and  all  the  influences 
which  strengthen  or  dissipate  society."  Ruskin  ibowed  his  Interest  in  the  new 
paper  by  contributing  maoy  letter*  in  l&6fi  (see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  SOd  *«f.).  In  1871 
the  paper  was  Inclining  towards  the  Conservative  party,  sua  in  succeeding  vears 
it  becatna  a  strong  supporter  of  Disrseli ;  as  at  a  later  stage  (under  a  new  editor) 
of  Gladstone.] 
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gas-inspired  Christiaiiity,  we  are  triumphant  in,  and  draw 
back  the  hem  of  our  robes, from  the  touch  of  the  heretics 
who  dispute  it.  But  to  do  a  piece  of  common  Christian 
righteousness  in  a  plain  English  word  or  deed;  to  make 
Christian  law  any  rule  of  life,  and  found  one  National  act 
or  hope  thereon, — we  know  too  well  what  our  faith  comes 
to  for  that !  You  might  sooner  get  lightning  out  of  incense 
smoke  than  true  action  or  passicm  out  of  your  modem  Eng- 
lish rdigion.  You  had  better  get  rid  of  the  smoke,  and 
the  organ  pipes,  both :  leave  them,  and  the  Gothic  windows, 
and  the  painted  glass,  to  the  property  man;  give  up  your 
carburetted  hydrogen  ghost*  in  one  healthy  expiration,  uid 
look  after  Lazarus  at  the  doorstep.*  For  there  is  a  true 
Church  wherever  one  hand  meets  another  helpfully,  and 
that  is  the  only  holy  or  Mother  Church  which  ever  was,  or 
ever  shall  be. 

88.  All  these  pleasures  then,  and  all  these  virtues,  I  re- 
peat, you  nationally  despise.  You  have,  indeed,  men  among 
you  who  do  not;  by  whose  work,  by  whose  strength,  by 
whose  life,  by  whose  death,  you  live,  and  never  thank  them. 
Your  wealth,  your  amusement,  your  pride,  would  all  be 
alike  impossible,  but  for  those  whom  you  scorn  or  forget. 
The  policeman,  who  is  walking  up  and  down  the  black  lane 
all  night  to  watch  the  guilt  you  have  created  there;  and 
may  have  his  brains  beaten  out,  and  be  maimed  for  life,  at 
any  moment,  and  never  be  thanked;  the  sailor  wrestling 
with  the  sea's  rage ;  the  quiet  student  poring  over  his  book 
or  his  vial ;  the  common  worker,  without  pruse,  and  nearly 
witiiout  bread,  fulfilling  his  task  as  your  horses  drag  your 
carts,  hopeless,  and  spiomed  of  all:  these  are  the  men  by 
whom  England  lives ;  but  they  are  not  the  nation ;  they 
aie  only  the  body  and  nervous  force  of  it,  acting  still  from 
old  habit  in  a  convtUsive  perseverance,  while  the  mind  is 

^  rRaakiii  plan  on  the  word,  with  MArenee  to  "Pepper*!  Oho«t"— an  iUiwieD 
cMuea  by  reflection  from  s  mirror  by  the  ai^  of  some  rtrong  illuminatiiig  V^nt, 
■uch  aa  carburetted  hydrogen  ni — whicli  wai  attractiuff  the  public  at  tb«  Poly- 
tecbnie  iii  IBM.] 

»  [Luke  xri.  ».] 
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gone.^    Our    National    wish    and    purpose    are  only  to    be    f 
amused ;  *  our  National  religion  is  the  performance  o£  chuich    ;' 
ceremcmies,  and  preaching  of  soporific  truUis  (or  untruths)    1 
to  keep  the  mob  quietly  at  work,  while  we   amuse  our- 
selves; and  the  necessity  for  this  amusement  is  fastening 
(m  us,  as  a  feverous  disease  of  parched  throat  and  wander-     ] 
ing  eyes — senseless,  dissolute,  merciless.     How  literally  that 
word  Dig-Kisc,    the  Negation    and    impossibility   of  Base, 
expresses  the  entire  moral  state  of  our  Bnglish   Industry 
and  its  Amusements! 

89.  When  men  are  rightly  occupied,  their  amusement 
grows  out  of  their  woric,  as  the  colour-petals  out  of  a  fruit- 
ful flower; — when  they  are  faithfully  helpful  and  compas- 
sionate, all  their  emotions  become  steady,  deep,  perpetual, 
and  vivifying  to  the  soul  as  the  natural  pulse  to  the  body. 
But  now,  having  no  true  buaness,  we  pour  our  whole  mascu- 
line energy  into  the  finlse  business  of  money-making;  and 
having  no  true  emotion,  we  must  have  false  emotions  dressed 
up  for  us  to  play  with,  not  innocently,  as  children  with 
dolls,  but  guiltily  and  darkly,  as  the  idolatrous  Jews  with 
their  pictures  on  cavern  widls,  which  men  had  to  dig  to 
detect.'  The  justice  we  do  not  execute,  we  mimic  in  the 
novel  and  on  the  stage ;  for  the  beauty  we  destroy  in  nature, 
we  substitute  the  metamorphosis  of  the  pantomime,  and 
(the  human  nature  of  us  imperatively  requiring  awe  and 
sorrow  of  xmie  kind)  for  the  noble  grief  we  should  have 
home  with  our  fellows,  and  the  pure  tears  we  should  have 
wept  with  them,  we  gloat  over  the  pathos  of  the  police 
court,  and  gather  the  night-dew  of  the  grave. 

40.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  true  significance  of 
these  things ;  the  &cts  are  frightful  enough ; — ^the  measure 
of  national  fault  involved  in  them  is  perhaps  not  as  great  as 
it  would  at  first  seem.     We  permit,  or  cause,  thousands  of 

■  rConpare  Vol  fAmo,  g  81,  when  Rukiii  reftn  to  thii  pungv.] 
*  [Compue  tlM  qooUtioD    from    Young  in  Time  mA  Tide,  §  19   (Vol.  XVII. 
p.  3M).] 

» tEiekW  Tiii  7-lt] 
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deaths  daily,  but  we  mean  no  harm ;  we  set  fire  to  houses, 
and  ravage  peasants'  fields,  yet  we  should  be  sony  to  find 
we  had  inji^ed  anybody.  We  are  still  kind  at  heart;  still 
capable  of  virtue,  but  only  as  children  are.  Chalmers,  at 
the  end  of  his  long  life,  having  had  much  power  with  the 
pubhc,  being  plagued  in  some  serious  matter  by  a  refer- 
ence to  "  public  opinion,"  uttered  the  impatient  exclamation, 
"  The  pubhc  is  just  a  great  baby  1 "  And  the  reason  that  I 
have  allowed  all  these  graver  subjects  of  thought  to  mix 
themselves  up  with  an  inquiry  into  methods  of  reading, 
is  that,  the  more  I  see  of  our  national  faults  or  miseries, 
the  more  they  resolve  tiiemselves  into  conditions  of  childish 
illiterateness  and  want  of  education  in  the  most  <n*dinsry 
habits  of  thought.  It  is,  I  repeat,  not  vice,  not  selfishness, 
not  dulness  of  brain,  which  we  have  to  lament ;  but  an  un- 
reachable schoolboy's  recklessness,  only  difiering  from  the 
bue  schoolboy's  in  its  incapacity  of  being  helped,  because 
it  acknowledges  no  master. 

41.  There  is  a  curious  type  of  us  given  in  one  of  the 
lovely,  neglected  works  of  the  last  of  our  great  painters. 
It  is  a  drawing  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  churchyard,  and  of  its 
brook,  and  valley,  and  hills,  and  folded  morning  sky  beyond.' 
And  unmindful  alike  of  these,  and  of  the  dead  who  have 
left  these  for  other  valleys  and  for  other  skies,  a  group  oi 
schoolboys  have  piled  thdr  little  Ixx^s  upon  a  grave,  to 
strike  them  off  with  stones.  So,  also,  we  {day  with  the 
words  of  the  dead  that  would  teach  us,  and  strike  them 
far  from  us  with  our  bitter,  reckless  will;  little  thinking 
that  those  leaves  which  the  wind  scatters  had  been  piled, 
not  only  upon  a  gravestone,  but  upon  the  seal  of  an  en- 
chanted vault — nay,  the  gate  of  a  great  city  of  sleeping 
kings,  who  would  awake  for  us  and  walk  with  us,  if  we 
knew  but  how  to  call  them  by  their  names.  How  often, 
even  if  we  lift  the  marble  entnuice  gate,  do  we  but  wander 
among  those  old  kings  in  their  repose,  and  finger  the  robes 

>  [For  •  dMeription  of  tliU  drnrinc  ms  3fod»m  Paiatmv,  voL  It.  (Vol.  VI 
pp.  26j  381).] 
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they  lie  in,  and  stir  the  crowns  on  their  foreheads;  and 
still  they  are  silent  to  via,  and  seem  but  a  dusty  imagery, 
because  we  know  not  the  incantation  of  the  heart  that 
would  wake  them; — which,  if  they  once  heard,  they  would 
start  up  to  meet  us  in  their  power  of  long  ago,  narrowly 
to  look  upon  us,  and  consider  us;  and,  as  the  fallen 
kings  of  Hades  meet  the  newly  fallen,  saying,  "Art  thou 
also  become  weak,  as  we — art  thou  also  become  one  of 
us?"'  so  would  these  kings,  with  their  undinuned,  un- 
shaken diadems,  meet  us,  saying,  "Art  thou  also  become 
pure  and  mighty  of  heart  as  we — art  thou  also  become  one 
of  us?" 

42.  Mi^ty  of  heart,  mi^ty  of  mind — "  magnanimous " 
— ^to  be  this,  is  indeed  to  be  great  in  life;  to  become  this 
increasin^y,  is,  indeed,  to  "advance  in  life," — in  life  itself 
—not  in  the  trappings  of  it  My  Mends,  do  you  remember 
that  <dd  Scythian  custom,  when  the  head  of  a  house  died?* 
How  he  was  dressed  in  his  finest  dress,  and  set  in  his 
chariot,  and  carried  about  to  his  iriends'  houses;  and  each 
c^  them  placed  him  at  his  table's  head,  and  all  feasted  in 
his  presence?  Suppose  it  were  offered  to  you  in  plain 
won^  as  it  »  offered  to  you  in  dire  facts,  that  you  should 
gain  this  Scythian  h<Hiour,  gradually,  while  you  yet  thouj^t 
yourself  alive.  Su{^>ose  the  offer  were  this:  You  shall  die 
slowly;  your  blood  shall  daily  grow  cold,  your  fie^  petrify, 
your  heart  beat  at  last  only  as  a  rusted  group  of  iron  valves. 
Your  life  shall  fade  from  you,  and  sink  through  the  earth 
into  the  ice  of  Caiua;'  but,  day  by  day,  your  body  shall 
be  dressed  more  gaily,  and  set  in  higher  chariots,  and  have 
more  orders  on  its  breast — crowns  on  its  head,  if  you  wilL 
Men  shall  bow  befcne  it,  stare  and  shout  round  it,  crowd 
after  it  up  and  down  the  streets ;  build  palaces  for  it,  feast 

>  [iMdah  xjr.  la] 

*  [HarodoUu,  ir.  73-     Compu«  Riiikin'a  "Seytfaka"   po«M:  Vol.  II.  pp.  43, 

■  [/ii^nu,  zxzil.  The  fint  wad  oatormoat  ling  of  tha  frown  drclo,  whieli  hold* 
thoM  who  IwTa  done  TJolence  to  their  own  kindnd,  U  callad  Cuna,  from  th«  fint 
mudaror.  8m  kIm  It^ftnu,  r.  107,  and  conpu*  AMm,  Fair  and  JPtHi,  §  IJt.  8m 
aito  below,  p.  367.] 
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with  it  at  their  tables'  heads  all  the  night  long;  your  soul 
shall  stay  enough  within  it  to  know  what  they  do,  and  feel 
the  weight  of  the  golden  dress  on  its  shoulders,  and  the 
furrow  of  the  crown-edge  on  the  skull; — no  more.  Would 
you  take  the  offer,  verbally  made  by  the  death-angel  ? 
Would  the  meanest  among  us  take  it,  think  you  ?  Yet 
practically  and  verily  we  grasp  at  it,  every  one  of  us,  in  a 
measure ;  many  of  us  grasp  at  it  in  its  fulness  of  horror. 
Every  man  accepts  it,  who  desires  to  advance  in  Ufe  with- 
out knowing  what  life  is ;  who  means  only  that  he  is  to 
get  more  horses,  and  more  fbotmen,  and  more  fortune,  and 
more  public  honour,  and — not  more  personal  soul.  He  only 
is  advancing  in  life,  whose  heart  is  getting  softer,  whose 
blood  warmer,  whose  brain  quicker,  whose  spirit  is  entering 
into  Living*  peace.  And  the  men  who  have  this  life  in 
them  are  the  true  lords  or  kings  of  the  earth — they,  and 
they  only.  All  other  kingships,  so  far  as  th^  are  true,  are 
only  the  practical  issue  and  expression  of  theirs ;  if  less 
than  this,  they  are  either  dramatic  royalties, — costly  shows, 
set  off,  indeed,  with  real  jeweb,  instead  of  tinsel — but  still 
only  the  toys  of  nations;  or  else  they  are  no  royalties  at 
all,  but  tyrannies,  or  the  mere  active  and  practical  issue  of 
national  folly ;  for  which  reason  I  have  said  of  them  else- 
where, "  Visible  governments  are  the  toys  of  some  nations 
the  diseases  of  others,  the  harness  of  some,  the  burdens  of 
more."' 

48.  But  I  have  no  words  for  the  wonder  with  which  I 
hear  Kinghood  still  spoken  of,  even  among  thoughtful  men, 
as  if  governed  nations  were  a  personal  property,  and  might 
be  bought  and  sold,  or  otherwise  acquired,  as  sheep,  of 
whose  flesh  their  king  was  to  feed,  and  whose  fleece  he  was 
to  gather;  as  if  Achilles'  indignant  epithet  of  base  kings, 

1  [Mtaitra  Pvlnerit,  §  122,  Vol.  XVU.  p.  245.] 

*  [Romuit  viii.  6 :  "To  b«  •piritiullf  minded  U  life  and  pcue."] 
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"people-eating,"^  were  the  constant  and  proper  title  of  all 
monarchs ;  and  the  enlargement  of  a  king's  dominion  meant 
the  same  thing  as  the  Increase  of  a  private  man's  estate  I 
Kings  who  think  so,  faowev^  powerful,  can  no  more  be 
the  true  kings  of  the  nation  dian  gadflies  are  the  longs  of 
a  hin-se;  they  suck  it,  and  may  drive  it  wild,  but  do  not 
guide  it.  They,  and  their  courts,  and  their  armies  are,  if  one 
could  see  clearly,  only  a  laige  species  of  marsh  mosquito, 
with  baymet  proboscis  and  melodious,  band-mastered  trum- 
peting, in  the  summer  air ;  the  twilight  being,  perhaps, 
sometimes  fiairer,  but  hardly  more  wholesome,  for  its  glitter- 
ing mists  of  midge  companies.  The  true  kings,  meanwhile, 
rule  quietly,  if  at  all,  and  hate  ruling;*  too  many  of  them 
make  "  il  gran  rifiuto " ;  *  and  if  they  do  not,  the  mob,  as 
soon  as  they  are  likely  to  become  useful  to  it,  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  its  "gran  lifluto"  of  them. 

44.  Yet  the  visible  king  may  also  be  a  true  one,  some 
day,  if  ever  day  comes  when  he  will  estimate  his  dominion 
by  the  force  of  it, — not  the  geographical  bomidaries.  It 
matters  very  little  whetlier  Trent  cuts  you  a  cantel  out 
here,*  or  RJiine  rounds  you  a  castle  less  there.  But  it 
does  matter  to  you,  king  of  men,  whether  you  can  verily 
say  to  this  man,  "  Gro,**  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another, 
"Come,"  and  he  cometh.'  Whether  you  can  tium  your 
people,  as  you  can  Trent — and  where  it  is  that  you  bid 
them  come,  and  where  go.  It  matters  to  you,  king  of 
men,  whether  your  people  hate  you,  and  die  by  you, 
or  love  you,  and  live  by  you.  You  may  measure  your 
d(»ninion  by  multitudes,  better  than  1^  miles;  and  count 

1  rSwMjlipiK :  niad,  i.  201.1 
■  [Sm  Plato,  BtpubHo,  1.  347.; 


[Mirtio,  iii.  60 :  compaie  Leetant  on  Art,  %  2e.] 

[Tha  rafsrence  i»  to  1  Setny  IV.,  iJI.  1,  101,  When  Hotstan 

w  divjiioa  vt  the  kincdom,  the  conne  of  the  Trent  nnfitirl 


in  tM  divjiioa  vt  the  kingdom,  the  conne  of  the  Trant  nnfitirlj  diminiihei  hie 

■Iwre: — 

"  See  how  thU  river  ooium  me  ennking  In, 
And  cut*  me  from  the  beat  of  all  my  lend 
A  huge  helf-moon,  ■  monatroue  eantol  out."] 
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degrees  of  love-latitude,  not  from,  but  to,  a  wonderftiUy 
wann  and  infinite  equator. 

45.  Measure  I  —  nay,  you  cumot  measure.  Who  shall 
measure  the  difTerence  between  the  power  of  those  who 
"do  and  teach,"'  and  who  are  greatest  in  the  kingdoms  of 
earth,  as  of  heaven — and  the  power  of  those  who  undo,  and 
consume — whose  power,  at  the  fullest,  is  only  the  power  at 
the  moth  and  the  rust  ?  Strange  I  to  think  how  the  Moth- 
kings  lay  up  treasures  for  the  moth;  and  the  Rust-kings, 
who  are  to  their  peoples'  strength  as  rust  to  armour,  lay 
up  treasures  for  the  rust;  and  the  Robber-kings,  treasures 
tor  the  robber;  but  how  few  kings  have  ever  laid  up  trea- 
sures that  needed  no  guarding — treasures  of  which,  the  more 
thieves  there  were,  the  better  I  Broidered  robe,  only  to  be 
rent ;  helm  and  sword,  only  to  be  dimmed ;  jewel  and  gold, 
(mly  to  be  scattered; — ^there  hare  been  three  kinds  of 
kings  who  have  gathered  these.  Suppose  there  ever  should 
arise  a  Fourth  order  of  kings,  who  had  read,  in  some 
obscure  writing  of  long  ago,  that  there  was  a  Foiuth  kind 
of  treasure,*  which  the  jewel  and  gold  could  not  equal, 
neither  should  it  be  valued  with  pure  gold.  A  web  made 
Csir  in  the  weaving,  by  Athena's  shuttle ;  an  armour,  foiged 
in  divine  fire  by  Vulcanian  force;  a  gold  to  be  mined  in 
Ute  very  sun's  red  heart,  where  he  sets  over  the  Del- 
phian cli£^ ; — deep-pictured  tissue ; — impenetrable  armour ; 
— potable  gold  1  * — tiie  three  great  Angels  of  Conduct, 
Toil,  and  Thought,*  still  calling  to  us,  and  waiting  at  the 
posts  of  our  doors,  to  lead  us,  with  their  winged  power, 
and  guide  us,  with  their  unerring  eyes,  by  the  path  which 
no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  has  not  seen  1 ' 

1  [Matthew  <r.  19.    For  the  BiUe  rafenncM  wliich  follow.  Me  Matthew  vi.  19,  20;] 
■  ^oe  Job  zzviU.  12-19 ;  "Bnt  where  ibkll  wNdom  be  found,"  etc] 

*  [Tbe  term  uaed  in  alcbemv  for  ^M  diwoti^  in  nitro-hydrocMoric  acid>  nip- 
poeed  to  eantain  the  elixir  of  life.] 

*  [For  Athena,  "the  Spirit  of  Wiedom  in  Conduct";  Volcan,  "the  Spirit  of 
Wiadom  in  Adeptetion,  or  of  aervieeehle  labonr"  ;  uid  Apollo,  "the  S^rH  of  Ugbt 
and  a  mountain  Siririt,  beeaaae  the  lun  teenu  fiiit  to  riae  and  eet  upon  the  hllb," 
■ee  CkHiu  i^Aglata,  %  12.] 

*  [Job  xxviiL  70 
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Suppose  kings  should  ever  arise,  who  heard  and  believed 
this  word,  anii  at  last  gathered  and  brought  forth  treasures 
of — Wisdom— for  their  people? 

46.  Think  what  an  amazing  business  that  would  be  I 
How  inconcavable,  in  the  state  of  our  present  national 
wisdom  I  That  we  should  bring  up  our  peasants  to  a  book 
exisrcise  instead  of  a  bayonet  exercise  1^-organise,  drill,  main- 
tain with  pay,  and  good  generalship,  armies  of  thinkers, 
instead  of  armies  of  stabbers  I — ^find  national  amusement  in 
reading-rooms  as  well  as  rifle-grounds ;  give  prizes  for  a  &ir 
shot  at  a  fact,  as  well  as  for  a  leadai  splash  on  a  target. 
What  an  absurd  idea  it  seems,  put  fairly  in  words,  that 
the  wealth  of  the  capitalists  of  civilised  nations  should  ever 
come  to  ^u^ort  literature^.instead  of  war  I 

47.  Have  yet  patience  with  me,  while  I  read  you  a 
single  sentence  out  of  the  only  book,  properly  to  be  called 
a  book,  that  I  have  yet  written  myself,  the  one  that  will 
stand  (if  anything  stand),  surest  and  longest  of  all  work  of 
mine.^ 

"  It  ii  one  TCiy  awful  Form  of  tbe  operation  of  wealth  in  Europe  that  it 
is  entirely  capitaliata'  wealth  which  supports  unjust  wan.  Just  wan  do  not 
need  so  much  money  to  support  them  ;  for  most  of  the  men  who  wage 
such,  wage  them  gratis;  but  for  an  unjust  war,  men's  bodies  and  souls 
haTC  both  to  be  bought ;  and  the  best  tooli  of  war  for  them  besides, 
which  make  such  war  costly  to  the  maximum  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  cost  of 
base  fear,  and  angry  luapiclon,  between  nations  which  have  not  grace  nor 
honesty  enough  in  idl  their  multitudes  to  buy  an  hour's  peace  of  mind  with; 
as,  at  present,  France  and  Bngland,  purchasing  of  each  other  ten  millions 
sterling  worth  of  consternation,  annually  (a  remarkably  light  crop,  half 
thorns  and  half  aspen  leaves,  sown,  reaped,  and  granaried  by  the  '  science ' 
of  the  modem  pohtlcal  economist,  teaching  covetousness  instead  of  truth). 
And,  all  unjust  war  being  supportable,  if  not  by  [Milage  of  the  enemy, 
only  by  loans  from  capitalists,  these  loans  are  repaid  by  subsequent  taxa- 
tion of  the  people,  who  appear  to  have  no  will  in  the  matter,  the  capita- 
lists' will  being  the  primary  root  of  the  war;  but  its  real  root  is  the 
OOTetoasness  of  the  whole  nation,  rendering  it  incapable  of  faith,  frank- 
ness, or  justice,  and  bringing  about,  therefore,  in  due  time,  bis  own  separate 
Ion  and  punishment  to  eadi  person." 


>  [[Tnte  6Ut  Latl,  g  76  ».,  VoL  XVII.  pp.  103-104. 
tKprwMd  by  Ruskin  of  tliat  book,  sm  ibid.,  p.  17.] 


And  for  tlie  opinion  here 
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48.  France  and  England  literally,  observe,  buy  panic 
of  each  other;  they  pay,  each  of  them,  for  ten  thousand- 
thousand-poimds'-worth  of  terror,  a  year.^  Now  suppose,  in- 
stead of  buying  these  ten  millions*  worth  of  panic  annually, 
th^  made  up  their  minds  to  be  at  peace  with  each  other, 
and  buy  ten  millions'  worth  of  knowledge  annually ;  and 
that  each  nation  spent  its  ten  thousand  thousand  pounds  a 
year  in  founding  royal  libraries,  royal  art  galleries,  royal 
museums,  royal  gardens,  and  places  of  rest*  Might  it  not 
be  better  somewhat  for  both  French  and  English? 

49.  It  will  be  long,  yet,  before  that  comes  to  pass.' 
Nevertheless,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  royal  or 
national  libraries  wUl  be  founded  in  every  considerable  city, 
with  a  royal  series  of  books  in  them ;  *  the  same  series  in 
every  one  of  them,  chosen  books,  the  best  in  every  kind, 
prepared  for  that  national  series  in  the  most  perfect  way 
possible ;  their  text  printed  all  on  leaves  of  equal  size,  broad 
of  margin,  and  divided  into  pleasant  volumes,  light  in  the 
hand,  beautiful,  and  strong,  and  thorough  as  examples  of 
binders'  work ;  and  that  these  great  hbraries  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  all  clean  and  orderly  persons  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  evening;  strict  law  being  enforced  for  this  clean- 
liness and  quietness. 

50.  I  could  shape  for  you  other  plans,  for  art-galleries, 
and  for  natural  history  galleries,  and  for  many  precious — 
many,  it  seems  to  me,  needful — things ;  but  tiiis  book  plan 
is  the  easiest  and  needfullest,  and  would  prove  a  consider- 
able tonic  to  what  we  call  our  British  constitution,  which 
has  fallen  dropsical  of  late,  and  has  an  evil  thirst,  and  evil 
hunger,  and  wants  healthier   feeding.     You  have  got  its 

>  rComiMre  Vol.  XVIL  p.  104] 

*  [Rusldn  ratumed  to  the  anbject  of  muMQiti*  mnd  "plaoat  of  rest"  ia  ku  Icetare 
at  th«  Rojml  Inrtitatioo  ia  1867 '.  mo  Vol.  XIX.] 

*  [The  firat  Act,  autliorising  municipalitiei  to  provide  Free  librmriea  oat  of  tlie 
mtea,  wu  paned  in  18fiO,  bat  progrev  under  It  hid  been  verr  tlow.  In  1860 
there  were  onl^  23  nich  libraries  in  Eng'Und  and  Wales,  and  in  1870  only  30. 
There  are  now  (190JS)  aboot  3fi0.] 

*  [Rtukin's  ''Sfaepherds'  Ubniy"  (KUioUeoa  Pattonim)  was  an  attempt  in  thli 
direction ;  eee  hia  Pnbce,  §  1,  to  2%<  Boommitt  qf  Zmophm.'] 
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com  laws  repealed  for  it;  try  if  you  cannot  get  com  laws 
established  for  it,  dealing  in  a  better  Iwead ; — bread  made  of 
that  old  endiaQted  Arabian  grain,  the  Sesame,  which  opena 
doors; — doors  not  of  robbers',  but  of  Kings*,  Treasuries.* 


NOTE   TO   §   80' 

Respecting  the  increase  of  rent  by  the  deaths  fxf  the 
poor,  for  evidence  of  which  see  the  jn«face  to  the  Medical 
Officer's  report  to  the  Frivy  Council,  just  published,  there 
are  su^^stions  in  its  preface  which  will  make  some  stir 
among  us,'  I  &ncy,  respecting  which  let  me  note  these 
points  following: — 

There  are  two  theories  on  the  subject  of  land  now 
abroad,  and  in  contention;  both  false. 

The  first  is  that,  by  Heavenly  law,  there  have  always 
existed,  and  must  continue  to  exist,  a  certain  number  of 
hereditarily  sacred  persons  to  whom  the  earth,  air,  and 
water  of  the  world  belong,  as  personal  property ;  of  which 
earth,  air,  and  water,  these  persons  may,  at  their  pleasure, 
permit,  or  forbid,  the  rest  of  the  human  race  to  eat,  to 

^  [Eda.  1-4  had  mi  MldiUoiiMl  panraph  :— 

"Frienda,  the  treuariM  of  traa  king!  sra  tha  ■tT«eta  of  their  oitiee ; 
uii  the  ^Id  they  ftathar,  which  for  other*  ia  aa  the  mire  of  tiw  atrMti, 
changei  itaelf,  for  Uiem  and  thwr  people,  into  a  orTttalliiie  pavetaeot  fo 
erannore."] 

*  [In  eda.  1-i  this  note  appeued  aa  a  footnote  to  g  90  (aee  abor*,  p.  82  n.).  It 
there  began,  "S««  the  eriduioe  in  the  ■  ■  ■"] 

*  [See  The  Seaaah  Beport  qf  the  Medieal  (^feer  </  Iha  Prk^  CouneU,  1S64.  The 
Mediakl  Ofiteer  waa  Rnikin'i  friend,  John  Simon  (for  whom  tee  Vol.  XVIJ.  p.  MO  «.} 
The  report  contained  an  eihaiutive  iaqulrv  into  the  honae-aocommooation  of 
the  acncultnnl  and  other  Ubourera  in  rural  diatricta.  In  hii  prebtory  remarks 
the  Medical  Ofllcer  emphasiaed  the  evila  diacloeed  by  thia  inquiry ;  the  acoommoda- 
tiou,  be  found,  was  soinetimes  "swiniih";  landlorda,  in  order  to  rednce  their 
liability  to  the  poor  rate,  declined  to  build  cottagea ;  and  "in  th«  open  villa^ 
oottago-apecalator*  buy  "crapa  of  land  which  thev  throng  as  denaely  aa  they  can 
with  tlM  cheapert  of  hovels.  Simon  denonneed  the  state  of  thinn  aa  "a  reproach 
to  the  civilisation  of  BoKlaud,"  and  a  serioua  danger  to  the  poblic  health.  "The 
ulterior  queation,"  he  tiud,  "which  will  I  think  have  to  be  considered  is  this — 
whether  all  land  which  requiiea  labour  onght  not  to  be  held  liable  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  oontaioing  a  certain  proportion  of  suitable  labouma'  dwellings."] 
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breathe,  or  to  drink.  This  theory  is  not  for  many  years 
longer  tenable.  The  adverse  theory  is  that  a  division  at 
the  land  of  the  worid  among  the  mob  of  the  world  would 
immediately  elevate  the  said  mob  into  sacred  personages; 
that  houses  would  then  build  themselves,  and  com  grow  of 
itself;  and  that  everybody  would  be  able  to  live,  without 
doing  any  work  for  his  Uving.  This  theory  would  also  be 
found  highly  imtenable  in  practice. 

It  will,  however,  require  some  rough  experiments  and 
rouj^ier  catastrophes,*  before  the  generality  of  persons  will 
be  convinced  that  no  law  ccmceming  anything—least  of  all 
concerning  land,  for  either  holding  or  dividing  it,  or  rent- 
ing it  high,  or  renting  it  low — ^would  be  of  the  smallest 
ultimate  use  to  the  people,  so  long  as  the  general  contest 
for  life,  and  for  the  means  of  life,  remains  one  of  mere 
Inrutal  competition.  That  contest,  in  an  unprincipled  nation, 
will  take  one  deadly  form  or  another,  whatever  laws  you 
make  against  it.  For  instuice,  it  would  be  an  oitirely 
wholesome  law  for  England,  if  it  could  be  carried,  that 
maximum  limits  should  be  assigned  to  incomes  according 
to  classes;*  and  that  every  nobleman's  income  should  be 
paid  to  him  as  a  fixed  salary  or  pension  by  the  nation ;  and 
not  squeezed  by  him  in  variable  sums,  at  discretion,  out  of 
the  tenants  of  his  Umd.  But  if  you  could  get  such  a  law 
passed  to-morrow,  and  if,  which  would  be  farther  necessary, 
you  could  fix  the  value  of  the  assigned  incomes  by  making  a 
given  weight  of  pure  bread  legal  tender '  for  a  given  siun,  a 
twelvemonth  would  not  pass  before  another  currency  would 
have  been  tacitly  established,  and  the  power  of  accumulated 
wealth  would  ha.ve  re-asserted  itself  in  some  other  article, 

>  [Ed*.  1-4  Kdd,  "eren  in  tliii  mi^Baiiuii-Iiglitod  epoch."  At  the  tima  when 
Ruikln  wrat*  "ma^^Mlum  li^t"  was  &nt  sttractiiig  ■tt«Dtioii  by  iti  brilliuiM: 
we  the  luea  «f  the  termi  (1800  uid  1864)  dt«d  in  Mnrray'i  Ntm  BnsHfh  DkHmarg. 
Compkre  Ctetut  ^  -^^Ma,  §  38.] 

*  [On  thii  mibjeot,  compare  VoL  XVII.  pp.  ^2,  4X1,  4M ;  on  fixed  mlariea 
to  landowoen,  tbUL,  p.  430.} 

*  [Iliewordi  "legid  tender"  in  eds.  1-4  were  bya  printer'!  errar  omitted  from 
the  edition  of  1B7I,  and  tbii  blunder  Iiai  been  reprodnoad  in  erery  auliaeqiieat 
Iwne,  enept  tlie  "Coronation  Edition."  On  ib»  iniiiject  of  a  earrencT  baMd  on 
'    ■    »  Vol  XVIL  pp.  aoo,  488.] 
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ot  some  other  inugimuy  sign.  There  is  only  one  cure  for 
public  distress  — and  that  is  public  education,  directed  to 
m^e  men  thou^tfiil,  merciful,  and  just.  There  are,  in- 
deed, many  laws  conceivable  which  would  gradually  better 
and  strengthen  the  national  temper ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  such  as  the  nati<xial  temper  must  be  much  bettered 
before  it  would  bear.  A  nation  in  its  youth  may  be  helped 
by  laire^-as  a  weak  child  by  backboards,  but  wlwn  it  is  old 
it  cannot  that  way  stroigthen  its  crooked  spine. 

And  besides ;  the  problem  of  land,  at  its  worst,  is  a  hye 
one ;  distribute  the  earth  as  you  will,  the  principal  questirai 
remains  inexorable, — Who  is  to  dig  it?  Which  of  us,  in 
brief  word,  is  to  do  the  hard  and  dirty  work  for  the  rest, 
and  for  what  pay?  Who  is  to  do  the  pleasant  and  clean 
wotk,  and  for  what  pay?  Who  is  to  do  no  work,  and  for 
what  pay  ?  And  there  are  curious  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tions connected  with  these.  How  £ur  is  it  lawful  to  suck  a 
portion  of  the  soul  out  of  a  great  many  persons,  in  order 
to  put  the  abstracted  psychical  quantities  together  and  make 
one  very  beautiful  or  ideal  soul  ?  If  we  had  to  deal  with 
mere  blood  instead  of  spirit,  (and  the  thing  might  literally 
be  done — as  it  has  been  done  with  infants  before  now) — so 
that  it  were  possible,  by  taking  a  certain  quantity  of  blood 
frcHn  the  arms  of  a  given  number  of  the  mob,  and  putting 
it  all  into  one  person,  to  make  a  more  azure-blooded  gentle- 
man of  him,  the  thing  would  of  course  be  managed ;  but 
secretly,  I  should  conceive.  But  now,  because  it  is  brain 
and  soul  that  we  abstract,  not  visible  blood,  it  can  be  done 
quite  openly,  and  we  live,  we  gentlemen,  on  delicatest  prey, 
after  the  manner  of  weasels;  that  is  to  say,  we  keep  a 
certain  number  of  clowns  digging  and  ditching,  and  generally 
stupefied,  in  order  that  we,  being  fed  gratis,  may  have  all 
the  thJTibing  and  feeling  to  ourselves.*  Yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  sud  for  this.  A  highly-bred  and  trained  Eng- 
lish, French,  Austrian,  or  Italian  gentleman  (much  more  a 

>  [With  thii  pMMgs  MRnpara  Vol.  XVIL  pp.  xdz.-i).] 
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lady),  is  a  great  production, — a  better  production  than  most 
statues;  being  beautifully  coloured  as  well  as  shaped,  and 
plus  all  the  btains ;  a  glorious  thing  to  look  at,  a  wonderful 
thing  to  talk  to ;  and  you  cannot  have  it,  any  more  thui  a 
pyramid  or  a  church,  but  by  sacrifice  of  much  contributed 
life.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  build  a  beautiful  human 
creature  than  a  beautiful  dome  ra-  steeple— and  more  de- 
lightful to  look  up  rev^«ntly  to  a  creature  &r  above  us, 
than  to  a  wall;  only  ihe  beautiful  human  creature  will 
have  some  duties  to  do  in  return — duties  of  living  belfry 
and  rampart — of  which  presently/ 

>  [This  puaage  wu  orifiaAUv  (u  ezplained  4lNiTe)  a  footnote  to  g  30;  and  the 
reference  in  "presently"  ii  to  |g  12  *eg.] 
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LECTURE  II.— LILIES 

OF  QUEENS'  GARDENS 

"Be  thon  glad,  oh  thirsting  Desert;  let  the  desert  be  nude  cheerfid^ 
■od  bloom  u  the  lily ;  and  the  barren  places  of  Jordan  shall  run  wild  with 
wood." — Isaiah  zxxr.  1  (Septnagint  >}. 

51.  It  will,  pahaps,  be  well,  as  this  Lecture  is  the  sequel 
of  one  {neriously  giren,  that  I  should  shortly  state  to  you 
my  general  intention  in  both.  The  questions  specially  pro- 
p(»ed  to  you  in  the  first,  namely,  How  and  What  to  Read, 
rose  out  of  a  fiu*  deeper  one,  which  it  was  my  endeavour 
to  make  you  propose  earnestly  to  yoursdlves,  namely,  JFliy 
to  Read.  I  want  you  to  feel,  with  me,  that  whatever  ad- 
vantages we  possess  in  the  present  day  in  the  diffusion  of 
education  and  of  literature,  can  only  be  rightly  used  by 
any  of  us  when  we  have  apprehended  clearly  what  educa- 
tion is  to  lead  to,  «m1  lit^ature  to  teach.  I  wish  you  to 
see  that  both  well-directed  moral  training  and  well-diosen 
reading  lead  to  the  possession  of  a  power  over  the  ill- 
guided  and  illiterate,  which  is,  according  to  the  measure  of 
it,  in  the  truest  sense,  kiiigly ;  conferring  indeed  the  purest 

■  [In  ed«.  1-4  the  motto  was  diffBrent; — 

— with  a  footnote  rofaning  to  "CantidM  iL  2."  "A*  the  Ug  ameitg  Ikonu.  to  it 
mu  l«ve  Muong  Uia  danghters."  lu  his  aim  copjt  of  the  Gist  edition,  Htukin  had 
soMtitated  for  the  Greek,  "Et  breve  Uliam" — from  one  of  his  fsmurite  lines 
in  Horace  (Ctfw,  i.  36,  16).  "What  a  {glorious  line  of  Horace  that  is,"  he  wrote 
to  his  ftthw  (Monwz,  September  IB,  1B69),  "of  the  flowers  laid  on  bis  table  «* 
bis  Mend  r  ' 


the  life  of  the  green  plant,  and  fading  of  the  blossom,  in  two  words;  bat  I  can't 
give  70D  tbe  sweet  metre  of  it;  70a  ongbt  to  hear  it  snng,  as  it  was  meant  to  be; 
and  Oie  expiring  of  the  laat  short  low  svllables."] 
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kingship  that  can  exist  am<Hig  men:  too  many  other  king- 
ships (however  distinguished  by  visible  insignia  or  matenal 
power)  being  either  spectral,  or  tyrumous; — spectral — liiat 
is  to  say,  aspects  and  shadows  only  of  royalty,  hollow  as 
death,  and  which  only  the  "likeness  of  a  langly  crown 
have  on:"*  or  else — tyrannous — ^that  is  to  say,  substituting 
their  own  will  for  the  law  of  justice  and  love  by  which  id] 
true  kings  rule. 

52.  There  is,  then,  I  repeat — and  as  I  want  to  leave 
this  idea  with  you,  I  begin  with  it,  and  shall  end  with  it 
— only  one  pure  kind  of  kingship;  an  inevitable  and  eternal 
kind,  crowned  or  not;  the  kingship,  namely,  which  consists 
in  a  stronger  moral  state,  ami  a  truer  thoughtful  state, 
than  that  of  others;  enabling  you,  theref(M«,  to  guide,  or 
to  raise  them.  Obs^ve  that  wcHrd  "State";  we  have  got 
into  a  loose  way  of  using  it.  It  means  literally  the  stand- 
ing and  stability  of  a  thing;  and  you  have  the  fiill  force 
of  it  in  the  derived  word  "  statue  " — "  the  immovable  thing." 
A  king's  majesty  or  "state,"  thai,  and  the  right  of  his 
kingdom  to  be  called  a  state,  depends  on  the  movelessness 
oi  both  :^without  tremor,  without  quiver  of  balance ;  estab- 
lished and  enthicmed  upon  a  foundation  of  eternal  law 
which  nothing  can  alter,  nor  overthrow. 

58.  Believing  that  all  literature  and  all  education  are 
only  useful  so  far  as  th^  tend  to  confirm  this  cahn,  bener 
ficent,  and  therefore  kindly,  power — first,  over  ourselves, 
and,  through  ourselves,  over  all  around  us, — I  am  now 
going  to  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  farther,  what  special 
portion  or  kind  of  this  royal  authority,  arising  out  of  noble 
education,  may  rightly  be  possessed  by  women;  and  how 
tar  they  also  are  called  to  a  true  queenly  power, — ^not  in 
their  households  merely,  but  over  all  within  their  sphere. 
And  in  what  sense,  if  they  rightly  understood  and  exercised 
this  royal  or  gracious  influence,  the  order  and  beauty  in- 
duced by  such  benignant  power  would  justify  us  in  speaking 

■  [i^rodiM  Loit,  iL  67a] 
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of  the  territories   over  which   each   of  them   reigned,   as 
"Queens'  Gardens." 

54.  And  here,  in  the  very  outset,  we  are  met  by  a  far 
deeper  question,  which — strange  though  this  may  seem — re- 
mains among  many  of  us  yet  quite  undecided  in  spite  of  its 
infinite  importance. 

We  cannot  determine  what  the  queenly  power  of  women 
should  be,  until  we  are  agreed  what  their  ordinary  power 
should  be.  We  cannot  consider  how  education  may  fit 
theai  for  any  widely  extending  duty,  until  we  are  agreed 
what  is  their  true  constant  duty.  And  there  never  was  a 
time  when  wilder  words  were  spoken,  or  more  vain  imagi- 
nation permitted,  respecting  this  question — quite  vital  to  all 
social  happiness.  The  rdations  of  the  womanly  to  the 
manly  nature,  their  different  capacities  of  intellect  or  of 
virtue,  seem  never  to  have  been  yet  estimated  with  entire 
consent  We  hear  of  the  "mission"  and  of  the  "ri^ts" 
of  Woman,  as  if  these  could  ever  be  separate  &om  the 
mission  and  the  rights  of  Man — as  if  she  and  her  lord  woe 
creatures  of  independent  kind,  and  of  irreconcilable  claim, 
This,  at  least,  is  wrong.  And  not  less  wrong — perhaps 
even  more  foolishly  wrong  (for  I  will  anticipate  thus  far 
what  I  hope  to  prove) — is  the  idea  that  woman  is  only  the 
shadow  and  attendant  image  of  her  lord,  owing  him  a 
thoughtless  and  servile  obedience,  and  supported  alt<^;etfaer 
in  her  weakness  by  the  pre-eminence  of  his  fortitude. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  most  foolish  of  all  errors  respecting 
her  who  was  made  to  be  the  helpmate  of  man.  As  if  he 
could  be  helped  effectively  by  a  shadow,  or  worthily  by  a 
sUvel 

55.  Let  us  try,  then,  whether  we  cannot  get  at  some 
clear  and  hwmonious  idea  (it  must  be  harmonious  if  it  is 
true)  of  what  womanly  mind  and  virtue  are  in  power  and 
office,  with  respect  to  man's ;  and  how  their  relaticms, 
ri^tly  acce^xted,  aid  and  increase  the  vigour  end  honour 
and  authority  of  both. 

And  now  I  must  repeat  one  thing  I  said  in  the  last 
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lecture :  ^  namely,  that  the  first  use  of  education  was  to  en- 
able us  to  consult  with  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  men  on 
all  points  of  earnest  difficulty.  That  to  use  books  rightly, 
was  to  go  to  them  for  help :  to  appeal  to  them,  when  our 
own  knowledge  and  power  of  thought  failed :  to  be  led  by 
them  into  wider  sight, — ^purer  conception, — ^than  our  own, 
and  receive  from  them  tiie  united  sentence  of  the  judges 
and  councils  of  all  time,  against  our  solitary  and  tmstable 
opinion. 

Let  us  do  this  now.  Let  us  see  whether  the  greatest, 
the  wisest,  the  purest-hearted  of  all  ages  are  agreed  in  any 
wise  on  this  point:  let  us  hear  the  testimony  they  have 
left  respecting  Yrhat  they  held  to  be,  the  true  dignity  of 
woman  and  her  mode  of  help  to  man. 

56.  And  first  let  us  take  Shakespeare. 

Note  Ivoadly  in  the  outset,  Shakespeare  has  no  heroes ; 
— he  has  only  heroines.  Tha«  is  not  one  entirely  heroic 
figure  in  all  his  pla3rs,  except  the  sli^t  sketch  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  exaggerated  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage ;  and 
the  still  slitter  Valentine  in  The  7\vo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona.  In  his  laboured  and  perfect  plays  you  have  no 
hero.  Othello  would  have  been  one,  if  his  simplicity  had 
not  been  so  great  as  to  leave  him  the  prey  of  every  base 
|n:actice  round  him ;  but  he  is  the  only  example  even 
approximating  to  the  heroic  type.  Coriolanus — Csesar — 
Antony  stand  in  fiawed  strength,  and  fall  by  thdr  vani- 
ties ; — Hamlet  is  indolent,  and  drowsily  speculative ;  Romeo 
an  impatient  boy;  the  Merchant  of  Venice  languidly  sub- 
missive to  adverse  fortune ;  Kent,  in  King  Lear,  is  entirely 
noble  at  heart,  but  too  rough  and  unpolished  to  be  of  true 
use  at  the  critical  time,  and  he  sinks  into  the  office  of 
a  servant  only.  Orlando,  no  less  noble,  is  yet  the  despair- 
ing t(^  of  chance,  followed,  comfbrted,  saved  by  Rosalind. 
Whereas  tiiere  is  hardly  a  play  that  has  not  a  perfect 
woman  in  it,  steadfast  in  grave  hope,  and  errorless  purpose: 

1  [AboTB,  p.  AB,  §  6.] 
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Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Isabella,  Hemiione,  Imogen,  Queen 
Catherine,  Perdita,  Sylvia.  Viola,  Rosalind,  Helena,  and 
last,  and  periiaps  loveliest,  Virgilia,  are  all  fiiultless ;  con- 
ceived in  the  highest  heroic  type  of  humanity.* 

57.  Then  observe,  secondly. 

The  catastrophe  of  every  play  is  caused  always  by  the 
folly  or  fault  of  a  man;  the  redemption,  if  there  be  any, 
is  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  woman,  and,  fiuling  that, 
there  is  none.  The  catastrophe  of  King  Lear  is  owing  to 
his  own  want  of  judgment,  his  impatient  vanity,  his  mis- 
understanding of  his  children;  the  virtue  of  his  one  true 
daughter  would  have  saved  him  from  all  the  injuries  of  the 
others,  unless  he  had  cast  hear  away  from  him;  as  it  is, 
she  all  but  saves  him. 

Of  Othello  I  need  not  trace  the  tale;-»nor  the  one 
weakness  of  his  so  mighty  love ;  nor  the  infbrioril^  of  his 
perceptive  intellect  to  that  even  of  the  second  woman  dtisx- 
acter  in  the  play,  the  Emilia  who  dies  in  wild  testimony 
against  his  error :— - 

"  Oh,  murdcroui  eoxcomb  I  what  sbonld  woh  a  totA 
Do  with  BO  good  a  wife  i"* 

In  Bwneo  and  Juliet,  tiie  wise  and  brave  stratagem 
of  the  wife  is  brought  to  rmnous  Issue  by  the  reckless 
impatience  of  her  husband.  In  Winter's  Tale,  find  in 
Cymbeiine,  the  happiness  and  existoice  of  two  princely 
households,  lost  through  long  years,  and  imperilled  to  the 
death  by  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  the  husbands,  are  re- 
deoned  at  last  by  the  queenly  patience  and  wisdom  of  the 
wives.  In  Meature  Jor  Meamre,  the  foul  injustice  of  the 
judge,  and  the  foul  cowardice  of  the  brother,  are  opposed 

*  [For  Ruildu'i  nuuij  rallBranoM  to  tbo  plB^i  aad  cbuaetMi  ban  mantioiui,  Ma 
tha  Genaral  Index.  Compuv,  Mpeeialty,  for  Cordelia  and  Virgilia — "Uie  two 
woman  wbom  ba  hu  giftad  with  the  deapwt  Krala,"  Aeadamf  Jtr«fa».  18S6  fVoL  XIV. 
p.  16) ;  for  Perdita—"  the  moat  perfect  ctodT  of  the  oModta  of  rolgaritr,  Atadrnm/ 
yaUi,  1U9  (VoL  XIV.  p.  243  n.),  and  Modern  PaMen,  toL  ir.  (Vol.  VL  a.  442); 
for  Opbelikj  Modem  Painter*,  toL  it.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  44I-44il) ;  and  for  Othello,  Art 
Oavigtra,  Letter*  83  and  91.] 

■  [Act  T.  (0.  2,  238.] 
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to  the  victorious  tnitii  and  adamantine  purity  of  a  woman. 
In  Coriohmu,  the  mother's  counsel,  acted  upon  in  time, 
would  have  saved  her  son  from  all  evil;  bis  momentary 
forgetiuhiess  of  it  is  his  ruin;  her  prayer,  at  last  granted, 
saves  him — not,  indeed,  from  death,  but  from  the  curse  of 
living  as  the  destroyer  of  his  country. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Julia,  constant  against  the 
fickleness  of  a  lovw  who  is  a  mere  wicked  child? — of 
Helena,  against  Uie  petulance  and  insult  of  a  careless  youth  ? 
— of  the  patience  of  Hero,  the  passion  of  Beatrice,  and  the 
calmly  devoted  wisdom  of  the  "xmlessoned  girl,"*  who  ap- 
pears among  the  helplessness,  the  blindness,  and  the  vindic- 
tive passions  of  men,  as  a  gentle  angel,  brining  courage 
and  safety  by  her  presence;  and  defeating  the  worst  malig- 
nities of  crime  by  what  women  are  fancied  most  to  fail  in, 
— ^precision  and  acciu'acy  of  thought  ?  * 

58.  Obsare,  further,  among  all  the  principal  figures 
in  Shakespeare's  plays,  there  is  only  one  weak  woman — 
Ophelia;  and  it  is  because  she  &ils  Hamlet  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  is  not,  and  cannot  in  her  nature  be,  a  guide 
to  him  when  he  needs  her  most,  that  all  the  bitter  catas- 
trophe follows.  Finally,  though  there  are  three  wicked 
women  among  the  principal  figures — Lady  Macbeth,  Regan, 
and  Goneril — ^they  are  felt  at  once  to  be  fiightfiil  excep- 
tions to  the  ordmary  laws  of  life;  fatal  in  their  influence 
also,  in  proportion  to  the  power  for  good  which  they  have 
abandoned. 

Such,  in  Inoad  light,  is  Shakespeare's  testimony  to  the 
position  and  character  of  women  in  humaii  life.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  infallibly  fiuthfid  and  wise  counselloni, — ificor- 
ruptibly  just  and  pure  examples — strong  always  to  sanctify, 
even  when  they  cannot  save. 

99.  Not  as  in  any  wise  comparable  in  knowledge  of  the 

>  [PortiA'a  dMoription  of  horaelf :  Mtreiuaa  tj  YtniM,  iU.  2,  1A9.] 
*  [Eda.  \-\  rMd  :~ 

" .  .  .  M  a  g«Dtle  vwel,  to  wve  meralj'  bjr  her  preaence,  and  defeat  the 

wont  lotontitiei  of  enme  hj  har  iniile?"] 
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nature  of  man, — still  less  in  hb  understanding  of  the  causes 
and  courses  of  &te, — but  only  as  the  writer  who  has  given 
us  the  broadest  view  of  the  conditions  and  modes  of  ordinary 
thought  in  modem  society,  I  ask  you  next  to  receive  the 
witness  of  Walter  Scott.^ 

I  put  aside  his  merely  romantic  prose  writings  as  of  no 
value,  and  though  the  early  romantic  poetry  is  very  beauti- 
ful, its  testimony  is  of  no  weight,  other  than  that  of  a  boy's 
ideal.  But  his  true  works,  studied  from  Scottish  life,  bear 
a  true  witness;  and  in  the  whole  range  of  these,  there  are 
but  three  men  who  reach  the  heroic  type* — Dandle  Din- 
mont,  Rob  Roy,  and  Claverhouse;  of  these,  one  is  a  border 
fiumer;  another  a  freebooter;  the  third  a  soldier  in  a  bad 
cause.  And  these  touch  the  ideal  of  heroism  only  in  their 
courage  and  faith,  together  with  a  strong,  but  uncultivated, 
or  mistakenly  applied,  intellectual  power;  while  his  younger 
tnea  are  the  gentiemanly  playthings  of  fantastic  fortune,  and 
cmly  by  aid  {or  accident)  of  that  fbrtune,  survive,  not 
vanqui^,  the  trials  they  involuntarily  sustain.  Of  any  dis- 
ciplined,  or  consistent  character,  earnest  in  a  purpose  wisely 
cimceived,  or  dealing  with  forms  of  hostile  evil,  definitely 
challenged  and  resolutely  subdued,  there  is  no  trace  in  ins 
conceptions  of  young  men.  Whereas  in  his  imaginations  of 
women, — in  the  characters  of  Ellen  Douglas,  of  Flora  Mac- 
Ivor,  Rose  Bradwardine,  Catherine  Sejrton,  Diana  Vernon, 
Lilias  Redgauntlet,  Alice  Bridgenortii,  Alice  Lee,  and 
Jeanie  Deans, — with  endless  varieties  of  grace,  tmdemess, 

*  I  ought,  in  order  to  make  this  aueition  fiillj  undentood,  to  hare 
noted  the  varioua  weaknesaes  which  lower  the  ide»l  of  other  great  characters 
of  men  in  the  Waverlej  novels— the  selfishness  and  narrowness  of  thought  in 
Redgauntlet,  the  weak  religious  enthusiann  in  Edward  Glendinnltig,  and 
the  like ;  and  I  ought  to  have  noticed  that  there  are  several  quite  perfect 
characters  sketched  sometimea  in  the  backgrounds ;  three — let  us  accept 
jo^uslr  this  courtesy  to  England  and  her  soldiers — are  English  officers  : 
Col<Hiel  Gardiner,  Colonel  Talbot,  and  Colonel  Mannering. 

'  [Here  again  for  manr  references  to  the  characters  and  tale^  tee  the  Genwal 
Index ;  eompiiTing  especiaUy  the  paavgei  In  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul.^ 
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and  intdlectual  power,  we  find  in  all  a  quite  infallible* 
sense  of  dignity  and  justice ;  a  fearless,  instant,  and  un- 
tiring self-sacrifice,  to  even  the  appearance  of  duty,  much 
more  to  its  real  clsims;  and,  finally,  a  patimt  wisdom  of 
deeply-restrained  affection,  which  does  infinitdy  more  than 
protect  its  objects  frcMU  a  momentary  error;  it  gradually 
forms,  animates,  and  exahs  the  characters  of  the  unworthy 
lovers,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  tale,  we  are  just  able,  uid 
Bo  more,  to  take  patience  in  hearing  of  their  unmerited 


So  that,  in  all  cases,  with  Scott  as  with  Shakespeare,  it 
is  the  woman  who  watches  over,  teaches,  and  guides  the 
youth ;  it  is  never,  by  any  chance,  the  youth  who  watches 
over,  or  educates,  his  mistress. 

60.  Next  take,  though  more  briefly,  graver  testimony— 
that  of  the  great  Italiuis  and  Greeks.  You  know  well  the 
plan  of  Dante's  great  poem — that  it  is  a  love-poem  to  his 
dead  lady;  a  song  of  praise  for  her  watch  over  his  sooL 
Stooping  only  to  pity,  never  to  love,  she  yet  saves  him 
from  destruction— •saves  him  from  helL  He  is  going  eter- 
nally astray  in  despair ;  she  comes  down  frvm  heaven  to 
his  help,  and  throughout  the  ascents  of  Paradise  is  his 
teacho',  interpreting  for  him  the  most  dilBcoit  truths, 
divine  and  human;  and  leading  him,  with  rebuke  upon  re- 
buke, from  star  to  star. 

I  do  not  insist  upon  Dante's  conception ;  if  I  began  I 
could  not  cease :  besides,  you  might  think  this  a  wild  imagi- 
nation of  one  poet's  heart.  So  I  will  rather  read  to  you  a 
few  verses  of  the  deliberate  writing  of  a  knigfat  of  Pisa  to 
his  living  lady,  wholly  characteristic  of  the  feeling  of  all 
the  noblest  men  of  the  thirte»ith,  or  early  fourteenth,  e&Or 
tury,  preserved  unong  many  other  such  records  of  knightly 
honour  and  love,  which  Dante  Rossetti  has  gathered  for  us 
from  among  the  early  Italian  poets.' 

^  [Edt.  1-4  nii  "uid  IneriUble"  aft«r  "inUlible."] 

*  [Th«  poem  ii  by  Fknnucdo  d»l  Basno,  Piuno :  tec  Rossetti'a  DanU  and  kit 
<Kttif,  pp.  331-S32  (ed.  1874).] 
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"  For  lo !  thy  kw  Is  puaed 

That  tfali  my  love  should  Dumifegtl)'  be 

To  serve  and  honour  thee : 
And  ao  I  do;  and  tay  delight  Is  foil, 
Accepted  for  the  servant  of  thy  ru)e. 

"Wthout  abnost,  I  am  all  rapturous, 

Stncc  thus  my  will  was  sat 
To  serve,  thoti  flower  of  Joy,  thine  excellence : 
Nor  ever  seems  it  anything  could  roase 

A  pain  or  a  regret. 
Bat  OB  thee  dwells  my  erery  thought  and  Bense; 
Considering  that  from  thee  all  virtues  s{H«ad 

As  from  a  fountain  head, — 
T*al  im  %  0i  it  wudomfi  bal  mail, 

A»d  hmtmr  wilJttmlfail, 
With  whom  each  sovereign  good  dwells  separate. 
Fulfilling  the  perfection  of  thy  state. 

"Lady,  since  I  coooelved 
Thy  pleasurable  aspect  in  my  heart. 

My  life  hai  beat  apart 
I*  Miuiig  bri^tnai  and  iMt  place  of  tmtkf 

Which  till  that  time,  good  sooth, 
Groped  among  shadows  in  a  darken'd  place. 

Where  many  hours  and  days 
It  baldly  erer  had  lemember'd  good. 

But  now  n^  servitude 
Is  thine,  and  I  am  fall  of  joy  and  rest. 

A  man  from  a  wild  beast 
Tboa  madest  me,  sinoc  for  thy  love  I  lived." 

61.  You  may  think  perhaps  a  Greek  knight  would  have 
had  a  lower  estimate  of  women  than  this  Christian  lorer. 
His  spiritual  subjection  to  them  was  indeed  not  so  abso- 
lute ;  but  as  regards  their  own  personal  character,  it  was 
only  because  you  could  not  have  followed  me  so  easOy,  that 
I  did  not  take  the  Gre^  women  instead  of  Shakespeare's; 
and  instance,  for  chief  ideal  types  of  human  beauty  and 
ftith,  the  simple  mother's  and  wife's  heart  of  Andromache; 
the  divine,  yet  rejected  wisdom  of  Cassandra;  the  playful 
kindness  and  simple  piincess-Iife  of  happy  Nausicaa;  the 
housewifely  calm  of  that  of  Poidope,  with  its  watch  upon 
the  sea;  tiie  ever  patient,  fearless,  hopelessly  devoted  piety 
of  the  sister,  and  daughter,  in  Antigone;  the  bowing  down  <rf 
Iphigenia,  lamb-like  and  dlent;  and  finally,  the  expectation 
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of  the  resurrection,  made  clear  to  the  soul  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  return  from  her  grave  of  that  Alcestis,  who,  to  save 
her  husband,  had  passed  calmly  through  the  bitterness  of 
death.' 

62.  Now  I  could  multiply  witness  upon  witness  of  this 
kind  upon  you  if  I  had  time.  I  would  take  Chaucer,  and 
show  you  why  he  wrote  a  Legend  of  Good  Womrai ;  *  but 
no  Le^nd  of  Good  Men.  I  would  take  Spenser,  and  show 
you  how  all  his  fairy  knights  are  sometimes  deceived  and 
sometimes  vanquished;  but  the  soul  of  Una  is  never 
dark^ied,  uid  the  spear  of  Britomart  is  never  broken.'  Nay, 
I  could  go  back  into  the  mythical  teaching  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  show  you  how  the  great  people, — by  one 
of  whose  princesses  it  was  appointed  that  the  Lawgiver  of 
all  the  earth  should  be  educated*  rather  than  by  his  own 
kindred; — how  that  great  Egyptian  people,  wisest  then  of 
nations,  gave  to  their  Spirit  of  Wisdom  the  form  of  a 
Woman ;  and  into  her  hand,  for  a  symbol,  the  weaver's 
shuttle;  and  how  the  name  and  the  form  of  that  spirit, 
adopted,  believed,  and  obeyed  by  the  Greeks,  became  that 
Athena  of  the  olive-helm,  and  cloudy  shield,  to  faith  in 
whom  you  owe,  down  to  this  date,  whatever  you  hold 
most  precious  in  art,  in  literature,  or  in  types  of  national 
virtue.' 

OS.  But  I  will  not  wander  into  this  distant  and  mythical 
element ;  I  will  only  ask  you  to  give  its  legitimate  value  to 
the  testimony  of  these  great  i>oets  and  men  of  the  world, 
— consistent,  as  you  see  it  is,  on  this  head.     I  will  ask  you 

>  [For  other  raferancM  to  NaiuieM,  mo  Modem  Fainten,  vol.  iU.  (Vol  V.  p.  236) ; 
to  Penelope,  Quem  qf  the  Air,  §g  24,  33 ;  to  Antlstme,  Modem  PaitOert,  voL  v. 
(VoL  VIL  p.  272),  >nd  Vol  iTAmo,  §  214;  to  Iphigeai^  below,  p.  28ft  ».,  and 
Art  nfEnglmd,  §  13,  Momiagt  m  Flonmce,  g  48 ;  to  AlceetU,  Modem  Paknter*,  voL  ii. 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  20l),  and  *ol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  273  n.),  and  Leduret  on  AH,  §  92.] 

*  [ComMre  EOiie*  qf  the  Duel,  Note  i.  (below,  p.  361).] 

*  [For  Una,  lee  BUme*  tf  Veniee,  toL  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  408),  and  vol.  ill..  Appendix  2 

rol.  XI.  pp.  251  M}.);  for  Britomart,  Vol  X.  pp.  383,  406;  Cn«m  of  WiU  OHeo, 
119  (Mow,  p.  482) ;  and  The  Study  qf  AnMtectare,  k  10  (VoL  XIX.).] 
'  [See  Exodtu  iL  laj 

*  [What  Ruakin  here  angg^eeti  that  he  could  do,  he  preaently  did  in  hii  book 
upon  Athena,  The  Quwn  of  the  Air.  For  Nelth,  the  oorreaponding  goddeei  of  the 
Egrptiani,  aee  §  14  of  that  book  (Vol.  XIX) ;  and  Btkh*  </  the  Dtut,  Note  iii.  (below. 
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whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  these  men,  in  the  mun 
work  of  their  lives,  are  amusiiig  themselves  with  a  fictitious 
and  idle  view  oi  the  relations  between  man  and  woman; 
— nay,  worse  than  fictitious  or  idle ;  for  a  thing  may  be 
imaginaiy,  yet  desirable,  if  it  were  possible:  but  this,  their 
ideal  of  woman,  is,  according  to  our  common  idea  of  the 
marriage  relation,  whoUy  undesirable.  The  woman,  we  say, 
is  not  to  guide,  nor  even  to  think  for  herself.  The  man  is 
always  to  be  the  wiser;  he  is  to  be  the  thinker,  the  ruler, 
the  superior  in  knowledge  and  discretion,  as  in  power. 

64.  Is  it  not  somewhat  important  to  make  up  our  minds 
on  this  matter?  Are  all  these  great  men  mistakm,  or  are 
we?  Are  Shakespeare  and  ^schylus,  Dante  and  Homer, 
merely  dressing  dolls  for  us;  or,  worse  than  dolls,  unnatural 
visions,  the  realization  <^  which,  were  it  possible,  would 
bring  anarchy  into  all  households  and  ruin  into  all  affec- 
tions? Nay,  if  you  can  suppose  this,  take  lastiy  the  evi< 
dence  of  iacts,  given  by  the  human  heart  itsel£  In  all 
Christian  ages  which  have  been  remarkable  for  their  purity 
or  progress,  there  has  been  absolute  yielding  of  obedient 
devotion,  by  the  lover,  to  his  mistress.  I  say  obedient; 
— not  merely  enthusiastic  and  worshipping  in  imagination, 
but  entirely  subject,  recdving  frinn  the  beloved  woman, 
however  yoimg,  not  only  the  oicouragement,  the  praise, 
and  the  reward  of  all  toil,  but,  so  Se^  as  any  choice  is 
open,  or  any  question  difficult  of  decisi(»i,  the  Erection 
of  all  toil  That  chivalry,  to  the  abuse  and  dishonoiur  of 
which  are  attributable  primarily  whatever  is  cruel  in  war, 
unjust  in  peace,  or  corrupt  and  ignoble  in  domestic  rela^ 
tions;  and  to  the  original  puri^  and  power  of  which  we 
owe  the  defence  alike  of  faith,  of  law,  and  of  love;  that 
chivalry,  I  say,  in  its  very  first  conception  of  honourable 
life,  assimies  tiie  subjection  of  the  young  knight  to  the 
command — should  it  even  be  the  command  in  caprice — of 
his  lady.  It  assumes  this,  because  its  masters  knew  that 
the  first  and  necessary  impulse  of  every  truly  taught  and 
knightly   heart   is  this  of  blind  service  to  its  lady:   that 
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where  that  true  futh  and  captivity  are  not,  all  waywatd 
aud  wicked  passion  must  be ;  and  that  in  this  rapturous 
obedience  to  the  single  love  of  his  youth,  is  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  all  man's  strength,  and  the  continuance  of  all 
his  purposes.  And  this,  not  because  such  obedience  would 
be  safe,  or  honourable,  were  it  ever  rendered  to  the  un. 
worthy;  but  because  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  every 
noble  youth — ^it  u  impossible  for  every  one  rightly  truned 
—to  love  any  one  whose  gentle  counsd  he  cannot  trust, 
or  whose  prayer^  command  he  can  hesitate  to  obey. 

65.  I  do  not  insist  by  any  fiuther  ai^ument  on  this, 
for  I  think  it  should  commend  itself  at  once  to  your 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  and  to  your  feding  of  what 
should  be.  You  cannot  think  that  the  buckling  on  of 
the  kni^t's  armour  by  his  lady's  haod  was  a  mere  caprice 
vf  romantic  fashion.  It  is  the  type  of  an  eternal  truth 
-*wthat  the  soul's  armour  is  never  well  set  to  the  heart  un- 
less a  woBoan's  hand  has  braced  it;  and  it  is  only  when 
she  braces  it  loosely  that  the  honour  of  manhood  fails. 
Know  you  not  those  lovely  lines  —  I  would  they  were 
learned  by  all  youths  ladies  of  England : — 

"  Ah,  Imtcfiil  woman,  she  who  maj 
On  Imt  iwfet  telf  wt  her  own  price, 

Knowinz  he  cmnnot  chtxMc  but  pay. 

Mow  nas  she  cheapcn'd  Paradise ; 
How  giren  for  nought  her  priceless  gift. 

How  spoiled  the  bread  and  apill'd  the  wine. 
Which,  spent  with  due,  reapectiTe  thrift, 

Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  dlvlae!"* 

*  CwTutiy  htmore.     Yon  cannot  read  him  too  often  or  too  caiefiillyi 

as  far  as  I  know  he  ia  the  only  liring  poet  who  alwaya  strengthens  and 
parifiea;  the  othen  sometimes  darken,  and  nearly  always  depress  and  dts- 
,  tba  inaaginaUon  the;  deeply  seize.' 


*  [This  note  (exeept  only  the  words  "Corantry  Patmore")  was  uot  in  ada.  l-4> 
Pot  an  earlier  alluiian  to  Patmore't  poem,  aee  Vol  XV.  p.  227.  Ills  pasnfe  here 
fnotad  M  Prelude  i.  ("Hie  Prodigal")  to  Canto  vii.  (''Atna  and  The  Moon") 
«f  book  i.  part  L  oi  The  Angel  m  the  Hotue.  Patmore  omitted  "Tlie  Prodigal 
in  the  last  edition  ol  tlia  poem,  mbetitatiiig  another  prelnda  for  H  ("Lore's 
iMnortality").  Ia  readinc  the  passage,  Ruahin  altered  tbe  aaranth  line  to'^Whidi. 
granted  all  with  sacred  thrift  " :  we  bis  letter  to  Patmore  dven  in  the  Introduction  ; 

ibOM,  p.  U*.] 
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96.  Thus  mucb,  then,  respecting  ih&  relations  oi  lovert 
I  believe  you  will  accept  But  what  we  too  often  doubt 
is  the  fitness  of  the  continuance  of  such  a  relation  throi^^ 
out  the  whole  of  human  life.  We  ttdnk  it  jright  in  th« 
lover  and  mistress,  not  in  the  husband  and  wi£&  That  is 
to  say,  we  think  that  a  rever^it  and  toider  duty  is  dus 
to  me  whose  affection  we  still  doubt,  and  whose  charaetei 
we  as  yet  do  but  partially  and  distantly  discern ;  and  that 
this  reverence  and  duty  are  to  be  withdrawn  whtti  the 
affection  has  become  wholly  and  limitlessly  our  own,  and 
the  character  has  been  so  sifted  and  tried  that  we  fear  not 
to  entrust  it  with  the  happiness  of  our  lives.  Do  you  not 
see  how  ignoble  this  is,  as  well  as  how  unreasonable]  Do 
you  not  feel  that  marriage,— when  it  is  marriage  at  all,-^ 
is  only  the  seal  which  marks  the  vowed  transition  of  tem- 
porary into  untiring  service,  and  of  fitful  into  eternal  love  I 

67.  But  how,  you  will  ask,  is  the  idea  of  this  guiding 
fraction  of  the  woman  ^  rectmcilable  with  a  true  wifely 
subjection?  Simply  in  that  it  is  a  guiding,  not  a  deter* 
mining,  function.  Let  me  try  to  show  you  brid9y  how 
these  powers  seem  to  be  rightly  distinguishaUe. 

We  are  foolish,  and  without  excuse  foolish,  in  •p<*«ifi"g 
of  the  "superiority"  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  as  if  they 
could  be  compared  in  similar  things.  Each  has  what  th* 
other  has  not:  each  completes  the  other,  and  is  completed 
by  the  other:  they  are  in  nothing  alike,  and  the  hairiness 
and  perfecticn  of  both  depends  on  each  asking  and  receive 
log  from  the  other  what  the  other  only  can  give. 

68.  Now  their  separate  characters  are  briefly  these.  The 
man's  power  is  active,  progressive,  defoisive.  He  is  emi» 
nently  the  doer,  the  creator,  the  discoverer,  the  defender. 
His  intellect  is  for  speculation  and  invention ;  his  eseigy 
for  adventure,  for  war,  and  for  conquest,  whoever  war  is 
just,  wherever  conquest  necessary.    But  the  woman's  powcat 

'  [Compare  Fbn  (^migara.  Letter  80,  where  Raekia  refen  to  thie  lectara  oa 
women'*  "  power  to  do  wbktever  they  like  with  men  " :  and  cgmpen  tbU.,  Latter  90. 
Sm  «1w>  Omm  ^  Wm  (Hive,  §  189  (below,  p.  tfO).] 
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is  for  rule,  not  tot  battle, — and  her  intellect  is  not  for  in- 
vention or  creation,  but  for  sweet  ordering,  arrangement, 
and  decision.  She  sees  the  qualities  of  things,  their  claims, 
and  their  places.  Her  great  function  is  Praise;  she  enters 
into  no  contest,  but  infallibly  adjudges  the  crown  of  con* 
test  By  her  office,  and  place,  she  is  protected  tram  all 
danger  and  temptation.  The  man,  in  his  rough  woi^  in 
open  world,  must  encounter  all  peril  and  trial; — to  him, 
th«*efore,  must  be  the  failure,  the  offence,  the  inevitable 
error :  often  he  must  be  wounded,  or  subdued ;  often  misled ; 
and  akoays  hardened.  But  he  guards  the  woman  from  all 
this;  within  his  house,  as  ruled  by  her,  unless  she  herself 
has  sought  it,  need  enter  no  danger,  no  temptation,  no 
cause  of  error  or  offence.  This  is  l^e  true  nature  of  home 
— ^it  is  the  place  of  Peace ;  the  shelter,  not  only  from  all 
injury,  but  from  all  terror,  doubt,  and  division.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  not  this,  it  is  not  home;  so  far  as  the  anxieties 
of  the .  outer  life  penetrate  into  it,  and  the  inconsistently- 
minded,  unknown,  unloved,  or  hostile  society  of  the  outer 
world  is  allowed  by  either  husband  or  wife  to  cross  the 
threshold,  it  ceases  to  be  home;  it  is  then  only  a  part  of 
that  outer  world  which  you  have  roofed  over,  and  lighted 
fire  in.  But  so  far  as  it  is  a  sacred  place,  a  vestal  temple, 
a  temple  of  the  hearth  watched  over  by  Household  Gods, 
before  whose  faces  none  may  come  but  those  whom  they 
can  receive  with  love, — so  far  as  it  is  this,  and  roof  and 
fire  are  types  only  of  a  nobler  shade  and  lig^t, — shade  as 
of  the  rock  in  a  weary  land,'  and  light  as  of  the  Pharos 
in  the  stormy  sea ;  * — so  &r  it  vindicates  the  name,  and 
fulfils  the  praise,  of  Home. 

And  wherev^  a  true  wife  comes,  this  home  is  always 
round  her.  The  stars  only  may  be  ov&e  her  head ;  the 
glowworm  in  the  night-cold  grass  may  be  the  only  fire  at 
her  foot ;  but  home  is  yet  wherever  she  is ;  and  for  a  noble 
womim  it  strrtches  far  round  her,  better  than  ceiled  with 

■  rim>h  xxxa  2.] 

*  [Compu«  Seuen  Lati^,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  98  and  p.  119  m.] 
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cedar,  or  painted  with  Termilion,^  shedding  its  quiet  tight 
fiu",  for  those  who  else  were  homeless. 

69.  This,  then,  I  beliere  to  be, — ^will  you  not  admit  it  to 
be  ? — ^the  woman's  true  place  and  power.  But  do  not  you 
see  that,  to  fulfil  this,  she  must — as  for  as  one  can  use 
such  terms  of  a  human  creature — be  incapable  of  error  ?  So 
for  as  ^e  rules,  all  must  be  ri^t,  or  nothing  is.  ^  She  must 
be  enduringly,  incomiptibly  good;  instinctivdy,  infollibly 
wise — wise,  not  for  sdf-dcTelopment,  but  for  self-rmunda- 
tion :  wise,  not  that  she  may  set  herself  above  her  husband, 
but  that  she  may  never  fail  &om  his  side :  wise,  not  with 
the  narrowness  of  insolent  and  loveless  pride,  but  with  the 
passionate  gentleness  of  an  infinitely  variable,  because  in- 
finitely applicable,  modesty  of  service — ^the  true  changeful- 
ness  of  woman.*  .  In  that  great  sense — "La  donna  k  mobUe," 
not  "  Qual  pilim*  al  vento " ; '  no,  nor  yet  *'  Variable  as  the 
shade,  by  tiie  light  quivering  aspen  made";*  but  variable 
as  the  Sght,  manifold  in  fair  and  serene  division,  that  it 
may  take  the  colour  of  all  that  it  foils  upon,  and  exalt  it. 

70.  (II.)  I  have  been  trying,  thus  for,  to  show  you  what 
should  be  the  place,  and  what  the  power  of  woman.  Now, 
secondly,  we  ask.  What  kind  of  education  is  to  fit  her  for 
these? 

And  if  you  indeed  think  this  a  true  conception  of  her 
office  and  dignity,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  course 
of  education  which  would  fit  her  for  the  one,  and  raise  her 
to  the  other. 

The  first  of  our  duties  to  her — no  thoughtful  persons 
now  doubt  this, — is  to  secure  for  her  such  physical  training 
and  exercise  as  may  ccHifirm  her  health,  and  perfect  her 
beauty;  the  highest  refinement  of  that  beauty  being  un- 
attainable without  splendour  of  activity  and  of  delicate 
strength.  To  perfect  her  beauty,  I  say,  and  increase  its 
power;  it  cannot  be  too  powerful,  nor  shed  its  sacred  light 

'  [Jcremlili  xxii.  14.] 

■  ^omp««  Etkict  qf  tlu  Dtut,  %  88  (below,  p.  311).] 

■  rriie  vell-knowii  aong  in  Verdi'i  BisolttU).^ 
*  [jtfanaJm,  euto  H  30;] 
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too  for:  (Hily  rememba  that  all  physical  freedom  is  vain 
to  produce  beauty  without  a  corresponding  freedom  of 
heart.  There  are  two  passages  of  that  poet  who  is  dis- 
tinguished, it  seems  to  me,  from  all  others~not  by  power, 
but  by  exquisite  Tightness^ — which  point  you  to  the  source, 
and  describe  to  you,  in  a  few  syllables,  the  completion  of 
w<«aanly  beauty.  I  will  read  the  introductory  stanzas,  but 
the  last  is  the  one  I  wish  you  specially  to  notice: — 

"Three  yean  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Thea  Nature  laid,  '  A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  wai  never  sown; 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  lady  of  my  own. 

'  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  Impulse  j  and  with  me 

Tbc  girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 
Shidl  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle,  or  rwtrain. 

'The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her,  for  her  tile  willow  bend ; 

Not  shall  she  fall  to  see. 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

'  And  akd  Jktlmgi  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  heigh^ — 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell. 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give. 
While  she  and  I  together  live. 

Here  in  this  happy  dell,'"* 

"  Ftiai  feelings  of  delight,"  observe.  There  are  deadly 
fcelii^  of  delight ;  but  the  natural  ones  are  vital,  necessary 
to  vtacj  life. 

And  they  must  be  feelii^  of  delight,  if  they  are  to  be 

*  Obaerre,  it  is  "  Nature "  who  la  speaking  thronghout,  and  who  says, 
"while  she  and  I  together  live." 

>  [On  this  apprMiation  of  Wordsworth,  eanparft  FieUm,  Utir  mi  Pmii,  $  Sa] 
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vrttl.  Do  not  think  you  can  make  a  girl  lovely,  if  you  do 
not  make  her  happy.  There  is  not  one  restraint  you  put 
aa  a  good  girl's  nature — there  is  not  one  check  you  give  to 
her  instincts  of  aflfection  or  of  eflTort — ^which  will  not  be  in- 
delibly written  on  her  features,  with  s  hardness  wfaidi  is 
idl  the  more  painful  because  it  takes  away  the  brightness 
from  the  eyes  of  innocence,  and  the  chaim  from  the  brow 
of  virtue. 

71.  This  for  the  means :  now  note  the  end.  Take  frtnu 
the  same  poet,  in  two  lines,  a  perfect  description  of  womanly 
beauty— 

"A  coaatanance  In  which  did  isMt 
Sweet  record!,  promiiea  u  aweet."  ^ 

The  perfect  loveliness  of  a  woman's  countenance  can 
only  consist  in  that  majestic  peace,  which  is  founded  in  the 
memory  of  happy  and  useful  years, — ^full  of  sweet  records ; 
and  from  the  joining  of  this  with  that  yet  more  majestic 
childishness,  which  is  still  full  of  change  and  promise ; — 
opening  always — modest  at  once,  and  bright,  with  hope 
of  better  things  to  be  won,  and  to  be  bestowed.  There  is 
no  old  age  where  there  is  still  that  promise.' 

72.  Thus,  then,  you  have  first  to  mould  her  physical 
frame,  and  then,  as  the  strength  she  gains  will  permit  you, 
to  fill  and  temper  her  mind  with  all  knowledge  and  thoughts 
which  tend  to  confirm  its  natural  instincts  of  justice,  and 
refine  its  natural  tact  of  love. 

AH  such  knowledge  should  be  given  her  as  may  enable 
her  to  understand,  and  even  to  aid,  the  work  of  men :  and 
yet  it  should  be  given,  not  as  knowledge, — not  as  if  it  were, 
or  could  be,  for  her  an  olgect  to  know ;  but  only  to  feel, 
and  to  judge.  It  is  of  no  moment,  as  a  matter  of  pride  or 
perfectness  in  herself,  whether  she  knows  many  languages  or 
one;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost,  that  she  shoiUd  be  able  to 
show  kindness  to  a  strange,  and  to  understand  the  sweetness 
of  a  stranger's  tongue.      It  is  of  no  moment  to  her  own 

'  fProra  the  poem  beginning  "  She  wsa  m  pluntom  of  deUghf^ 
■  [£di.  1-4  add  "—it  it  vtenul  joath."] 
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worth  or  digmty  that  she  should  be  acquainted  with  this 
sdence  or  that ;  but  it  is  of  the  highest  that  she  should  be 
trained  in  habits  of  accurate  thought ;  that  she  should  under- 
stand the  meaning,  the  ineritableness,  and  the  loveliness  of 
natural  laws ;  and  follow  at  least  some  one  path  of  scientific 
attainment,  as  far  as  to  the  threshold  of  that  bitter  Valley  of 
Humiliation,^  into  which  only  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  men 
can  descend,  owning  themselves  for  ever  children,  gathoing 
pebbles  on  a  boui^ess  shore.*  It  is  of  little  consequence 
how  many  positions  of  cities  she  knows,  or  how  many  dates 
of  events,  or  names  of  celebrated  persons  —  it  is  not  the 
object  of  education  to  turn  the  woman  into  a  dictionary; 
but  it  is  deeply  necessary  that  she  should  be  taught  to  enter 
with  her  whole  personality  into  the  history  she  reads;  to 
picture  the  passages  of  it  vitally  in  her  own  bright  imagi- 
nation ; .  to  apprehend,  with  her  fine  instincts,  the  pathetic 
circumstances  and  dramatic  relations,  which  the  historian 
too  often  only  eclipses  by  his  reasoning,  and  disconnects  by 
his  arrangement:  it  is  for  her  to  trace  the  hidden  equities 
of  divine  reward,  and  catch  sight,  through  the  darkness,  of 
the  fateful  threads  of  woven  fire  that  connect  error  with 
retribution.  But,  chiefly  of  all,  she  is  to  be  taught  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  her  sympathy  with  respect  to  that  history 
which  is  being  for  ever  determined  as  the  moments  pass  in 
which  she  draws  her  peaceful  breath;  and  to  the  contem- 
porary calamity,  which,  were  it  but  rightly  mourned  by 
her,  would  recur  no  more  hereafter.  She  is  to  exercise  her- 
self in  imagining  what  would  be  the  efifects  upon  her  mind 
and  conduct,  if  she  were  daily  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  suffering  which  is  not  the  less  real  because  shut  from 
her  sight.  She  is  to  be  tsiight  somewhat  to  understand 
the  nothingness  of  the  proportion  which  that  little  world  in 
which  she  lives  and  loves,  bears  to  the  world  in  which  God 

■  rrbroa^  whieh  CTiriatian  had  to  ftm  in  Btmjrsn't  Plfyrim't  Progntt.} 
'  ["  Aa  ehildren  gstlieriiig  pebbiM  on  tha  ahore " :  PotoAm  Btgaiiiitd,  Iv.  330:. 
H«nM  Sir  buc  NewtoD'a  nfink  •bout  bimielf  that  be  wm  but  aa  a  child  plannc 
on  tfa«  BM-ahorej  and  amnalng  hlmaelf  with  pabble  after  pebble,  and  ahell  aftai  abell, 
while  the  gnat  oceao  of  truth  atratched  au&tltoiiHble  awaj  from  him.] 
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lives  and  loves ;  '• — and  solannly  she  is  to  be  taught  to 
strive  that  h^  thoughts  of  piety  may  not  be  feeble  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  they  embrace,  nor  her  prayer  more 
languid  than  it  is  for  the  momoitary  relief  from  pain  of 
her  husband  or  her  child,  when  it  is  uttered  for  the  multi- 
tudes of  those  who  have  none  to  love  them, — and  is  "for 
all  who  are  desolate  uid  oppressed."' 

78.  Thus  &r,  I  think,  I  have  had  your  concurrence ;  per- 
haps you  will  not  be  with  me  in  what  I  believe  is  most 
needful  for  me  to  say.  There  is  one  dangerous  science  for 
women— one  which  they  must  indeed  beware  how  they  pro- 
fluiely  touch — that  of  theology.  Strange,  and  miserably 
strange,  that  while  they  are  modest  enough  to  doubt  their 

*  [Sm  tiM  lut  ■Unu  <tf  In  MemoHam  :— 

"  Tliat  God,  which  erar  live*  and  Iotm, 
One  Ood,  one  law,  one  elemeDt, 
And  one  hr-afF  dirlne  arent. 
To  which  the  whole  oroatioii  moves."] 

*  [llie  Lit&ny.  In  deliToiing^  the  lecture  Ru«kin  here  gsve  ad  illurtntion  from 
eontomporarr  politice — thai  reported  in  the  Manchetter  EMonitur: — 

"  He  quoted  from  a  recent  newipaper  account  from  Yalta  the  way  in 
which  tfaouMndi  of  Circauiftos  were  oeini;  driTen  from  their  coontry,  with 
drMdfnl  loM  of  life  from  (ufiering  and  eihauition.  Thii,  he  nidj  wma  all 
the  fault  of  Sugliah  men  and  women,  but  chiefly  En^liah  ladies.  If  th«y 
cared  about  it  and  wept  over  it,  it  covld  not  be.  All  uia  was  because  Eng- 
land did  not  carrr  ont  a  treaty,  the  only  ^ood  we  ever  got  out  of  the  dege 


4  wjy  *i 
of  SebastopoL  The  Circaswan  amtiaaBBdors  went  back  &om  na  a 
without  M  mnch  as  being  heard  when  they  petitioned  us  mere], 
our  eommerce  to  the  aouUi  side  of  the  BlacK  9es,  and  not  let  the  F 


hinder  us.      If  English  ladies  realty  cared,  would  it  not  be  poenble  to 

hear  at  least  a  petition  for  justice  if  not  to  do  itP    That  came  u|ion  him 

••  be  waa  thinking  what  s  woman's  feelings  should  be  of  the  things  br 

ttom  her,  if  she  would  learn  geography  enough  to  know  it  does  not  mwe  so 

much  difference  whether  a  man  be  wonnded  3000  or  300  miles  off— to  him, 

it  might  to  othen — aa  tha  pity  we  ought  to  extend  him.    Tliia,  Mr.  Rnskin 

said,  was  really  much  more  important  than  any  other  part  of  his  lecture." 

Hie  refsranoe  is  to  the  long^iswn-ont  lubjogatioii  of  the  Cancaaua  by  Russia;  tot 

another  rafiBrenoe  to  it,  see  below,  p.  MB.    The  Treaty  of  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the 

Crimsan  War,  led  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  Russian  activity  in  the  Caucaaus. 

But  hoatilitias  soon  recommenced,  and  in  1864  the  last  of  the  tribes  wsa  subdued, 

and  the  final  subjugation  of  the  CircasaianB  waa  secured  by  the  wholesale  emigration 

of  tlie  Circassians  to  the  number  of  400,000  souls;  thev  settled,  after  many  twrd- 

ahips,  in  diffsrent  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire.     By  the  Trea^  of  Paris  the 

Black  Sea  was  declared  open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation ;  and  the 

Ciicasrian  delccates  hoped,  if  this  clause  of  the  treafar  did  not  become  a  dead  letter, 

to  receive  snp^as  from  England.    The  sufferings  of  the  odles  excited  mnch  futile 

sympathy  in  this  country.     In  1862  a  committee  had  been  formed  for  their  relief; 

a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  (with   Lord   Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  the 

chiur)  on  July  B,  1894;  ^e  subject  was  diacussed  in  ParUament;  and  Paper*  tw- 

ipaeting  the  JSeOUmeiU  q/*  ObwaJMum  Bo^grantt  in  Titrkeg  were  presented,  June  6, 1864.] 
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powers,  uid  pause  at  the  thre^old  of  sciences  where  every 
step  is  demonstrable  and  sure,  they  will  plunge  headlcmg, 
and  without  one  thought  of  incompetency,  into  that  sdence 
in  which  the  greatest  men  have  trembled,  and  the  wisest 
erred.  Strange,  that  they  will  complacently  and  pridefiilly 
bind  up  whatever  vice  or  folly  there  is  in  them,  whatever 
arrogance,  petulance,  or  blind  incomprehensiveness,  into  one 
bitter  bundle  of  cmisecrated  myrrh.  Strange,  in  creatures 
bom  to  be  Love  visible,  that  where  they  can  know  least, 
they  will  condemn  first,  and  think  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  their  Master,  by  crawling^  up  the  steps  of  His 
judgment-thnme  to  divide  it  with  Him.  Strangest  c^  all 
that  they  should  think  they  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Comforter  into  habits  of  mind  which  have  become  in  them 
the  unmixed  elements  of  home  discomfort;  and  that  they 
dare  to  turn  the  Househc^d  Gods  of  Christianity  into  ugly 
idols  of  their  own; — spiritual  dolls,  for  them  to  dress  ac- 
cording to  their  caprice;  and  from  which  their  husbands 
must  turn  away  in  grieved  contempt,  lest  they  should  be 
shrieked  at  for  breaking  them. 

74.  I  believe,  then,  with  this  exception,  that  a  girl's 
education  should  be  nearly,  in  its  course  and  material  of 
study,  the  same  as  a  boy's;  but  quite  differently  directed. 
A  woman,  in  any  rank  cnF  life,  ought  to  know  whatever  her 
husband  is  likely  to  know,  but  to  know  it  in  a  different 
way.  His  command  of  it  should  be  fcnindati(Hial  and  pro- 
gressive; hers,  general  and  accomplished  for  daily  and  help- 
nil  use.  Not  but  that  it  would  often  be  wiser  in  men  to 
leam  things  in  a  womanly  sort  of  way,  for  present  use, 
and  to  seek  for  the  discipline  and  training  of  tiieir  mental 
powers  in  such  branches  of  study  as  will  be  afterwards 
fittest  for  social  service ;  but,  speaking  broadfy,  a  man  ought 
to  know  any  language  or  sci^ice  he  learns,  thorou^ily-— 
while  a  woman  ought  to  know  the  same  language,  or 
science,  only  so  far  as  may  enable  her  to  S3nnpathise  in  her 
husband's  pleasures,  and  in  those  of  his  best  fidends. 

'  [In  edn.  1-1  "•cnuaUInf.''] 
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75.  Yet,  observe,  with  exquisite  accuracy  as  far  as  she 
readies.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  elementary 
knowledge  and  superficial  knowledge — between  a  firm  begin- 
ning, and  an  infirm  attempt  at  compassing.^  A  woman 
may  always  help  her  husband  by  what  she  knows,  however 
little;  by  what  she  half -knows,  or  mis-knows,  she  will  only 
tease  him. 

And  indeed,  if  there  were  to  be  any  difference  between 
a  girl's  education  and  a  boy's,  I  should  say  that  of  the  two 
the  girl  should  be  earlier  led,  as  her  intellect  ripens  &ster, 
into  deep  and  serious  subjects :  and  that  her  range  of  litera- 
ture should  be,  not  more,  but  less  frivolous ;  calculated  to 
add  the  qualities  of  patience  and  seriousness  to  her  natural 
poignancy  of  thought  and  quickness  of  wit;  and  also  to 
keep  her  in  a  lofty  and  pure  element  of  thought.  I  enter 
not  now  into  any  question  of  choice  of  books;  only  let  ns 
be  Sure  that  her  books  are  not  heaped  up  in  her  lap  as 
they  &U  out  of  the  package  of  the  circulating  library,'  wet 
wilji  the  last  and  lightest  spray  of  the  fountun  of  foUy. 

76.  Or  even  of  the  fountain  of  wit ;  for  with  respect  to 
the  sore  temptation  of  novel  reading,  it  is  not  the  badness 
of  a  novel  that  we  should  dread,  so  much  as  its  over-wrought 
interest.  The  weakest  romance  is  not  so  stupefying  as  the 
lower  forms  at  religious  exciting  literature,  and  the  worst 
romance  is  not  so  corrupting  as  false  history,  £alse  philo- 
sc^y,  or  false  political  essays.  But  the  best  romance  be- 
comes dangerous,  if,  by  its  excitement,  it  renders  the  ordi- 
nmy  course  of  life  uninteresting,  and  increases  the  morbid 
thiret  tat  useless  acquaintance  with  scenes  in  '^ich  we  shall 
never  be  called  upon  to  act.* 

1  [For  "mi  infirm  attempt  ti  compuriDf;,"  mU.  1-4  tmi  "«  feeUe  rawttwrinc." 
For  other  puMgw  in  which  Riukin  inaista  on  the  importuce  of  accurkcy  In  edn- 
oetioD,  tee  Bbore,  n.   64;  Prefmoe  to  Antm  PenteOa;  and  nm«  and  Tide,  g  08 

(yoL  xvu.  p.  smyi 

■  rCompMe  §  32  (»L_  . 

•  [Fer  other  fmangm  ii_     _ _     .  „, 

■bvra,  pp.  78-7fl  n. ;  Tmu  and  Tide,  Appendix  Ul.  (Vol  XVIL  p.  408) ;  SernutU  <f 
i>mwfiv,  S  26»  (VoL  XV.  p.  227) ;  Fore  Olavigtra,  Letten  31,  34,  6ff  (footnote) ; 
end  FfettM,  fWr  md  Ah/.] 

xvm.  I 
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77.  I  speak  therefore  of  good  novels  only ;  and  our 
modem  literature  is  particularly  rich  in  types  of  such.  Well 
read,  indeed,  these  books  have  serious  use,  being  nothing 
less  than  treatises  on  moral  anatomy  and  chemistry ;  studies 
of  himian  nature  in  the  elements  of  it.  But  I  attach  little 
weight  to  this  function:  they  are  hardly  ever  read  with 
earnestness  enough  to  permit  them  to  fulfil  it.  The  utmost 
they  usually  do  is  to  enlarge  somewhat  the  charity  of  a 
kind  reader,  or  the  bitterness  of  a  malicious  one;  for  each 
will  gather,  from  the  novel,  food  for  her  own  disposition. 
Those  who  are  naturally  proud  and  envious  will  learn  firom 
Thackeray  to  despise  humanity ;  those  who  are  naturally 
gentle,  to  pity  it ;  those  who  are  naturally  shallow,  to  laugh 
at  it.^  So,  also,  there  might  be  a  serviceable  powor  in 
novels  to  bring  before  us,  in  vividness,  a  human  truth  whidi 
we  had  before  dimly  conceived ;  but  the  temptation  to 
picturesqueness  of  statement  is  so  great,  that  often  the  best 
writers  of  fiction  cannot  resist  it ;  and  our  views  are  rendered 
so  violent  and  one-sided,  that  their  vitality  is  rather  a  harm 
than  good. 

78.  Without,  however,  venturing  here  on  any  attempt 
at  decision  how  much  novel  reading  should  be  allowed,  let 
me  at  least  clearly  assert  this, — that  whether  novels,  or 
poetry,  or  history  be  read,  they  should  be  chosen,  not  for 
their  freedom  from  evil,  but  for  their  possession  of  good.' 
The  diance  and  scattered  evil  that  may  here  and  there 
haunt,  or  hide  itself  in,  a  powerful  book,  never  does  any 
harm  to  a  noble  girl;  but  the  emptiness  of  an  author  op- 
presses her,  and  his  amiable  folly  degrades  her.  And  if  she 
can  have  access  to  a  good  library  of  old  and  classical  books, 
there  need  be  no  choosing  at  all.  Keep  the  modem  maga- 
zine and  novel  out  of  your  girl's  way:  turn  her  loose  into 

'  [Rnilun's  view  of  Thickenr'a  Dorela  Memi  to  hwn  changed.  With  Ab 
paMU«  OMy  be  coinpuvd  Modem  PahUert,  vol.  ill  (Vol  V.  pp.  213  n.,  and  323); 
Dnt  rar  later,  and  Imb  &vaur>ble,  notices  we  jFbn  CSMb/era,  Letten  31  and  63 ; 
and  Tlu  StoTTn-Ooud  <^  the  JVtn«(M)Wft  Omftiry.  With  Thacken)'  himaelf,  Rualdn 
«■•  on  Mendlf  ternu  (we  Vol.  XVII.  p.  xxix.  ».).] 

*  [Edt.  1-4  read  "...  not  for  what  is  out  of  them,  bat  what  ii  in  tham."] 
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the  old  library  every  wet  day.  and  let  her  alone.  She  will 
find  what  is  good  for  her ;  you  cannot :  for  there  is  just  this 
difference  between  the  making  of  a  girl's  character  and  a 
boy's — you  may  chisel  a  boy  into  shape,  as  you  would  a 
rock,  or  hammer  hira  into  it,  if  he  be  of  a  better  kind,  as 
you  would  a  piece  of  bronze.  But  you  cannot  bamm»  a 
girl  into  anything.  She  grows  as  a  flower  does, — she  wiU 
wither  without  sun ;  she  will  decay  in  her  sheath,  as  a 
narcissus  will,  if  you  do  not  give  her  air  enough ;  she  may 
foil,  and  defile  her  head  in  dust,  if  you  leave  her  without 
help  at  some  moments  of  her  life ;  but  you  cannot  fett» 
her ;  she  must  take  her  own  fur  form  and  way,  if  she  take 
any,  and  in  mind  as  in  body,  must  have  always 

"Her  houiehold  motionfl  light  uid  free 
And  atepa  of  virgin  liberty."^ 

Let  her  loose  in  the  library,  I  say,  as  you  do  a  &wn  in  a 
field.  It  knows  the  bad  weeds  twenty  times  better  than 
you ;  and  the  good  ones  too,  and  will  eat  some  bitter  and 
prickly  ones,  good  for  it,  which  you  had  not  the  slightest 
thought  would  have  been  so. 

79.  Then,  in  art,  keep  Hie  finest  models  before  her,  and 
let  her  practice  in  all  accomplishments  be  accurate  and 
thorough,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  understand  more  than  she 
accomplishes.  I  say  the  finest  models — that  is  to  say,  the 
truest,  simplest,  usefuUest.  Note  those  epithets:  th^  will 
range  through  all  the  arts.  Try  them  in  music,  where 
you  might  think  than  the  least  applicable.  I  say  the 
truest,  that  in  which  the  notes  most  closely  and  faithfully 
express  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  the  character  of 
intended  emotion;  again,  the  simplest,  that  in  which  the 
meaning  and  melody  are  attuned  with  the  fewest  and  most 
significant  notes  possible;  and,  finally*  the  usefullest,  that 
music  which  makes  the  best  words  most  beautiful,  which 


'  [Again  ■  quotation  from  the  fotm  beginning  "She  wu  a  phantam  of  de%ht." 
npare  Vol  aAmo,  §  214,  whero  the  unea  are  again  quoted  to  ahow  Worda- 
rta'a  Idwl  itt  "the  moat  aoft  and  domeatic  form  of  Tirtno."] 
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enchants  them  m  our  memories  each  witii  its  own  glory  of 
sound,  and  which  applies  them  closest  to  the  heart  at  the 
moment  we  need  them. 

80.  And  not  only  in  the  material  and  in  the  eom^e,  but 
yet  more  earnestly  in  the  spirit  of  it,  let  a  girl's  education 
be  as  serious  as  a  boy's.  You  bring  up  your  girls  as  if 
they  were  meant  for  sideboard  ornaments,  and  ^en  com- 
plaia  of  their  frivolity.  Give  them  the  same  advantages 
that  you  give  their  brothers— appeal  to  the  same  grand  in- 
stincts of  virtue  in  them;  teach  them,  also,  that  courage 
and  truth  are  the  pillars  of  their  being :— do  you  think  that 
they  would  not  answer  that  appeal,  brave  and  true  aa  they 
are  even  now,  when  you  know  that  there  is  hardly  a  ^Is' 
school  in  this  Christian  kingdom  where  the  children's  cour- 
age or  sincerity  would  be  thought  of  half  so  much  import- 
ance as  their  way  of  coming  in  at  a  door ;  and  when  the 
whole  system  of  society,  as  respects  the  mode  of  establish- 
ing them  in  life,  is  one  rotten  plague  of  cowardice  and 
imposture — cowardice,  in  not  daring  to  let  them  liv^  or 
love,  except  as  their  neighbours  choose;  and  imposture,  in 
bringing,  for  the  purposes  of  our  own  pride,  the  full  glow 
of  the  world's  worst  vanity  upon  a  girl's  eyes,  at  the  very 
period  when  the  whole  happiness  of  her  future  existence  de- 
pends upon  her  remaining  undazzled  ? 

81.  And  give  them,  lastly,  not  only  noble  teachings, 
but  noble  teachers.  You  consider  somewhat  before  you 
send  your  boy  to  school,  what  kind  of  a  man  tbc  master  is ; 
—whatsoever  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  you  at  least  give  him 
full  authority  over  your  son,  and  show  some  respect  to  him 
yourself; — if  be  comes  to  dine  with  you,  you  do  not  put 
him  at  a  side  table :  you  know  also  that,  at  college,  your 
child's  immediate  tutor  will  be  under  the  direction  of  some 
still  higher  tutor,  for  whom  you  have  absolute  reverence. 
You  do  not  treat  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  or  the  Master 
of  Trinity  as  your  inferiors. 

But  what  teachers  do  you  j^ve  your  giris,  and  what 
reverence  do  you  show  to  the  teachers  you  have  chosen? 
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Is  a  gill  likeiy  to  think  her  own  conduct,  or  her  own  in- 
triiect,  of  mueh  importaace,  when  you  trust  the  entire  for- 
mation of  her  diaracter,  moral  tuid  intellectual,  to  a  person 
whom  you  let  your  ^rvants  treat  with  less  respect  than 
they  do  your  hoosAceper  (as  if  ^e  soul  of  your  child  were 
a  less  charge  than  jams  and  groceries),  and  whom  you  your- 
self think  you  confer  an  honour  upon  by  letting  her  some- 
times sit  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening? 

62.  Thus,  then,  of  literature  as  her  help,  and  thus  of  art 
There  is  one  more  help  which  she  cannot  do  without — one 
which,  alone,  has  sometimes  done  more  than  all  other  influ- 
ences besides, — ^tbe  help  oi  wild  and  fair  nature.  Hear  this 
of  the  education  of  Joan  of  Arc : — 

"The  edncfttion  of  thU  poor  girl  wu  mean,  according  to  the  present 
ttandard ;  wu  ineffMy  grand,  according  to  a  purer  philoiophic  Btandanl ; 
and  only  not  good  for  our  age,  because  for  ua  ft  would  be  unattain- 
wble.  *  *  * 

"  Next  after  her  aptritual  advantages,  she  owed  most  to  the  advantages 
of  her  situation.  The  fountain  of  Domriimy  was  on  the  brink  of  a  bound- 
kas  forest ;  and  it  was  haunted  to  that  degree  by  fairies,  that  the  parish 
priest  (cur^J  was  obliged  to  read  mass  there  once  a  year,  in  <«der  to  ke^ 
them  in  decent  bounds.  *  •  * 

"But  the  forests  of  Domr^y — those  were  the  glories  of  the  land;  for 
bi  them  abode  mysterious  powers  and  ancient  secrets  that  towered  into 
tragic  strength.  'Abbeys  there  were,  and  abbey  windows,' — 'like  Moorish 
temples  of  the  Hindoos,'  that  exerdsed  even  princely  power  both  in  Lor- 
raine and  io  the  German  Diets.  These  bad  tneir  sweet  belli  that  pierced 
the  forests  for  many  a  league  at  matins  or  vespers,  and  each  its  own  dreamy 
legend.  Few  enough,  and  scattered  enough,  were  these  abbeya,i  so  as  in 
DO  degree  to  disturb  the  deep  solitude  of  the  region ;  yet  many  enough 
to  spraad  a  network  or  awning  of  Christian  sanctity  over  what  else  might 
have  seemed  a  heathen  wilderness."  * 

Now,  you  cannot,  indeed,  have  here  in  England,  woods 
eighteen  miles  deep  to  the  centre;  but  you  can,  perhaps, 
keep  a  fairy  or  two  for  your  children  yet,  if  you  wish  to 
keep  them.  But  do  you  wish  it?  Suppose  you  had  each, 
at  ihe  back  of  your  houses,  a  garden,  lai^  enough  for  your 

*  "Joan  of  Arc:  in  reference  to  M.  Michelet's  Hutory  of  Fnutee." 
De  Quincey's  Worics.    VoL  iiL  p.  217  [edition  of  186S]. 

*  [Compai«  VaJ  ttAmo,  §  83,  where  Rudcin  refers  to  this  pasrage.] 
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children  to  play  in,  with  just  as  much  lawn  as  would  ffve 
them  room  to  run, — no  more — and  that  you  could  not 
change  your  abode ;  but  that,  if  you  chose,  you  could  double 
your  income,  or  quadruple  it,  by  digging  a  coal  shaft  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn,  and  turning  the  ilower-beds  into  heaps 
of  coke.  Would  you  do  it  ?  I  hope  not.  I  can  tell  you, 
]n>u  would  be  wrong  if  you  did,  thou^  it  gave  you  income 
sixty-fold  instead  of  four-fold. 

88.  Yet  this  is  what  you  are  doing  with  all  En^^and. 
The  whole  country  is  but  a  little  garden,  not  more  than 
enough  for  yotu*  ^Idren  to  run  on  the  lawns  of,  if  you 
would  let  them  all  run  there.  And  this  little  garden  you 
will  turn  into  &niace  ground,  and  fill  with  heaps  of  cinders, 
if  you  can ;  ^  and  those  children  of  youis,  not  you,  will  suffer 
for  it.  For  the  fairies  will  not  be  all  banished;  there  are 
fairies  of  the  iumace  as  of  the  wood,  and  their  first  gifts 
seem  to  be  "  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  "  ;  but  their  last 
gifts  are  "  coals  of  juniper." ' 

84.  And  yet  I  cannot — ^though  there  is  no  part  of  my 
subject  that  I  feel  more — press  this  upon  you ;  for  we 
made  so  Uttle  use  of  the  power  of  nature  while  we  had  it 
that  we  shall  hardly  fed  what  we  have  lost.  Just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mersey  you  hare  your  Snowdon,  and 
your  Menai  Straits,  and  that  mighty  granite  rock  bey<md 
the  moors  of  Anglesea,  splendid  in  its  heathery  crest,  and 
foot  planted  in  the  deep  sea,  once  thought  of  as  sacred — 
a  divine  promontory,  looking  westward ;  the  Holy  Head  or 
Headland,  still  not  without  awe  when  its  red  hght  glares 
first  through  storm.*  These  are  the  hills,  and  these  the 
bays    and    blue   inlets,    which,    among   the    Greeks,    would 

1  [On   thii    IdMl  for   the  futura  af   EngUnd,  compare  Crown  ^    WUd  OSm, 
S  123  n.  (below,  p.  4SS);  Modem  FatnUn,  toI.  t.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  4Sa);  Quoen  qf  the 
Air,  %  92;  and  Jnn  CSeotMra,  Letter  12.1 
»  fp«ami  <ax.  4] 

*  [Riuldn  iteyed  Boroa  dayi  at  Holjbesd  In  1862,  end  tlina  dessribed  tbe  rocke 
in  a  letter  to  bU  &tber ; — 

"{Auffutt  ZB.) —  ...  I  bare  never  teen  more  tremendoua  roek  eoenery 
area  «n  the  MontaoTert  Hie  Bbeeta  «f  RseiM  and  granite  go  down  ta  the 
MB  ftr  mor*  ebeer  than  the  graotte  of  th»  Cbarmoi  goaa  under  tha  ice. 
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have  been  always  loved,  always  fiitefiil  in  influence  on 
the  national  mind.  That  Snowdon  is  your  Parnassus;  but 
where  are  its  Muses  ?  That  Holyhead  mountain  is  your 
Island  of  ^gina;  but  where  is  its  temple  to  Minerva? 

85.  Shall  I  read  you  what  the  Christian  Minerva  had 
achieved  under  the  shadow  of  our  Parnassus  up  to  the 
year  1848? — Here  is  a  little  account  of  a  WeHi  school, 
from  page  261  of  the  Report  on  Wales,  published  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  This  is  a  school 
close  to  a  town  containing  5000  persons: — 

"  I  then  called  up  *  larger  class,  most  of  whom  had  recently  txnae  to 
the  school  Three  girls  repeatedly  declared  they  had  never  heard  of  Christ, 
and  two  that  the;  had  never  heard  of  God.  Two  out  of  dx  thought 
Christ  was  on  earth  now  "  (they  might  hare  had  a  worse  thought  perhaps), 
"three  knew  nothing  about  the  Crueifixioti.  Four  out  of  seven  did  not 
know  the  names  of  the  months  nor  the  number  of  days  in  a  year.  They 
had  no  notion  of  addition  beyond  two  and  two,  or  three  and  three ;  their 
ninds  were  perfect  blanks."^ 

Oh,  ye  women  of  England  I  from  the  Princess  of  that 
Wales  to  the  simplest  of  you,  do  not  think  your  own 
children  can  be  brought  into  their  true  fold  of  rest,  while 
these  are  scattered  on  the  hills,  as  sheep  having  no  shep- 
herd.' And  do  not  think  your  daughters  can  be  trained  to 
the  truth  of  their  own  human  beauty,  while  the  pleasant 
places,  which  God  made  at  once  for  their  schoolroom  and 
their  playground,  lie  desolate  and  defiled.  You  cannot 
baptize  them  rightly  in  those  inch-deep  fonts  of  yours,  un- 
less you  baptize  them  also  in  the  sweet  waters  which  the 

and  tba  ^tse  and  htather  are  In  blossom  togetliar,  intarmiulsd,  a  thing 
I  have  never  seen  before — purple  and  oold  with  a  witness  t  Tb*  rocks  are 
intensely  intersstiHg  in  snbstanee  as  wmI  as  sublime  in  form — the  saa  pure 
and  tenifie — the  distant  tangs  of  Snowdon  vary  grand."] 

*  fThe  refbrenee  ^veu  in  tbe  text  Qn  all  edhtona)  is  wrong.  Tht  pasnge  comes 
from  SeporU  qf  Ikt  Qawwisrisiwrs  ^  JnfNfiy  into  tlu  StaU  ^  lidHgafiMt  fat  WoIm 
(1U9-1B47),  Part  II.  pp.  38  (where  the  inrtance  is  cited  in  the  summary  report), 
133  (where  the  detailed  report  of  it  is  given).  Ruskln  somewhat  compresses  the 
paassge,  and  the  words  "(tiicy  might  have  had  a  worse  then|^t  perhaps)"  am,  of 
eonrse,  his  comment.  The  school  was  near  "  firynmaur,  in  Brecknockshire,  a  town 
eootsining  nearly  MWO  persons  employed  at  the  neighbouring  Ironwoiks,  etc.,  of 
Mr.  Bailey,  M.P.,  and  left  wholly  wfthout  any  mental  or  ipiritaal  means  of  instruo- 
tion  by  tne  Company."] 

•  [Uattfaew  ix.  SeL] 
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great  Lawgiver^  strikes  forth  for  ewr  from  the  rocks  of 
your  native  land — waters  which  a  Pagan  would  have  w<w^ 
shipped  in  their  purity,  and  you  worship  only  with  p<^u- 
tion.  You  cannot  ksd  your  children  faithfully  to  those 
.naiTOw  axe-hewn  church  altars  of  yours,  while  the  dark 
azure  altars  in  heaven — ^the  mountfUns  that  sustain  your 
island  throne, — mountains  on  which  a  Pagan  would  have 
seen  the  powers  of  heaven  rest  in  every  wreathed  cloud — 
renuun  for  you  without  inscription ;  altars  built,  not  to, 
but  by  an  Unknown  God.* 

86.  (III.)  Thus  far,  then,  of  the  nature,  thus  for  of  the 
teaching,  of  woman,  and  thus  of  her  household  office,  and 
queenliness.  We  now  come  to  our  last,  our  widest  ques- 
tion,— What  is  her  queenly  office  with  respect  to  the 
state? 

G«ierally,  we  are  under  an  impression  that  a  man's 
duties  are  public,  and  a  woman's  private.  But  this  is  not 
altogether  so.  A  man  has  a  personal  work  or  duty,  re- 
lating to  his  own  home,  and  a  pubUc  work  or  duty,  which 
is  the  expansion  of  the  other,  relating  to  the  state.  So  a 
woman  has  a  personal  work  or  duty,  relating  to  her  own 
home,  and  a  public  work  or  duty,  which  is  also  th^  ex- 
pansion of  that. 

Now  the  man's  work  for  his  own  home  is,  as  has  been 
said,'  to  secure  its  maintenance,  progress,  and  defence;  the 
woman's  to  secure  its  order,  comfort,  and  lovdiness. 

Ei^tand  both  these  functions.  The  man's  duty  as  a 
member  of  a  commonwealth,  is  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance, in  the  advance,  in  the  defence  of  the  state.  The 
woman's  duty,  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  is  to 
assist  in  the  ordering,  in  the  comforting,  and  in  the  beau- 
tiful adornment  of  the  state. 

What  the  man  is  at  his  own  gate,  defending  it,  if  need 
be,  against  insult  and  spoil,  that  also,  not  in  a  less,  but  in 

>  [Sm  BsodDi  xrii.  6.1 

*  [Acts  xvii.  23.] 

*  [Above,  g  68,  pp.  121-122.] 
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s  more  devoted  measure,  he  is  to  be  at  the  gate  of  his 
country,  leaving  his  home,  if  need  be,  even  to  the  spoiler, 
to  do  hb  m(we  incumbent  work  there. 

And,  in  like  manner,  what  the  woman  is  to  be  witiiin 
her  gates,  as  the  centre  of  order,  the  balm  of  dish-ess,  and 
the  nurror  of  beauty:  that  she  is  also  to  be  without  her 
gates,  where  order  is  more  difficult,  distress  more  imminent, 
loveliness  more  rare. 

And  as  within  the  human  heart  thexe  is  ahrays  set  an 
instinct  for  all  its  real  duties, — an  instinct  which  you  can- 
not quench,  but  only  warp  and  corrupt  if  you  withdraw  it 
from  its  true  purpose: — as  there  is  t^e  intense  instinct  of 
love,  which,  rig^tiy  disciplined,  maintains  all  the  suictities 
of  life,  and,  misdirected,  undermines  them;  and  mugt  do 
eithar  the  one  or  the  other; — so  there  is  in  the  human 
heart  an  inextinguishable  instinct,  the  love  of  power,  which, 
rightly  directed,  maintains  all  ^e  majesty  of  law  and  life, 
and,  misdirected,  wrecks  them. 

87.  Deep  rooted  in  the  innermost  life  of  the  heart  of 
man,  and  of  the  heart  of  woman,  God  set  it  there,  and 
God  keeps  it  there. — Vainly,  as  falsely,  you  blame  or  re- 
buke the  desire  of  power  I  —  For  Heaven's  sake,  and  for 
Man's  sake,  desire  it  all  you  can.  But  tohat  power  ?  That 
is  all  the  question.  Power  to  destroy?  the  lion's  limb,  and 
the  dragCHi's  breaUi?  Not  so.  Power  to  heal,  to  redeem, 
to  guide,  and  to  guard.  Power  of  the  sceptre  and  shield; 
the  power  of  the  royal  hand  that  heals  in  touching, — ^that 
binds  the  fiend,  and  looses  the  captive;  the  throne  that  is 
founded  on  the  rock  of  Justice,  and  descended  fiiom  only 
by  steps  of  Mercy.  Will  you  not  covet  such  power  as 
this,  and  seek  such  throne  as  this,  and  be  no  more  house- 
wives, but  queens? 

88.  It  is  now  long  since  the  women  of  England  arro- 
gated, universally,  a  title  which  once  belonged  to  nobihty 
only;  and,  having  once  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  the 
simple  title  of  gentlewoman  as  correspondent  to  that  of 
gentleman,  insisted  on  the  privil^^  of  assuming  the  title 
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of  "Lady,"*  which  properly  corresponds  only  to  the  title 
of  "Lord." 

I  do  not  blame  them  for  this ;  but  only  for  their  narrow 
motive  in  this.  I  would  have  them  desire  and  claim  the 
title  of  Lady,  provided  they  claim,  not  merely  the  title,  but 
the  office  and  duty  signified  by  it.  Lady  means  "  bread- 
giver  "  or  "  loaf-giver,"  and  Lord  means  "  maintainer  of 
laws,"^  and  both  titles  have  reference,  not  to  the  law  which 
is  maintained  in  the  house,  nor  to  the  bread  which  is  given 
to  the  household;  but  to  law  maintained  for  the  multitude, 
and  to  bread  broken  among  the  multitude.  So  that  a  XjOrd 
has  l^sl  claim  only  to  his  title  in  so  far  as  he  is  the 
maintainer  of  the  justice  of  the  Lord  of  lords ;  and  a  Lady 
has  legal  claim  to  her  title  only  so  far  as  she  communi- 
cates that  help  to  the  poor  representatives  of  her  Master, 
which  women  once,  ministering  to  Him  of  their  substance 
were  permitted  to  extend  to  that  Master  Himself;  and 
when  she  is  known,  as  He  Himself  once  was,  in  breaking 
of  bread.' 

89.  And  this  beneficent  and  l^al  dominion,  this  power 
of  the  Dominus,  or  House-Lord,  and  of  the  Domina,  or 
House-Lady,  is  great  and  venerable,  not  in  the  number  of 
those  through  whom  it  has  lineally  descended,  but  in  the 
number  of  those  whom  it  grasps  within  its  sway;  it  is 
always  regarded  with  reverent  worship  wherever  its  dynasty 

*  I  vUh  there  were  a  true  order  of  chlrdry  iiutitated  for  our  English 
joaXh  of  certain  ranki,  in  which  both  boy  and  girl  should  reeeire,  at  a 
given  age,  their  knighthcmd  and  ladjhood  bjr  true  title;  attainable  only  bjr 
certain  probation  and  trial  both  of  character  and  accompllahment ;  and  to 
be  fiwfi^ted,  on  conviction,  hy  their  peen,  of  any  dishonourable  act.  Such 
an  Inititntion  would  be  entirely,  and  with  all  noble  results,  passible.  In  a 
nation  which  loved  honour.  That  it  would  not  be  possible  among  us,  is  not 
to  the  discredit  of  the  scheme. 

'  [Aoeording  to  Skaat  (JJHymoAyioa/  DUtioaarj/)  lord  neans  "loaf-kespar  (An^lo- 
Saxon  UJ/brri  (loaf-ward),**  and  lady,  "  loaf-lmsader  (Anrio-Ssson  Ufr  and  dd^i 
(kmadMr)."  Roddn,  it  will  be  bmd,  assamM  a  diffarent  Ovation  for  "lord,"  do- 
riving  it  from  the  Anrio-Saxon  Ugu  (law).  For  other  rsferwioes  to  "ladies"  sa 
"  losf-flvors,"  see  Etmis*  <f  (is  Atri,  S  7B  (below,  p.  2M);  and  jFbn  C!lainf»ra, 
Latten  U  and  93 ;  and  for  loids  as  "  law-wards,"  Tim»  and  TUa,  %  163  (VtO.  XVII. 
p.  MO).] 

■  [Luke  xxlv.  30,  31,  3S.} 
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is  founded  on  its  duty,  and  its  ambition  co-relative  with  its 
beneficence.  Your  £uicy  is  pleased  with  the  thought  of 
being  nohle  ladies,  with  a  train  of  vassals.  Be  it  so;  you 
cannot  be  too  noble,  and  your  train  cantx>t  be  too  great ; 
but  see  to  it  that  your  train  is  of  vassals  whom  you  serve 
and  feed,  not  merely  of  slaves  who  serve  and  feed  you; 
and  that  the  multitude  which  obeys  you  is  of  those  whom 
you  have  comforted,  not  oppressed, — whom  you  have  re- 
deoned,  not  led  into  captivity. 

90.  And  this,  which  is  true  of  the  lower  or  household 
dominion,  is  equally  true  of  the  queenly  domimfm;  that 
hi^est  dignity  is  open  to  you,  if  you  will  also  accept  that 
hi^est  duty.  Rex  et  R«gina — Roi  et  Reine — "lUght- 
doers";^  th^  diffa  but  from  the  Lady  and  Lord,  in  that 
their  power  is  supreme  over  the  mind  as  over  the  person — 
that  they  not  only  feed  and  clothe,  but  direct  and  teach. 
And  whether  consciously  or  not,  you  must  be,  in  many  a 
heart,  enthroned :  there  is  no  putting  by  that  crown ;  queens 
you  must  always  be :  queens  to  your  lovers ;  queens  to 
your  husbands  and  your  sons ;  queens  of  higher  mystery 
to  the  world  beyond,  which  bows  itself,  and  will  for  ever 
bow,  before  the  myrtle  crown*  and  the  stainless  sceptre  of 
womanhood.  But,  alas  I  you  are  too  often  idle  and  cardess 
querais,  grasping  at  majesty  in  the  least  things,  while  you 
abdicate  it  in  the  greatest;  and  leaving  misrule  and  vio- 
lence to  work  their  will  among  men,  in  d^ance  of  the 
power  which,  holding  straight  in  gift  from  the  Prince  of 
all  Peace,  the  wicked  among  you  betray,  and  the  good 
foi^. 

91.  "Prince  of  Peace."*  Note  that  name.  When  kings 
rule  in  that  name,  and  nobles,  and  the  judges  of  the  earth, 
they  also,  in  their  narrow  place,  and  mortal  measure,  receive 
the  power  of  it  There  are  no  other  rulers  than  they; 
other  rule  than  theirs   is   but    murule ;    they  who  govern 

'  [Compua  Own  ^  Wtid  Oitet,  S  109  (Moir,  n.  476) ;  and  Unto  ihU  Latt,  g  44  n., 
■nd  JAoura  PuAwrlr,  §  113  (VoL  XVII.  pp.  W,  ZWU 

■  ^or  the  mTrtle  u  Mcrad  to  Venui,  wa  VirgU,  JSeAyM*,  tU.  81.] 
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verilj  "Dei  Gratift"'  are  all  prinoes,  yes,  or  prineesises  of 
Peace.  Thoe  is  not  a  war  in  the  worid,  no,  nor  an  fin- 
justice,  but  you  women  are  answerable  for  it;  not  in  that 
you  hare  provoked,  but  in  that  you  have  not  hindered. 
Men,  by  their  nature,  are  prone  to  fight ;  they  will  fi^it 
for  any  cause,  or  for  none.  It  is  fer  yon  to  choose  ihale 
cause  fw  them,  and  to  forlnd  them  when  there  is  no  canse. 
There  is  no  su£fering,  no  injustice,  no  misery,  in  the  earth, 
but  the  guilt  of  it  lies  with  you.  Men  can  bear  the  si^A 
of  it,  but  you  should  not  be  aUe  to  bear  it.  Men  may 
tread  it  down  without  sympathy  in  their  own  stnig^; 
but  men  are  feeble  in  sympathy,  and  contracted  in  hope; 
it  is  you  <»ily  who  can  feel  the  depths  of  pain,  and  con- 
oeive  the  way  o(  its  healing.  Instead  of  trying  to  do  tids, 
you  turn  away  from  it;  you  shut  yourselves  within  your 
park  walls  and  garden  gates;  and  you  are  content  to  know 
that  there  is  beyond  them  a  whole  world  in  wilderness — a 
worid  of  secrets  which  you  dare  not  penetrate;  and  of 
sufiering  which  you  dare  not  conceive. 

92.  I  tell  you  that  this  is  to  me  quite  the  most  amazing 
among  the  phoiomena  of  humanity.  I  am  surprised  at  no 
depths  to  which,  when  once  warped  from  its  honour,  that 
humanity  can  be  degraded.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  mis^s 
death,  with  his  hands,  as  they  relax,  dropping  gold.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  sensualist's  life,  with  the  shroud  wrapped 
about  his  feet,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  dngle-handed 
murder  of  a  single  victim,  done  by  the  assassin  in  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  railway,  or  reed  shadow  of  the  marsh.  I  do 
not  even  wonder  at  the  myriad-handed  murder  of  mul- 
titudes, done  boastfully  in  ^e  daylight,  by  the  frenzy  at 
nations,  and  the  immeasurable,  unimaginable  guilt  heaped 
up  from  hell  to  heaven,  of  their  priests,  and  kings.  But 
this  is  wonderfril  to  me — oh,  how  wonderful  I  —  to  see  the 
tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you,  with  her  child  at  her 
breast,  and  a  power,  if  she  would  wield  it,  over  it,  and  over 
its  father,  purer  than  the  air  of  heaven,  and  stronger  than 

1  [Compm  Crom  ^  WHd  Okoe,  %  1«  (Mow,  p.  002),  tad  Mmera  Pitktru, 
8  100  n.  (Vol  XVIL  p.  225).] 
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the  seas  of  earth — nay,  a  magnitude  of  blessing  which  her 
husband  would  not  put  with  for  all  that  earth  itself,  though 
it  were  made  of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite:^ — to  see 
her  abdicate  t^is  majesty  to  play  at  precedence  with  her 
next-door  neighbour  I  This  is  wonderful — oh,  wonderful  t 
— to  see  her,  with  every  innocent  feeling  fresh  within  her, 
go  oat  in  the  mwning  into  h^  garden  to  play  with  the 
fringes  of  its  guarded  flowers,  and  lift  their  heads  when 
they  are  drooping,  with  her  happy  smile  upon  her  face, 
and  no  cloud  upon  her  brow,  because  there  is  a  little  wall 
around  her  place  of  peace :  and  yet  she  knows,  in  her 
heart,  if  she  would  only  look  for  its  knowledge,  that,  out- 
side of  that  little  rose-covered  wall,  the  wild  grass,  to  the 
horizon,  is  torn  up  by  the  ^^ny  of  men,  and  beat  level  by 
the  drift  of  their  life-blood. 

98.  Hare  you  ever  considered  what  a  deep  under  mean- 
ing there  lies,  or  at  least  may  be  read,  if  we  choose,  in  our 
custom  of  strewing  flowers  before  those  whom  we  think 
most  happy?  Do  you  suppose  it  is  merely  to  deceive 
thesn  into  the  hope  that  happiness  is  always  to  fall  tJius 
in  showers  at  their  feet  ? — ^that  wherever  they  pass  they 
will  tread  on  herbs  of  sweet  scent,  and  that  the  rough 
ground  will  be  made  smooth  for  them  by  depths  of  roses  ? 
So  surely  as  they  believe  that,  th^  will  have,  instead,  to 
walk  aa  bitter  herbs  and  thorns;  and  the  only  softness  to 
thrar  feet  will  be  of  snow.  But  it  is  not  thus  intended 
they  should  believe ;  there  is  a  better  meaning  in  that  old 
custom.  The  path  of  a  good  woman  is  indeed  strewn  with 
flowers;  but  tiiey  rise  behind  her  steps,  not  before  them. 
"Hw  feet  have  touched  the  meadows,  and  left  the  daisies 
rosy." 

>  [0*Wto,  T.  2,  146  :— 

"HmI  >he  been  true. 
If  HwnD  would  mako  me  lacli  ■notbet  world, 
Of  oiM  entire  and  perfect  cbiriolite, 
I'd  not  have  told  her  for  it."] 
■  rTennrMKi :  Mavd,  L  xii.  6.     Ruakiu,  it  will  be  seen,  treati  tbe  paawge  u  "a 
loveri  &nej,  &1n  and  vno";  «•  aa  inrtanoe,  that  ii,  of  the  "  Pstfaetio  Faliacj  "  (mo 
JM*n»  Painttn,  rol.  HI.,  VoL  V.  p.  21»).     The  poet  rweotad  thk  mtvrpretatiwi. 
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04.  You  think  that  onl^  a  lover's  fancy;  — false  and 
ram  t  How  if  it  could  be  true  ?  You  tiiink  this  also, 
pnhaps,  only  a  poet's  fancy — 

"  Even  the  Ught  hsrebell  rabed  it>  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread."* 

But  it  is  little  to  say  of  a  woman,  that  she  only  does  not 
destroy  where  she  passes.  She  should  revive;  the  harebells 
should  bloom,  not  stoop,  as  she  passes.  You  think  I  am 
rushing  into  wild  hyperbole  I  Pardon  me,  not  a  whit — I 
mean  what  I  say  in  calm  EngUsh,  spoken  in  resolute  truth. 
You  have  heard  it  stud — (and  I  believe  there  is  more  than 
fancy  even  in  that  saying,  but  let  it  pass  for  a  fanciful 
one) — ^that  flowers  only  flourish  rightly  in  the  garden  of 
some  one  who  loves  them.  I  know  you  would  like  that 
to  be  true;  you  would  think  it  a  pleasant  magic  if  you 
could  flush  your  flowers  into  brighter  bloom  by  a  kind 
look  upon  them:  nay,  more,  if  your  look  had  the  power, 
not  oiUy  to  cheer,  but  to  guard; — if  you  could  ind  the 
black  blight  turn  away,  and  the  knotted  caterpillar  spare 
— if  you  could  bid  the  dew  fidl  upon  them  in  the  drought, 
and  say  to  the  south  wind,  in  fi-ost — "Come,  thou  soutii, 
and  breathe  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  of  it  may 
flow  out"*  This  you  would  think  a  great  thing?  And 
do  you  think  it  not  a  greater  thing,  that  all  this,  (and 
how  much  more  than  this  I)  you  can  do,  for  fairer  flowers 
than  these — flowers  that  could  bless  you  for  having  blessed 
them,  and  will  love  you  for  having  loved  them ;  flowers 
that  have  thoughts  lUce  yours,  and  lives  like  yours ;  and 
which,  once  saved,  you  save  for  ever  ?  Is  this  only  a  little 
power?  Far  among  the  moorlands  and  the  rocks. — ^fitr  in 
the  darkness  of  the  terrible  streets,  —  these  feeble  florets 
are  lying,  with  all  their  fresh  leaves  torn,  and  their  stems 


"Wliv,"  lie  aaid  to  Thomaa  Wilaon,  "th«  reir  Amj  I  wrot«  it,  I  ntr  the  daiaiei 
roar  in  Maidan'i  Croft,  and  thought  of  eneiofflug  one  to  Rualdn  labelled  'A 
patAetio  Ulacj'"  (Memoir,  by  hia  ion,  toL  1.  p.  611).] 


'  [From  Surtfa  dwcription  of  Ellen  Dou^;  Xot^  ^fAe  Xttfte,!.  IS.    "Ufht 
1*  "BliEht"  in  the  original.] 
*  [Song  of  Solomon  It.  16.] 
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broken :  will  you  nevor  go  down  to  them,  nor.  set  them  in 
order  in  tfadr  little  firagnuit  beds,  nor  fence  them  in  liieir 
trembling,  from  the  fierce  wind?  Shall  morning  follow 
morning,  for  you,  but  not  for  them ;  and  the  dawn  rise  to 
watch,  far  away,  those  frantic  Dances  of  Death ;  *  but  no 
dawn  rise  to  breathe  upon  these  living  banks  of  wild  violet, 
and  woodbine,  and  rose;  nor  call  to  you,  through  your 
casement — call  (not  giving  you  the  name  of  the  English 
poet's  lady,  but  the  name  of  Dante's  great  Matilda,  who, 
on  the  edge  of  happy  Lethe,  stood,  wreathing  flowers  with 
flowers'),  saying: — 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  hu  flown. 
And  the  woodbine  spice*  are  wafted  abtoad. 
And  the  maik  of  the  roeea  blown "  ?  * 

Will  you  not  go  down  among  them  ?  —  among  those 
sweet  living  things,  whose  new  courage,  sprung  fi^m  the 
earth  with  the  deep  colour  of  heaven  upon  it,  is  starting 
up  in  strength  of  goodly  spire;  and  whose  purity,  washed 
^m  the  dust,  is  opening,  bud  by  bud,  into  the  flower  of 
promise; — and  still  they  turn  to  you,  and  for  you,  "The 
Lu'kspur  listens — I  hear,  I  heart  And  the  Lily  whispers 
—I  wait"' 

95.  Did  you  notice  that  I  missed  two  lines  when  I 
read  you  that  first  stanza;  and  think  that  I  had  forgotten 
them?    Hear  them  now: — 

"  Come  into  the  garden.  Hand, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  hai  flown. 
Come  into  the  garden.  Hand, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate,  alone." 

Who  is  it,  think  you,  who  stands  at  the  gate  of  this 
sweeter  garden  alone,  waiting  for  you  ?    Did  you  ever  hear, 

•  See  note,  p.  93. 

[See  Modem  PoMm,  ill.  (VoL  V.  pp.  276-277),  where  Roakin  quota*,  and 
upon,  the  pawage  from  PurgatoA),  xxfilL] 
•   -  -  •  -j.  Taraa  1  (the  lint  two  and  the  Uat  t 


*  Qfaud, 

*  [From 


part  i.  canto  zzii.  Taraa  1  (tha  fiist  two  and  the  Uat  two  linea).] 
verae  10  of  tha  nine  canto.] 
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not  of  a  Maud,  but  a  Madeleine,  who  went  down  to  her 
garden  in  the  dawn,  and  found  One  waiting  at  the  gate, 
whom  she  supposed  to  be  the  gardener?*  Have  you  not 
sought  Him  often; — sou^^t  Him  in  rain,  all  throu^  the 
night ; — sought  Him  in  vain  at  the  gate  of  that  old  garden 
wha%  the  fiery  sword  is  set?  He  is  never  there;  but  at 
the  gate  of  this  garden  He  is  waiting  always — waiting  to 
take  your  hand — ready  to  go  down  to  see  the  fruits  of  the 
valley,  to  see  whether  the  vine  has  flourished,  and  the  pome- 
granate budded.  Tboe  you  shall  see  with  Him  the  little 
tendrils  of  the  vines  that  His  Hand  is  guiding — ^there  you 
shall  see  the  pomegranate  springing  where  His  hand  cast 
the  sanguine  seed ; — more :  you  shi^  see  the  troops  of  the 
angel  keepers  that,  with  their  wings,  wave  away  the  hungry 
birds  from  the  path-sides  where  He  has  sown,  and  call  to 
each  other  between  the  vineyard  rows,  "  Take  us  the  foxes, 
the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines,  for  our  vines  have 
tender  grapes."  Oh — ^you  queens — you  queens  1  among  the 
hills  and  happy  greenwood  of  this  land  of  yours,  shall  the 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests;  and 
in  your  cities,  shall  the  stones  cry  out  against  you,  that 
they  are  the  only  pillows  where  the  Son  of  Man  can  lay 
His  head? 

>  [John  XX.  Iff.    The  otii«r  Biblical  Nferencei  are  ta  OenMii  iil  24;  S«ng  of 
Solaron  rii.  1£,  ud  ii.  16 ;  Hattbew  rUL  80.] 
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LECTUKE  III 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE  AND  ITS  ARTS 

Lednre  dekvertd  m  the  theatre  of  the  Rogal  CvUege  qJ  Saeme, 
DubUm.  1868  > 

96.  When  I  accepted  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  to- 
day, I  was  not  aware  of  a  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
topics  of  discussion  which  may  be  brought  before  this 
Society* — a  restriction  which,  though  entirely  wise  and 
right  under  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  its  introduc- 
tion, would  necessarily  hare  disabled  me,  thinking  as  I 
think,  &om  preparing  any  lecture  for  you  on  the  subject  of 
art  in  a  form  which  might  be  permanently  useful.  Pardon 
me,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  I  must  transgress  such  limita- 
tion ;  for  indeed  my  infringement  will  be  of  the  letter — ^not 
of  the  spirit — of  your  commands.  In  whatever  I  may  say 
touching  the  reli^on  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  art, 
or  the  policy  which  has  contributed  to  its  power,  if  I  offend 
one,  I  shall  offend  all;  for  I  shall  take  no  note  of  any 
separations  in  creeds,  or  antagonisms  in  parties :  neither  do 
I  fear  that  ultimately  I  shall  offend  any,  by  proving — or  at 
least  stating  as  capable  of  positive  proof — the  connection  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  crafts  and  arts  of  man,  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  faith,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism. 

97.  But  I  speak  to  you  under  another  disadvantage,  by 
which  I  am  checked  in  frankness  of  utterance,  not  here 
only,  but  everywhere :  namely,  that  I  am  never  fuUy  aware 
bow  tax  my  audiences  are  disposed  to  give  me  credit  for 

*  That  no  reference  tbould  be  made  to  religioiis  queitiona. 

'  [Intended  for  delivery  there,  but  actually  delivered  in  another  building :  aee 
Introdnction  (above,  p.  Iviii,).  The  "Socdetf"  waa  a  Committee  for  arg;anlaing 
eAemoon  lectures.] 
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real  knowledge  of  my  subjeiit,  or  how  for  they  grant  me 
attention  only  because  I  have  been  sometimes  thought  an 
ingenious  or  pleasant  essajist  upon  it.  For  I  have  had 
what,  in  many  respects,  I  boldly  call  the  noisfortune,^  to  set 
my  words  sometimes  prettily  together;  not  without  a  foolish 
vanity  in  the  poor  knack  that  I  had  of  doing  so:  until  I 
was  heavily  punished  for  this  pride,  by  finding  that  many 
people  thought  of  the  words  only,  and  cared  nothing  for 
their  meaning.  Happily,  therefore,  the  power  of  using  such 
pleasant  language — if  indeed  it  ever  were  mine — is  passing 
away  firom  me ;  and  whatever  I  am  now  able  to  say  at  all, 
I  find  myself  forced  to  say  with  great  plainness.  For  my 
thoughts  have  changed  also,  as  my  words  have ;  and  whereas 
in  earlier  life,  what  little  influence  I  obtained  was  due  per- 
haps chiefly  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  was  able  to 
dwell  on  the  beauty  of  the  physical  clouds,  and  of  their 
colours  in  the  sky;  so  all  the  influence  I  now  desire  to 
retain  must  be  due  to  the  earnestness  with  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  form  and  beauty  of  another  kind 
of  cloud  than  those ;  the  bright  cloud  of  which  it  is  written 
— "What  is  your  life?  It  is  even  as  a  vapour  that  ap- 
peareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.'** 

98.  I  suppose  few  people  reach  the  middle  or  latter 
period  of  their  age,  without  having,  at  some  moment  of 
change  or  disappointment,'  fdt  the  truth  of  those  bitter 
words;  and  been  startled  by  the  fading  of  the  sunshine 
from  the  cloud  of  their  life  into  the  sudden  agony  of  the 
knowledge  that  the  fabric  of  it  was  as  fragile  as  a  dream, 
and  the  endurance  of  it  as  transient  as  the  dew.  But  it  is 
not  always  that,  even  at  such  times  of  melancholy  surprise, 
we  can  enter  into  any  true  perception  that  this  human  life 
shares  in  the  nature  of  it,  not  only  the  evanescence,  but 
the  mystery  of  the  cloud ;  that  its  avenues  are  wreathed 
in  darkness,  and  its  forms  and  courses  no  less  &ntastic,  than 

>  [Computi  Eaglet  Nft,  %  a.] 
'  [Jamca  iv.  14.     See  mttove,  p.  61  n.] 

*  [On  the  ■ubjact  of  dluppointmeut  and  iti  fruiU,  see  below,  g  105;  and  compare 
Modem  Painitn,  toI.  t.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  «1).] 
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spectral  and  obscure;  so  that  not  only  in  the  ranity  which 
we  cannot  grasp,  but  in  the  shadow  which  we  cannot  pierce, 
it  is  true  of  this  cloudy  life  of  ours,  that  "  man  walketh  in 
a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself  id  vain."^ 

99.  And  least  of  all,  whatever  may  have  be^i  the  eager> 
ness  of  our  passicms,  or  the  height  of  our  pride,  are  we  able 
to  understand  in  its  depth  the  third  and  most  solemn  char- 
acter in  which  our  life  is  like  those  clouds  of  heaven ;  that 
to  it  belongs  not  only  their  transience,  not  only  tiieir 
mjrstery,  but  also  their  power;  that  in  the  cloud  of  the 
human  soul  there  is  a  fire  stronger  than  the  lightning,  and 
a  grace  more  precious  than  the  rain ;  and  that  though  of 
the  good  and  evil  it  shall  one  day  be  said  alike,  that  the 
place  that  knew  them  knows  them  no  more,*  there  is  an 
infinite  separation  between  those  whose  brief  presence  had 
there  been  a  blessing,  like  the  mist  of  Eden  that  went  up 
from  the  earth  to  water  the  garden,'  and  those  whose  place 
knew  them  only  as  a  drifting  and  changeful  shade,  of  whom 
the  heavenly  sentence  is,  that  they  are  "wells  without 
water;  clouds  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest,  to  whom 
the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever."' 

100.  To  those  among  us,  however,  who  have  lived  long 
enough  to  form  some  just  estimate  of  the  rate  of  the 
changes  which  are,  hour  by  hour  in  accelerating  catastrophe, 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  laws,  the  arts,  and  the  creeds 
of  men,  it  seems  to  me,  that  now  at  least,  if  never  at  any 
former  time,  the  thoughts  of  the  true  nature  of  our  life, 
and  of  its  powers  and  responsibilities,  should  present  them- 
selves with  absolute  sadness  and  sternness.  And  although 
I  know  that  this  feeling  is  much  deepened  in  my  own 
mind  by  disappointment,  which,  by  chance,  has  attended 
the  greater  number  of  my  cherished  purposes,  I  do  not  for 
that  reason  distrust  the  feehng  itself,  though  I  am  on  my 
guard  against  an  exaggerated  degree  of  it:    nay,   I  rather 

Psalma  xxsix.  7.] 
|See  FssliDB  diL  16.] 
'GenMig  ii.  6.1 
2  Peter  ii  17.] 
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believe  that  in  periods  of  new  effort  and  violent  change, 
disappointment  is  a  wholesome  medicine;^  and  that  in  the 
secret  of  it,  as  in  the  twilight  so  beloved  by  Titian,  we 
may  see  the  colours  of  things  with  deeper  truth  than  in 
the  most  dazzling  sunshine.  And  because  these  truths 
about  the  works  of  men,  which  I  want  to  bring  to-day 
before  you,  are  most  of  them  sad  ones,  though  at  the  same 
time  helpful;  and  because  also  I  believe  that  your  kind 
Irish  hearts  will  answer  more  gladly  to  the  truthful  ex- 
pression of  a  personal  feeling,  than  to  the  exposition  of  an 
abstract  principle,  I  will  permit  myself  so  much  unreserved 
speaking  of  my  own  causes  of  regret,  as  may  enable  you 
to  make  just  allowance  for  what,  according  to  your  sym- 
pathies, you  will  call  either  the  bitterness,  or  the  insight, 
of  a  mind  which  has  surrendered  its  best  hopes,  and  been 
foiled  in  its  favourite  aims. 

101.  I  spent  the  ten  strongest  years  of  my  life,  (from 
twenty  to  thirty,)  in  endeavouring  to  show  the  excellence 
of  the  work  of  the  man  whom  I  believed,  and  rightly 
believed,  to  be  the  greatest  painter  of  the  schools  of  Eng- 
land since  Reynolds.  I  had  then  perfect  faith  in  the 
power  of  every  great  truth  of  beauty  to  prevail  ultimately, 
and  take  its  right  place  in  usefulness  and  honour;  and  I 
strove  to  bring  the  painter's  work  into  this  due  place,  while 
the  painter  was  yet  alive.  But  he  knew,  better  than  I, 
the  uselessness  of  talking  about  what  people  could  not  see 
for  themselves.  He  always  discouraged  me  scornfully,  even 
when  he  thanked  me — and  he  died  before  even  the  super- 
fidal  effect  of  my  work  was  visible.  I  went  on,  however, 
thinking  I  could  at  least  be  of  use  to  the  public,  if  not  to 
him,  in  proving  his  power.  My  books  got  talked  about  a 
little.  The  pntes  of  modem  pictures,  generally,  rose,  and 
1  was  be^nning  to  take  some  pleasure  in  a  sense  of  gradual 
victory,  when,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  an  opportunity 
of  perfect  trial  undeceived  me  at  once,  and  for  ever.    The 


'  ["In  p 
L  Vll.  p. 


perioda  of  new  offort  uid  riolent  chuwe,"  but  not  alw»ya :  i 
Ml.] 
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Trustees  of  the  Naticmal  Gallery  commissioned  me  to 
arrange  the  Turner  drawings  there,  and  permitted  me  to 
prepare  three  hundred  examples  of  his  studies  from  nature, 
for  exhibition  at  Kensington.  At  Kensington  they  -  wer^ 
and  are,  placed  for  exhibition;  but  they  are  not  exhibited, 
for  the  room  in  which  they  hang  is  always  empty.* 

102.  Well— this  showed  me  at  once,  that  those  ten  years 
of  my  life  had  been,  in  their  chief  purpose,  lost  For  that, 
I  did  not  so  much  care ;  I  had,  at  least,  learned  my  own 
business  thoroughly,  and  should  be  able,  as  I  fondly  sup- 
posed, after  such  a  lesson,  now  to  use  my  knowledge,  with 
better  effect.  But  what  I  did  care  for  was  the — to  me 
frightful — discovery,  that  the  most  splendid  genius  in  the 
arts  might  be  permitted  by  Providence  to  labour  and  perish 
uselessly;  that  in  the  very  fineness  of  it  there  might  be 
something  rendering  it  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes ; '  but  that, 
with  this  strange  excellence,  faults  might  be  mingled  which 
would  be  as  deadly  as  its  virtues  were  vain ;  that  the  glory 
of  it  was  perishable,  as  well  as  invisible,  and  the  gift  and 
grace  of  it  might  be  to  us  as  snow  in  sununer  and  as  rain 
in  harvest.' 

108.  That  was  the  first  mystery  of  life  to  me.  But, 
while  my  best  energy  was  given  to  the  study  of  painting, 
I  had  put  collateral  effort,  more  prudent  if  less  enthusiastic, 
into  that  of  architecture;  and  in  this  I  could  not  complain 
of  meeting  with  no  sympathy.  Among  several  personal 
reasons  which  caused  me  to  desire  that  I  might  give  this, 
my  closing  lecture  on  the  subject  of  art  here,  in  Ireland, 
one  of  the  chief  was,  that  in  reading  it,  I  should  stand 
near  the  beautiful  building, — the  engineer's  school  of  your 
college, — which  was  the  &st  realization  I  had  the  joy  to 

i  [On  this  lubjoct,  tee  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  xl.,  341.  The  dnwingt  an  dow  in 
Tn&lKar  Square.] 

'  [See  Pmierpbia,  ii.  ch.  ii.,  where  Ruildii  reflBn  to  tfaia  leetura  ••  niiiifwiiig 
"the  bitter  Borrow  with  which  1  firvt  recognised  the  extreme  rarity  of  finelj- 
developed  orKanic  tight."] 

*  [Provertw  zxvi,  1.  Compare  Stonet  qf  Veniet,  vol  il  (VoL  X.  p.  178),  where 
also  RoBkiii  iiotic«a  this  myitery  of  life,  that  "God  permits  the  migfatiett  ioiflnenGec 
of  His  Spirit  to  I>e  qnoDched  and  shortened  \>y  miseriea  of  chance  and  guilt"] 
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For  I  saw  that  both  my  own  fiailure,  and  such  success  in 
petty  things  as  in  its  poor  triumph  seamed  to  me  worse 
than  fiiilure,  came  from  the  want  of  suffidently  earnest  effott 
to  understand  the  whole  law  and  meaning  of  existence,  and 
to  bring  it  to  noble  and  due  end;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  all  enduring  success  in 
the  arts,  or  in  any  other  occupation,  had  come  from  the 
ruling  of  lower  purposes,  not  by  a  conviction  of  their 
nothingness,  but  by  a  solemn  Mth  in  the  advancing  power 
of  human  nature,  or  in  tiie  promise,  however  dimly  appre- 
hended, that  the  mortal  part  of  it  would  one  day  be 
swallowed  up  in  immortality;'  and  that,  indeed,  the  arts 
themselves  nev&r  had  reached  any  vital  strength  or  honour, 
but  in  the  effort  to  proclaim  this  immortaUty,  and  in  the 
service  either  of  great  and  just  religion,  or  of  some  unsel- 
fish patriotism,  and  law  of  such  national  life  as  must  be 
the  foimdation  of  religion. 

106.  Nothing  that  I  have  ever  said  is  more  true  or 
necessary — nothing  has  been  more  misunderstood  or  mis- 
applied— than  my  strong  assertion*  that  the  arts  can  never 
be  right  themselves,  unless  their  motive  is  right.  It  is  mis- 
understood this  way :  weak  painters,  who  have  never  learned 
their  business,  and  cannot  lay  a  true  line,  continually  come 
to  me,  crying  out — "  Look  at  this  picture  of  mine ;  it  musf 
be  good,  I  had  such  a  lovely  motive.  I  have  put  my 
whole  heart  into  it,  and  taken  years  to  think  over  its  treat- 
ment."' Well,  the  only  answer  for  these  people  is — if  one 
had  the  cruelty  to  m^e  it — "  Sir,  you  cannot  think  over 
anything  in  any  number  of  years, — ^you  haven't  the  head 
to  do  it;  and  though  you  had  fine  motives,  strong  enough 
to  make  you  bum  yourself  in  a  slow  fire,  if  only  first  you 
could  paint  a  picture,  you  can't  paint  one,  nor  half  an  inch 
of  one;  you  haven't  the  hand  to  do  it."* 


>  [See  s 
»  [Am,  f, 

)    UMO,     R 


:,  for  intUnce,  in  Jfooam  Painter*,  vol.  1,  (lee  the  note  it  Vol.  Ilf.  p.  88). 
,  Rmong  many  other  paiagem  to  like  effect,  CemMAie  htaugtirai  Addrett 
(Vol.  XVI.  pp.  197  teq),  and  T>oo  FaOu,  %  49  (ibid.,  p.  291).] 

'  [Rnskin  agun  nuticea  this  miiunderstuidiiig'  of  his  teaching  in  Bagk't  Nttt,  §  42.] 
*  [Compare  what  Ruskin  says  in  The  Two  Patht,  8  fi4,  about  fine  art  nqniring  the 
co-openttion  of  "hand,  hMd,  and  heart"  (VoL  Xvl.  p.  294).] 
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But,  far  more  decidvely  we  have  to  say  to  the  men  who 
do  know  their  business,  or  may  know  it  if  they  choose — 
**  Sir,  you  have  this  gift,  and  a  mighty  one ;  see  that  you 
serve  your  nation  faithfully  with  it.  It  is  a  greater  trust 
than  ships  and  armies :  you  might  cast  them  away,  if  you 
were  their  captain,  with  less  treason  to  your  people  than 
in  casting  your  own  glorious  power  away,  and  serving  the 
devil  with  it  instead  of  men.  Ships  and  annies  you  may 
replace  if  they  are  lost,  but  a  great  intellect,  once  abused, 
is  a  curse  to  the  earth  for  ever." 

107.  This,  then,  I  meant  by  saying  that  the  arts  must 
have  noble  motive.  This  also  I  said  respecting  them,'  that 
they  never  had  prospered,  nor  could  prosper,  but  when  they 
had  such  true  purpose,  and  were  devoted  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  divine  truth  or  law.  And  yet  I  saw  also  that  they 
had  always  failed  in  this  proclamation  —  that  poetry,  and 
sculpture,  and  painting,  though  only  great  when  they  strove 
to  teach  us  something  about  the  gods,  never  had  taught 
us  anything  trustworthy  about  the  gods,  but  had  always 
betrayed  their  trust  in  the  crisis  of  it,  and,  with  their 
powers  at  the  full  reach,  became  ministers  to  pride  and 
to  lust  And  I  felt  also,  with  increasing  amazement,  the 
imconquerable  apathy  in  ourselves  and  hearers,  no  less  than 
in  these  the  teachers ;  and  that  while  the  wisdom  and  right- 
ness  of  every  act  and  art  of  life  could  only  be  consistent 
with  a  right  understanding  of  the  ends  of  life,  we  were  all 
plunged  as  in  a  languid  dream — our  hearts  fat,  and  our  eyes 
heavy,  and  our  ears  closed,  lest -the  inspiration  of  hand  or 
voice  should  reach  us — lest  we  should  see  with  our  eyes, 
and  understand  with  our  hearts,  and  be  healed.' 

108.  This  intense  apathy  in  all  of  us  is  the  first  great 
mystery  of  life;  it  stands  in  the  way  of  every  perception, 
every  virtue.  There  is  no  making  ourselves  feel  enough 
astonishment  at  it  That  the  occupati<His  or  pastimes  ci 
life  should  have  no  motive,  is  understandable ;  but — That 
life  itself  should  have  no  motive — ^that  we  neither  care  to 

■  [As,  for  initaDce,  in  Modem  PabtUr*,  voL  t.  (V«L  VU.  pp.  9,  262  ».).] 

■  [iMiali  vj.  10,  qootod  in  Matthew  xiL  18,  uid  Aeta  zxriii.  27-] 
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find  out  what  it  may  lead  to,  nor  to  guard  against  its 
being  for  ever  taken  away  from  us — here  is  a  mystery  in- 
deed. B^or  just  suppose  I  were  able  to  call  at  this  moment 
to  any  one  in  this  audience  by  name,  and  to  tell  him  pod- 
tively  that  I  knew  a  large  estate  had  been  lately  left  to  him 
on  some  curious  conditions ;  but  that  though  I  knew  it  was 
large,  I  did  not  know  how  large,  nor  even  where  it  was — 
whether  in  the  East  Indies  or  the  West,  or  in  England, 
or  at  the  Antipodes,  I  only  knew  it  was  a  vast  estate, 
and  that  there  was  a  chance  of  his  losing  it  alt(^[^er  if 
he  did  not  soon  find  out  on  what  terms  it  had  been  left  to 
him.  Suppose  I  were  able  to  say  this  positively  to  any 
single  man  in  l^is  audience,  and  he  knew  that  I  did  not 
sp^k  without  warrant,  do  you  think  that  he  would  rest 
content  with  that  vague  knowledge,  if  it  were  anjnvise 
possible  to  obtmn  more  ?  Would  he  not  give  every  energy 
to  find  some  trace  of  the  facts,  and  never  rest  till  he  had 
asc^tained  wh»e  this  place  was,  and  what  it  was  like  ? 
And  suppose  he  were  a  young  man,  and  all  he  could  dis- 
cover by  his  best  endeavour  was  that  the  estate  was  never 
to  be  his  at  all,  unless  he  persevered,  during  certain  yeurs 
of  probation,  in  an  orderly  and  industrious  life;  but  tiiat, 
according  to  the  rightness  of  his  conduct,  the  portion  of  the 
estate  assigned  to  him  would  be  greater  or  less,  so  that  it 
literally  depended  on  his  behaviour  from  day  to  day  whether 
he  got  ten  thousand  a  year,  or  thirty  thousand  a  year,  or 
nothing  whatever — would  you  not  think  it  strange  if  the 
youth  never  troubled  himself  to  satisfy  the  conditions  in 
any  way,  nor  even  to  know  what  was  required  of  him,  but 
lived  exactly  as  he  chose,  and  never  inquired  whether  his 
chances  of  the  estate  were  increasing  or  passing  away? 
Well,  you  know  that  this  is  actually  wid  literally  so  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  educated  persons  now  living 
in  Christian  countries.  Nearly  every  man  and  woman  in 
any  company  such  as  this,  outwardly  professes  to  believe — 
and  a  large  number  unquestionably  think  they  believe — much 
more  than  this ;  not  only  that  a  quite  unlimited  estate  is  in 
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prospect  for  them  if  they  please  the  Holder  of  it,  but  that 
the  infinite  contrary  of  such  a  possession — an  estate  of  perpe- 
tual misery — is  in  store  for  them  if  they  displease  this  great 
Land-Holder,  this  great  Heaven-Holder.  And  yet  there  is 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  these  human  souls  that  cares  to 
think,  for  ten  minutes  of  the  day,  where  this  estate  is  or 
how  beautifiil  it  is,  or  what  kind  of  life  they  are  to  lead  in 
it,  or  what  kind  of  life  they  must  lead  to  obtain  it. 

109.  You  fancy  that  you  care  to  know  this:  so  litUe 
do  you  care  that,  probably,  at  this  moment  many  of  you 
are  displeased  with  me  for  talking  of  the  matter  I  You 
came  to  hear  about  the  Art  of  this  world,  not  about  the 
Life  of  the  next,  and  you  are  provoked  with  me  far  talk- 
ing of  what  you  can  hear  any  Sunday  in  church.  But  do 
not  be  a&aid.  I  will  tell  you  something  before  you  go 
about  pictures,  and  carvings,  and  pottery,  and  what  else 
you  would  like  better  to  hear  of  than  the  other  world. 
Nay,  perhaps  you  say,  "  We  want  you  to  talk  of  pictures 
and  pottery,  because  we  are  sure  that  you  know  something 
of  them,  and  you  know  nothing  of  the  other  world."  WeU 
— I  don't.  That  is  quite  true.  But  the  very  strangeness 
and  mystery  of  which  I  urge  you  to  take  notice,  is  in 
this — ^that  I  do  not; — nor  you  either.  Can  you  aqswer  a 
single  bold  question  unflinchingly  about  that  other  world  ? 
— Aie  you  sure  there  is  a  heaven  ?  Sure  there  is  a  hell  ? 
Sure  that  men  are  dropping  before  your  &ces  through  the 
pavements  of  these  streets  into  eternal  fire,  or  sure  that 
they  are  not  ?  Sure  that  at  your  own  death  you  are  going 
to  be  deUvered  from  all  sorrow,  to  be  endowed  with  aU 
virtue,  to  be  gifted  with  all  felicity,  and  raised  into  per- 
petual companionship  with  a  King,  compared  to  whom  the 
kings  of  the  earth  are  as  grasshoppers,  and  the  nations  as 
the  dust  of  His  feet?'  Are  you  sure  of  this?  or,  if  not 
sure,  do  any  of  us  so  much  as  care  to  make  it  sure?  and, 
if  not,  how  can  anything  that  we  do  be  right — how  can 
anything  we  think  be  wise?   what  honour  can  there  be  in 

>  [8m  iMikh  xL  U,  22,  ud  N>hiun  ill.  17  ud  I.  3.] 
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the  arts  that  amuse  us,  or  what  profit  in  the  possessioiis 
that  please? 

Is  not  this  a  mystery  of  life?^ 

110.  But  futh^,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  it  a  beneficent 
ordinance  for  the  generality  of  men  that  they  do  not,  with 
earnestness  or  anxiety,  dwell  on  such  questions  of  the 
ftiture  because  the  business  of  the  day  could  not  be  done 
if  this  kind  of  thought  were  taken  by  all  of  us  for  the 
morrow.*  Be  it  so:  but  at  least  we  might  antidpate  that 
the  greatest  and  wisest  of  us,  who  were  evidraitly  the  ap- 
pointed teachers  of  the  rest,  would  set  tiiemselTes  apart 
to  seek  out  whatever  could  be  surely  known  of  the  ftituie 
destinies  of  their  race;  and  to  teach  this  in  no  rhetorical 
or  ambiguous  manner,  but  in  the  plainest  and  most  severely 
earnest  words. 

Now,  the  highest  representatives  of  men  who  have  thus 
endeavoured,  during  the  Christian  era,  to  search  out  these 
deep  things,  and  relate  them,  are  Dante  and  Milton.'  There 
are  none  who  for  earnestness  of  thoiight,  for  mastery  of 
word,  can  be  classed  with  these.  I  am  not  at  present, 
mind  you,  speaking  of  persons  set  apart  in  any  priestly  or 
pastoral  office,  to  deliver  creeds  to  us,  or  doctrines;   but  of 

*  [A  compkriion  with  the  MS.  Iiera  ■hoiri  how  Rnakin  chastened  and  cartulad 
in  reviain^.    The  MS.  r«ada : — 

"  Are  70U  Hure  of  thia  ?  or.  If  not  lure,  do  you  ao  mach  ag  care  to  make 
it  anre?  Or  have  ^n  onlf  heard  of  this  aa  a  poaailile  continKeuej,  and 
jou.  let  it  renuun  a  ooatingtacY?  Are  you  mad — or  asleep— or  stupefied 
with  dmga,  or  how  !•  it?  You  tay  that  you  believe  you  may  beoome  not 
kniftbta  nor  ladiea  merely,  not  dukea  nor  duchaaaea  marelr,  bnt  Kings  and 
Queens  for  ever,  in  a  Kin^om  where  there  is  no  pain,  and  all  thii  depends 
on  your  livini^  in  inch  ai^  such  a  way,  and  yet  you  know  that  your  minds 
are  mainly  set  at  tbia  moment,  or  will  be  as  won  •*  I  have  done,  on  mtting 
a  pleasant  drive  and  a  pleaaant  dinner.    la  not  this  a  myitery  of  life?"] 

■  rSoe  Matthew  vi.  34.] 

'  [Here,  again,  the  MS.  ia  difierant : — 

"...  earnest   words.    Perhaps,  indeed,  you  may  think  that  the  highest 
teaching  of  this  kind  would  Ite  entmsted  only  to  inspired  prophets,  whose 


languBfe  would  not  Ite  under  their  own  command ;  but,  putting  the  prophets 
_.-r.   ¥ —  .i_f_. -r  .1. — ■ __j  .1. .ijgp    yjin  1 .!.-_ 

wiae  men,  and  scribes' — or,  translating  the  word  whicn  has  become  too 


aaidia,  how  think  you  of  tho  wise  men  and  the  Bcribea?     You  know  they 
have  a  qnite  collaieral  fiinction.      '  Heboid,  I  send  to  vou  prophets,  and 


hackneyed  to  be  int«IU^ble,  '  Behold,  I  send  to  you  prophets,  ai 
men.  and  writers ;  and  some  of  them  re  shall  kill,  ana  some  of  t 
shall  scourge  in  yoni  svnsgogues,  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  persecute 
from  city  to  city.'  Well,  we  poor  Gentiles,  though  we  oannot  share  in  the 
blessings  of  the  Jews,  can  at  least  emulate  them  in  bardneaa  of  heart,  and 
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men  who  try  to  discover  and  set  forth,  as  ftr  as  by  human 
intellect  is  possible,  the  facts  of  the  other  world.  Divines 
may  perhaps  teach  us  how  to  arrive  there,  but  only  these 
two  poets  have  in  any  powerful  manner  striven  to  discover, 
or  in  any  definite  words  professed  to  tell,  what  we  shall  see 
and  become  there ;  or  how  those  upper  and  nether  wcfflds 
are,  and  have  been,  inhabited. 

111.  And  what  have  they  told  us?  Milton's  account 
of  the  most  important  event  in  his  whole  system  of  the 
universe,  the  ^1  of  the  angels,  is  evidently  unbeUevable 
to  himself;  and  the  more  so,  that  it  is  wholly  founded  on, 
and  in  a  great  part  spoiled  and  d^rraded  from,  Hesiod's 
account  of  the  decisive  war  of  the  younger  gods  with  the 
Titans.'  The  rest  of  his  poem  is  a  picturesque  drama,  in 
which  every  artifice  of  invention  is  visibly  and  consciously 
employed ;  not  a  single  fkct  being,  for  an  instant,  conceived 
as  triable  by  any  living  &ith.  Dante's  ccmception  is  far 
more  intense,  and,  by  himself,  for  the  time,  not  to  be 
escaped  from;   it  is  indeed  a  vision,  but  a  vision  only,  and 

we  kIm  trast  out  bnt  teuhen  in  like  menner,  for  I  iuppose  the  thrae 
gre«t«et  of  the  wise  men  end  Kribee,  uninepired,  who  have  been  lent  to 
taaoh  ui,  wore  Socntee,  and  D«nte,  and  Milton,  of  whom  one  waa  indeed 
killed,  and  another  indeed  penecuted  from  citj  to  city,  and  another,  in  all 
the  deeper  atwitoal  aenee  of  the  word,  %cotaged  in  onr  »ja»gog»e«,  together 
with  hia  maater,  the  ashea  of  whoae  bodf  we  icattered  to  the  winda.  But 
of  our  traatment  of  them  I  do  not  nieak.  The  mysteiy  of  the  matter  to 
me  is  Iktir  treatment  of  us,  the  little  of  truatirorthr  tayiiig  which  the; 
have  left  to  ui,  about  what  we  moat  desired  or  oii|;ht  to  hare  deiired  to 
know.  Socratet,  indeed,  altogether  refused  to  conTerae  about  the  thinge 
above,  BBj^ng'  that  until  he  luiew  more  of  the  things  ronnd  about  him,  he 
held  it  no  buiineea  of  hia  to  meddle  with  thoie  above  him  ;  but  Dante  and 
Milton,  two  of  oar  mightieat  scribce,  gave  the  beat  part  of  their  lives  to  tell 
lie  about  these  things  above — and  Mow. 
"And  what  have  they  told  us  .  .  ." 
For  the  Bible  reference,  lee  Matthew  xziii.  34.  For  Dante's  exile,  see  Croum  qf 
wm  mint,  §  41  (below,  p.  423).     The  reference  in  the  caw  of  Milton  is  partly  to 


out  from  Milton   in  the  first  lecture  of  Saame  and  LiHe*  (see  above,   pp.   70-77). 
The  reference  in  the  caae  of  Socrates  is  to  such  pateaaei  as  that  in  Plato's  Apejogu 

il9  £.),  where  he  says  that  be  refrains  from  talking  ''^concerning  matters  of  which 
do  not  pretend  to  know  either  mnch  or  little."] 
'  [Compere  Leeturtt  on  Art,  S  tA  (Vol.  XX.),  where  Rusldn  again  refers  to  Milton's 
-BofUii  ■  -   -  *         * 


"battle  of  the  angels,  spoiled  irom  Heeiod.", 
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that  one  of  the  wildest  that  ever  entranced  a  soul — a  dream 
in  which  every  grotesque  type  or  phantasy  of  heathen 
tradition  is  renewed,  and  adorned ;  and  the  destinies  of  the 
Christian  Church,  under  their  most  sacred  symbols,  become 
Uterally  subordinate  to  the  praise,  and  are  only  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  aid,  of  one  dear  Florentine  maiden. 

112.  I  tell  you  truly  that,  as  I  strive  more  with  this 
strange  leUiargy  uid  trance  in  myself^  and  awake  to  the 
meaning  and  power  of  life,  it  seems  daily  more  amazing  to 
me  that  men  such  as  these  should  dare  to  play  with  the 
most  precious  truths,'  (or  the  most  deadly  untruths,)  by 
which  the  whole  human  race  listening  to  them  could  be 
informed,  or  deceived; — all  the  world  their  audiences  for 
ever,  with  pleased  ear,  and  passionate  heart; — and  yet,  to 
this  submissive  infinitude  of  souls,  and  evermore  succeeding 
and  succeeding  multitude,  hungry  for  bread  of  hfe,  they 
do  but  play  upon  sweedy  modulated  pipes ;  with  pompous 
nomenclature  adorn  the  councils  of  hell;*  touch  a  trouba- 
dour's guitar  to  the  courses  of  the  suns;'  and  fill  the 
openings  of  eternity,  before  which  prophets  have  veiled 
their  faces,  and  which  angels  desire  to  look  into,*  with  idle 
puppets  of  their  scholastic  imagination,  and  melancholy 
lights  of  frantic  faith  in  their  lost  mortal  love. 

Is  not  this  a  mystery  of  life  ? 

118.  But  more.  We  have  to  remember  that  these  two 
great  teachers  were  both  of  them  warped  in  their  temper, 
and  thwarted  in  their  search  for  truth.  They  were  men  of 
intellectual  war,  imable,   through   darkness   of   controversy, 

'  [See,  boif ever,  §  20  (above,  p.  70),  where  Rnakin  mji  of  Milton  "  giekt  men 
do  not  p^f  atftge  tncks/'  etc  On  ths  other  hmnd,  with  the  preeeat  pMsafe  com- 
pare JfuMpa  Pulverit,  §  87  (VoL  XVU.  p.  209).  What  Ruskui  there  xays  auggtatl 
the  dutinction  which  barmoniBea  these  puaagea.  When  gmX  poeta  are  dealing 
with  what  they  know  (aa,  for  inatance,  in  the  paamge  of  Milton  analjnied  in  §  20), 
they  do  not  "  play  " ;  bat  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  regions  of  the  unknow- 
able IB,  in  a  eense,  mere  "play,"  thoue-h  here,  too,  behind  "their  veils  of  phan- 
tasy" they  apeak  with  one  voice  about  "the  indispntable  tnth*  of  human  lifo  and 
duty."] 

*  j^ee  Paradite  Loit,  boelu  il.  and  x.] 

'  ^Tbe  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  DMna  Oomnudia,  in  which  the  story  of 
the  poet's  love  thread*  the  general  scheme.] 

*  [Isaiah  vL  2 ;  I  Peter  C  12.] 
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or  stress  of  personal  grief,  to  discern  where  their  own  am- 
bition modified  their  utterances  of  the  moral  law ;  or  their 
own  i^ny  mingled  with  their  anger  at  its  violation.  But 
greater  men  than  these  have  been — innoc»it-hearted — ^too 
great  for  contest.  Men,  like  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  of 
so  unrecognized  personality,  that  it  disappears  in  ftiture 
ages,  and  becomes  ghostly,  like  the  tradition  of  a  lost 
heathen  god.^  Men,  therefore,  to  whose  unofiended,  uncon- 
demning  sight,  the  whole  of  human  nature  reveals  itself  in 
a  pathetic  weakness,  with  which  they  will  not  strive;  or 
in  mournful  and  transitory  strength,  which  they  dare  not 
praise.  And  all  Pagan  and  Christian  Civilization  thus  be- 
comes subject  to  them.  It  does  not  matter  how  little,  or 
how  much,  any  of  us  have  read,  either  of  Homer  or  Shake- 
speare ;  everything  round  us,  in  substance,  or  in  thought, 
has  been  moulded  by  them.  AU  Greek  gentlemen  ware 
educated  imder  Homer.  All  Roman  gentlemen,  by  Greek 
literatmr.  All  Italian,  and  French,  and  English  gentle- 
men, by  Roman  literature,  and  by  its  principles.*  Of  the 
scope  of  Shakespeare,  I  will  say  only,  tiiat  the  intellectual 
measure  of  every  man  since  bom,  in  the  domains  of 
creative  thought,  may  be  assigned  to  him,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  has  been  taught  by  Shakespeare. 
Well,  what  do  these  two  men,  centres  of  mortal  intelli- 
gence, deliver  to  us  of  conviction  respecting  what  it  most 
behoves  that  intelligence  to  grasp  ?     What   is  their  hope 

'  [Compare  what  Hiukia  Bays  in  Modem  Painlert  about  Sb&keapeore's  "  univenal 
Mid  Mual  mm "  {Vol.   VI.  p.  440).] 

'  [The  MS.  hu  aa  additional  panaice  here : — 

"...  Boniaa  literature,  headed  in  its  spiritual  power  hj  Vi^il,  and  in  ita 
worldly  wisdom  bjr  Horace,  of  whom  the  first  tranamiti  the  influence  of 
Homer  to  the  reliffioos  diviiion  of  the  civilized  world  through  Dante,  and 
the  laat,  who  is  the  head  of  the  gnat  worldly  Mhool  of  Pope,  Boileao, 
and  Moliere,  transmits  the  philosaph)'  of  Homer  to  us,  though  he  refuses 
bis  &iib,  sajing  of  him  that  what  is  honourable,  and  what  is  base,  what 
is  useAil  and  useless,  he  has  tanght  better  than  the  best  masters  of  the 
Stoic  and  Platonic  sc^oela ; — 

"  '  Qui  quid  sit  pnlchram,  quid  tnrpe,  qnid  otHe,  quid  non, 
Planina  ao  melius  Chryrippo  et  Cnntore  diciL' 
Of  the  scope,"  etc 
The  quotation  is  from  the  EpitUet,  i.  2,  3,  4.     Rnsldn  reTers  to  the  passage  again 
in  <tuen  of  th4  Air,  §  1?  (VoL  X1X.>] 
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— their  crown  of  rejoicing?^  what  mumer  of  exhortation 
have  they  for  us,  or  of  rebuke?  what  lies  next  their  own 
hearts,  and  dictates  their  undying  words  ?  Have  they  any 
peace  to  promise  to  our  luurest — any  redemption  to  our 
misery?' 

114.  Take  Homer  first,  and  think  if  there  is  any  sadder 
image  of  human  fate  than  the  great  Homeric  story.     The 

■  [I  ThMnlonkna  ii.  19.] 

'  [Id  liU  fiiat  draft  Raikm  had  bere  the  following  pMMwe : — 

"  And  now,  obiarve,  thu  tMchinc  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  ii  addrsMed 


to  a  totally  (Ufferent  qualitj  of  mind  from  that  addrassed  hy  Dante  and 
Milton.  F«r  in  every  nation  there  have  alway*  been  two  great  divimona 
of  persona,  who  must  be  taught  in  two  different  ways.     One  group  is  willing 


a  snirendM'  ita  powers  of  reaaon  to  the  teaching  of  others;  it,  therefore, 
reaches  all  the  virtues  of  obedience,  but  it  aiso  iucurii  all  the  dangers  of 
an  enthusiasm  in  which  the  imaginatian  and  conscience  are  excited  by 
asiertiouB  of  which  the  intellect  is  not  allowed  to  teat  the  likelihood.  Th& 
great  divisioUj  which  we  may  properly  call  the  division  of  believers,  is 
neceMarily  under  the  absolute  authority  of  whatever  priesthoodj  clerks,  or 
clergy,  Egyftima,  Bnhminical,  Mahometan,  Zoroastnan,  have  the  charge 
of  its  inatTDction  in  any  given  country  or  epoch.  When  its  clergy  are 
good,  its  laity  are  good  ;  when  its  clergy  are  bad.  Its  laity  are  tnid;  hnt 
in  ceueral,  the  pureat  churchea  are  mingled  in  character,  and  the  fiah  of 
their  nets  mingled  of  those  which  are  to  be  gathered  into  vessels,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  cast  away.  Then  in  all  civilized  nationa  there  is 
a  aeeond  vast  division  of  men.  always  larger  than  it  is  thooght  to  be, 
becanse  it  is  not  given  to  tallciiig,  while  the  believing  portion  of  the 
oommiinity  is  in  the  eaaenoe  of  it  vocifbroas,  because  conecientianaly 
desirona  of  otMnmuaicating  its  beliefa.  This  second  division  consists  of 
men  for  whom  it  is  simply  impossible  not  to  use  their  own  reason  in 
judging  of  any  proposition  submitted  to  them.  The  reasoning  ^nlty  Is 
the  strongest  part  of  their  whole  life  ;  it  is  strong  enough  to  eitingniah 
all  the  rest,  and  cannot  therefore  be  extinguished  by  all  the  rest 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  you  cannot  keep  quiet  except  the 
reason  in  a  strong  reasooer's  brain.  You  can  keep  a  child  quiet  ia  a  room, 
a  tiger  quiet  in  its  den,  yon  can  quiet  the  winds  with  shocks  of  artillery, 
you  can  ^uiet  the  sea  with  mounds  and  bars,  but  you  cannot  quiet  the 
thoughts  in  a  thinker's  brain.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  you 
eaooot  quench  except  the  conviction  in  a  thinker's  heart  You  can  quench 
the  violence  of  fire,  you  can  oneuch  the  bitterness  of  strife,  you  can  quench 
amlntioD,  you  can  quench  Faith  —  yes — and  though  much  water  cannot 
quench  Love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it,  yet  under  aehea  at  last  you 
can  quench  Love ;  but  until  the  time  come  for  ashes  to  &il  to  their  ashes, 
you  cannot  quench  the  Truth  in  •  strong  Thinker's  Soul. 

"The  truth,  or  what  seems  the  truth — for  that  is  iu  many  things  all 
that  the  beet  of  men  can  perceive — be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  the  two 
great  clasHes  into  which  sU  nations  are  divided,  each  including  their  mixed 
Dumber  of  good  and  evil  persons,  for  as  the  believers  are  disgraced  by  those 
who  are  too  feeble  to  believe,  or  who  use  their  pretended  belief  as  a  cloak 
for  their  sin,  so  the  Reasoners  are  disgraced  by  those  who  are  too  feeble 
to  reasoD,  or  who  use  their  pretended  reason  as  a  cloak  for  their  sin." 

The  Bible  reference  Is  to  Song  of  Solomon  viii.  7  ("  Many  waters  cannot  qoeneh 

lore,"  etc,).] 
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main  features  in  the  character  of  Achilles  are  its  intense 
desire  of  justice,  and  its  tenderness  of  affection.  And  in 
that  bitter  song  of  the  ISad,  this  man,  though  aided  con- 
tinually by  the  wisest  of  the  gods,  and  burning  with  the 
desire  of  justice  in  his  heart,  becomes  yet,  through  ill- 
gOTemed  passion,  the  most  unjust  of  men:  and,  full  of 
the  deepest  tenderness  in  his  heart,  becomes  yet,  through 
ill-governed  passion,  the  most  cruel  of  men.  Intense  alike 
in  love  and  in  friendship,  he  loses,  JSrst  his  mistress,  and 
then  his  friend;  for  the  sake  of  the  one,  he  surrenders  to 
deatJi  the  armies  of  his  own  land ;  for  the  sake  of  the 
otho-,  he  surrenders  all.  Will  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friend?^  Yea — even  for  his  dead  friend,  this  Achilles, 
thou^  goddess-bom,  and  goddess-taught,  gives  up  his  king- 
dom, his  country,  and  his  life  —  casts  alike  the  innocent 
and  guilty,  with  hunself,  into  one  gulf  of  slaughter,  and 
dies  at  last  1^  the  hand  of  the  basest  of  his  adversaries.* 

Is  not  this  a  mystery  of  Ufe  ? 

115.  But  what,  then,  is  the  message  to  us  of  our  own 
poet,  and  searcher  of  hearts,  after  fifteen  himdred  years  of 
Christian  faith  have  been  numbered  over  the  graves  of 
men  ?  Are  his  words  more  cheerful  than  the  Heathen's — 
is  his  hope  more  near — ^his  trust  more  sure — his  reading  of 
&te  more  happy?  Ah,  no!  He  differs  frtim  the  HeaUien 
poet  chiefly  in  this — ^that  he  recognizes,  for  deUverance,  no 
gods  nigh  at  hand;  and  that,  by  petty  chance — by  momen- 
tary folly  —  by  broken  message  —  by  fool's  tyranny  —  or 
traitor's  snare,  the  strongest  and  most  righteous  are  brought 
to  their  ruin,  and  perish  without  word  of  hope.'  He  in- 
deed, as  part  of  his  rendering  of  character,  ascribes  the 
power  and  modesty  of  habitual  devotion  to  the  gentle  and 
the   just      The    death-bed    of    Katharine    is    bright    with 

'  [John  xiii.  la.] 

*  fllu  rsferancM  in  §  114  an  to  Acbillea,  born  of  llietw  and  adviied  by 
Athena ;  to  hU  slMtantion  from  battle  beeauM  A|pun«nuion  hud  robbed  bim  of 
Briaak;  to  hia  retaro  (m  aocouat  of  the  death  of  Patrodu*;  to  hia  dramin^  of  the 
bodr  of  Hector  round  the  walla  of  Troj ;  to  bU  death  at  the  hands  of  Paris.] 

'  ["Bf  petty  chance,"  a*  by  tbe  cbaofcuig  of  the  fbila  in  Bamlel;  "by 
momentary  lolly,"  aa  by  Cordelia  in  King  Ltar  (i.  1);  "by  broken  menage,"  ae 
in  Somto  md  JuUgt  Qv.  2);  "by  fbol'a  tyranny,"  aa  of  Leontes  in  Winter*  Taltf 
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visions  of  sngels;'  and  the  great  soldier-king,  standing  hy 
his  few  dead,*  acknowledges  the  presoice  of  the  Hand  that 
can  save  alike  by  many  or  by  few.'  But  observe  that  from 
those  who  with  deepest  spirit,  meditate,  and  with  deepest 
passion,  mourn,  there  are  no  such  words  as  these;  n<x  in 
their  hearts  are  any  such  consolations.  Instead  of  the  per- 
petual sense  of  the  helpful  presence  of  the  Deity,  which, 
throu^  all  heathen  tradition,  is  the  source  of  heroic 
strength,  in  battle,  in  exdle,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,*  we  find  only  in  the  great  Christian  poet, 
the  ccmsciousDess  of  a  mcffal  law,  through  which  *'the  gods 
are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  make  instruments  to 
scourge  us " ; '  and  of  the  resolved  arbitration  of  the 
destinies,  that  conclude  into  precision  of  doom  what  we 
feebly  and  blindly  b^fan;  and  force  us,  when  our  indis- 
cretion serves  us,  and  our  deepest  plots  do  pall,  to  the 
confession,  that  "there's  a  divini^  that  shiqies  our  ends, 
roa^  hew  them  how  we  wilL"" 

Is  not  this  a  mystery  ot  life  ? 

116.  Be  it  so,  theiL  About  this  human  life  that  is  to 
be,  or  that  is,  the  wise  religious  men  tell  us  nothing  that 
we  can  trust ;  and  the  wise  contemplative  men,  nothing 
that  can  give  us  peace.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  class,  to 
whom  we  may  turn — the  wise  practical  man.  We  have 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  poets  who  sang  of  heaven,  and  they 
have  told  us  their  dreams.  We  have  listened  to  the  poets 
who   sang   of  earth,  and  they  have  chanted  to    us  dirges 

"or  tzaitor*!  Run,"  u  lago'a  in  OUteBo.  Conipue  wh^t  Rtialdu  mm  in  M«d»m 
fybUert  kbMit  "th*  'I  am  fortune's  fool'  of  Ramoo  Kcpmmg  nhikiupwio'i 
priraaiy  idea  of  tragic  drcnnwUno*"  (Vol.  VIL  p.  272).] 

'*  iBatrg  VUL,  Act  it.  m.  2:  for  anatliar  rafeiwieo  to  Qaoot  KktbrnM,  «o 
Modem  Fatnterw,  roL  v.  (VoL  VIL  p.  272).] 

*  [Bauf  v..  Act  ir.  m.  8.] 

*  I  Samae]  xir.  6.) 

*  pMlms  xuii.  4.] 

*  Kbit  I^ft  f-  3)  liuM  170-171.] 

*  [HmM,  T.  2,  linM  7-10  :— 

"Our  indiaeratioa  eoiMtiinei  wgnm  ■•  wall, 
Wlien  onr  deep  plots  efaall  pall :  aitd  that  akoaU  taach  na 
Thare'*  ■  ditimtf  that  ahapea  oar  mda, 
Rongb-bew  tbam  bow  m  wilL" 

For  aoma  lopplemeataiy  mnarka  at  a  later  data  upon  thit  paai^a  (§  lU)  about 

Shaheapears,  aee  Ara  amfgira.  Letter  91.} 
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and  words  of  despair.  But  there  is  oat  class  of  men  more : 
— men,  not  capable  of  viaon,  nor  sensitive  to  sorrow,  but 
firm  of  purpose — practised  in  business;  learned  in  all  that 
can  be,  (by  handling,)  known.  Men,  whose  hearts  and 
hopes  are  wholly  in  this  present  world,  from  whom,  there- 
fore, we  may  surely  learn,  at  least,  how,  at  present,  con- 
veniently to  live  in  it^  What  will  they  say  to  us,  or  show  us 
by  example?  These  kings — ^these  councillors — ^these  states- 
moi  and  builders  of  kingdoms — ^these  capitalists  and  men 
of  business,  who  weigh  the  earth,  and  the  dust  of  it,  in  a 
balance.'  They  know  the  world,  surely;  and  what  is  the 
mystery  of  life  to  us,  is  none  to  them.  They  can  surely 
^ow  us  how  to  live,  while  we  live,  and  to  gather  out  of 
the  present  world  what  is  best, 

117.  I  think  I  can  best  tell  you  thdr  answer,  by  telling 
you  a  dream  I  had  once.  For  thou^  I  am  no  poet,  I 
have  dreams  sometimes : ' — I  dreamed  I  was  at  a  child's 
May-day  parly,  in  which  every  means  of  entertainment  had 
been  provided  for  them,  by  a  Mrise  and  kind  host  It  was 
in  a  stately  house,  with  beautifUl  gardens  attached  to  it ; 
and  the  children  had  been  set  free  in  the  rooms  and 
gardens,  with  no  care  whatever  but  how  to  pass  th^  after- 
n(»n  rejoicingly.  Th^  did  not,  indeed,  know  much  about 
what  was  to  happen  next  day ;  and  some  of  them,  I 
thought,  were  a  httle  frightened,  because  there  was  a 
chance  of  their  being  sent  to  a  new  school  where  there 


Hm  neeulUr  gift  of  this  kind  of  penon  to  instruct  othen  in  tite  arta  by 
wbicl)  Xhtf  proapar  thamaalraa.  We  mnat  laam  hj  their  •sample  rather 
than  their  prec«pt,  and  obaeire,  therefore,  mainly  wliat  their  general  !)»• 
havionr  is,  and  in  what  pointa  it  kodu  Imitable  with  advantaf^e. 

"  Before  IodUiik  ont,  hoirerer,  into  the  wide  anne  of  real  worldly  bu«t- 
neat,  which  it  ii  difficnlt  to  oonoeiTe,  we  may  adrinbly  consider  what  may 
in  aome  sort  be  reprewDtative  of  it.  The  child  ia  the  Father  of  the  Man  ; 
and  the  afiain  of  children  appear  to  them  frequently  of  aa  much  import- 
ance ■«  oan  appear  to  na.  Let  tii  imagine  a  child'*  Chrirtmaa  party,  In 
which  the  beat  maani  .  .  ."  (aa  In  test,  with  alight  variationB). 
For  the  quotation  from  Wordsworth,  Me  below,  p.   16S.] 

■  riBuah  sL  12.] 

■  [For  a  reference  to  thii  &ble,  see  the  Pre&ca  of  1871  (above,  p.  3A) ;  and 
for  Roakin'a  "relation  of  oompoeed  met»phor  as  of  actual  dreiun,"  see  PiraGiea  to 
AMm  <^  the  Dnt  (below,  p.  SM).] 
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were  examinations ;  but  they  kept  the  thoughts  of  that  out 
of  their  heads  as  well  as  they  could,  and  resolved  to  enjoy 
themselves.  The  house,  I  said,  was  in  a  beautiful  garden, 
and  in  the  garden  were  aU  kinds  of  flowers ;  sweet,  grassy 
banks  for  rest;  and  smooth  lawns  for  play;  and  pleasant 
streams  and  woods;  and  rocky  places  for  climbing.  And 
the  children  were  happy  flor  a  little  while,  but  presently  they 
separated  themselves  into  parties ;  and  then  each  party  de- 
clared it  would  have  a  piece  of  the  garden  for  its  own, 
and  that  none  of  the  others  should  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  piece.  Next,  they  quarrelled  violently  which 
pieces  they  would  have;  and  at  last  the  boys  took  up  the 
thing,  as  boys  should  do,  "practically,"'  and  fought  in  the 
flower-beds  tiU  there  was  hardly  a  flower  left  standing; 
then  they  Sampled  down  each  other's  bits  of  the  garden 
out  of  spite;  and  the  girls  cried  till  they  could  cry  no 
more;  and  so  they  all  lay  down  at  last  breathless  in  the 
ruin,  and  waited  for  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  taken 
home  in  the  evening.* 

118.  Meanwhile,  the  children  in  the  house  had  been 
making  themselves  happy  also  in  their  manner.  For  them, 
there  had  been  provided  every  kind  of  indoor  pleasure: 
there  was  music  for  them  to  dance  to ;  and  the  library  was 
open,  with  aU  manner  of  amusing  books;  and  there  was  a 
musemn  full  of  the  most  curious  shells,  and  animals,  and 
birds;  and  there  was  a  workshop,  with  lathes  and  car- 
penter's tools,  for  the  ingenious  boys;  and  there  were 
pretty  &ntastic  dresses,  for  the  girls  to  dress  in;  and  there 
were  microscopes,  and  kaleidoscopes;  and  whatever  toys  a 
child  could  fancy ;  and  a  table,  in  the  dining-room,  loaded 
with  everything  nice  to  eat. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  it  struck  two  or  three  of 

*  I  have  tometiroet  been  asked  wtiat  this  means.  I  intended  it  to 
set  forth  tbe  wisdom  of  men  in  war  contending  for  kingdoms,  and  what 
follows  to  set  forth  their  wisdom  in  peace,  contending  for  wealth. 

'  [See  Fort  Clavigera,  Ijetter  3,  ad  fin.,  tor  "what  we  English  call  being 
'practical.'"} 
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the  more  *'  practical "  children,  that  they  would  like  some 
of  the  brass-headed  nails  that  studded  the  chairs ;  and  so 
they  set  to  work  to  pull  them  out.  Presently,  the  others, 
yrbo  were  reading,  or  looking  at  shells,  took  a  fancy  to  do 
the  like ;  and,  in  a  little  whUe,  all  the  children,  nearly,  were 
spraining  their  fingers,  in  pulling  out  brass-headed  nails. 
With  all  that  they  could  pull  out,  they  were  not  satisfied ; 
and  then,  everybody  wanted  some  of  somebody  else's.  And 
at  last,  the  r^lly  practical  and  sensible  ones  declared,  that 
nothing  was  of  any  real  consequence,  that  afternoon,  except 
to  get  plenty  of  brass-headed  nails ;  and  that  the  books, 
and  the  cakes,  and  the  microscopes  were  of  no  use  at  all 
in  themselves,  but  only,  if  they  could  be  exchanged  for  nail- 
heads.  And  at  last  they  began  to  fight  for  nail-heads,  as 
the  others  fought  for  the  bits  of  garden.  Only  here  and 
there,  a  despised  one  shrank  away  into  a  comer,  and  tried 
to  get  a  little  quiet  with  a  book,  in  the  midst  of  the  noise ; 
but  all  the  practical  ones  thought  of  nothing  else  but 
counting  nail-heads  all  the  afternoon — even  thou^  they 
knew  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  cany  so  much  as 
one  brass  knob  away  with  them.  But  no — it  was — 
"  Who  has  most  nails  ?  I  have  a  hundred,  and  you  have 
fifty ;  or,  I  have  a  thousand,  and  you  have  two.  I  must 
have  as  many  as  you  before  I  leave  the  house,  or  I  cannot 
possiUy  go  home  in  peace."  At  last,  they  made  so  much 
noise  that  I  awoke,  and  thought  to  myself,  "What  a  false 
dream  that  is,  of  children  / "  The  child  is  the  father  of  the 
man ;  ^  and  wiser.  Children  never  do  such  foolish  things. 
Only  men  do. 

119.  But  there  is  yet  one  last  class  of  persons  to  be 
interrogated.  The  wise  religious  men  we  have  asked  in 
vain ;  the  wise  contemplative  men,  in  vain ;  the  wise  worldly 
men,  in  vain.  But  there  is  another  group  yet  In  the 
midst  of  this  vanity  of  empty  religion — of  tragic  contem- 
plation— of  wrathfid   and   wretched   ambition,    and    dispute 

'  [S«e  Wordsworth's  poem  bogimiing: — 

"Mj  heart  leajw  up  when  I  behold 
A  r^bow  in  tbe  akf."] 
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for  dust,  there  is  yet  one  great  group  of  persons,  by  whom 
all  these  disputers  live — ^the  persons  who  hare  determined, 
or  have  had  it  by  a  beneficent  Providence  determined  for 
them,  that  they  will  do  something  useful;  that  whatever 
may  be  prepared  for  them  hereafter,  or  happen  to  them 
here,  they  will,  at  least,  deserve  the  food  ^at  God  gives 
them  by  winning  it  honourably:  and  that,  however  &llen 
from  the  purity,  or  far  from  the  peace,  of  Eden,  they  will 
carry  out  the  duty  of  human  dominion,  though  the^  have 
lost  its  felicity ;  and  dress  and  keep  ^  the  wilderness,  though 
they  no  more  can  dress  or  keep  the  garden. 

These, — hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,* — these, 
bent  under  burdens,  or  torn  of  scourges — ^these,  that  dig 
and  weave — ^that  plant  and  build ;  workers  in  wood,  and  in 
marble,  and  in  iron — by  whom  all  food,  clothing,  habita- 
tion, furniture,  and  means  of  delight  are  produced,  for 
themselves,  and  for  all  men  beside;  men,  whose  deeds  are 
good,  though  their  words  may  be  few;  men,  whose  lives 
are  serviceable,  be  they  never  so  short,  and  worthy  of 
honour,  be  they  never  so  humble ; — from  these,  surely,  at 
least,  we  may  receive  some  clear  message  of  teaching;  and 
loerce,  for  an  instant,  into  the  mystery  of  life,  and  of  its 
arts. 

120.  Yes ;  from  these,  at  last,  we  do  receive  a  lesson. 
But  I  grieve  to  say,  or  rath«^ — for  that  is  the  deeper 
truth  of  the  matter — I  rejoice  to  say — ^this  message  of 
thdrs  can  only  be  received  by  joining  tiiem — ^not  by  think- 
ing about  them. 

You  sent  for  me  to  talk  to  you  of  art;  and  I  have 
obeyed  you  in  coming.  But  the  main  thing  I  have  to  tell 
you  is, — that  art  must  not  be  talked  about.  The  fact  that 
there  is  talk  about  it  at  all,  signifies  that  it  is  ill  done, 
or  cannot  be  done.  No  true  painter  ever  speaks,  or  ever 
has  spoken,  much  of  his  art  The  greatest  speak  nothing. 
Even  Reynolds  is  no  exception,  for  he  wrote  of  all  that 

>  [G«DadB  a.  10.    Compua  Modtm  Painter*,  vol  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  13).] 
»  tJaihu  ix.  21.] 
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he  could  not  himself  do,  and  was  utterly  silent  respecting 
all  that  he  himself  did.^ 

The  moment  a  man  can  really  do  his  work  he  becomes 
speechless  about  it.  All  words  become  idle  to  him — all 
theories.' 

121.  Does  a  bird  need  to  theorize  about  building  its 
nest,  or  boast  of  it  when  built?  All  good  work  is  essenti- 
ally done  that  way — ^without  hesitation,  without  difficulty, 
without  boasting;  and  in  the  doers  of  the  best,  there  is  an 
inner  and  involuntary  power  which  approximates  literally 
to  the  instinct  of  an  animal — ^nay,  I  am  certain  that  in 
the  most  perfect  human  artists,  reason  does  not  supersede 
instinct,  but  is  added  to  an  instinct  as  much  more  divine 
than  that  of  the  lower  animals  as  the  human  body  is  more 
beauti^  than  theirs;  that  a  great  singer  sings  not  with 
less  instinct  than  the  nightingale,  but  with  more — only 
more  various,  applicable,  and  governable ;  that  a  great  archi- 
tect does  not  build  with  less  instinct  than  the  beaver  or 
tbe  bee,  but  with  more — with  an  innate  cunning  of  pro- 
portion that  embraces  all  beauty,  and  a  divine  ingenuity  of 
skill  that  improvises  all  construction.  But  be  that  as  it 
niay — be  the  instinct  less  or  more  than  that  of  inferior 
animals — 'like  or  unlike  theirs,  still  the  human  art  is  de- 
pendent on  that  first,  and  then  upon  an  amount  of  prac- 
tice, of  science, — and  of  imagination  disciplined  by  thought, 
which  the  true  possessor  of  it  knows  to  be  inconmiunicable, 
and  the  true  critic  of  it,  inexplicable,  except  through  long 
process  of  laborious  years.     That  journey  of  life's  conquest, 

■  [ComMre  Modem  Paittiert,  vol.  iiL,  where  Rnikin  ny*  fortlier  that  "tiMrljr 
mf«cf  word  that  Reynoldi  wrote  wa«  coatrary  to  hig  own  practice"  (Vol.  V.  p.  46, 
and  «ee  the  note  then).} 

*  frhe  MS.  h«*  ui  additional  paMage  here: — 

"That  which  !■  truly  within  lu,  of  oomlatire  virtue^  aiuwera  it*  appeal 
with  an  instant  gladnen;  but  whatever  in  u«  ij  unworthy  of  it,  cannot 
b«  prompted  into  afnipathy  with  iti  purvoeea,  nor  lifted  into  fellomhip 
with  iti  power.  This  myaterr  of  liA  witUn  ua  ia  the  root  of  every  act 
and  of  every  perception — it  ib  only  out  of  our  own  brightiieaB  that  we 
can  enjoy ;  and  the  awaetneaa  of  tbe  lipa  that  apeak,  and  tbe  force  of  the 
handa  that  labour,  and  tbe  gladaeei  of  the  eyes  that  powew,  are  all  out 
of  tbe  abundance  of  tbe  heart  kept  with  diligence,  becaoae  out  of  it  are 
the  iMuea  of  Life." 
For  die  Hble  referenoe,  aee  Matthew  xii.  34,  3fi.] 
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in  which  hills  over  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arose/  and 
sank, — do  you  think  you  can  make  another  trace  it  pain- 
lessly, by  talking?  Why,  you  cannot  even  cany  us  up  an 
Alp,  by  talking.  You  can  guide  us  up  it,  step  by  step, 
no  otherwise — even  so,  best  silently.  You  girls,  who  have 
been  among  the  hills,  know  how  the  bad  guide  chatters 
and  gesticulates,  and  it  is  "  Put  your  foot  here " ;  and 
"  Mind  how  you  balance  yourself  there " ;  but  the  good 
guide  walks  on  quietly,  without  a  word,  only  with  his  eyes 
on  you  when  need  is,  and  his  arm  like  an  iron  bar,  if 
need  be. 

122.  In  that  slow  way,  also,  art  can  be  tat:^ht — if  you 
have  faith  in  your  guide,  and  will  let  his  arm  be  to  you 
as  an  iron  bar  when  need  is.  But  in  what  teacher  c^ 
art  have  you  such  fioith  ?  Certainly  not  in  me ;  f(»r,  as  I 
told  you  at  first,'  I  know  well  «iou^  it  is  only  because 
you  think  I  can  talk,  not  because  you  think  I  know  my 
business,  that  you  let  me  spe^  to  you  at  alL  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  anything  that  seemed  to  you  strange  you  would 
not  believe  it,  and  yet  it  would  only  be  in  telling  you 
strange  things  that  I  cotdd  be  of  use  to  you.  I  could  be 
of  great  use  to  you — ^infinite  use — ^with  brief  saying,  if  you 
would  beheve  it;  but  you  would  not,  just  because  the 
thing  that  would  be  of  real  use  would  displease  you.  You 
are  all  wild,  for  instance,  with  admiration  of  Gustave  JDor^ 
Well,  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,  in  the  strongest  terms  I 
could  use,  that  Gustave  Dora's  art  was  bad — bad,  not  in 
weakness, — not  in  :^ure, — but  bad  with  dreadful  powo — 
the  power  of  the  Furies  and  the  Harpies  mingled,  enrag- 
ing, and  polluting;  that  so  long  as  you  looked  at  it,  no 
perception  of  pure  or  beautiful  art  was  possible  for  you. 
Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  1 '  What  would  be  the  use ! 
Would  you  look  at  Gustave  Dor^  less?  Rather,  more,  I 
fancy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  soon  put  you  into 
good   humour  with  me,  if  I   chose.     I  know   wdl  enough 

'  [Sm  Pops :  Bmiv  oh  OritUitm,  iL  32.] 

•  [Above,  §  87,  p.  146.] 

>  [A«  Rnildn  had  done  in  JSmt  and  TMe:  Mt  VoL  XVII.  pp.  SMrOAS,  357.] 
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what  you  like,  and  how  to  pnase  it  to  your  better  liking. 
I  could  talk  to  you  about  moonlight,  and  twilight,  and 
spring  flowers,  and  autumn  leaves,  and  the  Madonnas  of 
Raphael — how  motha-ly  I  and  the  Sibyls  of  Michael  Angelo 
— how  majestic  I  and  the  Saints  of  Angelico — how  pious  1 
and  the  Cherubs  of  Coireggio — how  delicious  I  Old  as  I 
am,  I  could  play  you  a  tune  on  the  harp  yet,  that  you 
would  dance  to.'  But  neither  you  nor  I  should  be  a  bit 
the  better  or  wiser;  or,  if  we  were,  our  increased  wisdom 
could  be  of  no  practical  effect'  For,  indeed^  the  arts,  as 
regards  teachableness,  differ  from  the  sciences  also  in  this, 
that  their  power  is  founded  not  merely  on  facts  which  can 
be  communicated,  but  on  dispositions  which  require  to  be 
created.     Art  is  neither  to  be  achieved  by  effort  of  thinking, 

>  [See  Matthew  xi.  17.    The  MS.  add*  han  :— 

".  .  .  daoce  to,  and  say  what  a  fine  lecture  it  wai,  aod  really  think 
jouraelvei  ever  bo  mncb  the  wiser  for  it,  and  yon  wouldn't  be  an  atom 
the  wiaer.  No,  you  would  be  none  the  wiaer,  I  ihould  merely  have  dona 
what  popolar  preachers  oaually  do — appealed  with  pleasant  words  to  your 
pleaauit  lUths,  confirmed  your  exiatin^  prejudices  ri|cht  or  wrong,  and 
exalted  myielf  in  yoar  eyes  by  approring  and  enforcing  your  bvourite 
judgmentH.  But  thia  is  not  teacliiag.  Remember  that  ail  teaching  that 
is  true  ia  in  a  measure  itartling-.  Of  the  beat  and  perfectest  knowledge  it 
ia  Mud  such  knowledge  ia  'too  wonderful  for  me' ;  out  in  its  own  meaanre 
•11  knowledge  is  wonderAiL  To  learn  the  rivid  radical  meaning  of  a 
fluniliar  word,  to  get  right  of  a  new  feature  or  harmonr  in  a  nataral 
object,  to  apprehend  the  bearing  of  an  unknown  law — all  tnaae  things  are 
wonderful ;  and  of  any  teacher  who  is  really  helping  you,  tou  ought  alwaya 
to  feel,  not  'how  right  that  is;  1  alwayi  thought  that  — no — but  'bow 
■tncge  that  ii  ;  I  never  tiiougbt  of  that.'  But  it  fbllowa  therefore  that  all 
tme  teaehiog  mnat  be  Terr  alow,  for  you  cannot  receive  many  new  thoughts 
or  Acta  at  once ;  and  heaidea  this,  the  arts  differ  from  the  sciences  esaentially 
in  thia  .  .  ." 

With  this  passage,   compere   g   13 ;  above,    p.   68.     For  the  Bible  reference,  see 

Job  xlii.  8.J 

*  [Here  among  the  MSS.  is  a  pawage  intended  for  thia  lecture,  but  reserved  for 

-mblication  (in  a  Afferent  form)  a  year  later  (1869)  in  The  Oroum  qf  Wild  OUve, 

iper  I  was.  ever  at  in  Chriatchurch— it  was  at  the  table 

insn  nobleman,   nnce  dead,  a  man  of  superb  personal  beauty 

lie  gifts  of  mind — I  helped  to  carry  four  of  the  guests,  one  of 

in  of  the  head  of  a  coll^n,  drunk  downgtaira.    The  vices  of  the 

poor  are  always  caused  by  the  vices  of  those  above  them.     They  are  their 

«riorB  in  that  they  can  teach  them — good  or  evil  sa  they  choose. 

"  But  in  the  broad  average  there  ia  virtue  and  peace  with  the  workers. 


anperiora  in  that  thev  can  teach  them— good  or  evil  ss  they  chooea. 
"  But  in  the  broad  average  there  ia  virtue  and  peace  with  the  wo 
and  moral  noblenesa  with  the  maaters  of  noble  art,  and  thit  one  word  do 


rightly  and  you  shall  know  rightly — and  that  all  right  doing  ia  the  outcome 
of  right  life — not  poasihle,  but  as  the  issue  of  tliat— not  to  be  taught,  but 
to  be  lived  up  to :  that  way  only  csui  you  aolve  the  myatery  of  life  and 
ha  arti."] 
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noT  explained  by  accuracy  of  speaking.  It  is  the  instinc- 
tive and  necessary  result  of  power,  which  can  only  be  de- 
veloped through  the  mind  of  successive  generations,  and 
whidi  finally  burst  into  life  under  social  conditions  as  slow 
of  growth  as  the  faculties  they  regulate.  Whole  eeras  of 
mighty  history  are  summed,  and  the  passions  of  dead 
myriads  are  concentrated,  in  the  existence  of  a  noble  art ; 
and  if  that  noble  art  were  among  us,  we  should  feel  it 
and  rejoice ;  not  caring  in  the  least  to  hear  lectures  on  it ; 
and  since  it  is  not  among  us,  be  assured  we  have  to  go 
bade  to  the  root  of  it,  or,  at  least,  to  the  place  where  the 
stock  of  it  is  yet  alive,  and  the  branches  b^;aii  to  die. 

128.  And  now,  may  I  have  your  pardon  for  pointing 
out,  partly  with  reference  to  matters  which  are  at  this  time 
of  greater  moment  than  the  arts — ^that  if  we  undertook 
such  recession  to  the  vital  germ  of  national  arts  that  have 
decayed,  we  should  find  a  more  singular  arrest  of  their 
power  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  European  country  ?  * 
For  in  the  eighth  century  Ireland  possessed  a  school  of  art 
in  her  manuscripts  and  sculpture,  which,  in  many  of  its 

t  [In  pUce  of  §§  123,  124  th«ra  it  >  long  oaMige  in  the  MS.  referring  to  iUui- 
tavtJODB  which  wen  shoini,  or  intended  to  be  snown,  at  the  leoinre.  Ita  pnblicatlon 
ii  now  of  the  moro  interest  bftc>uie  the  principal  deeign  diicuawd  in  it — the  "  Aetro- 
logw" — ie  engraved  and  further  diKUMed  in  Ariadne  UoirtUma,  Plate  III.,  §§  1S8 

"Let  na  talte,  for  inatance,  the  limpleet  piece  of  Italian  engraving  of 
the  fifteenth  oenturj^ — I  have  put  an  enlargeo  bcaimile  of  Baccio  Baldini'a 
Angel  of  the  Stan,  or  of  etar-laiowledge— Aatrologia — into  ■■  clear  a  view 
aa  I  can — and  eonrider  how  much  ii  involved  in  the  execution   of  that 

"  ^rst  The  belief  in  a  world  of  apirita  having  anthori^  over  the  varioua 
deparbnenta  of  human  knowledge.  That  belief  takea  its  ftnt  beantifnl 
and  perfect  form  in  the  earlieat  Greek  traditions  respecting  the  Mueee, 
and  the  strength  of  it  modifies  all  the  peiaoniticntioos  wbicn  mingled  in 
the  Christian  &itk  of  the  great  ages  of  Ital)',  giving  an  intellectnal 
severity  and  al»traction  to  the  idea  of  all  angelic  ministration ;  so  that 
fon  could  not  have  had  this  idea  of  the  mineled  ancel  and  muse  tbns 
expressed,  without  the  prolonged  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
trailitions,  both  fiill^  beheved. 

"Secondly.  It  implies  a  national  life  led  so  as  to  prodoce  exceeding 
purity  of  race  and  severity  of  feature — severity  rather  than  perfectness. 
You  conld  not  have  had  this  kind  of  face  presented  to  the  artist's  eyes — 
much  leaa  deliberately  choeen  by  him  aa  admirable,  unless  among  a  singu- 
larly refined,  thoughtful,  delicate  race.  Nor  are  the  features  less  severe 
than  the  fiirm.  Look  especially  at  the  thin  arm,  and  the  subtle  touch 
with  which  the  fingeti   reat  upon  the  rod,   and  consider  how  much   the 
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quslities — apparently  in  all  essential  qualities  of  decorative 
invention — was  quite  without  rival ;  seeming  as  if  it  might 
have  advanced  to  the  highest  triumphs  in  architecture  and 
in  painting.  But  there  was  one  fetal  flaw  in  its  nature,  by 
which  it  was  stayed,  and  stayed  with  a  conspicuousness  of 
pause  to  which  there  is  no  parallel:  so  that,  long  ago,  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  European  schools  from  infancy  to 

rMSTT*  of  that  touch  and  the  delicate  lifting  of  the  little  fiuMr,  and  the 
aUnder  and  Derrous  arm,  in  vhich  onlj  the  oontonr  U  dwelt  upon,  not 
tbe  roandnau  or  lofbieai,  and  the  periectlv  modeit  and  maaatre  drew 
menu  of  national  raiineinent  and  honour  and  sanotitj. 

"Thirdly.  The  treatment  of  the  whole  in  bright  broad  maaae*  with 
little  expreeaion  of  ahade,  and  j»t  complete  indication  ot  form,  could  only 
heve  been  accomplished  by  an  artiet  accnvtomed  to  see  figure*  in  the  open 
air  and  in  iiSawei  light,  and  could  not  become  a  national  atyle  except 
where  thla  diKiaed  light  wa*  both  rejoiced  in,  aa  an  ezpreeaioii  of  happy 
life,  and  habitually  rendered  un  luminous  and  large  surnoea.  It  impliee 
much  prerionsly  practised  freeco  painting  from  fignres  seen  in  the  open 
air;  it  ooold  not  have  been  arrived  at  by  artists  working  in  interion  in 
Northern  Europe. 

"  Agmin,  the  entirely  decisive  Unee  adopted  everywhere  signify  that  the 


sehools  of  painttng  were  govenied  by  sculpture,  end  were  themselves 
thoroughly  olaeiplined  in  drawing ;  it  aignifiea  accurate  training  of  th 
mind  and  hand  m  ewly  youth,  and  extreme  senaitiveneea  and  prMiaion  ii 


thoroughly   dlaeiplined   in   drawing ;   it  aignifiea  accurate    training  of  the 

both. 

"And  lastly,  the  entire  refuMl  of  all  minor  ornament  in  tiie  drew  and 
aniniasarlin — the  pinmae  of  the  wings  Icept  so  simple  aa  to  be  almoet  like 
soele-armour,  where  an  inferior  artist  wonid  have  eleborated  the  filamenta 
as  in  birds'  fisathers,  the  simple  brooch  oonfiniug  the  pattemlesa  dress, 
and  the  Stara  of  the  crown  ezpreaaed  only  aa  aymooli,  and  with  no  radia- 
tion or  effisct  of  light  proceeding  from  them — indicate  a  temper  in  the 
punter,  and  in  the  nation  for  whom  he  peinted,  fixed  sternly  on  the  ab- 
stract qualities  and  powers  of  things  and  on  their  intellectual  meaning ;  it 
ia  pre-eminently  the  manner  of  conception  indicating  the  moat  thougbtfal 
uid  peaeionBte  phaee  of  human  mind,  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpoee 
nor  disturbed  from  its  thought  by  any  vulgar  pleasure  or  superficial  ap- 
peaiance :  it  is  the  conception  of  a  people  in  the  purest  intellectual  life,  in 
the  most  rapid  pn^preas  to  consomiDBte  art  power. 

"  Now  if  we  go  back  from  tMa  magnificent  period  at  once  to  an  unde- 
veloped state  of  art  conception — if  we  go  back  from  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the  eleventh,  and  put  beaide  this  angelic  rouse  of  astronomy  the  angelic  muse 
of  kuabendry,  as  conceived  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  soon  after  the  veer  1000 
— I  think  yon  will  at  once  feel  thet  ue  edvanee  from  the  earber  to  the 
later  work  is  not  one  to  be  nceomplisbed  by  teaching  but  only  by  growth. 
Iliis  aeeond  subjeot  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  books  of  Moees,  and  it  re- 
mreaenta  an  Angel  teaching  Agricoltnra  to  Adam  after  his  ezpulnon  from 

"  Now  I  do  not  show  you  this  as  wholly  bed  work  at  all ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  belongs  to  a  progresaive  and  thoughtful  school,  as  much  as  the  Other. 
But  do  not  you  feel  at  once  that  the  ^t  of  men  being  pleased  with  such 
a  repreaentaUon  of  an  angel  as  this,  Indicates  that  yon  cannot  for  the 
moment  teach  them  better — their  notion  of  sublimity,  and  grace,  and 
dirioity  being  radically  other  than  yours — and  that  if  in  process  of  time, 
with  the  advantage  of  your  five  or  eight  hundred  years  knowledge,  you  did 
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strength,  I  chose  for  the  students  of  Kendngton,  in  a 
lecture  since  published,  two  characteristic  examples  of  eaify 
art,  of  equal  skill;  but  in  the  one  case,  skill  which  was 
progressiTe — in  the  other,  skill  which  was  at  pause.  In 
the  one  case,  it  was  work  receptive  of  correction — hungry 
for  correcti<Hk;  and  in  the  other,  work  which  inheraitly  re- 
jected correction.    I  diose  for  them  a  ootrigible  Eve,  and 

taaeh  tliam  bettor,  it  would  maul,  not  merelj  that  7011  b^d  tan^t  tbem 
to  draw,  but  that  voa  had  taai^t  them  mora  of  humaaity  and  mora  of 
Deity — Uiat  jon  haa  taiaad  then  from  chtldran  into  man.  And  now  if  wa 
go  bade  yet  three  faandred  [yeara]  more,  into  timea  of  entirelT  naaeent 
intalleetoal  power,  we  ahall  feel,  I  think,  without  may  ftrtber  attuht,  the 
relation  of  the  art-eoneevtion  to  the  total  oharaetar  of  mind.  I  baidly 
know  whether  ytm  will  bold  it  a*  flattering  to  joa— or  the  rareree — that  for 
this  eKBmpla  of  aarlieat  imagination  I  must  go  liack  to  the  fint  condition 
of  the  arte  in  Ireland.    That  is  to  or,  1  do  not  know  i^etber  70a  will  be 


fiyxantii 
pleaaed 


lUnaa  in  Ttalj,  but  from  the  Celta  in  Ireland ;  or  whether  70a  will  be 

id  becaoee  I  am  induced  to  take  41)1*  example  in  gnat  meaanre  far 

reapeot  for  the  admirable  aldll  of  ornamentation  with  which  Irish  work 


I  becaoee  I  am  induced  to  take  41)1*  example  in  gnat  meaanre  far 

y  reapeot  for  the  admirable  eldll  of  ornamentation  with  which  Irish  work 
thia  eerly  period  ii  Hlwaya  aecompanied.    Bnt  the  fact  being  alao  that 


obtain  no  other  example  which  aoita  mj  purpose  so  well — and  this 

>n  at  e 

-you  mi  _ 

'hicfa  there  otherwise  might  hare  eeen  in  showing  it  jwt.    80  70a  see. 


which  I  am  going  to  show  jou  having  been  prapared,  not  medalljr  for  this 
lecture,  but  long  ago  for  one  given  at  Kensington, 
'  '    "'    ~  0  Jtewa— you 


>t  medalljr  fbi 
already  engraved  in  The  Ttto  Poau — you  must  eeqnit  me  of  the  impropriety 


here  we  have  an  angel  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry — and  here  an  angel  of  the 
eleventh  century— and  here  an  angel  of  tiie  ^ghth  century,  and  yoa  must 
not  be  angry  with  me  beeanae  this  extremely  eariy  angel  is  alao  an  Irish 
angeL 

"  Now  1  should  not  have  been  so  deprecatory  In  my  Introdvetion  of  this 
Iriah  ideal  to  you  if  I  had  not  a  word  or  two  to  M.f  agalnat  it,  more 
severe  than  would  be  due  to  childishness  only.  This  Cehio  drawing  has 
indeed  one  great  Atult  which  neither  of  the  other  two  have,  and  hdonga 
therefore  not  merely  to  an  earlier  bnt  alio  to  an  inferior  school.    This  Irish 


angel  differs  fnKn  both  the  others  esaentially  ii 

only.      The  Irish  angel  thinks  it  is  all  right,  and  both  the  others  know 

that  they  are  in  many  ways  wrong.    Thia  great  Florentine  painter,  much 

as  he  has  done,  was  yet  in  every  line  straining  for  a  bean^  wliich  he  eonld 

not  reach,  and  for  thonght  which  he  eonld  not  convw;  thia  eager  Teutonic 

miaeal-punter,  firmly  as  he  has  drawn  his  diildirii  idea,  yet  »iowb  in  the 

irrM^ular  broken  toacbee  of  the  plamee  and  the  impeneet  atruggle  for 

shadow  in  the  drap^  a  perception  of  forms  and  oolonn  that  he  oould 

not  render — there  11  the  aenie  of  effort  and  Imperfection  in  every  line. 

But  the  Irish  missal-painter  drew  his  angel  with  no  eenae  of  Ulure,  in 

happy  complacency,  and  put  the  dots  into  the  palms  of  the  liands,  and 

curled  the  hair,  and  left  the  mouth  ont  altogether,  with  oomplete  satia&etiiHi 

to  himself." 

The  subject  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beoft  ^  M<mt  is  detected  in  a  colonred  plete 

(Fig.  4),  illustratiiig  "Anglo-Saxon  Books  of  Moses,"  In  J.  O.  WMtwood'a  FaUto- 

graphia  Bacrn  Pietoria,  I843-18U.      The  mbject  cornea   from  the  Heplatoncfa   of 

JSt&ic  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  at  the  British  Hoeenm  (CUndins,  B.  iv.  Snc.  xi., 

No.  39).     The  "Irish  Angel"  U  Fig.  1  in  7V  Itoe  PMkt  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  27*).] 
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an  incorri^ble  Angel,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  in- 
corrigible Angel  was  also  an  Irish  Angel  I  * 

124.  And  the  fatal  difference  lay  wholly  in  this.  In 
both  pieces  of  art  there  was  an  equal  falling  short  of  the 
needs  of  fact;  but  the  Lombardic  Eve  knew  she  was  in 
the  wrong,  and  the  Irish  Angel  thought  himself  all  ri^t. 
The  eager  Lombardic  sculptor,  though  firmly  insisting  on 
his  chikUsh  idea,  yet  showed  in  the  irregular  broken  touches 
of  the  features,  and  the  imperfect  struggle  for  softer  lines 
in  the  form,  a  perception  of  beauty  and  law  that  he  could 
not  render ;  there  was  the  strain  of  effort,  under  conscious 
imperfection,  in  every  line.  But  the  Irish  missal-painter 
had  drawn  his  angel  with  no  sense  of  failure,  in  happy 
complacency,  and  put  red  dots  into  the  palm  of  each  hand, 
and  rounded  the  eyes  into  perfect  circles,  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  left  the  mouth  out  altogether,  with  perfect  satisfaction 
to  himself. 

126.  May  I  without  offence  ask  you  to  consider  whether 
this  mode  of  arrest  in  ancient  Irish  art  may  not  be  indica- 
tive of  points  of  character  which  even  yet,  in  some  measure, 
arrest  your  national  power?  I  have  seen  much  of  Irish 
character,  and  have  watched  it  closely,  for  I  have  also  much 
loved  it.  And  I  think  the  form  of  failure  to  which  it  is 
most  liable  is  this, — ^that  being  generous-hearted,  and  wholly 
intending  always  to  do  right,  it  does  not  attend  to  tite 
external  laws  of  right,  but  thinks  it  must  necessarily  do 
right  because  it  means  to  do  so,  and  therefore  does  wrong 
without  finding  it  out ;  and  then,  when  the  consequences  of 
its  wrong  come  upon  it,  or  upon  others  connected  with  it, 
it  cannot  conceive  that  the  wrong  is  in  anywise  of  its  caus- 
ing or  of  its  doing,  but  flies  into  wrath,  and  a  strange 
agony  of  desire  for  justice,  as  feeling  itself  wholly  innocent, 
which  leads  it  farther  astray,  until  there  is  nothing  that  it 
is  not  capable  of  doing  with  a  good  conscience. 

126.  But  mind,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  past  or 
present  relations  between  Ireland  and  England,  you  have 

*  See  Tfte  Two  Patht,  %  ii  H  m^.  [Vol.  XVI.  pp.  S74  teq.] 
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been  wrong,  and  we  ri^t.  Far  from  that,  I  beliere  that 
in  all  great  questions  of  principle,  and  in  all  details  of  ad- 
ministration of  law,  you  hare  been  usually  right,  and  we 
wrong;  sometimes  in  misunderstanding  you,  sometimes  in 
resolute  iniquity  to  you.  Nevertheless,  in  all  disputes  be- 
tween states,  though  the  stronger  is  nearly  always  mainly 
in  the  wrong,  the  weaker  is  often  so  in  a  minor  degree; 
and  I  think  we  sometimes  admit  the  possibihty  of  our  being 
in  error,  and  you  never  do.' 

127.  And  now,  returning  to  the  broader  question,  what 
these  arts  and  labours  of  life  hare  to  teach  us  of  its  mystery, 
this  is  the  first  of  their  lessons — ^that  the  more  beautiful  the 
art,  the  more  it  is  essentially  the  work  of  people  who  feel 
themgeloes  wrong; — who  are  striving  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
law,  and  the  grasp  of  a  loveliness,  which  th^  have  not 
yet  attained,  which  they  feel  even  farther  and  &rther  from 
attiuning  the  more  they  strive  for  it.  And  yet,  in  still 
deeper  sense,  it  is  the  work  of  people  who  know  also  that 
they  are  right.  The  very  sense  of  inevitable  error  from 
their  purpose  marks  the  perfectness  of  that  purpose,  and 
the  continued  sense  of  fiulure  arises  from  the  continued 
opening  of  the  eyes  more  clearly  to  all  the  sacredest  laws 
of  truth. 

128.  This  is  one  lesson.  The  second  is  a  very  plain, 
and  greatly  precious  one :  namely — ^that  whenever  the  arts 
and  labours  of  life  are  fulfilled  in  this  spirit  of  striving 
against  misrule,  and  doing  whatever  we  have  to  do,  honour- 
ably and  perfectly,  they  invariably  bring  happiness,  as  much 
as  seems  possible  to  the  nature  of  man.  In  all  other  paths 
by  which  that  happiness  is  pursued  there  is  disappointment, 
or  destruction:  for  ambition  and  for  passion  there  is  ho 
rest — ^no  fruition ;  the  &irest  pleasures  of  youth  perish  in 
a  darkness  greater  than  their  past  light:  and  the  loftiest 
and  purest  love  too  often  does  but  inflame  the  cloud  of  life 

'  [Ruikin,  it  may  be  mentioned,  abared  the  riewa  of  Mill  utd  GUdttone  on  the 
Irith  lAud  QoMtioD  (lee  VoL  XVII.  p.  Ml  n.).  On  the  miaundentandiug  of  the 
Iriah  chuacter  by  Engliah  Oovernmeats,  see  bU  letter  on  "The  Iriab  Question" 
in  the  Pa0  Mall  Qaattit  of  Juiuarj  S,  1S80  (npriuted  in  a  Uter  Tolume  of  tbii 
edition).] 
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with  endless  fire  of  pain.  But,  ascending  from  lowest  to 
highest,  through  every  scale  of  human  industry,  that  in- 
dustry worthily  followed,  gives  peace.  Ask  the  labourer  in 
the  field,  at  the  forge,  or  in  the  mine ;  ask  the  patient, 
delicate-fingered  artisan,  or  the  strong-armed,  fiery-hearted 
worker  in  bronze,  and  in  marble,  and  with  the  colours 
of  li^t ;  and  none  of  these,  who  are  true  workmen,  will 
ever  tell  you,  that  they  have  found  the  law  of  heaven  an 
unkind  one — ^that  in  tiie  sweat  of  their  face  they  should 
eat  bread,  till  they  return  to  the  ground;^  nor  that  they 
ever  found  it  an  imrewarded  obedience,  i^  indeed,  it  was 
rendered  faithfully  to  the  command — "  Wliatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do— do  it  with  thy  might."* 

129.  These  are  the  two  great  and  constant  lessons  which 
our  labourers  teach  us  of  the  mystery  of  life.  But  there 
is  another,  and  a  sadder  one,  which  they  cannot  teach  iis, 
which  we  must  read  on  their  tombstones. 

"  Do  it  with  thy  might."  There  have  been  myriads 
upon  myriads  of  human  creatures  who  have  obeyed  this 
law — who  have  put  every  breath  and  nerve  of  their  being 
into  its  toil — ^who  have  devoted  every  hour,  and  exhausted 
every  faculty — who  have  bequeathed  their  unaccomplished 
thoughts  at  death — ^who,  being  dead,  have  yet  spoken,'  by 
majesty  of  memory,  and  strength  of  example.  And,  at 
last,  what  has  all  this  "  Might "  of  humanity  accomplished, 
in  six  thousand  years  of  labour  and  sorrow?  What  has  it 
done?  Take  the  three  chief  occupations  and  arts  of  men, 
one  by  one,  and  count  their  achievements.  Begin  with 
the  finit— the  lord  of  them  all — Agriculture.  Six  thousand 
years  have  passed  since  we  were  set  to  till  the  groimd, 
from  which  we  were  taken.*  How  much  of  it  is  tilled  ? 
How  much  of  that  which  is,  wisely  or  well  ?  In  the  very 
centre  and  chief  garden  of  Europe — where  the  two  forms 
of  parent  Christianity  have  had  their  fortresses  —  where 
the  noble  Catholics  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  and  the  noble 
Protestants  c^  the  Vaudois    valleys,   have    maintained,  for 

I  [GniMii  iiL  19.1  ■  [BceleriMtM  ix.  10.1 

*  [Sm  Hebnwi  £.4.]  «  [Sm  GenwU  HL  23.J 
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dateless  ages,  their  faiths  and  liberties ' — ^there  the  unchecked 
Alpine  rivers  yet  run  wild  in  devastation ;  and  the  marshes, 
which  a  few  hundred  men  could  redeem  with  a  year's 
labour,  still  blast  their  helpless  inhabitants  into  fevered 
idiotism.'  That  is  so,  in  the  centre  of  Europe  I  While,  on 
the  near  coast  of  A&ica,  once  the  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  an  Arab  woman,  but  a  few  sunsets  since,  ate  her 
child,  for  famine.  And,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  East 
at  our  feet,  we,  in  our  own  dominion,  could  not  find  a  few 
grains  of  rice,  for  a  people  that  asked  of  us  no  more;  but 
stood  by,  and  saw  five  hundred  thousand  of  them  perish  of 
hunger.' 

180.  Then,  after  agriculture,  the  art  of  kings,  take  the 
next  head  of  human  arts — Weaving;  the  art  of  queens, 
honoured  of  all  noble  Heathen  women,  in  the  p^'son  of 
their  virgin  goddess* — honoured  of  all  Hebrew  womoi,  by 
the  word  of  their  wisest  king — *'She  layeth  her  hands  to 
the  sjnndle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff;  she  stretcheth 
out  her  hand  to  the  poor.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow 
for  her  household,  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with 
scarlet.  She  maketh  herself  covering  of  tapestry;  her 
clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and 
selleth  it,  and  delivereth  girdles  to  the  merchant."*    What 

*  [Pot  'other  refermcM  to  the  Cktholics  of  the  Fomt  Caotoiu  m  not  Ism  noble 
than  the  Proteatanta  of  the  Vendoia  Tfdlen,  Me  Raaldn'a  letter  in  the  SeoUmmm  at 
Julv  20,   18fi9 :  beloir,  p.  537.] 

*  [On  thli  subject,  Me  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  547  wg.] 

'  [The  reftrenoe  ie  to  the  famine  in  Orine  in  1806 :  in  also  abore,  PreAoe  o£ 
1871,  p.  3fi,  and  compare  EagU't  Xetl,  §§  3A-36,  Full  particulnn  may  be  read  iu 
the  Paptrt  and  OorTapandatce  relative  to  the  Auntm  tn  Seagal  and  Oruta,  ineludtng 
the  Beport  ef  <A«  Famine  Oomnxendu,  preaented  to  Parliament  in  1867.  It  i*aa  osl-- 
oulated  that  one-fourth  of  Uie  population  of  Oriiea  (about  2,fiO0,0O0)  perithed.  The 
S«ei«Ur)r  of  State  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote),  in  Via  D^paleh  to  the  OowntmefU  tf  India 
(Jnljr  21^  1&67],  Bay*;  "Such  a  visitattan,  even  if  wb  oonld  oonaoU  ounalTea  with 
tha  reflMtion  that  every  available  nieanH  had  been  naed  to  avert  and  mitigate  it. 
moat  neceaaarily  be  felt  a*  a  aevere  tniafortnne ;  and  I  dee[4y  r«fT*t  that  on  tbe 
preMQt  occatiou  thii  couaoktiou  is  denied  to  roe.  I  am  relucUDtly  hron((ht  to  the 
eondnrion  that,  though  the  melancholv  loM  of  life  which  the  Comminionera  report 
may  be  due  mainly  to  natural  uid  inevitable  caniM,  then  has  been  a  moat  onlbrtu- 
nate  want  of  foresight  and  of  enei^  on  the  part  of  thoae  who  were  charged  with 
the  administration.  ] 

*  [For  Athena,  aa  the  goddesa  of  wMving,  aee  Queen  ^  (A«  Air,  g  110;  and 
on  the  general  lubjeet,  see  above,  p.  40.] 

*  [ProverlM  zxzi,  lfr-22,  24,  a  chapter  often  quoted  by  Rnakin:  aee  abore, 
p.  «».] 
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hare  we  done  in  all  these  thousands  of  years  with  this 
Inight  art  of  Greek  maid  and  Christian  matron?  Six  thou- 
sand years  of  weaving,  and  have  we  learned  to  weave? 
Mig^t  not  erery  naked  wall  hare  been  purple  with  tapes- 
try, and  every  feeble  breast  fenced  with  sweet  colouts  from 
the  cold  ?  What  hare  we  done  ?  Our  fingors  are  too 
few»  it  seems,  to  twist  together  some  poor  covering  for  our 
bodies.  We  set  our  streams  to  wwk  for  us,  and  choke 
the  air  with  fire,  to  turn  our  spinning-wheels — and, — are 
we  yet  dothedf  Are  not  the  streets  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe  foul  with  sale  of  east  clouts  and  rotten  rags?^ 
Is  not  the  beauty  of  your  sweet  children  left  in  wretched- 
ness of  disgrace,  while,  with  better  honour,  nature  clothes 
the  brood  of  the  bird  in  its  nest,  and  the  suckling  of  the 
wolf  in  her  den  ?  And  does  not  every  winter's  snow  robe 
what  you  hare  not  robed,  and  shroud  what  you  have 
not  shrouded;  and  every  winter's  wind  bear  up  to  heaven 
its  wasted  souls,  to  witness  against  you  hereafter,  by  the 
voice  of  their  Christ, — "I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me 
not"?' 

181.  Lastly — ^take  the  Art  q£  Building— the  strongest— 
proudest — most  orderly — most  enduring  of  the  arts  of  man ; 
that  of  which  the  produce  is  in  the  surest  manner  accumu- 
lative, and  need  not  perish,  or  be  replaced;  but  if  cmce 
well  done,  will  stand  more  strongly  than  the  unbaluiced 
rocks — more  prevalently  than  the  crumbling  hills.  The  art 
which  is  associated  with  all  civic  pride  and  sacred  prin- 
ciple ;  with  which  men  retscKd  their  power — satisfy  their  en- 
thusiasm— make  sure  their  defence---define  and  make  dear 
their  habitation.  And  in  six  thousand  years  of  building, 
what  have  we  d<Hie?  Of  the  greater  part  of  all  that  skill 
and  strength,  no  vestige  is  left,  but  fidlen  stones,  that  en- 
cumber the  fidds  and  impede  the  streams.  But,  &om  this 
waste  of  disorder,  and  of  time,  and  of  rage,  what  i*  left  to 

>  [Jenmiali  xzxriii.  11 ;  quoted  alao  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  S27.] 
'  [MatUiew  nr.  43.] 
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us?  CtHistnictive  and  progressive  creatures  that  we  are^ 
with  ruling  brains,  and  forming  hands,  capable  of  fellow- 
ship, and  thirsting  for  fiune,  can  we  not  contend,  in  com- 
fort,  with  the  insects  of  the  forest,  or,  in  aehievement,  with 
the  worm  of  the  sea  ?  The  white  surf  rages  in  rain  against 
the  ramparts  built  by  poor  atoms  of  scarcely  nascent  life ; 
but  only  ridges  of  fonnless  ruin  mark  the  places  where 
ODce  dwelt  our  noblest  multitudes.  The  ant  toad  the  moth 
have  cells  for  each  of  their  young,  but  our  little  ones  tie  in 
festering  het^ts,  in  homes  that  omsume  them  like  graves; 
and  night  by  night,  fix>m  the  comers  of  our  streets,  rises 
up  the  cry  of  the  homeless — "I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  not  in."* 

18S.  Must  it  be  always  thus?  Is  our  life  for  ever  to 
be  without  pco&t — without  possession?  Shall  the  strength 
ef  its  generations  be  as  barren  as  death;  or  cast  away 
their  labour,  as  the  wild  fig-tree  casts  her  untimdy  figs!' 
Is  it  all  a  dream  then — ^tbe  desire  of  the  eyes  and  the 
pride  of  life' — or,  if  it  be,  might  we  not  tive  in  nobler 
dream  than  this  ?  The  poets  and  prophets,  the  wise  men, 
and  the  scribes,  though  they  have  told  us  nothing  about 
a  life  to  come,  have  told  us  much  about  the  life  that  is 
now.  They  have  had — they  also, — ^their  dreams,  and  we 
have  laughed  at  them.  They  have  dreamed  of  mercy,  and 
of  justice ;  they  have  dreamed  of  peace  and  good-will ; 
th^  have  dreamed  of  labour  undisappointed,  and  of  rest 
undisturbed;  they  have  dreamed  of  ftUness  in  harvest,  and 
overflowing  in  store;  they  have  dreamed  oi  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  providence  in  law;  of  gladness  of  parents, 

>  [Mattlww  XXV.  4a.    Tfa*  MS.  bw  vi  addttioiuJ  fvmmge  ben  :— 

"And  whmt  ahall  I  uj  of  tha  arta  of  itnag«iy  mai  of  Mund — the  arti 
giren  for  the  reteiDlnf  of  bmuty,  tor  the  hiatiny  of  action,  for  ths  nuwtery 
and  perftctlD^  of  emotion,  for  which  tiie  light  wai  divided  iota  hanDOnioua 
rays  for  na,  tho  ur  into  concordant  Tibraboua?  What  shall  I  ny  of  the 
panting  that  mifht  have  kept  for  oa  the  great  dead  amoug  the  liviuf ,  and 
witnewied  to  the  nationi  of'^  the  acta  of  valour  that  had  aaved  them,  of 
v)rtne  that  had  exalted  ?  "] 

*  [See  Ravehtion  vi.  13.] 

»  [S«  1  John  U.  16.] 
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and  strength  of  children,  and  glory  of  grey  hairs.  And  at 
these  Ttsions  of  theirs  we  have  mocked,  and  held  them  for 
idle  and  rain,  unreal  and  unaccomplishable.  What  hare 
we  accomplished  with  our  realities?  Is  this  what  has  come 
of  our  worldly  wisdom,  tried  against  their  folly  ?  this,  our 
mightiest  possible,  agunst  their  impotent  ideal  ?  or,  hare 
we  only  wandered  among  the  spectra  of  a  baser  felicity, 
and  chased  phantoms  of  the  tombs,  instead  of  visions  of 
the  Almighty;  and  walked  after  the  imaginations  of  our 
evil  hearts,'  instead  of  after  the  counsels  of  Eternity,  until 
our  lives — not  in  the  Ukeness  of  the  cloud  of  heaven,  but 
of  the  smoke  of  bell — ^have  become  "as  a  vapour,  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away "  ? ' 

188.  Does  it  vanish  then  ?  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — sure, 
that  the  nothingness  of  the  grave  will  be  a  rest  from  this 
troubled  nothingness ;  and  that  the  coiling  shadow,  which 
disquiets  itself  in  vain,  fuumot  change  into  the  smoke  of 
the  tormoit  that  ascends  for  ever?*  Will  any  answer  that 
they  are  sure  of  it,  and  that  there  is  no  fear,  nor  hope, 
nor  desire,  nor  labour,  whither  they  go?*  Be  it  so:  will 
you  not,  then,  make  as  sure  of  the  Life  that  now  is,  as 
you  are  of  the  Death  that  is  to  come?'  Your  hearts  are 
wholly  in  this  world — will  you  not  give  them  to  it  wisely, 
as  well  as  perfectly  ?  And  see,  first  of  all,  that  you  have 
hearts,  and  sound  hearts,  too,  to  give.  Because  you  have 
no  heaven  to  look  for,  is  that  any  reason  that  you  should 
remain  ignorant  of  this  wonderful  and  infinite  earth,  whidi 
is  firmly  and  instantly  given  you  in  possession?  Although 
your  days  are  numbered,  and  the  following  darkness  sure, 
is  it  necessary  that  you  should  share  the  degradation  of 
the  brute,  because  you  are  condemned  to  its  mortality;  or 
live  the  life  of  the  moth,  and   of  the  worm,  because  you 

Joremwh  zi.  a] 
''8m  abore,  §  »  (p.  61  n.)-] 

'Paalint  zxxu.  ?  (Pnrar-book  Vanioo);  Rcfelation  xir.  11.] 
'9m  EcdMiaatM  ix.  10.} 

[Riukin  develops  thii  ippekl  in  the  latroductioii  to  The  Crwm  ijf  WiU  OHne 
(below,  p|t.  390  ««f.).     See  »Iao  the  Introdaction  to  thii  votttme ;  Above,  p.  Izxvli.] 
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are  to  companion  them  in  the  dust?  Not  so;  we  may 
have  but  a  few  thousands  of  days  to  spend,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds only — perhaps  tens;  nay,  the  longest  of  our  time  and 
best,  looked  back  on,  will  be  but  as  a  moment,  as  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye;^  still  we  are  men,  not  insects;  we 
are  living  spirits,  not  passing  clouds.  "  He  maketh  the 
winds  His  messengers;  the  momaitary  fire.  His  minister;"' 
and  shall  we  do  less  than  these?  Let  us  do  the  work  of 
men  while  we  bear  the  form  of  them ;  and,  as  we  snatdi 
our  narrow  portion  of  time  out  of  Eternity,  snatch  also 
our  narrow  inheritance  of  passion  out  of  Immortality — even 
though  our  lives  be  rs  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away. 

184.  But  there  are  some  of  you  who  believe  not  this — 
who  think  this  doud  of  life  has  no  such  close— that  it  is 
to  float,  revealed  and  illtmiined,  upon  the  floor  of  heavoi, 
in  the  day  when  He  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye 
shall  see  Him.*  Some  day,  you  beliere,  within  these  five, 
or  ten,  or  twenty  years,  for  every  one  of  us  the  judgment 
will  be  set,  and  the  books  opoied.*  If  that  be  true,  far 
more  than  that  must  be  true.  Is  there  but  one  day  of 
judgment  ?  Why,  for  us  evoy  day  is  a  day  of  judgmmt 
^^very  day  is  a  Dies  Irte,  mA  writes  its  irrerocabk  vex- 
diet  in  the  flame  of  its  West.  Think  you  that  judgment 
waits  till  the  doors  of  the  grave  are  opened  ?  It  waits  at 
the  doors  of  your  houses — it  waits  at  the  comers  of  your 
streets;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  judgment — ^tfae  insects  that 
we  crush  are  our  judges — ^the  moments  we  fiet  away  are 
our  judges — ^the  dements  that  feed  us,  judge,  as  they 
minister — and  the  pleasures  that  deceive  us,  judge,  as  they 
indulge.  Let  us,  for  our  lives,  do  the  work  of  Men  while 
we  bear  the  form  of  them,  if  indeed  those  lives  are  Not 
as  a  vapour,  and  do  Not  vanish  away. 

I  [1  CoriDtbians  xt.  S2.] 

"  tPt^Toa  dv.  42  (Prsyer-book  Venlon).] 

'  [RevelmtivD  i.  7.1 

*  [Daniel  »ii.  10.] 
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185.  "The  work  of  men"— and  what  is  that?'  Well, 
we  may  any  of  us  know  reiy  quickly,  on  the  ccmdition  c^ 
being  wholly  ready  to  do  it  But  many  of  us  are  for  the 
most  part  thinking,  not  of  what  we  are  to  do,  but  of  what 
we  are  to  get;  and  the  best  of  us  are  sunk  into  the  sin 
of  Ananias,*  and  it  is  a  mortal  one — we  want  to  keep  back 
part  of  the  price;  and  we  continually  talk  of  takmg  up 
our  cross,  as  if  the  only  harm  in  a  cross  was  the  toeight 
of  it — as  if  it  was  only  a  thing  to  be  carried,  instead  of 
to  be— cruci6ed  upon.  "They  that  are  His  have  crucified 
the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts."  Does  that  mean, 
think  you,  that  in  time  of  national  distress,  of  religious 
trial,  of  crisis  for  every  interest  and  hope  of  humanity — 
none  of  us  will  cease  jesting,  none  cease  idling,  none  put 
themselves  to  any  wholesome  work,  none  take  so  much  as 
a  tag  of  lace  off  their  footmen's  coats,  to  save  the  world  ? 
Or  does  it  rather  mean,  that  they  are  ready  to  leave  houses, 
lands,  and  kindreds — yes,  and  lifb,  if  need  be  ?  Life  I — some 
of  us  are  ready  enough  to  throw  that  away,  joyless  as  we 
have  made  it.  But  "station  in  Life" — how  many  (^  us  are 
ready  to  quit  that?  Is  it  not  always  the  great  objection, 
where  there  is  question  of  finding  something  useful  to  do — 
"We  cannot  leave  our  stations  in  Life"?' 

Those  of  us  who  really  cannot — that  is  to  say,  who  can 
only  maintain  themselves  by  continuing  in  some  business 
or  salaried  office,  have  already  something  to  do ;  and  all 
that  they  have  to  see  to  is,  that  they  do  it  honestly 
and  with  all  their  might.  But  with  most  people  who  use 
that  apolc^,  "remaining  in  the  station  of  life  to  which 
Providence  has  called  them"  means  kee^ung  all  the  car- 
riages, and  all  the  footmen  and  large  houses  they  can 
possibly  pay  for;  and,  once  for  all,  I  say  that  if  ever  Pro- 
vidence did  put  them  into  stations  of  that  sort — ^whicb  is 
not  at  all  a  matter  of  certainty — Providence  is  just  now 

'  [For  §§  ISA  ttq..  Me  alwva,  Prafiuw  of  1871,  ^  34.] 

*  [Acta  T.  1,  2.    The  other  Biblical  rcferttnoet  in  I  13JS  ue  to  Matthew  x.  38; 
OalAtUna  r.  24;  Hatthaw  zlx.  29;  Mu-k  li.  14;  Matthew  ir.  18;  and  Aeta  ix.  1.] 

*  [On  thk  p«int  aee  abore,  g  2  (pL  M),  and  Uw  note  thara.] 
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very  distinctly  caUing  them  out  again.  Levi's  station  in 
life  was  the  receipt  of  custom;  and  Peter's,  the  shore  of 
Galilee ;  and  Paul's,  the  antechambers  of  the  High  Priest, — 
which  "  station  in  life "  each  had  to  leave,  with  brief  notice. 

And,  whatever  our  station  in  life  may  be,  at  this  crisis, 
those  of  us  who  mean  to  fulfil  our  duty  ought  first  to  live 
on  as  Uttle  as  we  can ;  and,  secondly,  to  do  all  the  whole- 
some work  for  it  we  can,  and  to  spend  all  we  can  spare 
^  in  <k>ing  all  the  sure  good  we  can. 

And  sure  good  is,  first  in  feeding  people,  then  in  dress- 
ing people,  then  in  lodging  people,  uid  lastly  in  rightly 
pleasing  people,  with  arts,  or  sciences,  or  any  other  subject 
of  thought. 

186.  I  say  first  in  feeding;  and,  once  for  all,  do  not 
let  yourselves  foe  deceived  by  any  of  the  common  talk  of 
"indiscriminate  charity."^  The  order  to  us  is  not  to  feed 
the  deserving  hungry,  nor  the  industrious  hungry,  new  the 
amiable  md  well-intenti(med  hungry,  but  simply  to  feed 
the  hungry.'  It  is  quite  true,  infallibly  true,  that  if  any 
man  will  not  work,  neith^  should  he  eat' — think  of  that, 
and  every  time  you  sit  down  to  your  dinner,  ladies  and 
gaitlnnen,  say  solenmly,  before  you  ask  a  blessing,  "  How 
much  work  have  I  done  to-day  for  my  dinner?"  But  the 
proper  way  to  enforce  that  order  qd  those  below  you,  as 
well  as  on  yourselves,  is  not  to  leave  vagabonds  and  honest 
people  to  starve  together,  but  very  distinctly  to  discern 
and  seize  your  vagabond;  and  shut  your  vagabond  up  out 
of  honest  people's  way,  uid  very  sternly  then  see  that, 
until  he  has  worked,  he  does  not  eat.  But  the  first  thing 
is  to  be  sure  you  have  the  food  to  give;  and,  therefore, 
to  enforce  the  organization  of  vast  activities  in  agriculture 

>  [Comp«re  Far*  Clamgera,  Letter  03,  when  Rofikm  itigraatuei  the  talk  sboat 
not  prin^  Alma  h  b  "pMtilential  lie";  and  for  hU  own  practice  in  the  matter, 
^Mam  qf  the  Air,  §  132 ;  and  Atv  Olav^tra,  Letter  4,  where  he  lari  thftt  he  dow 
not  dare  to  gire  anybody  a  penny,  until  he  is  lure  that  no  clergynum  ii  in  tight. 
Sea  alao  the  Introduction ;  above,  p.  xlvili.] 

*  [See  Iniah  Iviii.  6,  7.] 

'  ts  Thenaloniani  iiL  10.  Compare  A.  Jot/ fir  Ever,  §  146  (VoL  XVI.  p.  190), 
Vol  XVII.  p.  638.]  r-  » 
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and  in  commerce,  for  the  produfition  of  the  wholesomest 
food,  and  proper  storing  and  distribution  of  it,  so  that  no 
fiunine  shall  any  more  be  possible  among  civilized  beings. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  in  this  business  alone,  and  at  once, 
for  any  number  of  people  who  like  to  engage  in  it. 

187-  Secondly,  dressing  people — ^that  is  to  say,  urging 
every  one  within  reach  of  your  influence  to  be  always  neat 
and  clean,  and  giving  them  means  of  being  so.  In  so  far 
as  they  absolutely  refuse,  you  must  give  up  the  effort  with 
respect  to  them,  only  taking  care  that  no  children  within 
your  sphere  of  influence  shidl  any  more  be  brought  up  with 
such  habits;  and  that  every  person  who  is  willing  to  dress 
with  propriety  shall  have  encouragement  to  do  so.  And  the 
first  absolutely  necessary  step  towards  this  is  the  gradual 
adoption  of  a  consistent  dress  for  diilerent  ranks  of  persons, 
so  that  their  rank  shall  be  known  by  their  dress;  and  the 
testriction  of  the  changes  of  fiuhion  within  certain  limits. 
All  which  appears  for  the  present  quite  impossible;  but  it 
is  only  so  far  even  difficult  as  it  is  difficult  to  conquer  our 
vanity,  fiivcdity,  and  desire  to  appear  what  we  are  not. 
And  it  is  not,  oor  ever  shall  be,  creed  of  mine,  that  these 
mean  and  shallow  vices  are  unconquerable  1^  Christian 
women. 

188.  And  thai,  thirdly,  lodging  people,  which  you  may 
think  should  have  been  put  first,  but  I  put  it  third,  because 
we  must  feed  and  clothe  people  where  we  find  them,  and 
lodge  them  afterwards.  Aiid  providing  lodgment  for  them 
means  a  great  deal  of  vigorous  legislature,  and  cutting 
down  of  vested  interests  that  stand  in  the  way,  and  after 
that,  or  before  that,  so  far  as  we  can  get  it,  thorough 
sanitary  and  remedial  action  in  the  houses  that  we  have; 
and  then  the  building  of  more,  strongly,  beautifully,  and 
in  groups  of  limited  extent,  kept  in  proportion  to  their 
streams,  and  walled  round,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fester- 
ing and  wretched  suburb  anywhere,  but  dean  and  busy 
street  within,  and  the  open  country  without,  with  a  belt 
of  beautiful  garden   and  orchard  round  the  walls,  so  that 
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ftom  any  part  of  the  city  perfectly  fresh  air  and  grass,  and 
ag^t  of  far  horizon,  might  be  reachable  in  a  few  minuted 
walk.  This  the  final  aim ;  but  in  immediate  action  every 
minor  and  possible  good  to  be  instantly  done,  whm,  and 
as,  we  can;  roofy  mended  that  have  holes  in  them^-fences 
patched  that  have  gaps  in  them — ^walls  buttressed  that 
totter — and  floors  propped  that  shake;  cleanliness  and  order 
enforced  with  our  own  hands  and  eyes,  till  we  are  breath- 
less, every  day.  And  all  the  fine  arts  will  healthily  follow. 
y  ^'  I  myself  have  washed  a  flight  of  stone  stairs  all  down,  with 
bucket  and  broom,  in  a  Savoy  inn,  where  they  hadn't 
washed  their  stairs  since  they  first  went  up  them ; '  and  I 
never  made  a  better  sketch  ^an  that  afternoon. 

189.  These,  then,  are  the  three  first  needs  of  civilized 
life;'  and  the  law  for  every  Christian  man  and  woman  is, 
that  they  shall  be  in  direct  service  towards  one  of  these 
three  needs,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  thdr  own  special 
occupation,  and  if  they  have  no  special  business,  then 
wholly  in  one  of  these  services.  And  out  of  such  exertion 
in  plain  duty  all  other  good  will  come ;  for  in  this  direct 
contention  with  material  evil,  you  will  find  out  the  "real 
nature  of  all  evil;  yoii  will  discern  by  the  various  kinds  of 
resistance,  what  is  really  the  fault  and  main  antagonism  to 
good ;  also  you  will  find  the  most  unexpected  helps  and 
profound  lessons  given,  and  truths  wUl  come  thus  down  to 
.^  us  which  the  speculation  of  all  our  Uves  would  never  have 

''  raised  us  up  to.      You  will  find  nearly  every  educational 

problem  solved,  as  soon  as  you  truly  want  to  do  some- 
tiling;  everybody  will  become  of  use  in  their  own  fittest 
way,  and  will  learn  what  is  best  for  them  to  know  in 
that  use.  Competitive  examination  will  then,  and  not  till 
then,  be  wholesome,  because  it  will  be  daily,  and  calm, 
and  in  practice;  and  on  these  familiar  arts,  and  minute, 
but  certain  and  serviceable  knowledges,  will  be  surely  edified 

>  [At  SuBoeiu :  ms  AwteHta,  il.  ch,  sL  g  203.} 

*  rWith    Utu    pHMge    (§S    13fi-138)   compare   Mvtunt   Fuherit,  gg    166  Mg. 

<v«LT£vir.  pp.  vfTn^y]  >       <-  .  aa        -» 
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and    sustained    the    greater    arts    and    splendid    theoretical 
sciences.* 

140.  But  much  more  than  this.  On  such  holy  and 
simple  practice  wUl  be  founded,  indeed,  at  last,  an  in&llible 
religion.  The  greatest  oi  all  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  the 
most  terrible,  is  the  corruption  of  even  the  sincerest  religion, 
which  is  not  daily  founded  on  rational,  effective,  humble, 
and  ^elpful  action.  Helpful  action,  observe  1  for  there  is 
just  one  law,  which,  obeyed,  keeps  all  religions  pure — ^for- 
gotten, makes  them  all  false.  Whenever  in  any  religious 
futh,  dark  or  bright,  we  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  upon  the 
points  in  which  we  differ  from  other  people,  we  are  wrong, 
and  in  the  devil's  power.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  Phari- 
see's thanksgiving — "Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  arc"*  /At  evary  moment  oi  our  lives  we  should  ■  y 
be  trying  to  find  out,  not  in  what  we  differ  from  other 
people,  but  in  what  we  agree  with  them ;  and  the  moment 
we  find  we  can  agree  as  to  anything  that  should  be  done, 
kind  or  good,  {and  who  but  fools  couldn't  ?)  then  do  it ;  push 
at  it  together :  you  can't  quarrel  in  a  side-by-side  push ;  but 
the  mcnnent  that  even  the  best  men  stop  pushing,  and  begin 
talking,  they  mistake  their  pugnacity  for  piety,  and  it's  all 
over.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  crimes  which  in  pftst  times  : 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  (^  Christ,  nor  of  the 
follies  which  are  at  this  hour  held  to  be  consistent  with 
obedience  to  Him ;  but  I  wUl  speak  of  the  morbid  corrup- 
tion and  waste   of  vital  power  in  religious  sentiment,  hy 

1  [The  MS.  has  an  addltioual  pMwge  here:—] 

"  The  krt  of  ■griflolture,  rigfatlr  followed,  emplofa  mmI  aducatca  at  ones 
people  of  ererj  age  and  aez-— educates  bodf  and  mind— and  embracM  In 
the  fall  tcope  of  it  the  knowledge  of  every  natural  object  and  law.    The 
art  of  dMM,  richUy  followed,  leada  to  the  nndoralandtng  of  vnry  gntce 
and  proprie^  of  domestic  life  and  of  daily  bamane  intercouise,  and,  through 
theee,  to  the  hrightaat  perceptions  of  beauty  and  pleeaurea  in  a  pure  and 
beaHnfnl  gaietf.    The  art  of  architecture,  rightlj  followed,  inToIraa  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  subtle  mathematinl  laws  and   harmoniee  of  pro- 
portion, the  itemeat  traioing  in   eodarance  and  in  eontentioti   frith  the 
element!  (read  Mia*  IngeluiTi  ballad  of  Winatanley),  and  lastly,  in  dae 
order  and  applianoe,  all  the  other  inventive  and  creative  arts." 
The  lubject  of  Hiae  Ingelow's  ballad  ii  Henry  Winatanley  (1U4-1703),  who  loet 
his  lifo  in  Oie  atom  which  dettroved  the  Eddyttone  lurhthouae  which  he  had  builtl 
■  [Luke  xviii.  11,  12.] 
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which  the  pure  strength  of  that  which  should  be  the  guiding 
soul  of  every  nation,  the  splendour  of  its  youtfaAil  manhood* 
and  spotless  light  of  its  maidenhood,  is  averted  or  cast  away.' 
You  may  see  oontinually  girls  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  do  a  single  useful  thing  thorou^ly ;  who  cannot  sew, 
who  cannot  cook,  who  cannot  cast  an  account,  nor  prepare 
a  medicine,  whose  whole  life  has  been  passed  either  in  play 
or  in  pride;  you  will  find  girls  like  these,  wheu  they  are 
eamest*hearted,  cast  all  their  innate  passion  of  religious 
spirit,  which  was  meant  hy  God  to  support  them  through 
the  irksomeness  of  daily  toU,  into  grievous  and  vain  medi- 
tation over  the  meaning  of  the  great  Book,  of  which  no 
syllable  was  ever  yet  to  be  understood  but  through  a  deed ; 
tdl  the  instinctive  wisdom  and  mercy  of  their  womanhood 
made  vain,  and  the  glory  of  their  pure  consciences  warped 
into  finiitless  agony  concerning  questions  which  the  laws  of 
ccHnmon  serviceable  life  would  have  either  solved  for  tiiem 
in  an  instant,  or  kept  out  of  their  way.  Give  such  a  girl 
any  true  work  that  will  make  her  active  in  the  dawn,  and 
weary  at  night,  with  the  cmsciousness  that  her  fdlow- 
creatures  have  indeed  been  the  better  for  her  day,  and  the 
powerless  sorrow  of  her  enthusiasm  will  transfbnh  itself  into 
a  majesty  of  radiant  and  beneficent  peace. 

So  with  our  youths.  We  once  taught  them  to  make 
Latin  verses,  and  called  them  educated ;  now  we  teach  them 
to  leap  and  to  row,  to  hit  a  ball  with  a  bat,  and  call  them 
educated.  Can  they  plou^,  can  they  sow,  can  they  plant 
at  the  right  time,  or  build  with  a  steady  hand  ?  Is  it  the 
effort  of  their  Uves  to  be  chaste,  knightly,  faithful,  holy 
in  thought,  lovely  in  word  and  deed?  Indeed  it  is,  witii 
some,  nay,  with  many,  and  the  strength  of  England  is  in 
them,  and  the  hope;  but  we  have  to  turn  their  courage 
from  the  toil  of  war  to  the  toil  of  mercy ;  and  their  intel- 
lect'Tirom  dispute  of  words  to  discernment  of  things;  and 

'  [The  mate  «f  feelino'  and  uiergy  stnoog  wotnoii  upon  religion!  wntimMitelitT 
t*  a  coiwUDt  theme  wit£  Ruakia  :  tee,  for  ioitauoe,  LdOuru  on  Art,  §  57,  and 
Id  thU  volume  the  Fre&ce  of  1871,  above,  p.  -U.] 
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their  knighthood  from  the  errantry  of  adventure  to  the 
state  and  fideUty  of  a  kingly  power.  And  then,  indeed, 
shall  abide,  for  them  and  for  us,  an  incorruptible  felicity, 
and  an  infallible  religion ;  shall  abide  for  us  Faith,  no  more 
to  be  assailed  by  temptation,  no  more  to  be  defended  by 
wrath  and  by  fear; — shall  abide  with  us  Hope,  no  more 
to  be  quenched  by  the  years  that  overwhelm,  or  made 
ashamed  by  the  shadows  that  betray : — shall  abide  for  us, 
and  with  us,  the  greatest  of  these;  the  abiding  will,  the 
abiding  name  of  our  Father.  For  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Cbarity.* 

■  [1  Corinthiuu  liii.  13.] 
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[HMioprqiMM/ JTote.— TIm  edlUom  of  Tkt  EtUet  tftU  Dwt  an  at  fitUcw  :— 

FSrtt  JBiUion  (1866).— The  titl«-pBg«  U  ai  ■homi  here  (p.  101).  Crown 
Sro,  pp.  aii.+2U.  Dadiotion  (ben  p.  197),  p-  *■ ;  Pmbn  (bera  p.  201), 
pp.  vii.-iz.;  CoDtentB  (here  p.  lae),  p.  XL  ;  LM  of  "Pei«oaB"(hwe  pw  207); 
pk  1 ;  Text  «f  the  lAotnres,  pp.  Sr-iSX  (eacfa  leetiue,  witii  the  auwption  of 
tbe  flrrt,  beinf  preceded  by  a  fly-title);  Fljr-titU  to  Notee,  p.  233;  Note^ 
pp.  23&-Z44.  Imprint  (at  the  foot  of  the  laat  pafa  and  in  oentra  of  th« 
rereree  of  the  half-title) :  "  London :  Printed  by  Spottiivoode  &  Co.,  New 
Street  Sqaare."  Borne  copiea,  however,  were  printed  by  the  publUheia  ;  in 
theae,  the  reveree  of  the  baLf-title  ia  blank,  aod  the  imprint  at  tbe  foot 
of  the  lart  page  reada:  "London:  Printed  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Old 
Bailer,  ^^■"  ^^^  V^  >■  beaded  with  the  title  of  the  leetore  ooeupy 
ing  it;  pages  23A-244  being  hndad  "Notea." 

iMued  in  December  1865  (though  dated  1866)  in  brown  cloth  boarde; 
lettered  acroea  the  back :  "  Ethics  |  of  the  |  Dnrt  |  By  |  John  |  Rnakln.  | 
London  |  Smith  Elder  &  Ca";  and  on  the  front  cover:  "Ethles  of  the 
Doat"    Price  «* 

Second  BdUion  (1877). — Tbia  edition  contain!  a  new  Pre&ce  (here  p.  203), 
and  a  note  added  to  the  laat  page  (here  p.  368) ;  otherwise  the  text  of  the 
book  ii  unaltered,  and  it  was  reprinted  almost  page  for  page '  from  the  First 
Edition.    The  Utle-page  reads  :— 

Th«  Ethics  of  the  Dust.  I  Ten  Lectorea  |  to  |  Little  Housewives  |  on  | 
The  Elements  of  Crystallisation  |  By  ]  John  Riukin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Chnrob,  aod  Slade  Proieaaor  of  Fine  Art  |  Second 
Edition.   |  George  Allen  |  Stmnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |   1877.  |   TU 

Crown  8ro,  pp.  xz.+244.  Imprint  (at  foot  of  the  reverse  of  the  half- 
title):  "Printed  by  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  London  and  Aylesbory." 
Issoed  on  November  20,  1S77,  in  cream-coloured  paper  boards,  cut  flash 
with  the  leaves;  lettered  up  the  back:  "Ethics  of  the  Dust";  and  on 
the  front  cover  (enclosed  in  a  plain  ruled  frame) :  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Dnst 
I  Ten  Lectures  |  to  |  Uttle  Housewives  |  on  the  Elements  of  CrystaUiaation 
I  Ruskin."     Price  fis.    2000  copies. 

TiUrd  Sditim  (1883).— The  text  of  this  edition  follows  that  of  iu  pre- 
decessor, but  a  misprint  in  %  100  was  corrected  (see  under  "  VariH  Lectiones," 
below).    A  few  other  minor  alterations  were  made  by  Ruskin.    Tbui  in  §  43 

1  The  eiosptioiu  are  tew  aod  onitiiportaDt.  Bomettmea  a  word  ia  ouried  otst  from 
one  page  to  another  (t.g.,  the  word  "not"  on  p.  11  in  ed.  3  was  oa  p  10  In  ed.  1) ; 
■atDeUmei  a  line  ia  ouried  over  (s.^.,  i^.  n4;  BO;  UBI- 
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(line  6  here)  he  iUUeiMd  "aglj";  in  §  74  (line  IS)  he  altered  "W«U.  I'm 
telling  ..."  to  "Am  not  I  telling  .  .  ."  ;  and  (line  19)  "Im't  he  croMp" 
to  "  Croaa  P  "     The  title-page  re»da  :— 

Th«  Ethica  of  the  Dnrt.  ]  Tea  Lecturea  |  to  |  little  HonaawiTea  |  on  | 
The  Blementa  of  CTTstallisatian.  [  Bj  |  John  Ruikuij  LL.D.,  |  Hoaonrj 
Student  of  Chrirt  Church,  and  Blade  Profaaaol-  of  Fine  Art  |  Third 
Edition.  I  Geoqre  Allen,  |  Sannyaide,  Orpington,  Kent.  )  1883.  |  The  right 
of  (mufoMoii  M  retenei. 
Crown  aro,   pp.   zz.-f244.    Again  a  page  for  page  reprint,  ao  &r  a*  the 
bodj  of  the  book  ii  ooncemed ;  but  tba  collation  diSsra,  inasnuch  aa  a 
fly-title  waa  provided  £m  the  first  lecture;  the  prelbninarj  matter,  being 
re-aet,  oceupiea  onl^  eighteen  pagea,  and  the  list  of  "  PenoaM "  ma  num- 
bered xiz.-ix.,  inatead  of  1-2  aa  in  previoui  edittona.     Thi«  arrangement 
waa  preaerved  in  anbaequent  iaauee. 

lained  in  Jannary  1883,  in  ^ain  oloth  of  a  olaret  colour,  with  white- 
paper  back-label  which  reada :  "  Ruakin.  |  Ethici  |  of  |  the  Dost."  Subae- 
quantlj  imaed  both  in  chocolat»«olonred  and  in  dark  green  oloth  boorda, 
lettered  acrow  the  hack :  "  Rnakin  |  Bthica  |  of  {  the  DaaL"  Price  fia. 
2000  oopiea. 

PmtrA  Edition  (1886).— Tfaia  i*  a  page  for  page  reprint  of  the  Third, 
except  that  the  text  of  the  sixth  lecture  ia  orerrun  on  to  page  126.  The  only 
diSerencea  in  the  title-page  are  (1)  in  the  number  of  the  edition  and  the 
date ;  and  (2)  the  author'a  deaeripUoa  ia  "  Hononry  Student  of  Chriat 
Church,  j  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpug  Chrirti  College,  Oxford."  lasued 
in  chocolate  and  dark  green  cloth  boardi  as  before.     Price  5i.     2000  oopiea. 

Fifth,  Sixth,  md  Sewnth  Bdiiimu  (IB88,  1890,  1892).— These  were  again 
page  for  page  reprinta  with  the  date  and  number  of  Uie  edition  altered  on 
the  titl»-page.  Price  and  Unding  as  before.  Each  edition  condatod  of 
SOOO  copies.  laaned  aererally,  in  Jane  18BB,  November  V.'.IM,  and  Jone 
1882.  The  publiaher^  imprint  in  the  eth  and  7th  editioas  contained  the 
addreaa  "8  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar." 

Mghth  Bditim  (IBM).- In  thia  edition  the  paragraphs  were  for  the  firat 
time  nambered,  and  an  Index  (by  Mr.  A.  Wedderbum)  waa  added  (pp. 
245-268).  The  word  "Dedication"  waa  now  omitted,  and  the  date  to  it 
was  differently  printed.  The  publisher's  imprint  was:  "London  |  George 
Allen,  lfi6,  Charing  Crosa  Road  |  18M"  ;  and  the  book  was  printed  by 
Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  (imprint  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  and 
at  the  foot  of  p.  26S),  Otherwiae  a  reprint  of  previous  issues.  2000 
copiaa. 

Ninth  and  Tenik  EdiHon*  (1896,  1898).  Raprinto  of  the  iffi^th,  with 
■Itention  of  date  and  number  of  aditimi  only.  Each  edition  couMted  of 
2000  copies.     Imned  respectively  in  July  1896  and  July  1896.  ' 

Tiemty-firtt  to  TWenty^/burM  Thoutand  (1900-1903).— These  were  again 
reprinta,  now  called  Thousands ;  issued  aevandly  in  June  1900,  July  1901, 
Joly  1902,  and  June  190a  The  iaane  of  June  1903  is  still  carreat;  the 
price  was  reduced  in  January  1904  to  3b.  6d, 
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Poektl  EdtOon  (1904).— This  wh  muform  with  other  TolnmM  in  Uw  ibnn 
•IrMdf  dowribod  (VoL  XV.  p.  6).    Tlia  titl«-pagB  reitds  :— 

Th«  BthiM  of  I  the  Doat  |  By  |  John  RosUn  |  Londoo :  Oeotfe  Alien. 
iMoed  in  VImj  19U  (3000  oo^ee).  Re-iMned  in  An^nrt  1904  (SOOOX  oom- 
pleting  the  Twtntjf^ibak  Tko^tmd,  mnd  in  Hu«h  190fi  (2000),  eompleting 
the  Tkirtffirit  Thovtand. 

Unavthorimd  Atneriean  ediiioitt  hare  been  nnmerons,  in  rerioiu  fbrme 
■nd  at  rarione  prieei  from  SO  cants  npwarda. 

An  mUkarittd  Ameriam  ("Brentwood")  BdUion  wee  pabliehed  at  New 
Yorit  In  1881,  by  Charlee  Merrill  &  Co.,  with  an  intioduotiaa  br  Charlea 
Eliot  Norton,  pp.  riii.-iii. 

jRMimst  appeared  in  the  atOardag  AnlMo,  Deeember  30, 1B8A  ("  whimrieal, 
inoongruoue,  and  lillf  beyond  all  meaanre") ;  the  GuanMan,  Febmarj  21, 
1B66  ("  Mr.  Roekin  appear*  to  uniuaal  advaQtage ;  playiiil,  alleforioal,  and 
dramatie  as  well  aa  inatruotire"] ;  the  SpeHator,  Jannary  20,  1866;  the 
CkrUtian  World  Magaeint,  February  1866,  vol.  i.  pp.  112-116  Q)  (an  article 
on  "  Mr.  Ruakiu's  Lectorea  to  little  HonaewlTaa,"  hj  VtXet  Bajme) ;  and 
MOera,  Jolf  1866,  vol.  9,  pp.  97-107. 


Forte  Leetimitt. — Aa  already  atated  there  wan  no  intentional  nriatlMia 
In  the  text  (other  than  thoae  alnady  deaerlbed);  bnt  there  are  a  few 
orrora,  etc,  to  be  noted : — 

To  the  liat  of  ContetHM,  the  PteCwea  and  U(t  of  Fitrmta  are  hen 
added. 

§  18,  line  IS,  "lake"  (eda.  1  and  2)  ia  misprinted  "like"  in  the 
"Pocket"  and  preceding  editioiiB. 

g  62,  laat  line  bnt  one,  "  Airolo"  (eds.  I  and  2)  is  misprinted  "Alrola" 
in  the  "Pocket"  and  preceding  editiona. 

I  68,  last  line  but  one,  "is"  (eda.  I  and  2)  is  misprinted  "ita"  in 
the  "Foclcet"  and  preceding  editiona. 

§  71,  third  line  from  end,  "delaying"  in  all  pierious  editimia  ia  hen 
oorrected  to  "decaying" 

§  92,  third  line  from  end,  "anything"  (eda.  1  and  2)  is  misprinted 
"thing"  in  the  "Pocket"  and  preMding  editions. 

§  96,  line*  19,  20,  "Ceylmieae"  is  here  sabatitatad  for  "Ceylaneee." 

§  106,  line  19,  in  the  quotation  from  MoUire,  "pare"  was  misprinted 
"parle"  in  eda.  1  and  2. 

ffete  m.  (p.  364,  line  19),  "Leontini"  haa  In  all  preriou*  editieaa  been 
misprinted  "Leontium."] 
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PREFACE   TO   THE    FIRST   EDITION 

[1865] 


1.  The  following  Lectures  were  really  given,  in  substance, 
at  a  girls'  school  (far  in  the  country) ;  which,  in  the  course 
of  various  expenments  on  the  possibility  of  introducing 
some  better  practice  of  drawing  into  the  modem  scheme  of 
female  education,  I  visited  frequently  enough  to  enable  the 
children  to  regard  me  as  a  Mend.'  The  Lectures  always  fell 
more  or  less  into  the  form  of  fragmentary  answers  to  ques- 
tions; and  they  are  allowed  to  retain  that  form,  as,  on  the 
whole,  likely  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  symmetries 
of  a  continuous  treatise.  Many  children  (for  the  school 
was  large)  took  part,  at  different  times,  in  the  conversa- 
tions; but  I  have  endeavoured,  without  confrisedly  multi- 
plying the  number  of  imaginary*  speakers,  to  represent,  as 
far  as  I  could,  the  general  toas  of  comment  and  inquiry 
among  young  people. 

2.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  Lectures  woe  not 
intended  for  an  introduction  to  mineralogy.  Their  purpose 
was  merely  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  young  girls,  who 
were  ready  to  work  earnestly  and  systematically,  a  vital 
iut&«st  in  the  subject  of  their  study.     No  science  can  be 

*  I  do  not  mean,  in  wyiug  "  imaginary,"  that  I  have  not  permitted  to 
■DTKlf,  in  Kveral  instancet,  the  affectionate  diteourteay  of  tome  reminticence 
of  penonal  character;  fi>r  which  I  must  faope  to  be  fo^ren  by  my  old  pupils 
and  their  friends,  as  I  could  not  otherwise  liave  written  the  book  at  M.  But 
odIj  two  sentences  in  all  the  dialogues,  and  the  anecdote  of  "  Dotty,"  *  are 
literally  "historical." 


ESee  abors,  Introdoetion,  pp.  Izill.-lxziil.] 
Sm  baloir,  I  llSjP-  3"" 


m,  pp.  1 

3fiS.1 
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learned  in  play;  but  it  is  often  possible,  in  play,  to  bring 
good  finiit  out  of  past  labour,  or  show  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  labour  of  tiie  future. 

The  narrowness  of  this  aim  does  not,  indeed,  justify  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  many  important  principles  of 
structure,  and  many  of  the  most  interesting  ord^s  of  mine- 
rals; but  I  felt  it  impossible  to  go  far  into  detail  without 
illustrations;  and  if  readers  find  this  book  useful,  I  may, 
perhaps,  endeavour  to  supplement  it  by  illustrated  notes  of 
the  more  interesting  phenomena  in  sepuate  groups  of  fami- 
liar minerals;' — ^flints  of  the  chalk,  agates  of  the  basalts; 
and  the  fantastic  and  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
vein-ores  of  the  two  commonest  metals,  lead  and  iron.  But 
I  have  always  found  that  the  less  we  speak  of  our  inten- 
tions, the  more  chance  there  is  of  our  realising  them;  and 
this  poor  little  book  will  sufBciently  have  done  its  work, 
for  the  present,  if  it  engages  any  of  its  young  readers  in 
study  which  may  enable  them  to  despise  it  for  its  short- 
comings. 

Denuark  Hill, 

Chrutmat  1865. 

1  pJot  done ;  except  tbit  Riukin  mads  Mlactiooa  of  minanih  fot  variouB  whoolai 
uid  in  Mine  initancce  «r«te  brief  notea  to  acoompuiy  tfaam — tee  >  later  volume  of 
tkii  edition.] 
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PREFACE   TO   THE    SECOND   EDITION 

[■877] 

1.  I  HAVE  seldom  he&a  more  disappointed  by  the  result 
of  my  best  pains  given  to  any  books,  than  by  the  earnest 
request  of  my  late  publishers,  after  the  opinion  of  the 
public  had  been  taken  on  the  Etidca  of  the  Dustt  that 
I  would  "  write  no  more  in  dialogue  I "  However,  I  bowed 
to  public  judgment  in  this  matter  at  once,  (knowing  also 
my  inventive  powers  to  be  of  the  feeblest);  but  in  re- 
printing the  book,  (at  the  prevailing  request  of  my  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Hairy  WiUett,^)  I  would  pray  the  readers 
whom  it  may  at  first  offend  by  its  disconnected  method, 
to  examine,  nevertheless,  with  care,  the  passages  in  which 
the  principal  speaker  sums  the  conclusions  of  any  dialogue : 
for  these  summaries  were  written  as  introductions,  for 
young  people,  to  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  same  matters 
in  my  larger  books ;  and  on  re-reading  them,  they  satisfy 
me  better,  and  seem  to  me  calculated  to  be  more  generally 
useful,  than  uiything  else  I  have  done  of  the  kind. 

The  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  old  book,  be- 
ginning, "You  may  at  least  earnestly  believe,"  at  p.  846, 
is  thus  the  clearest  exposition  I  have  ever  yet  given  of 
the  general  conditions  under  which  the  Personal  Creative 
Power  manifests  itself  in  the  forms  of  matter;  and  the 
analysis  of  heathen  conceptions  of  Deity,  b^inning  at 
p.  847,  and  closing  at  p.  856,  not  only  pre&ces,  but  very 
nearly  supersedes,  all  that  in  more  lengthy  terms  I  hare 

>  [Sm  Vol  XVI.  p.  S5fi  n.  Since  UmI  note  ma  written  Mr.  Willett  hnt  died : 
in  IMS  ftt  the  ve  of  82.] 
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since  asserted,  or  pleaded  for,  in  Aratra  PenteHci  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Air. 

2.  And  thus,  however  the  book  may  fail  in  its  inten- 
tion of  suggesting  new  occupations  or  interests  to  its 
younger  readers,  I  think  it  worth  reprinting,  in  the  way 
I  hare  also  reprinted  Unto  tfdt  Last,~-page  for  page;  that 
the  students  of  my  more  advanced  woi^  may  be  able  to 
refer  to  these  as  the  original  documents  of  them;  of  which 
the  most  essential  in  this  book  are  these  following. 

I.  The  explanation  of  the  baseness  of  the  avaricious 
functions  of  the  Lower  Fthah,  p.  242,  with  his  beetle-gospel, 
p.  245,  "  that  a  nation  can  stand  on  its  vices  better  than 
on  its  virtues,"  explains  the  main  motive  of  all  my  books 
on  Political  Economy. 

II.  The  examination  of  the  connection  between  stujndity 
and  crime,  pp.  261-267,  anticipated  all  that  I  hare  had  to 
mge  in  Fors  Clavigera^  against  the  commonly  alleged  ex- 
cuse for  public  wickedness, — "They  don't  mean  it — they 
don't  know  any  better." 

III.  The  examination  of  the  roots  of  Moral  Power, 
pp.  801,  802,  is  a  summary  of  what  is  afterwards  de- 
veloped with  utmost  care  in  my  inaugural  lecture  at  Ox- 
ford on  the  relation  of  Art  to  Morals ;  compare  in  that 
lecture,  ^  88-85,  with  the  sentence  in  p.  802  oif  this  book,* 
— "  Nothing  is  ever  done  so  as  really  to  please  our  Father, 
unless  we  would  also  have  done  it,  thou^  we  had  had  no 
Father  to  know  of  it." 

This  sentence,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  r^ards 
only  the  general  conditions  of  acticm  in  the  children  of 
Grod,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  foretold  of  them  by 
Christ  that  they  will  say  at  the  Judgment,  "  When  saw 
we  'Hiee?""  It  does  not  refer  to  the  distinct  cases  in 
whidi  virtue  consists  in  faith  given  to  command,  appearing 

'  [Saa,  for  inttuioe,  the  beriDnin^  of  LetUr  54;  maA  compare  Letters  48 
("ThoDghtlMnieM— onJy  t)iongbtlewii«M "J,  and  63  ("ihi  thrangrh  pur*  ignM- 
*Dce").] 

■  [Compare  tho  the  pfo&oe  of  1883  to  ToL  il.  of  JMern  PiOiUtr*  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  6  n.).] 

*  [Matthew  kt.  37-] 
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to  fooliah  human  judgment  inc<»sisteiit  with  the  MonJ 
Law,  as  in  the  !a<aifice  of  Isaac;  nor  to  those  in  which 
any  directly  -  given  command  requires  nothing  more  of 
virtue  than  obedience. 

rV.  The  subsequent  pages,  80^-810,  were  written  espe- 
cially to  check  the  dangerous  impulses  natural  to  tiie 
minds  of  many  amiable  young  women,  in  the  direction  of 
narrow  and  selfish  religious  sentiment:  and  they  contain, 
therefore,  nearly  ererything  which  1  believe  it  neoessaiy 
that  young  people  should  be  made  to  observe,  respecting 
the  errors  of  monastic  life.  But  thejr  in  nowise  enter  on 
the  reverse,  or  favourable  side;  of  which  indeed  I  did  not, 
and  as  yet  do  not,  feel  myself  able  to  speak  with  any 
decisiveness ;  the  evidence  on  that  side,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  having  "never  yet  been  dispassionately  examined." 

v.  The  dialogue  with  Lucilla,  beginning  at  p.  267,  is, 
to  my  own  fancy,  the  best  bit  of  conversation  in  the 
hook;  and  the  issue  of  it,  at  p.  S78,  the  most  practically 
and  immediately  usefuL  For  on  t^e  idea  of  the  inevitable 
weakness  and  corruption  of  human  nature,  has  logically 
followed,  in  our  daily  life,  the  horrible  creed  of  modem 
"Social  science,"  that  all  social  action  must  be  scientifi- 
cally founded  on  vicious  impulses.^  But  on  the  habit  of 
measuring  and  reverencing  our  powers  and  talents  that  we 
may  kindly  use  them,  will  be  founded  a  true  Social  science, 
developing,  by  the  employment  of  them,  all  the  real  powers 
and  honourable  feelings  of  the  race. 

VI.  Fimdly,  the  account  given  in  the  second  and  third 
lectures,  of  tilie  real  nature  and  marvellousness  of  the  laws 
of  crystallization,  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what 
ferther  teaching  of  the  beauty  of  inorganic  form  I  may 
be  able  to  give,  either  in  Deuca&on,  or  in  my  Elements  of 
Dramng.*     I    wish   however  that  the  second  lecture   had 

'  [RiuluD  WM  for  Mtme  jt»x*  ui  utiva  member  of  tlia  Social  Scienca  Aesocistiaii 
(we  VoL  XVII.  pp.  036  fe;.),  but  ha  had  resigned  hla  membership  a  few  jtmn 
before  the  dmt«  (^  tbii  Prftface.] 

■  [That  ]a,  in  the  work  npoii  which  he  waa  then  ennged  aa  a  lubrtitDte  for  Tht 
MttmenU  qf  Drawing,  and  which  arentuallr  ha  called  f A*  Laiei  qf  FHiole.] 
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been  made  the  beginning  of  the  book;  and  would  fiun 
now  cancel  the  first  altogether,  which  I  percdve  to  be 
both  obscure  and  dulL  It  was  meant  for  a  metaphorical 
description  of  the  pleasures  and  dangers  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mammon,  or  of  worldly  wealth ;  its  waters  mixed  with  blood, 
its  fruits  entangled  in  thickets  of  trouble,  and  poisonous 
when  gathered ;  and  the  final  captivity  of  its  inhabitants 
within  frozen  walls  of  cruelty  and  disdain.  But  the 
imagery  is  stupid  and  ineffective  throughout;  and  I  retain 
this  chapter  only  because  I  am  resolved  to  leave  no  room 
for  any  one  to  say  that  I  have  witiidrawn,  as  erroneous  in 
principle,  so  much  as  a  single  sentence  of  any  of  my  books 
written  since  1860. 

8.  One  licence  taken  in  this  book,  however,  though 
often  perautted  to  essay-writers  for  the  relief  of  their 
dulness,  I  never  mean  to  take  more,' — the  relation  of 
composed  metaphor  as  of  actual  dream,  pp.  221  and  818. 
1  assumed,  it  is  true,  that  in  these  places  the  supposed 
dream  would  be  easily  seen  to  be  an  invention ;  but  must 
not  any  more,  even  under  so  transparent  disguise,  pretaid 
to  any  share  in  the  real  powers  of  Vision  possessed  by 
great  poets  and  true  painters.' 

Bhantwood, 

lOlh  October,  1877. 


'  rCompar*  Rmkiii'i  uh  of  this  form  ia  SMoma  and  IMti,  §§  117  *eq,  (above, 
pp.  163  w}.).] 

■  [On  tba  ineritebleiMBB  of  true  *i«ion,  we  Vol.  V.  p.  tl6  ».] 
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PERSOy^ 

Old  Lecture  (of  incalculable  age) 

Florbie,  on  astronomical  evidence  presumed  to  be  aged  9 

ISABiL It  11 

May „  II 

Lily „  IS 

Eathlken It  14 

Luauu I,  15 

ViOUCT ,16 

DoBA  (who  has  the  keys  and  is  tioiuekeeper)  „  17 

BoYFT  (so  called  from  her  darit  ejes)    .                   .  „  17 

Sibyl  (bo  called  because  she  knows  Latin)  .  .  „  IS 
Jbkie  (who  somehow  always  makes  the  room  look 

brighter  when  she  is  in  it)  .  .  .  „  IS 
Hary    (of    whom    CYCiybody,    including    the    old 

Lecturer,  is  In  great  awe)                                .  „  SO 
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LECTURE  1 

THE  VALLEY  OF  DIAMONDS » 

A  rerjf  idle  talk,  by  the  ditoMg-nom  fire,  ajUr  r 

Old  LccruRxit;  Florrie,  Iubbl,  May,  Lily,  and  Sibyl. 

1.  Old  Lectures  (L.).  Come  here,  Isabel,  and  tell  me 
what  the  make-believe  was,  this  afternoon. 

Isabel  (arrartging  herself  very  primly  on  the  footstool). 
Such  a  dreadful  one!  Florrie  and  I  were  lost  in  the 
Valley  of  Diamonds. 

L.  What!  Sindbad's,  which  nobody  could  get  out  of?* 

Isabel.  Yes ;  but  Florrie  and  I  got  out  of  it. 

L.  So  I  see.  At  least,  I  see  you  did;  but  are  you 
sure  Florrie  did? 

Isabel.  Quite  sure. 

Floilhie  {putting  her  head  round  from  behind  L.*s  sofa- 
cusMon).  Quite  sure.     (IHsappears  again.) 

Li.  I  think  I  could  be  made  to  feel  surer  about  it. 

(Flokrie  reappears,  gives  L.  a  kiss,  and  again  eait.) 

L.  I  suppose  it's  all  right;  but  how  did  you  man- 
age it? 

Isabel.  Well,  you  know,  the  eagle  that  took  up  Sind- 
bad  was  very  large— very,  very  large — the  largest  of  all 
the  eagles. 

L.  How  large  were  the  others  ? 

Isabel.  I  don't  qtiite  know — they  were  so  far  off. 
But  this  one  was,  oh,  so  big!  and  it  had  great  wings,  as 

*  [For  tii»  mining  of  thii  fint  Itcture,  lea  the  Preface  (abore,  p.  SOS)  mud 
Note  ri.  (below,  pp.  360-900).] 

■  [See  "The  Secoud  Voyage  of  Ea-Siadibad  of  the  Sea,"  in  l^ne'e  JroHm 
JfiffUt,  1880,  ToL  iU.  pp.  17  wf.] 
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wide  as — twice  over  the  ceiling.  So,  whoi  it  was  picldng 
up  Sindbad,  Floixie  and  I  thought  it  wouldn't  know  if  we 
got  on  its  back  too:  so  I  got  up  first,  and  then  I  pulled 
up  Florrie,  and  we  put  our  aims  round  its  neck  and  away 
it  flew. 

L.  But  why  did  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  valley  f 
and  why  haven't  you  brou^t  me  some  diamonds? 

Isabel.  It  was  because  of  the  serpents.  I  couldn't 
pick  up  even  the  least  little  bit  of  a  diamond,  I  was  so 
fri^tened. 

L.  You  should  not  have  minded  the  serpoits. 

Isabel.  Oh,  but  suppose  they  bad  minded  me? 

L.  We  all  of  us  mind  you  a  litde  too  much,  Isabel, 
I'm  afraid. 

Isabel.  No — no — no,  indeed. 

2.  L.  I  tell  you  wl;at,  Isabel — I  don't  beUere  either 
Sindbad,  or  Florrie,  or  you,  ever  were  in  the  Valley  of 
Diamonds. 

Isabel.  You  naughty  I  when  I  tell  you  we  were  1 

L.  Because  you  say  you  were  iHghtened  at  tiie  serpents. 

Isabel.  And  wouldn't  you  have  been? 

L.  Not  at  those  serpents.  Nobody  who  really  goes 
into  the  valley  is  ever  frightened  at  them — they  are  so 
beautifUL 

Isabel  {sttddenly  serious).  But  there's  no  real  Valley  of 
Diamonds,  is  there  ? 

L.  Tes,  Isabel ;  very  real  indeed. 

Flosbie  {reappearing).  Oh,  where  ?    Tell  me  about  it. 

L.  I  cannot  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  it ;  only  I 
know  it  is  very  difierent  from  SindtMufs.  In  his  vall^, 
there  was  only  a  diamond  lying  here  and  there;  but,  in 
the  real  valley,  there  are  diamonds  covering  the  grass  in 
showers  every  morning,  instead  of  dew:  and  there  are 
clusters  of  trees,  which  look  like  lilac  trees ;  but,  in  spring, 
all  their  blossoms  are  of  amethyst 

Florrie.  But  there  can't  be  any  serpents  thoe,  then^ 

L.  Why  not? 
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Florrie.  Because  they  don't  come  isfco  nidi  beautiful 
places. 

L.  I  never  said  it  was  a  bcMitifiil  {dace. 

Flokrie.  What!  fiot  wiUi  diamonds  Btrewed  about  it 
like  dew? 

L.  That's  according  to  your  £an(r(r,  Florrie.  Few  mjb- 
self,  I  like  dew  better. 

IsABEX.  Oh,  but  the  dew  wcra't  stay ;  it  all  diiee  1 

L.  Yes;  and  it  would  be  much  ulcer  if  thfi  diamc»idy 
dried  too,  for  the  pecqde  in  the  vaiiay  have  to  awecfi  them 
off  the  grass,  in  heaps,  wheDerer  they  wuit  to  walk  on  it; 
and  then  the  heaps  glitter  so,  they  hurt  one's  eyes. 

8.  Florbie.  Now  you're  just  playing,  you  know. 

L.  So  are  you,  you  know. 

FumRiE.  Yes,  but  you  musbi't  play. 

L.  That's  very  hard,  Florrie;  why  mustn't  I,  if  ^^ou 
may  I 

Florrie.  Oh,  I  may,  becaHse  I'm  little,  but  you 
mustn't,  because  yon'n-^heaitate*  for  a  tteScate  eapretntm 
of  magnitude), 

L.  {rudely  taking  the  firtt  that  eomei).  Because  I'm 
big  ?  No ;  that's  aot  the  way  of  it  at  all,  Flonie.  Because 
you're  little,  you  dwuld  hare  very  little  play ;  and  because 
I'm  big,  I  should,  have  a  great  d<^- 

IsAREL  and  FiXHtRiE  {both).  No— r-no — no-.-ca  That 
isn^  it  at  dl.  (Isabel,  sola,  quoting  Mitt  Ingelaw.)  "The 
lambs  play  always — ^they  know  no  better." '  {Putting  her 
head  very  mud  on  one  mde.)  Ah,  'new--'plea$&rT^leaser.<-tell 
us  true;  we  want  to  know. 

L.  But  why  do  you  want  me  ta  tell  you  true,  any 
mow  tjian  the  man  who  wrote  the  AmMan  NigAt*  ? 

Isabel.  Because^^because  we  lik^  to  know  about  re^l 
things ;  and  you  can  tell  us,  and  we  caa't  ask  the  man 
who  wrote  the  stories. 

L.  What  do  you  call  seal  things? 

Isabel.  Now,  you  knowt    Things  that  really  aae. 
>  pitM  7  of  StoMf*  ^Bevmi  qaotod  idw  In  Am  Ohvttef,  Letter  82.] 
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L.  Whetha  you  can  see  them  or  not  ? 
Isabel.  Yes,  if  somebody  else  saw  them. 
L.  But  if  nobody  has  ever  seen  them? 

4.  Isabel  (evading  the  potnt).  Well,  but,  you  know,  if 
there  were  a  real  Valley  of  Diamonds,  somebody  mitst  have 
seen  it. 

L.  You  cannot  be  so  sure  of  that,  Isabel.  Many  people 
go  to  real  places,  and  never  see  them ;  and  many  people 
pass  through  this  valley,  uid  never  see  it. 

Florbie.  What  stu^nd  people  they  must  be  I 

L.  No,  Florrie.  They  are  much  wiser  than  the  people 
who  do  see  it. 

May.  I  think  I  know  where  it  is. 

Isabel.  Tell  us  more  about  it,  and  then  well  guess. 

L.  Well — ^there's  a  great  broad  road,  by  a  river-side, 
leading  up  into  it. 

May  (gravely  cwnmng,  wUh  emphasis  on  the  last  voord). 
Does  the  road  really  go  up? 

L.  You  think  it  should  go  down  into  a  valley?  No, 
it  goes  up ;  this  is  a  valley  unong  the  bills,  and  it  is  as 
high  as  the  clouds,  and  is  often  full  of  them ;  so  that  even 
the  people  who  most  want  to  see  it,  cannot,  always. 

Isabel.  And  what  is  the  river  beside  the  road  like? 

L.  It  ought  to  be  very  beautiful,  because  it  flows  over 
diamond  sand — only  the  water  is  thick  and  red. 

Isabel.  Red  water? 

L.  It  isn't  all  water. 

May.  Oh,  please  never  mind  that,  Isabel,  just  now;  I 
want  to  bear  about  the  valley. 

5.  L.  So  the  entrance  to  it  is  veiy  wide,  under  a  steep 
rock;  only  such  numbers  of  people  are  always  trying  to 
get  in,  that  they  keep  jostling  each  other,  and  manage  it 
but  slowly.  Some  weak  ones  are  pushed  back,  and  never 
get  in  at  idl;  and  make  great  moaning  as  they  go  away: 
but  perh^s  they  are  none  the  worse  in  the  end. 

May.  And  when  one  gets  in,  what  is  it  like? 

L.  It  is  up  and  down,  broken  kind  of  ground :  the  road 
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stops  directly;  and  there  are  great  dark  rocks,  covered  all 
over  with  wild  gourds  and  wild  vines ;  the  gourds,  if  you 
cut  them,  are  red,  with  black  seeds,  like  water-melons,  and 
look  ever  so  nice;  and  the  people  of  the  place  make  a  red 
pottage  of  them :  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  eat  any  if 
you  ever  want  to  leave  the  valley,  (thou^  1  believe  put- 
ting plenty  of  meal  in  it  makes  it  wholesome').  Then  the 
wild  vines  have  clusters  of  the  colour  of  amber;  and  the 
people  of  the  country  say  they  are  the  grape  of  Eshcol;* 
and  sweeter  than  honey :  but  indeed,  if  anybody  else  tastes 
than,  they  are  like  gall.  Then  there  are  thickets  of  bramble, 
so  thorny  that  they  would  be  cut  away  directly,  anywhere 
else;  but  here  they  are  covered  with  little  cinque-foiled 
blossoms  of  pure  silver;  and,  for  berries,  liiey  have  clusters 
of  rubies.  Dark  rubies,  which  you  only  see  are  red  after 
gathering  them.  But  you  may  fancy  what  blackberry 
parties  tiie  childroi  have  I  Only  they  get  their  frocks  and 
hands  sadly  tcm. 

Lily.  But  rubies  can't  spot  one's  frocks,  as  black- 
berries do? 

6.  L.  No ;  but  111  tell  you  what  spots  them — the  mul- 
berries.' There  are  great  forests  of  them,  all  up  the  hills, 
covered  with  silkworms,  some  munching  the  leaves  so  loud 
that  it  is  like  mills  at  work;  and  some  spinning.  But  the 
berries  are  the  blackest  you  ever  saw;  and,  wherever  they 
fall,  they  staJn  a  deep  red;  and  nothing  ever  washes  it  out 
again.  And  it  is  their  juice,  soaking  through  ihe  grass, 
which  makes  the  river  so  red,  because  all  its  springs  are  in 
this  wood.  And  the  bou^s  of  the  trees  are  twisted,  as  if 
in  pain,  like  old  olive  branches ;  and  their  leaves  are  dark. 
And  it  is  in  these  forests  that  the  serpents  are ;  but  nobody 

■  [The  rafflrenca  hen  U  to  Eliiha  (2  Kingi  iv.  40,  41) :  "  O  thon  nuo  of  God, 
there  ii  doth  In  the  poL  And  they  eonld  not  set  thereof  But  he  Mid,  Than 
bring  matd.  And  h«  eact  it  into  the  pot ;  and  he  mid,  Pour  out  for  the  people, 
that  thmy  (nay  ert.  And  there  waa  no  barm  In  the  pot"  Sea  Rnakin'a  aziWDation 
in  Note  rL  (ttelow,  p.  a66>.1 

*  [See  Nomben  liiu  23.] 
[Por  the  meaning  of  the  mulberrie*  and  the  wonaa,  loe  again  Note  tL  (below, 


«f8ee 
»  [For 
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is  afraid  of  them.  They  have  fine  crimson  crests,^  and  they 
are  wreathed  ahout  the  wild  branches,  one  in  every  tree, 
bearly;  and  they  are  singing  serpents,  for  the  serpents  are, 
in  this  forest,  what  birds  are  in  ours. 

Flobrie.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  go  there  at  all,  now. 

L.  You  would  like  it  very  much  indeed,  Fkvrie,  if  you 
Were  tha«.  The  serpents  would  not  bite  you ;  the  tmly 
fear  would  be  of  your  turning  into  one  I 

FloKbie.  Oh,  dear,  but  that's  worse. 

L.  You  wouldn't  think  so  if  you  really  were  turned  into 
rtie,  Florrie ;  you  would  be  very  proud  of  yoiu"  crest  And 
bA  long  as  you  Were  yourself  (not  that  you  could  get  there 
if  you  remained  quite  the  little  Florrie  you  are  now),  you 
would  like  to  hear  the  serpents  sing.  They  hiss  a  little 
through  it,  like  the  cicadas  in  Italy;  but  they  keep  good 
titne,  and  sing  delightful  melodies;  and  most  of  them  have 
seven  heads,  with  throats  which  each  take  a  note  o£  the 
octave ;  so  that  they  can  sing  chords — it  is  very  fine  indeed. 
And  iht  fireflies  fly  round  the  edge  of  the  forests  all  the 
night  long;  you  wade  in  fireflies,  they  make  the  fields  look 
like  a  lake  trembling  with  reflection  of  stars ;  but  you  must 
tAke  tere  not  to  touch  them,  for  they  axe  not  like  Italian 
fireflies,  but  bum,  like  real  sparks.' 

Flobrie.  I  don't  like  it  at  all ;  111  never  go  there. 

7.  L.  I  hope  not,  Florrie;  or  at  least  that  you  will 
get  out  again  if  you  do.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
otA,  fof  beyond  these  serpent  forests  there  are  great  clifi^ 
6f  dead  gold,  which  form  a  labyrinth,  winding  always  higher 
and  higher,  till  the  gold  is  all  s^t  asunder  by  wedges  of 
ice ;  and  glaciers,  welded,  half  of  ice  seven  times  frozen,  and 
half  of  gold  seven  times  frozen,  hang  down  from  them,  and 
&U  in  thunder,  cleaving  into  deadly  splinters,  like  the 
Cretan  arrowheads ; '  and  into  a  mixed  dust  of  snow  and 

■  rTht  ^inTentB  are  the  Hrala  of  tiioH  ttbo  ham  Und  mntoolr  is  their  riskei, 
end  tkear  crimeon  ereeti  *tand  for  the  Mvea  mortal  Bine  ;  sea  afpun,  beleir,  p.  367.] 

■  ^«T  the  meaning  of  the  fire-fliet,  eee  onoe  more  Note  tL  (below,  p.  988).] 

*  [FM  the  srrowa  of  Crete,  tee  HoAce  (Oder,  I.  IB,  17,  "  oalmi  ipknla  Gnoiti "), 
Virgil  {Bet.  x.  B6),  and  manj  otiier  paaMgea.] 
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gold,  ponderous,  yet  ^i4iich  the  mountain  whirlwinds  are 
Me  to  lift  and  drive  in  wreaths  and  pillars,  hiding  the  paths 
with  a  bnrial  cloud,  &tal  at  (mce  with  wintiy  chill,  and 
weight  of  golden  ashes.  So  the  wanderers  in  the  labyrinth 
fall,  me  by  one,  and  are  buried  there : — ^yet,  over  the  drifted 
graves,  those  who  are  spared  elimb  to  the  last,  through  coil 
on  coil  of  the  path ; — for  at  the  end  of  it  they  see  the  kii^ 
of  the  valley,  sitting  on  his  throne :  uid  beside  him,  (but  it 
is  only  a  £dse  vision),  spedm  of  creatures  like  themsdves, 
set  on  thrones,  from  which  they  seem  to  look  down  on  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  ^ry  of  them.'  And 
on  the  canopy  oi  his  throne  there  is  an  inscription  in  fiery 
letters,  which  they  strive  to  read,  but  cannot;  for  it  is 
written  in  words  vdiich  are  like  the  words  oi  all  languages, 
and  yet  are  of  none.  Men  say  it  is  more  like  their  own 
tongue  to  the  English  than  it  is  to  any  other  nation;  but 
the  aoly  record  of  it  is  by  an  Italian,  who  heard  the  king 
himsdf  cry  it  as  a  war  cry.  "  Pape  Satan,  P^>e  Satan 
Aleppe."* 

8.  Sibyl.  But  do  they  all  perish  there?  You  said  there 
was  a  way  through  the  valley,  and  out  of  it. 

L.  Yes;  but  few  find  it.  If  any  of  them  keep  to  the 
grass  pathi,  where  the  diamonds  are  swept  aside;  and  hold 
their  hands  over  their  eyes  so  as  not  to  be  da^ed,  the  grass 
paths  lead  forward  gradually  to  a  place  wbeie  one  sees  a 
Lttle  opening  in  the  golden  rocks.  Yon  were  at  Chamouni 
last  year,  Sibyl;  did  your  guide  chance  to  show  you  the 
pierced  rock  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  ? 

Sibyl.  No,  indeed,  we  only  got  up  tnax  Creneva  on 
Monday  night;  and  it  rained  all  Tuesday:  and  we  had  to 
be  back  at  Geneva  again,  early  on  Wednesday  moming. 

L.  Of  course.  That  is  the  way  to  see  a  country  in  a 
Sibylline  manner,  by  inner  omscioumess :  but  you  might 

*  Dute,  Inf.  7.  1. 
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have  seen  the  pierced  rock  in  your  drive  up,  or  down,  if 
the  clouds  broke:  not  that  there  is  much  to  see  in  it;  one 
of  the  crags  of  the  aiguille-edge,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
it,  is  struck  sharply  throuj^,  as  by  an  awl,  into  a  little  ^e- 
let  hole ;  which  you  may  see,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
vaJley,  (as  the  douds  flit  past  behind  it,  or  leave  the  sky), 
first  wldte,  and  then  dark  blue.  Well,  there's  just  such  an 
eyelet  hole  in  one  of  the  upper  crags  of  the  Diamond 
Valley;  and,  &om  a  distance,  you  think  that  it  is  no  bigger 
than  the  eye  of  a  needle.^  But  if  you  get  up  to  it,  they  say 
you  may  drive  a  loaded  camel  through  it,  and  that  there 
are  fine  things  on  the  other  side,  but  I  have  never  spoken 
with  anybody  who  had  been  throu^L 

Sibyl.  I  think  we  understand  it  now.  We  will  try  to 
write  it  down,  and  think  of  it.' 

9.  L.  Meantime,  Florrie,  though  all  that  I  have  been 
telling  you  is  very  true,  yet  you  must  not  think  the  sort 
of  diamonds  that  people  wear  in  rings  and  necklaces  are 
found  lying  about  on  the  grass.  Would  you  like  to  see 
how  they  really  are  found? 

Floeeie.  Oh,  yes — ^yes. 

L.  Isabel — or  Lily — run  up  to  my  room  and  fetch  me 
the  little  box  with  a  glass  lid,  out  of  the  top  drawer  of  the 
chest  of  drawers.     {Race  betvoeen  Lmr  and  Isabel.) 

(Re-enter  Isabel  vith  the  box,  very  match  out  of 
breath.    Lily  behind.) 

L.  Why,  you  never  can  beat  Lily  in  a  race  on  the 
stairs,  can  you,  Isabel? 

Isabel  {panting).  Lily — beat  me — ever  so  far — but  she 
gave  me — the  box — to  carry  in. 

L.  Take  off  the  lid  then ;  gently. 

Florrie  {after  peeping  in,  disappointed).  There's  only 
a  great  ugly  brown  stone  1 

L.  Not    much   more   than    tjiat,    certainly,    Florrie,    if 

1  [Sm  Matthew  zii^   2i.] 

*  fThey  worked  bud  nt  the  Allegory ;  but  in  th«  end  the  Lecturer  lupplied  eoms 
oluM :  eee  below,  pp.  38»-«t&] 
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people  were  wise.  But  look,  it  is  not  a  siii|^e  stone;  but 
a  knot  of  pebbles  fastened  t^^ther  by  gravel ;  and  in  the 
gravelt  or  compressed  sand,  if  you  lo<^  close,  you  will  see 
grains  of  gold  glittering  eveiywhore,  all  through ;  and  then, 
do  you  see  these  two  white  beads,  which  shine,  as  if  they 
had  been  covered  with  grease? 

Flobbie.  May  I  touch  them? 

L.  Yes;  you  will  find  they  are  not  greasy,  only  vay 
smooth.  Well,  those  are  the  &tal  jewels ;  native  here  in 
their  dust  with  gold,  so  that  you  may  see,  cradled  here 
together,  the  two  great  enemies  of  mankind, — the  strongest 
of  all  malignant  physical  powers  that  have  tormented  our 
race. 

Sibyl.  Is  that  really  so?  I  know  they  do  great  harm; 
but  do  they  not  also  do  great  good? 

10.  L.  My  dear  child,  what  good?  Was  any  woman, 
do  you  suppose,  ever  the  better  for  possessing  diamonds? 
but  how  many  have  been  made  base,  frivolous,  and  miser- 
able by  desiring  them?^  Was  ever  man  the  better  for 
having  coffers  ^lU  of  gold?  But  who  shall  measure  the 
guilt  that  is  Incurred  to  fill  them?  Look  into  the  history 
of  any  civilised  nations;  analyse,  with  reference  to  this  one 
cause  of  crime  4nd  misery,  tiie  lives  and  thoughts  of  their 
nobles,  priests,  merchants,  and  men  of  luxurious  life.  Every 
other  temptation  is  at  last  ccmcentrated  into  tfab;  pride, 
and  lust,  and  envy,  and  anger,  all  give  up  th^  strength 
to  avarice.  The  sin  of  the  whole  world  is  essentially  the 
sin  of  Judas.*  Men  do  not  disbelieve  their  Christ ;  but  they 
sell  Him. 

Sibyl.  But  surely  that  is  the  fault  of  human  nature? 
it  is  not  caused  by  the  accident,  as  it  were,  of  there  being 
a  pretty  metal,  like  gold,  to  be  found  by  digging.  If 
people  could  not  find  that,  would  th^  not  find  something 
else,  and  quarrel  for  it  instead? 

11.  L.  No.     Wherever   legislators    have    succeeded   in 

>  [On  this  nbJMt,  wa  VoL  XVIL  p.  97  aod  «.] 

*  [On  tha  nn  of  Judu,  Ma  Onmt  ^  WOd  OUm,  §  33  (Mow,  p  41i.).] 
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excluding,  for  a  time,  jewels  and  precious  metals  from 
amoD^  national  possessions,  the  national  spirit  has  remained 
healthy.'  Covetousness  is  not  natural  to  man — generosity 
is;  but  covetousness  must  be  excited  by  a  special  cause, 
as  a  given  disease  by  a  given  miasma;  and  the  essential 
nature  of  a  material  for  the  excitement  of  covetousness  is, 
that  it  shall  be  a  beautiful  thing  which  can  be  retained 
vxthout  a  use.  The  moment  we  can  use  our  possessions 
to  any  good  purpose  ourselves,  the  instinct  of  communica- 
ting that  use  to  others  rises  side  by  side  with  our  powor. 
If  you  can  read  a  book  ri^tly,  you  will  want  others  to 
hear  it;  if  you  can  enjoy  a  pictiuv  rightly,  you  will  want 
others  to  see  it :  leani  how  to  manage  a  horse,  a  plou^ 
ctf  a  ship,  and  you  will  desire  to  make  your  subordinates 
good  horsemen,  ploughmrai,  or  saUors:  you  will  never  be 
able  to  see  the  fine  instrument  you  are  master  of,  abused ; 
but,  once  fix  your  desire  on  anything  usdess,  and  all  the 
purest  pride  and  folly  in  your  heart  will  mix  with  the 
desire,  and  make  you  at  last  wholly  inhuman,  a  mere  ugly 
lump  of  stomach  and  suckers,  like  a  cuttle-fish.' 

12.  Sibyl.  But  surely,  these  two  beautiful  things,  gold 
and  diamonds,  must  have  been  appointed  to  some  good 
purpose? 

L.  Quite  conceivably  so,  my  dear:  as  also  earthquakes 
and  pestilences;  but  of  such  ultimate  purposes  we  can 
have  no  si^t.  The  practical,  imimedi^  office  of  the 
earthquake  and  pestilence  is  to  slay  us,  like  moths;  and, 
as  moths,  we  shall  be  wise  to  live  out  of  their  way.  So, 
the  practical,  inunediate  office  of  gold  and  diamonds  is  the 
muhipHed  destruction  of  souls  (in  whatever  sease  you  have 
been  taught  to  tmderstand  that  phrase) ;  and  the  paralysis 
of  wholesome  human  effort  and  thought  on  the  fkce  of 
God's  earth :  and  a  wise  nation  will  live  out  of  the  way  of 
them.    The  money  which  the  English  habitually  spend  in 

>  FRiuldii  ma  tlilnldng  probably  of  tha  Sputana,  of  whom  Plntardt  (Lyeurgtu, 
eh.  9)  nUtM  that  Lyaatgaa  itoppM  tho  cvmaey  of  the  gold  and  rilvar  coin,  and 
ordered  that  tbey  ihould  ose  iron  monar  ddIt.] 

■  [C«n|sre  Mvntn  Puktrtt,  §  38  m.  <V<d.  XVIL  f.  ISS).] 
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cutting  diamonds  would,  in  ten  years,  if  it  were  applied  to 
cutting  rocks  instead,^  leave  no  dangerous  reef  nor  difficult 
harbour  round  the  whole  island  coast.  Great  Britain  would 
be  a  dianuMkl  worth  cutting,  indeed,  a  tme  piece  of  r^^alia. 
(Leaves  this  to  their  thoughts  for  a  Uttie  while.)  Then,  also, 
we  poor  minera](^fists  might  sometimes  hare  the  chance  of 
seeing  a  fine  crystal  of  diamond  unhacked  by  the  jeweller. 

SiBYi.  Would  it  be  more  beautiful  uncut  ? 

L.  No;  but  of  infinite  interest  We  might  even  come 
to  know  something  about  the  making  of  diamonds. 

SiBYi.  I  thought  the  chemists  could  make  them  already  ? 

18.  L.  In  very  small  black  crystals,  yes;  but  no  one 
knows  how  th^  are  formed  where  they  are  found;  or  if 
indeed  they  are  formed  there  at  all.  These,  in  my  hand, 
look  as  if  they  had  been  sw^  down  with  the  gravel  and 
gold ;  only  we  can  trace  the  gravel  and  gold  to  ti^eir  native 
rocks,  but  not  the  diamonds.  Read  the  account  given  of 
the  diamond  in  any  good  work  on  mineralogy; — ^you  will 
find  nothing  but  lists  of  localities  of  gravel,  or  conglomerate 
rock  (which  is  only  an  old  indurated  gravel).  Some  say  it 
was  once  a  vegetable  gum ;  it  may  have  been  charred 
wood ;  but  what  one  would  like  to  know  is,  mainly,  why 
charcoal  should  make  itself  into  diamonds  in  India,  and 
only  into  black  lead  in  Borrowdale. 

SiBYi.  Are  they  whdly  the  same,  then? 

L.  There  is  a  little  iron  mixed  with  our  black  lead ;  but 
nothing  to  hinder  its  crystallisation.  Your  pencils  in  fiitct 
are  all  pointed  with  fonnless  diamond,  though  they  would 
be  H  H  H  pencils  to  purpose,  if  it  crystallised. 

Sibyl.  But  what  is  crystallisation  ? 

L.  A  pleasant  question,  whm  one's  half  asleep,  and  it 
has  been  tea  time  these  two  hours.  What  thoughtless 
things  girls  aret 

SiBYi-  Yes,  we  are;  but  we  want  to  know,  for  all 
that. 

L.  My  dear,  it  would  take  a  week  to  tell  you. 

■  [Compar*  CVom  nf  WOd  OHm,  §  147  (UIow,  p.  AM).] 
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SiBTL.  Well,  take  it,  and  tell  as. 

L.  But  nobody  knows  anything  about  it. 

SiBYi.  Then  tell  us  something  that  nobody  knows.' 

L.  Get  along  with  you,  and  tell  Dora  to  make  tea. 

(Tfte  ktmte  rites;    but  of  cour»e  the  Lectusek 

wanted  to  be  Jorced  to  lecture  again,  and 

xvas.) 

'  [In  Um  MS.  "Sibrl"  drirM  homa  bar  point  «  little  flulliar,  addinf,  "It  will 
be  tb«  Tsrj  thing  for  yon."] 
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LECTURE  11 

THE  PYRAMID  BUILDERS 

In  the  large  Schoolroom,  to  mAkA  aier^iody  hot  beat  tuwrnomtd  by 
TvtgiMg  of  the  great  bell, 

14.  L.  So  you  have  all  actually  come  to  hear  about 
crystallisation  I  I  cannot  conceive  why,  unless  the  little 
cmes  think  that  the  discussion  may  involve  some  reference 
to  sugar-candy. 

{Symptoms  of  high  di^kasure  among  the  younger 
member*  of  council  Isabel  froams  sewn^ 
at  L.,  and  shake*  her  head  violently.) 

My  dear  children,  if  you  knew  it,  you  are  yourselves* 
at  this  moment,  as  you  sit  iu  your  ranks,  nothing,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  mineralogist,  but  a  lovely  group  of  rosy  sugar- 
candy,  arranged  by  atomic  forces.  And  even  admitting  you 
to  be  something  more,  you  have  certainly  been  crystal- 
lising without  knowing  it.  Did  not  I  hear  a  great  hurry- 
ing and  whispering,  ten  minutes  ago*  when  you  wore  late 
in  from  the  playground ;  and  thought  you  would  not  all  be 
quietly  seated  by  the  time  I  was  ready: — besides  some  dis- 
oissiou  about  places — something  about  "its  not  being  fair 
that  the  little  ones  should  always  be  nearest "  ?  Well,  you 
were  then  all  being  crystallised.  When  you  ran  in  from 
the  garden,  and  against  one  another  in  Uie  passages,  you 
were  in  what  minmdogists  would  call  a  state  of  solution, 
and  gradual  confluence;  when  you  got  seated  in  those 
(wderly  rows,  each  in  her  proper  place,  you  became  crystal- 
line. That  is  just  what  the  atoms  of  a  mineral  do,  if  they 
can,  whenever  they  get  disordered :  they  get  into  order 
again  as  soon  as  may  be. 
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I  hope  you  feel  inclined  to  interrupt  me,  and  say,  "  But 
we  know  our  places ;  how  do  the  atoms  know  theirs  ?    And 
sometimes   we  dispute   about    our  places;  do  the  atoms — 
(and,    besides,  we  don't  like  being  compared  to  atoms  at 
all) — ^never    dispute    about    theirs  ? "      Two    wise   questions 
these,  if  you  had  a  mind  to  put  them  1  it  was  long  before 
I  asked  them  myself,  of  myself.    And  I  will  not  call  you 
atoms  any  more.    May  I  call  you— let  me  see — "  primary 
molecules"?    {General  duuvt  tTuJicGiUd  in  mbdued  but  de- 
cisive murmurs.)    No  I  not  evm,  in  finpiliar  Saxon,  "dust"? 
{Pause,   with   expression    on  Jaces  of  sorrowful 
doubt ;  Lily  g^ves  voice  to  the  general  senti- 
ment in  a  timid  "Please  don't") 

15.  No,  ehildr^i,  I  wont  call  you  that;  and  mind,  as 
you  grow  up,  that  you  do  not  get  into  an  idl^,  and  wieked, 
habit  of  calliog  yoivselTM  that.'  You  an  ^oqnething  better 
than  dust,  and  have  other  duties  to  do  than  ever  dust  can 
do;  and  the  bonds  of  aflbotioa  you  will  enter  into  are 
bctto*  than  merely  "getting  into  order."  But  sae  to  ft,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  you  ^ways  behave  at  least  as  w«ll  as 
"dust";  remember,  it  is  only  on  compulsion,  and  while  jt 
has  no  free  permission  to  do  as  it  l^es,  that  U  ever  gats 
out  <tf  order :  but  sometimes,  with  some  of  ui,  the  com- 
pulsion has  to  be  the  other  way — hasn't  it?  {Itemoiutr»- 
tory  tckisperi,  eaapressive  of  opinion  that  the  LEeruREB  is 
be<Mmng  too  personoL)  I'm  not  kx^ng  at  anybody  in 
partieufau- — indeed  I  am  not.  Nay,  if  you  blu^  so,  Kath- 
leen, bow  em  one  hdp  lookingl  WeH  99  back  to  the 
atonu. 

*'  How  do  they  know  tb^r  plaees  ?  "  you  asked,  «r  should 
have  adced.  Yes,  and  tfa^  have  to  do  much  more  than 
know  them :  th^  have  to  find  tiieir  w^  to  them,  and  tiiat 
qtuetly  and  at  once,  without  runnii^  against  ea«4t  otjier. 

16.  We  may,  indeed,  state  it  foriefiy  thust — Suppose 
you   have  to  build   a   oastie,  with  towers  and  roofe   and 

1  [On  th«  dignity  of  human  natnra^  tae  Oobk  </  WHd  OAm,  gg  106-107  (bolow, 
p.  474);  Leeturu  on  Art,  §  103;  ud  Aratn  Fmttiiei,  %  237.] 
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buttresses,  out  of  Inidu  of  a  giv«t  shape,  and  that  tiiese 
bricks  are  all  lyii^  in  a  huge  heap  at  the  bottom,  in  utter 
confu^on,  upset  out  of  carts  at  nndoin.  You  would  have 
to  draw  a  great  many  plans,  uid  count  all  your  iMicks, 
and  be  sure  you  had  enough  for  tiiis  aad  that  tower, 
before  you  b^an,  and  that  you  would  have  to  lay  your 
foundation,  and  add  layer  by  layer,  in  order,  slowly. 

But  how  would  you  be  astcKushed,  in  these  melancholy 
days,  whexi  children  don't  read  children's  bot^  nor  believe 
any  more  in  fiuries,  if  suddenly  a  real  benevolent  fairy,  in 
a  bright-red.  gown,  were  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  tiie  red 
Ixieks,  and  to  t^  the  heap  of  them  with  hex  wand,  and 
aajr :  "  Brides,  bricks,  to  jrour  places  1 "  and  theo  you  aaw 
in  an  instant  the  whole  hei^  rise  in  the  air,  like  a  swarm 
of  red  bees,  and— ^you  have  been  used  to  see  bees  make  a 
hooeycomb,  and  to  think  that  strange  enough,  but  now 
you  would  see  the  honeycomb  make  itself  I — You  want  to 
ask  something,  Florrie,  by  the  look  of  your  ^es. 

FixuLRiE.  Are  they  turned  into  veal  bees,  witii  stings? 

L.  No,  Florrie ;  you  are  only  to  fanc^'  flying  bricks,  as 
you  saw  the  slates  flying  from  the  roof  the  other  day  in 
tlie  storm;  only  those  dates  didn't  seem  to  loiow  where 
^ey  were  going,  and,  besides,  vr&ee  going  wha«  th^  h«d 
no  business:  but  my  spellbound  Ivicks,  thou^  tfa^  have 
no  wings,  and  what  is  worse,  no  heads  and  no  eyes,  yet 
find  t^eir  way  in  Um  air  just  where  they  should  settle, 
ioto  towns  and  roofs,  ea^  flying  to  his  place  and  bsten- 
ing  there  at  the  ri^it  moment,  so  that  every  other  one 
shall  fit  to  him  in  his  turn. 

LiL¥.  But  ^o  are  U^e  fttries,  tiien,  who  bmld  the 
cxystals? 

L.  There  is  one  great  £ury,  Lily,  idio  tHiilds  much 
more  than  cr}rstak;  but  she  bulds  these  also.  I  dreamed 
that  I  saw  her  building  a  pyramid,  the  other  day,  as  she 
used  to  do  for  the  Fhaxaohs.^ 

>  [On  this  JDMgioarjr  dnam,  and  anotW  In  §  93  (p.  318),  m*  tli*  Prafo* ; 
•boT0,  p.  806.] 
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Isabel.  But  that  was  only  a  dream? 

L.  Some  dreams  are  truer  than  some  waldngs,  Isabel; 
but  I  wcm't  tell  it  you  unless  you  like. 

Isabel.  Oh,  please,  please. 

L.  You  are  all  such  wise  children,  there's  no  talking  to 
you ;  you  won't  beUeve  anything. 

Lily.  No,  we  are  not  wise,  and  we  will  believe  any- 
thing, when  you  say  we  ought. 

17.  L.  Well,  it  came  about  this  way.  Sibyl,  do  you 
recollect  that  evening  when  we  had  been  looking  at  your 
old  care  by  Cums,^  and  wondering  why  you  didn't  Hve 
there  still:  and  then  we  wondered  how  oJd  you  were;  and 
Egypt  said  you  wouldn't  tell,  and  nobody  else  could  tell 
but  she ;  and  you  laughed — I  thou^it  very  gaily  for  a 
Sibyl — and  said  you  would  harness  a  flock  of  cranes  for 
us,  and  we  might  fly  over  to  Egypt  if  we  liked,  and  see? 

SiBTLi  Yes,  and  you  went,  and  couldn't  find  out  after 
alll 

L.  Why,  you  know,  Egypt  had  been  just  doubling 
that  third  pyramid  of  hers ;  *  and  making  a  new  entrance 
into  it;  and  a  fine  entrance  it  was  I  Fii^.  we  had  to  go 
through  an  ante-room,  which  had  both  its  doors  blocked 
up  with  stones ;  and  then  we  had  three  granite  portcullises 
to  pull  up,  one  after  another :  and  the  moment  we  had  got 
under  them,  Egypt  signed  to  somebody  above ;  and  down 
they  came  again  behind  us,  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  only 
louder;  then  we  got  into  a  passage  fit  for  nobody  but 
rats,  and  Egypt  wouldn't  go  any  further  herself,  but  said 
we  might  go  on  if  we  liked ;  and  so  we  came  to  a  hole  in 
the  pavement,  and  then  to  a  granite  trap-door — and  then 
we  thought  we  had  gone  quite  far  enough,  and  came 
back,  and  Egypt  laughed  at  us. 

*  Note  i.  [p.  S6l]. 

'  [Hualdn  axplaiiu  the  *toiT  of  tb»  ConuMn  Sibjl  in  hia  note  ou  Tnroer'i  idctiirB 
<VoL  XIIL  ^  132)0 
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EoYFT.  You  would  not  have  had  me  take  my  crown  ofl, 
and  stoop  all  the  way  down  a  passage  fit  only  for  rats? 

L.  It  was  not  tiie  crown,  Egypt — ^you  know  that  veiy 
welL  It  was  the  flounces  that  would  not  let  you  go  any 
further.  I  suppose,  however,  you  wear  them  as  typical  of 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  so  it  is  all  ligtit. 

Isabel.  Why  didn't  you  take  me  with  you?  Where 
rats  can  go,  mice  can.     I  wouldn't  have  come  back. 

18,  L.  No,  mousie;  you  would  have  gone  on  by  your- 
self, and  you  might  have  waked  one  of  Pasht's  cats,*  and 
it  would  have  e&tea  you.  I  was  very  glad  you  were  not 
thoe.  But  after  all  this,  I  suppose  the  imaginaticu  of 
the  heavy  granite  blocks  and  the  underground  ways  had 
troubled  me,  and  dreams  are  often  shaped  in  a  strai^ 
opposition  to  the  impressions  that  have  caused  them ;  and 
from  all  that  we  had  been  reading  in  Bunsen  about  stones 
that  couldn't  be  lifted  with  levers,'  I  began  to  dream  about 
stones  that  Ufted  themselves  with  wings. 

Sibyl.  Now  you  must  just  tell  us  all  about  it. 

L.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  standing  beside  the  lake,  out 
of  whose  clay  the  bricks  were  made  for  the  great  pyramid 
of  Asychis-t  They  had  just  been  all  finished,  and  were 
lying  by  the  l^e  margin,  in  long  ridges,  like  waves.'  It 
was  near  evening;  and  as  I  looked  towards  the  sunset,  I 
saw  a  thing  like  a  dai^  pillar  standing  where  the  rock  of 
the  desert  stoops  to  the  Nile  vaUey.  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  pillar  there,  and  wcmdered  at  it;  and  it  grew  larger, 
and  ghded  nearer,  becoming  like  the  form  of  a  man,  but 
vast,  and  it  did  not  move  its  feet,  but  glided,  tike  a  pillar 
of  sand.  And  as  it  drew  nearer,  I  looked  by  chance  past 
it,  towards  the  sun ;  and  saw  a  silver  cloud,  which  was  of 

*  Note  lii.  [p.  86s]. 
t  Note  ii.  [p.  S6i]. 

>  [For  B«aaen'a  book,  w«  bdow,  p.  361  n. ;  kb»  ralMrMce  hoe  h  to  U*  aeoowit 
of  Um  pynmidi,  wJ.  ii.  pp.  181  teg.) 

'  [In  the  MS.,  "like  pMta  by  a  Scoteh  morw*."] 

XVUI.  p 
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all  the  clouds  closest  to  the  sun,  (and  in  one  place  crossed 
it,)  draw  itself  back  j&om  the  sun,  suddenly.  And  it  turned, 
and  shot  towards  the  dark  pillar ;  leaping  in  an  arch,  like 
an  arrow  out  of  a  bow.  And  I  thought  it  was  li^tning; 
but  when  it  came  near  the  shadowy  pillar,  it  sank  slowly 
down  beside  it,  and  changed  into  the  shape  of  a  woman, 
very  beautiful,  and  with  a  strength  of  deep  calm  in  h&e 
blue  eyes.  She  was  robed  to  the  feet  with  a  white  robe ; 
and  above  that,  to  her  knees,  by  the  doud  which  I  had 
seen  across  the  sun;  but  all  the  golden  ripples  of  it  had 
berome  plumes,  so  that  it  had  changed  into  two  bri^t 
wings  like  those  of  a  vulture,  which  wrapped  round  her  to 
hex  knees.  She  had  a  weaver's  shuttle  hanging  over  her 
shoulder,  by  the  thread  of  it,  and  in  her  left  hand,  arrows, 
tipped  with  fire. 

IsABKi.  {clapping  her  hands).  Oh  I  it  was  Neith,'  it  was 
Neith  I  I  know  now. 

10.  L.  Yes;  it  was  Neith  herself;  and  as  the  two  great 
spirits  came  nearer  to  me,  I  saw  they  were  the  Brother 
and  Sister — the  inllared  shadow  was  the  Greater  Pthah.* 
And  I  heard  them  speak,  and  the  sound  of  their  words 
was  like  a  distant  singing.'  I  could  not  understand  the 
words  one  by  one :  yet  their  sense  came  to  me ;  and  so  I 
knew  that  Neith  had  come  down  to  see  her  brother's  work, 
and  the  work  that  he  had  put  into  the  mind  of  the  king 
to  make  his  servants  do.  And  she  was  displeased  at  it; 
because  she  saw  only  pieces  of  dark  clay ;  and  no  porphyry, 
nor  marble,  nor  any  fair  stone  that  men  might  engrave  the 
figures  of  the  gods  upon.  And  she  blamed  her  brother, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  Lord  of  truth  1  is  this  then  thy  will,  that 
men   should  mould   only  four-square  pieces   of  clay:   and 

*  Note  lii.  [p.  36s]. 


hcftrd  a  low  tound  ■ 
liMpen."] 
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the  forms  of  the  gods  no  more  ? "  Then  the  Lord  o£  truth 
sighed,  and  said,  "  Oh  I  sister,  in  truth  they  do  not  love  us ; 
why  should  they  set  up  our  images?^  Let  them  do  vhat 
they  may,  and  not  lie — ^let  them  make  their  clay  four- 
square; and  labour;  and  perish." 

Then  Ndth's  daxk  hlue  eyes  grew  daricer,  and  she  said, 
"  Oh,  Lord  oi  truth  I  why  should  they  love  us  ?  their  love 
is  vain;  or  fear  us?  for  their  fear  is  base.  Yet  let  them 
testify  of  us,  that  they  knew  we  lived  for  ever." 

But  the  Lord  of  truth  answered,  "They  know,  and  yet 
they  know  not.  Let  them  keep  silence ;  for  their  silence 
only  is  truth." 

20.  But  N^th  answered,  '*!&Y>ther,  wilt  thou  also  make 
league  with  Death,  because  Death  is  true?  Oh  I  thou 
potter,  who  hast  cast  these  human  things  from  thy  wheel, 
many  to  dishonour,  and  few  to  honour;  wilt  thou  not  let 
them  so  much  as  see  my  £ace,  but  slay  them  in  slavery?" 

But  Fthah  only  answered,  "Let  tiiem  build,  sister,  let 
them  build." 

And  Neith  answered,  "  What  shall  they  build,  if  I  build 
not  with  than?" 

And  Fthah  drew  with  his  measuring  rod  upon  the  sand. 
And  I  saw  suddenly,  drawn  on  the  sand,  the  outlines  of 
great  cities,  and  of  vaults,  and  domes,  and  aqueducts,  and 
bastions,  and  towos,  greater  than  obelisks,  covered  with 
black  clouds.  And  the  wind  blew  ripples  of  sand  amidst 
the  lines  that  Pthah  drew,  and  the  moving  sand  was  like 
the  marching  of  men.  But  I  saw  that  wherever  Neith 
looked  at  the  lines,  they  fitded,  and  were  effaced. 

"  Oh,  Brother  1 "  she  said  at  last,  "  what  is  this  vanity  ? 
If  I,  who  am  Lady  ai  wisdom,  do  not  mock  the  childien 
of  men,  why  sfaouldst  thou  mock  them,  who  art  Lord  of 
truth?" 

But  Pthah  answa«d,  "They  thought  to  bind  me;  and 
they  dull  be  bound.  They  shall  htbour  in  the  fire  for 
vanity." 

AJid  Neith  said,  hxding  at  the  sand,  "Brother,  there  is 
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no  true  labour  here — ^there  is  oidy  weary  life  and  wasteful 
death." 

And  Pthah  answered,  "Is  it  not  truer  labour,  sister, 
than  thy  scidpture  of  dreams  ? " 

Then  Neith  smiled ;  and  stopped  suddenly. 

She  looked  to  the  sun;  its  edge  touched  the  horizon- 
edge  of  the  desert  Then  she  looked  to  the  long  heaps 
of  pieces  of  clay,  that  lay,  each  with  its  blue  shadow,  by 
the  lake  shore. 

"Brother,"  ^e  sud,  "how  long  will  this  pyramid  of 
thine  be  in  building?" 

"  Thoth  *  will  have  sealed  the  scroll  of  the  years  ten 
times,  before  the  summit  is  laid." 

21.  "Brother,  thou  knowest  not  how  to  teach  thy  chil- 
dr«i  to  labour,"  answered  Neith.  "  Lode  1  I  must  fidlow 
Ffare  beyond  Atlas ;  shall  I  build  your  pyramid  for  you 
before  he  goes  down  ? "  And  Pthah  answered,  "  Yea,  sister, 
if  thou  canst  put  thy  winged  shoulders  to  such  work." 
And  Neith  drew  herself  to  her  height ;  and  I  beard  a 
clashing  pass  through  the  plumes  of  ha*  wings,  and  the 
asp  stood  up  on  her  helmet,  and  fire  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  And  she  took  <me  of  the  flaming  arrows  out  of 
the  sheaf  in  her  left  hand,  and  stretched  it  out  over 
the  heaps  of  clay.  And  they  rose  up  like  flints  of 
locusts,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  air,  so  that  it  grew 
dark  in  a  moment.  Then  Neith  designed  them  places 
with  her  arrow  point;  and  they  drew  into  ranks,  like  dark 
clouds  laid  lev^  at  morning.  Then  Neith  pointed  with 
her  arrow  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south,  and  to  tiie 
east,  and  to  the  west,  and  the  flying  motes  of  earth  drew 
asunder  into  four  great  ranked  crowds ;  and  stood,  one  in 
the  north,  and  one  in  the  south,  and  one  in  the  east,  and 
one  in  the  west — one  against  another.  Then  Neith  spread 
her  wings  wide  for  an  instant,  and  closed  them  with  a 
sound  like    the    souiid    of  a  mshing  sea;    and  wared  iier 

>  [For  nuOk  aad  Phra  (tlia  mia),  we  Note  U,  (below,  p.  0U).] 
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band  towwrds  ^e  foimdatioa  of  the  pyramid,  wha«  it 
was  laid  on  the  Iffow  of  the  desert.  And  the  four  flocks 
drew  together  and  sank  down,  like  sea-birds  settling  to  a 
level  rock ;  and  when  they  met,  there  was  a  sudden  flame, 
as  broad  as  the  pyramid,  and  as  high  as  the  clouds;  uid 
it  dazzled  me;  and  I  (dosed  my  eyes  for  an  instant;  and 
whoi  I  looked  again,  the  pyramid  stood  on  its  rock,  per- 
fect ;  and  purple  with  the  hght  irom  the  edge  of  the  sink- 
ing sun. 

The  TouNeER  Children'  {parioiuly  pleased).  I'm  so 
^ad  I    How  nice  1    But  what  did  Fthah  say  ? 

L.  Neith  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 
When  I  turned  back  to  look  at  her,  she  was  gone;  and 
I  only  saw  the  level  white  cloud  form  itself  again,  close 
to  the  ardi  of  the  sun  as  it  sank.  And  as  the  last  edge 
of  the  sun  disappeared,  the  form  ci  Fthah  faded  into  a 
mi^ty  shadow,  and  so  passed  away. 

Eorn.  And  was  Neith's  pyramid  left! 

L.  Yes ;  but  you  could  not  think,  Egypt,  what  a 
strange  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  came  over  me  when  the 
presences  of  the  two  gods  passed  away.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  had  neror  known  what  it  was  to  be  alone  before;  and 
the  unbroken  line  of  the  desert  was  terrible. 

Egtft.  I  used  to  fed  that,  when  I  was  queen;  some- 
times I  had  to  carve  gods,  for  company,  all  over  my 
palace.     I  would  &in  have  seen  real  ones,  if  I  could. 

22.  L.  But  Ksten  a  moment  yet,  for  that  was  not 
quite  all  my  dream.  The  twilight  drew  swiftly  to  the 
daxk,^  and  I  could  hardly  see  the  great  pyramid ;  when 
there  came  a  heavy  murmuring  sound  in  tiie  air;  and  a 
homed  beetle,  with  terrible  claws,  fell  on  the  sand  at  my 
feet,  with  a  blow  like  the  beat  of  a  hammer.  Then  it 
stood  iq>  on  its  hind  claws,  and  waved  its  [uncers  at  me: 
and  its  four  claws  became  strong  arms,  and  hands;  one 
grasping  real  iron  pincers,  and  the  other  a  huge  hammer; 

■  [Con^wfr  TmnyMo'i  Drng  Drtam  (18B):  *'Tbe  twilight  died  into  tha  dark."] 
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and  it  had  a  hdmet  on  its  head,  without  aay  qrdet  holes, 
that  I  could  see.  And  its  two  hind  claws  became  strong 
crooked  1^,  with  feet  bent  inwards.  And  so  there  stood 
by  me  a  dwarf,  in  glossy  black  armour,  ribbed  and  em- 
bossed like  a  beetle's  back,  leaning  on  his  hanuner.  And 
I  could  not  speak  for  wonder ;  but  he  spoke  with  a  mur- 
mur like  the  dying  away  of  a  beat  upon  a  belL  He  said, 
"I  will  make  Ndth's  great  pyramid  small.  I  am  the 
lower  Pthah ; '  and  have  power  over  fire,  I  can  wither  the 
strong  things,  and  str«igthen  the  weak ;  and  everything 
that  is  great  I  can  make  small,  and  everything  tJiat  is 
little  I  can  make  great"  Then  he  turned  to  the  angle  of 
the  pyramid  and  limped  towards  it  And  the  pyramid 
grew  deep  purple;  and  then  red  like  blood,  and  then  pale 
rose-colour,  like  fire.  And  I  saw  that  it  glowed  with  fire 
from  within.  And  the  lower  Pthah  touched  it  with  the 
head  that  held  the  pincers;  and  it  sank  down  like  the 
sand  in  an  hour-glass, — ^then  drew  itself  together,  and  sank, 
still,  and  became  nothing,  it  seemed  to  me;  but  liie  armed 
dwarf  stooped  down,  and  took  it  into  his  hand,  and 
brought  it  to  me,  saying,  *'  Everything  that  is  great  I 
can  make  like  this  pyramid :  and  give  into  men's  hands 
to  destroy."  And  I  saw  that  he  had  a  little  pyramid  in 
his  hand,  with  as  many  courses  in  it  as  the  large  one ; 
and  built  like  that, — only  so  smalL  And  because  it 
glowed  still,  I  was  afraid  to  toudi  it;  but  Pthah  said, 
"  Touch  it— for  I  have  bound  the  fire  within  it,  so  that 
it  cannot  bum."  So  I  touched  it,  and  took  it  into  my 
own  hand ;  and  it  was  cold ;  only  red,  like  a  ruby.  And 
Pthah  laughed,  and  became  like  a  beetle  agnn,  and  buried 
himself  in  the  sand,  fiercely;  throwing  it  back  over  his 
shoulders.  And  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  would  draw 
me  down  with  him  into  the  sand;  and  I  started  back,  and 
woke,  holding  the  little  pyramid  so  &st  in  my  hand  that 
it  hurt  me. 

1  [For  "Pthmh  in  hu  lawmr  offioa,"  *m  Note  lii.;  below,  p.  383.] 
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EoTPT.  Holding  what  in  your  hand? 

L.  The  little  pyramid. 

EoYFT.  Nedth's  pyramid? 

L.  Neith's,  I  believe;  though  not  built  for  Asychis.  I 
know  only  that  it  is  a  little  rosy  transparent  pyramid,  built 
of  more  courses  of  bricks  than  I  can  count,  it  being  made 
so  smaU.  You  don't  believe  me,  of  course,  Egyptian  in- 
fidel; but  there  it  is.     {Giving  cryatcU  of  rose  Fbun'.) 

{Confused  examination  by  crowded  au^ence,  over 
each  other's  shoulders  and  under  each  other's 
arms.  Disappointment  begins  to  manifest 
itself.) 

28.  SiBYi.  {not  quite  knomng  why  she  and  others  are 
dtsappointed).  But  you  showed  us  this  the  other  day  1 

L.  Yes;  but  you  would  not  look  at  it  the  other  day. 

Sibyl.  But  yna  all  that  fine  dream  only  about  this  ? 

L.  What  finer  thing  could  a  dream  be  about  than 
this  ?  It  is  small,  if  you  will ;  but  when  you  begin  to 
think  of  things  rightly,  the  ideas  of  smaUness  and  largeness 
pass  away.'  The  making  of  this  pyramid  was  in  reality 
just  as  wonderful  as  the  dream  1  have  been  telling  you, 
and  just  as  incomprehensible.  It  was  not,  I  suppose,  as 
swift,  but  quite  as  grand  things  are  done  as  swiftly.  When 
N^th  makes  crystals  of  snow,  it  needs  a  great  deal  mrare 
marshalling  of  the  atoms,  by  her  flaming  arrows,  than  it 
does  to  make  crystals  like  this  one;  and  that  is  done  in  a 
moment. 

Egypt.  But  how  you  do  pu^e  us!  Why  do  you  say 
Neith  does  it?  You  don't  mean  that  she  is  a  real  spirit, 
do  you? 

L.  Wliat  /  mean,  is  of  little  consequence.  What  the 
Egyptians  meant,  who  called  her  "  Neith,"— or  Homer,  who 
call^  her  "Athena," — or  Solomon,  who  called  her  by  a 
word  which  the  Greeks  render  as  '*  Sophia,"  you  must  judge 
for  yoursdves.     But  her  testimony  is  always  the  same,  and 

>  [For  anotlwr  *id«  of  tbii  qawtioo  tM,  bomrer.  Modem  PaMen,  toL  t. 
(VoU  VII.  p.  MI).] 
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all  nations  have  received  It :  "I  was  by  Him  as  cme 
brought  up  with  Him,  and  I  was  daily  His  delight ;  re- 
joicing in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  my  delists 
were  with  the  sons  of  men."' 

Mary.  But  is  not  that  (HUy  a  personification  ? 

L.  If  it  be,  what  will  you  gain  by  unpersonifying  it, 
or  what  right  have  you  to  do  sol  Cannot  yon  accept  the 
image  given  you,  in  its  life;  and  listen,  like  children,  to 
the  wwds  which  chiefly  belong  to  you  as  children;  "I  love 
them  that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall 
find  me  "  ? ' 

( They  are  all  quiet  for  a  minute  or  two ;   quet- 
tions  begin  to  appear  in  their  eyes.) 

1  cannot  talk  to  you  any  more  to-day.  Take  that  rose 
crystal  away  with  you,  and  think. 

>  [Pr07erU  vliL  31 ;  quoted  slw  in  UtUo  (At*  Lail,  §  82  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  Ill), 
Mid  Avtfv  Nett,  §§  19,  04] 
»  [PiovNbf  riii.  17.] 
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LECTURE  III 

THE    CRYSTAL    LIFE 

A  very  dull  Lecture,  nilful^  brought  upon  Ihemteloet  by  the  elder  cMldren,     Some 
<^  the  yoiatg  <met  have,  htmever,  tnanaged  to  gel  in  bif  mittake.     Scbmi,  Ike 


24.  L.  So  I  am  to  stand  op  here  merely  to  be  asked 
questions,  to-day,  Miss  Maiy,  am  I  ? 

Mabt.  Yes;  and  you  must  answer  them  plainly;  with- 
out telling  us  any  more  stCHries.  Vou  are  quite  spoiling 
the  children ;  the  poor  little  things'  heads  are  turning  round 
like  kaleidoscopes ;  and  they  don't  know  in  the  least  what 
you  mean.  Nor  do  we  old  ones,  either,  for  that  matter : 
to-day  you  must  really  tell  us  nothing  but  facts. 

L.  I  am  sworn ;  but  you  won't  like  it,  a  bit. 

Mary.  Now,  first  of  all,  what  do  you  mean  by 
"  bricks "  ?  —  Are  the  smallest  particles  of  minerals  all  of 
sc»ne  accurate  sh^K,  like  bricks  ? 

L.  I  do  not  know.  Miss  Mary ;  I  do  not  even  know 
if  anybody  knows.  The  smallest  atoms  ^n^iich  are  visibly 
and  pcactically  pat  together  to  make  large  crystals,  may 
better  be  described  as  "  limited  in  fixed  directions  "  than  as 
"  of  fixed  forms."  But  I  can  tell  you  nothing  dear  about 
ultimate  atoms :  you  will  find  the  idea  oi  little  bricks,  or, 
perh^»s,  of  little  spheres,  aTailable  for  all  the  uses  you  will 
have  to  put  it  to. 

Maky.  Well,  it's  very  provoking;  one  seems  always  to 
be  stopped  just  when  one  is  coming  to  the  very  thing  one 
wants  to  know. 

L.  No,  Mary,  for  we  Aould  not  wish  to  know  any- 
thing but  what  is  easily  and  assuredly  knowable.  There's 
no  end  to  it.     If  I  could  show  you,  or  myself,  a  group  of 
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ultimate  atoms,  quite  deariy,  in  this  magnifying  ^ass,  we 
should  both  be  presently  vexed  because  we  could  not  break 
them  in  two  pieces,  and  see  their  insides. 

25.  Maby.  Well  then,  next,  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  flying  of  the  biicks?  What  is  it  the  atoms  do,  tiiat 
is  like  flying? 

L.  When  they  are  dissolved,  or  uncrystallised,  they  are 
really  separated  from  each  other,  like  a  swann  of  gnats  in 
the  air,  or  like  a  shoal  of  fish  in  the  sea; — generally  at 
about  equal  distances.  In  cuxroits  of  solutions,  or  at 
different  depths  of  them,  one  part  may  be  more  full  of 
the  dissolved  atoms  than  another;  but,  (m  the  whole,  srou 
may  think  of  them  as  equidistant,  like  the  spots  in  the 
print  of  your  gown.  If  they  are  separated  by  force  of 
heat  only,  the  substance  is  said  to  be  melted ;  if  they  are 
scptxateA  by  any  other  substance,  as  putieles  of  sugar  by 
water,  they  are  said  to  be  "dissolved."  Note  this  disUnc- 
tion  carefiilly,  all  of  you. 

Do&A.  I  mil  be  very  particular.  When  next  you  tell 
me  th^e  isn't  sugar  enough  in  your  tea,  I  will  say,  "  It  is 
not  yet  dissolved,  sir." 

L,  I  tell  you  what  shall  be  dissolved,  Miss  Dora;  and 
that's  the  present  parliament,  if  the  members  get  too 
saucy. 

(Dora  folda  her  hand*  and  cattt  dawn  her  eyet.) 

L.  (proceeds  in  state).  Now,  Miss  Mary,  you  know  al- 
ready, I  believe,  that  nearly  everything  will  melt,  under  a 
suffident  beat,  like  wax.  Limestone  melts  (under  pressure) ; 
sand  melts ;  granite  melts ;  the  lava  of  a  volcano  is  a  mixed 
mass  of  many  kinds  of  rocks,  melted:  and  any  melted  sub- 
stance nearly  always,  if  not  always,  crystallises  as  it  cools; 
the  more  slowly,  tiie  more  perfectly.  Water  melts  at  what 
we  call  the  freezing,  but  might  just  as  wisely,  though  not 
as  conveniently,  call  the  melting,  point;  and  radiates  as  it 
cools  into  the  most  beautifiil  d  all  known  crystals.  Glass 
melts  at  a  greater  heat,  and  will  crystallise,  if  you  let  it 
cool  slowly  enou^,  in  stars,  much  like  snow.     Gold  needs 
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more  heat  to  melt  it,  but  crystallises  also  exquisitely,  as 
I  will  presently  show  you.  Arsenic  and  sulphiu*  cr}nitaliise 
from  their  vapours.  Now,  in  any  of  these  cases,  either  oi 
melted,  dissolved,  or  vaporous  bodies,  the  particles  are  usu- 
ally separated  from  each  other,  either  by  heat,  or  by  an 
intermediate  substance;  and  in  crystallising  they  are  both 
Imnight  nearer  to  each  other,  and  packed,  so  as  to  fit  as 
closdy  as  possible ;  the  essential  part  of  the  business  being 
not  tJie  bringing  together,  but  the  packing.  Who  packed 
your  trunk  for  you,  last  holidays,  Isabel  ? 

Isabel.  Lily  does,  always. 

L.  And  how  much  can  you  allow  for  Lily's  good  pack- 
ing, in  guessing  what  will  go  into  the  trunk? 

IsABEi.  Oh  I  I  Iffing  twice  as  much  as  the  trunk  holds. 
Lily  always  gets  everything  in. 

Lily.  Ah  1  but,  Isey,  if  you  only  knew  what  a  time  it 
takes  I  and  since  you've  had  those  great  hard  buttons  on 
your  frocks,  I  can't  do  anything  with  them.  Buttons  wont 
go  anywhere,  you  know. 

26.  L.  Yes,  Lily,  it  would  be  well  if  she  only  knew 
triiat  a  time  it  takes;  and  I  wish  any  of  us  knew  what 
a  time  crystallisation  takes.  Cor  that  is  consummately  fine 
packing.  The  particles  of  the  rock  are  thrown  down,  just 
as  Isabel  brings  her  things — ^in  a  heap;  and  innumerable 
Lilies,  not  of  the  valley,  but  of  the  rock,  come  to  pack 
them.    But  it  takes  such  a  time  1 

However,  the  best — out  and  out  the  best — ^way  of  under- 
standing the  thing,  is  to  crystallise  yourselves. 

The  Attdienc£.  Ourselves  I 

L.  Yes;  not  merely  as  you  did  the  other  day,  care- 
lessly, on  the  schoolroom  forms;  but  carefully  and  finely, 
out  in  the  playground.  You  can  play  at  crystallisation 
liiere  as  much  as  you  please. 

Kathleen  onrf  Jessie.    Oh  I  how  ?-^ow  ? 

L.  First,  you  must  put  yourselves  together,  as  dose  as 
you  can,  in  the  middle  of  the  grass,  and  form,  for  first 
practice,  any  figure  you  like. 
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Jessie^  Any  dancing  figure,  do  you  mean  ? 

L.  No ;  I  mean  a  square,  or  a  cross,  or  a  diamond. 
Any  figure  you  like,  standing  close  together.  You  had 
better  outline  it  first  on  the  turf,  with  sticks,  or  pebUcs, 
so  as  to  see  that  it  is  rightly  drawn ;  then  get  into  it  and 
enlarge  or  diminish  it  at  one  side,  till  you  are  all  quite  in 
it,  arai  no  empty^  space  left. 

Dora.  Crinoline  and  all? 

L.  The  crinoline  may  stand  evcaitually  for  rou^  crystd- 
line  surface,  unless  you  pin  it  in;  and  then  you  may  make 
a  polished  crystal  of  yourselves. 

LiLV.  Oh,  we'll  pin  it  in — ^well  pin  it  in  1 

L.  Then,  when  you  are  all  in  the  figure,  let  every  one 
note  her  place,  and  who  is  next  her  on  each  side;  and  let 
the  outsiders  count  how  many  places  they  stand  from  the 


Kathleen.  Yes,  yes, — and  then  ? 

L.  Then  you  must  scatter  ail  over  the  playground — 
right  over  it  from  side  to  side,  and  end  to  end ;  and  put 
yourselves  all  at  equal  distances  &om  each  other,  every- 
whoe.  You  needn't  mind  doing  it  very  accurately,  but  so 
as  to  be  nearly  equidistant ;  not  less  than  about  three  yards 
apart  from  each  other,  on  every  side. 

Jessie.  We  can  easily  cut  pieces  of  string  of  equal 
length,  to  hold.     And  then? 

L.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  let  everybody  walk,  at  the 
same  rate,  towards  the  outlined  figure  in  the  middle.  You 
had  better  sing  as  you  walk;  that  will  keep  you  in  good 
time.  And  as  you  close  in  towards  it,  let  each  take  her 
place,  and  the  next  comers  fit  themselves  in  beride  the 
fiist  oncs«  till  you  are  all  in  the  figmv  again. 

Kathleen.  Oh  1  how  we  shall  run  against  each  other  I 
What  fun  it  will  be  I 

L.  No,  no.  Miss  Katie;  I  can't  allow  any  running 
against  each  other.  The  atoms  never  do  that,  whatever 
human  creatures  do.  You  must  all  know  your  places,  and 
find  your  way  to  them  without  jostling. 
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Lily.  But  how  ever  shall  we  do  that? 

Isabel.  Mustn't  the  ones  in  the  middle  be  the  nearest, 
and  the  outside  ones  &rther  off — ^when  we  go  away  to 
scatter,  I  mean? 

L.  Yes ;  you  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  your  order ; 
you  will  soon  find  out  how  to  do  it ;  it  is  only  like  soldiers 
forming  square,  except  that  each  must  stand  still  in  her 
place  as  she  reaches  it,  and  the  others  come  round  her; 
and  you  will  have  much  more  ecHnplicated  figures,  after- 
wards, to  form,  than  squares. 

IsAB^  111  put  a  stone  at  my  place;  then  I  shall 
know  it 

L.  You  mi^t  each  nail  a  bit  of  paper  to  the  turf,  at 
your  place,  with  your  name  iq>on  it:  but  it  would  be  of 
no  use,  for  if  yon  don't  know  your  places,  you  will  make 
a  fine  piece  of  business  of  it,  while  you  are  looking  for 
your  names.  And,  Isabel,  if  with  a  little  head,  and  eyes, 
and  a  brain,  (all  of  them  very  good  and  serviceable  of 
their  kind,  as  such  things  go),  you  think  you  cannot  know 
your  place  without  a  stone  at  it,  after  examining  it  well, — 
how  do  you  think  each  atom  knows  its  place,  when  it 
never  was  there  before,  and  there's  no  stone  at  it? 

27.  Isabel.  But  does  every  atom  know  its  place  ? 

L.  How  else  could  it  get  there? 

Maay.  Are  they  not  attracted  into  thdr  places? 

L.  Cover  a  piece  of  paper  with  spots,  at  equal  intervals ; 
and  then  imagine  any  kind  of  attraction  you  choose,  or  any 
law  of  attraction,  to  exist  between  the  spots,  and  try  how, 
<m  that  permitted  supposition,  you  can  attract  them  into 
the  figure  of  a  Maltese  cross,  in  the  middle  of  the  paper. 

Mary  {having  tried  it).  Yes;  I  see  that  I  cannot: — one 
would  need  all  kinds  of  attractions,  in  different  ways,  at 
diffei^it  places.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  the  atone  are 
alive? 

L.  What  is  it  to  be  alive  ? 

Do&A.  There  now;  you're  going  to  be  provoking,  I 
know. 
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L.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  proTC^ng  to  be 
asked  what  it  is  to  be  alive.  Do  you  think  you  don't 
know  whether  you  are  alive  or  not? 

(l&AJBEL  8l<ips  to  the  end  of  the  room  aitd  bade.) 

L.  Yes,  Isabel,  that's  all  very  fine;  and  you  and  I  may 
call  that  being  alive :  but  a  modem  phiIoso|dier  calls  it 
bdng  in  a  "  mode  of  motion." '  It  requires  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  beat  to  take  you  to  the  sideboard;  and  exactly 
the  same  quantity  to  Ining  you  back  again.     That's  all. 

Isabel.  No,  it  isn't.    And  besides,  I'm  not  hot. 

L.  I  am,  sometimes,  at  the  way  they  talk.  However, 
you  know,  Isabel,  you  might  have  been  a  particle  of  a 
mineral,  and  yet  have  been  carried  round  the  room,  or  any- 
wha«  else,  by  chemical  forces,  in  the  liveli«t  way. 

Isabel.  Yes;  but  I  wasn't  carried;  I  earned  myself. 

L.  The  fact  is,  mousie,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to 
say  what  makes  a  thing  alive,  as  what  makes  it  a  Self. 
As  soon  as  you  are  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  universe 
into  a  Self,  you  b^:in  to  be  alive. 

Violet  {indignamt).  Oh,  surely — surely  that  cannot  be 
so.  Is  not  all  the  life  of  the  soul  in  conmiunion,  not 
separation  ? 

28.  L.  There  can  be  no  commimion  where  there  is  no 
distinction.  But  we  shall  be  in  an  abyss  of  metaph3rsics 
presently,  if  we  don't  look  out;  and  besides,  we  must  not 
be  too  grand,  to-day,  for  the  younger  children.  We'll  be 
grand,  some  day  by  ourselves,  if  we  must.  {The  younger 
children  ea^  not  pleated,  and  prepare  to  remonstrate ;  but 
knomng  by  experience,  that  all  conversations  in  which  the 
word  "communion"  occurs,  are  ttmntelUgible,  think  better  of 
it.)  Meantime,  for  broad  answer  about  the  atoms.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  use  the  word  "life"  of  any  eneigy 
which  does  not  bdong  to  a  given  form.  A  seed,  or 
•Ji  ^ggt  o'  a  young  animal,  are  properly  called  "  alive " 
with  respect  to  the  force  belonging  to  those  forms,  which 

>  [TrndaU'*  Btat  cmtUtnd  a*  a  Mode  qf  MttiMt,  ISaa] 
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cmsisteDtly  develops  that  form,  and  no  other.  But  Uie 
force  which  aystallises  a  mineral  appears  to  be  chiefly  ex- 
ternal, and  it  does  not  produce  an  entirely  determinate  and 
individual  form,  limited  in  size,  but  only  an  aggregation, 
in  which  some  limiting  laws  must  be  observed. 

Masy.  But  I  do  not  see  much  difference,  that  way, 
between  a  crystal  and  a  tree. 

L.  Add,  then,  that  the  mode  of  the  energy  in  a  living 
thing  implies  a  continual  change  in  its  elements;  and  a 
poioid  tor  its  emd.  So  you  may  define  life  by  its  attached 
n^^tive,  death;  and  still  more  by  its  attached  positive, 
birth.  But  I  won't  be  plagued  uiy  more  about  this,  just 
now;  if  you  choose  to  thmk  the  crs^stals  alive,  do,  and 
welcome  Rocks  have  always  been  called  "living"  in  their 
native  place. 

Ma&y.  There's  one  question  more ;  then  IVe  done. 

L.  Only  one? 

Mary.  Only  one. 

L.  But  if  it  is  answered,  won't  it  turn  into  two  ? 

Mary.  No;  I  think  it  will  remain  single,  and  be  com- 
fortable. 

L.  Let  me  hear  it. 

20.  Mary.  You  know,  we  are  to  crystallise  ourselves 
out  of  the  whole  playground.  Now,  what  playgroimd  have 
the  minerals?  Where  are  they  scattered  before  they  are 
crystallised;  and  where  are  the  crystals  generally  made? 

L.  That  sounds  to  me  more  like  three  questions  than 
one,  Mary.     If  it  is  only  one,  it  is  a  wide  one. 

Mary.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  width  of  it. 

L.  Well,  I  must  ke^  it  within  the  best  compass  I 
can.  When  rocks  either  dry  from  a  mmst  state,  or  cool 
from  a  heated  state,  they  necessarily  alter  in  bulk;  and 
cracks,  or  open  spaces,  form  in  them  in  all  directions. 
These  cracks  must  be  filled  up  with  solid  matter,  or 
the  rock  would  eventually  become  a  ruinous  he^.  So, 
sometimes  l^  water,  scnnetimes  by  vapour,  sometimes  no- 
body  knows    how,   aystallisable    matter    is    brought    frosa 
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sc»newhere,  and  &steiis  itsdf  m  these  open  spaces,  so  as 
to  bind  the  roek  tt^etfaer  again,  with  crystal  cemoit.  A 
vast  qiiantity  cf  hollorrs  are  formed  in  lavms  by  bubbles  of 
gas,  just  as  the  holes  are  left  in  bread  well  baked.  In  |ho- 
cess  of  time  these  cavities  are  generally  fiUed  with  various 
crystals. 

Mary,  But  where  does  the  ciystallising  substance  come 
fiom? 

L.  Sometimes  out  of  the  rock  itself;  lometimes  from 
below  ot  above,  through  the  veins.  The  entire  substance 
of  the  contracting  rock  may  be  filled  with  liquid,  pressed 
into  it  so  as  to  M  every  pore; — or  with  mineral  vapour: 
or  it  may  be  so  charged  at  one  place,  and  empty  at  another. 
There's  no  end  to  the  "  may  he's."  But  all  that  you  need 
fancy,  for  our  present  purpose,  is  that  hollows  in  the  rocks, 
like  the  caves  in  Derbyshire,  are  traversed  by  liquids  or 
vapour  containing  certiun  elements  in  a  more  or  less  free 
or  separate  state,  which  crystallise  on  the  cave  walls. 

80.  Sibyl.  There  now; — Mary  has  had  all  her  ques- 
tions answered ;  it's  my  turn  to  have  mine. 

L.  Ah,  there's  a  conspiracy  among  you,  I  see.  I  might 
have  guessed  as  much. 

Dora.  I'm  sure  you  ask  us  questions  enough  I  How 
can  you  have  the  heart,  when  you  dislike  so  to  be  asked 
them  yourself? 

L.  My  dear  ohild,  if  people  do  not  answer  questions,  it 
does  not  matter  how  many  tiiey  aire  asked,  because  they've 
no  trouble  with  t^em.  Now,  when  I  a^  yon  questions,  I 
never  expect  to  be  answered ;  but  when  you  a^  me,  you 
always  do;  and  it's  not  ftdr. 

Dora.  Very  well,  we  shall  understand  next  time. 

SiBTi.  No,  but  seruusly,  we  all  want  to  ask  one  thing 
more,  quite  dreadAiUy. 

L.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  asked  it  quite  cbeadfolly; 
but  you'll  hjrre  yonr  own  way,  of  course. 

Sain.  We  none  of  us  understand  about  tiie  lower 
Pthab.    It  was  not  menely  yesterday;   but  in  all  we  faavQ 
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read  about  him  in  Wilkinson,^  or  in  any  bode,  we  cannot 
understand  ^at  the  Eg3rptians  put  their  god  into  that  ugly 
little  deformed  shape  for. 

L.  Well,  I'm  glad  it's  that  sort  of  question;  because  I 
can  answer  anything  I  like,  to  that. 

Eqyft.  Anything  you  like  will  do  quite  well  for  us ; 
we  shall  be  pleased  with  the  answer,  if  you  are. 

L.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  most  gracious  queen;  for 
I  must  begin  by  tiie  statement  that  queens  seem  to  baTc 
disliked  all  sorts  of  work,  in  those  days,  as  much  as  some 
queens  dislike  sewing  to-day. 

EerpT.  Now,  it's  too  bad  1  and  just  when  I  was  trying 
to  say  the  civillest  thing  I  could  I 

L.  But,  Egypt,  why  did  you  tell  me  you  disliked 
sewing  so? 

Egypt.  Did  not  I  show  you  how  the  thread  cuts  my 
fingers?  and  I  always  get  cramp,  somehow,  in  my  neck,  if 
I  sew  long. 

81.  L.  Well,  I  suppose  the  Eg]rptian  queens  thought 
everybody  got  criunp  in  their  neck,  if  they  sewed  long; 
and  that  thread  always  cut  people's  fingers.  At  all  events, 
every  kind  of  numual  labour  was  despised  both  by  th«n, 
and  the  Greeks ;  ^  and,  while  they  owned  the  real  good 
and  £ruit  of  it,  they  yet  held  it  a  degradation  to  aU  who 
practised  it.  Also,  knowing  the  laws  of  life  thorou^y, 
th^  perceived  that  the  special  practice  necessary  to  brii^ 
any  manual  art  to  perfection  strengthened  the  body  dis- 
tortedly ;  one  ^tergy  or  member  gaining  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  They  especially  dreaded  and  despised  any  kind 
of  work  that  had  to  be  done  near  fire :  yet,  feeling  what 
th^  owed  to  it  in  metal-work,  as  the  basis  of  all  other 
work,   they   expressed   this    mixed    reveroice  and  scorn  in 

1  [TA«  Mmiur*  and  Oiutmu  qf  llu  AneUnt  BagfUan*,  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wllkinion : 
for  Mother  reference  to  the  book,  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  279.  For  a  ducuMion  of  POiah 
(and  the  eonoepUoa  of  him  a*  a  dwarf),  aee  (in  the  edition  of  1878)  vol.  liL 
pp.  14-aO.] 

>  [On  tbii  aubject  compare  CWnro  </  WUd  Ofhw,  %  89  (below,  p.  461} ;  ml 
compare  Vol.  XVD.  p.  23«  n.] 

xvm.  a 
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the  varied  types  of  the  hune  Hephiestus,  and  the  lower 
Pthah. 

Sibyl.  But  what  did  you  mean  by  making  him  say, 
"Ererything  great  I  can  make  small,  and  everything  sm^ 
great"  ?» 

L.  I  had  my  own  separate  meaning  in  that.  We  have 
seen  in  modem  times  the  power  of  the  lower  Pthah  de- 
veloped in  a  separate  way,  which  no  Greek  nor  Egyptian 
could  have  conceived.  It  is  the  characto*  of  pure  uid  ejre- 
less  manual  labour  to  conceive  everything  as  subjected  to 
it :  and,  in  reality,  to  disgrace  and  diminish  all  that  is  so 
subjected ;  aggrandising  itself,  and  the  thought  of  itself,  at 
the  expense  of  all  noble  things.  X  heard  an  orator,  and  a 
good  one  too,  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  the  other 
day,  make  a  great  point  in  a  description  of  our  railroads ; 
saying,  with  gnmdly  conducted  emphasis,  "They  have  made 
man  greater,  and  the  world  less."  His  worldng  audioice 
were  mightily  pleased ;  they  thought  it  so  very  fine  a  thing 
to  be  made  bigger  themselves,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  less.  I  should  have  enjoyed  asking  them  (but  it 
would  have  been  a  pity — ^they  were  so  pleased),  how  muf^ 
less  they  would  like  to  have  the  world  made ; — and  whether, 
at  present,  those  of  them  really  felt  themselves  the  biggest 
men,  who  lived  in  the  least  houses. 

82.  Sibyl.  But  then,  why  did  you  make  Fthah  say  that 
he  could  make  weak  things  strong,  and  small  things  great  ? 

L.  My  dear,  he  is  a  boaster  and  self-assotor,  hy  nature; 
but  it  is  so  fu-  true.  For  instance,  we  used  to  have  a  £ur 
in  our  neighbourhood — a  very  fine  fair  we  thought  it.'  You 
never  saw  such  an  one ;  but  if  you  look  at  the  ei^raving 
of  Turner's  "  St.  Catherine's  Hill,"  *  you  will  see  what  it  was 
like.     There   were   curious   booths,  earned   on   poles;   and 

*  [Sm  abon,   §  22,   p.   230.     On  tU*   PMnm,   eomptn  tb»  PnfM« ;   ahorm, 

*  jThe  r^ranc*  b  to  the  bmons,  or  notoriotu,  Cunherwell  Fair  bold  on  Cambar- 
wall  GrHD — originaUy  from  Anfust  9  to  September  1.  and  aftenrarda  on  Angiut  18, 
19,  and  20.    It  ww  held  ibr  tbe  lut  tima  in  1BS5.1 

*  [The  dnwing  ongnvod  in  JBmgland  and  Waki.} 
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peep-^oira ;  and  music,  with  plenty  of  drums  and  cymbals ; 
and  much  barley-sugar  and  ginger-lnread,  and  the  like;  and 
in  the  alleys  of  this  fair  the  London  p<^ulace  would  enjoy 
themselves,  after  their  fashion,  very  thoroughly.  Well,  the 
little  Pthah  set  to  work  upon  it  one  day;  he  made  the 
wooden  poles  into  iron  ones,  and  put  them  across,  like  his 
own  crooked  l^s,  so  that  you  always  fidl  over  them  if  you 
don't  look  where  you  are  going;  and  he  turned  all  the 
canvas  into  panes  of  glass,  and  put  it  up  on  his  iron  cross- 
poles  ;  and  made  all  the  little  booths  into  one  great  booth ; 
— and  people  said  it  was  very  fine,  and  a  new  style  of 
architecture;  and  Mr.  Dickens  said  nothing  was  ever  like 
it  in  Fairy-land,  which  was  very  true.'  And  then  the  little 
Pthah  set  to  work  to  put  fine  firings  in  it ;  and  he  painted 
the  Nineveh  bulls  afresh,  with  the  blackest  eyes  he  could 
punt  (because  he  had  none  himself),  and  he  got  the  angels 
down  from  Lincoln  choir,  and  gilded  their  wings  Uke  his 
ginger1»ead  <^  old  times;  and  he  sent  for  everything  else 
he  could  think  of,  and  put  it  in  his  booth.  There  are  the 
casts  of  Niobe  and  her  children;  and  the  Chimpanzee;  and 
the  wooden  Caifres  and  New-Zealanders ;  and  the  Shake- 
speare House;  and  Le  Grand  Blondin,  and  Le  Petit 
Blondin ;  uid  Handel ;  and  Mozart ;  and  no  end  of  shops 
and  buns,  and  beer;  and  all  the  Uttle-Pthah-worshippers 
say,  never  was  anything  so  sublime  I 

88.  SiBYi.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  go  to 
these  Crystal  Palace  Concerts?  They're  as  good  as  good 
can  be. 

L.  I  don't  go  to  the  thundering  things  with  a  million 
of  bad  voices  in  them.     When  I  want  a  song,  I  get  Julia 

1  [TIm  raftreuce  U  to  >u  artiele  in  No.  193  (Dacember  3,  ISSS)  of  HoutaMd 
Wordt:  u  leeekfy  Jountai  eondiMed  bj/  Charlet  Dickent.  The  article  (perhaps  not 
mitten  bjr  Diekoiu  himacli)  waa  antitled  "FurjUnd  in  'fifty-four,"  and  deMiibet 
tha  Crjvtal  IUm»  aa  "■  fiurv  palace  with  &irf  terncea,  and  fairy  gardens,  and 
fairr  foimtaina,  eompared  to  irnicn  the  palace  of  Sardaiiapalut  was  s  hovel,  and  the 
fanena  of  tlw  Heapeiidae  a  howlli^  waats,"  etc.,  etc.  Rnakin  refers  agaiu  to  the 
article  in  AnUm  AnteAri,  §  fi4 ;  in  a  letter  to  Charln  Eliot  Norton  of  July  B, 
1870,  and  In  one  of  March  29,  18S0,  pnbliihed  in  the  Art  Journal  of  June  1S80 
(both  letters  are  reprinted  in  later  Tolumes  of  thia  edition).] 
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Mumeiing  mnd  Lucy  Bertram  and  Counsellor  Fleydell  to 
sing  "  We  be  three  poor  mariners "  to  me ;  ^  then  I've  no 
headache  next  morning.  But  I  do  go  to  the  smaller  con- 
certs, when  I  can ;  tot  they  are  very  good,  as  you  say, 
Sibyl;  and  I  always  get  a  reserved  seat  somewhere  near 
the  orchestra,  wb«e  I  un  sure  I  can  see  the  ketUe- 
drammer  drum. 

Sibyl.  Now  do  be  serious,  for  one  minute. 

L.  I  am  serious — never  was  more  so.  You  know  one 
can't  see  the  modulation  of  violinists'  fingers,  but  one  can 
kee  the  vibration  of  the  drummer's  hand ;   and  it's  lovely. 

SiBTi..  But  &ncy  going  to  a  concert,  not  to  hew, 
but  to  seel 

L.  Yes,  it  is  very  absurd.  The  quite  ri^t  thii^,  I 
beUeve,  is  to  go  there  to  talk.  I  confess,  however,  that  in 
most  music,  when  very  well  done,  the  doing  of  it  is  to  me 
the  chiefly  interesting  part  a£  the  business.  I'm  alwajrs 
thinking  how  good  it  would  be  for  the  fat,  supercilious 
people,  who  care  so  little  for  their  half-crown's  worth,  to 
be  set  to  try  and  do  a  hiUf-crown's  worth  of  anything 
like  it 

Maey.  But  sorely  that  Crystal  Palace  is  a  great  good 
and  help  to  the  people  of  Londcm  ? 

L.  The  fresh  «r  of  the  Norwood  hills  is,  or  was,  my 
dear;  but  they  are  spoiling  that  wjth  smoke  as  &st  as 
they  can.  And  the  palace  (as  they  call  it)  is  a  better 
place  for  them,  by  much,  tiian  the  old  fair;  and  it  is 
always  there,  instead  of  for  three  days  only;  and  it  shuts 
up  at  proper  hours  of  night.  And  good  use  may  be  made 
of  the  things  in  it,  if  you  know  how :  but  as  for  its  teach- 
ing the  people,  it  wUl  teach  them  nothing  but  the  lowest 
of  the  lower  Pthah's  work — nothing  but  hammer  and  tongs. 
I  saw  a  wonderful  piece,  of  his  doing,  in  the  place,  only 
the  other  day.  Some  unhappy  metal-worker  —  I  am  not 
sure  if  it  was  not  a  metal-working  firm— had  taken  three 
years  to  make  a  golden  eagk. 

*  iOvg  Maitaerinff,  eh.  zlls,] 
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SiBYi.  Of  real  gold  ? 

84.  L.  No;  of  bronze,  or  copper,  or  some  of  their  foul 
patent  metals — it  is  no  matter  what.  I  meant  a  model  of 
ova  chief  British  eagle.  Erer^  feather  was  made  sepa- 
rately; and  every  filament  of  every  feather  separately,  and 
so  joined  on;  and  all  the  quills  modelled  of  the  right 
l«agth  and  ri^t  section,  and  at  last  the  whole  cluster  of 
them  &stened  together.  You  know,  children,  I  don't  think 
much  of  my  own  drawing;  but  take  my  proud  word  for 
cmce,  tiiat  wh&i  I  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
hi^pen  to  hare  a  bit  of  chalk  in  vaj  pocket,  and  the  grey 
Haipy  will  sit,  without  screwing  his  head  round,  for  thirty 
seccHids,— I  can  do  a  better  thing  (tf  him  in  that  time  than 
the  three  yeara'  work  of  this  industrious  firm.'  For,  during 
the  thirty  seconds,  the  eagle  is  my  object — not  myself; 
and  during  the  three  years,  the  firm's  object,  in  every  Stxe 
of  bronse  it  made,  was  itself,  and  not  Uie  eagle.  That  is 
the  true  meanii^  of  the  little  Fthah's  having  no  eyes — he 
can  see  only  himself.  The  Egyptian  beetle  was  not  quite 
tiie  full  type  of  him ;  our  northern  ground  beetle  is  a  truer 
one.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  it  at  work,  gathering  its  trea* 
sures  (such  as  they  are)  into  little  round  balls ;  and  push- 
ing them  home  with  the  strong  wrong  end  of  it, — head 
downmost  all  the  way, — like  a  modem  political  economist 
with  lus  ball  of  capital,  declaring  that  a  nation  can  stand 
on  its  vices  better  than  on  its  virtues.'  But  away  with 
you,  children,  now,  for  I'm  getting  cross. 

Dora.  I'm  going  downstairs ;  I  shall  take  care,  at  uiy 
rate,  that  there  are  no  little  Fthahs  in  the  kitchen  cup- 
boards. 

*  [Savnsl  of  Rnakin'i  itadiM  at  the  Zoologjesl  Gmrden*  u«  in  tbe  RodimMitarT 
B«ilN  at  Orford :  m»  Vol.  XX.] 

■  [H««,  ^bId,  im  die  Fn&oe;  aboTo,  p.  SH.] 
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LECTURE   rV 

THE  CRYSTAL  OBDERS 

A  woHcittg  Lectitre,  vt  Uu  iarge  Schoolroom  ;  ivitk  expentmaaal  IiOeriiidet. 
The  greid  bell  hoe  nmg  wuxpectedUf. 

85.  Kathleen  {entering  ducontolate,  though  frit  at  the 
summons).  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  a  day  1  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  proToking  I  just  when  we  wanted  to  crystallise 
ourselves; — and  I'm  sure  it's  going  to  rain  all  day  long. 

L.  So  am  I,  Kate.  The  sky  has  quite  an  Irish  way 
with  it.  But  I  don't  see  why  Irish  girls  should  also  look  so 
dismaL  Fancy  that  you  don't  want  to  crystallise  your- 
selves: you  didn't  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  you  were 
not  unhappy  when  it  rained  then. 

Floreie.  Ah  I  but  we  do  want  to-day ;  and  the  rain's 
so  tiresome. 

L.  That  is  to  say,  chUdren,  that  bemuse  you  are  all 
the  richer  by  the  expectation  of  pl&ying  at  a  new  game, 
you  choose  to  make  yourselves  unhappier  than  when  you 
had  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  but  the  old  ones. 

Isabel.  But  then,  to  have  to  wait — wait — wait;  and 
before  we've  tried  it ; — and  perhaps  it  will  rain  to-morrow, 
tool 

L.  It  may  also  rain  the  day  after  to-morrow.  We  can 
make  ourselves  uncomfortable  to  any  extent  with  perhapses, 
Isabel  You  may  stick  perhapses  into  your  little  minds 
like  pins,  till  you  are  as  uncomfortable  as  the  Lilliputians 
made  Gulliver  with  their  arrows  when  he  would  not  lie 
quiet.* 

Isabel.  But  what  are  we  to  do  to-day? 

>  [Sm  G<u«wr'«  Traveb,  put  I.  ch.  I] 
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L.  To  be  quiet,  for  one  thing,  like  GuUirer  when  he 
saw  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  done.  And  to  practise 
patience.  I  can  tell  you,  children,  that  requires  nearly  as 
much  practising  as  music ;  and  we  are  constantly  losing  our 
lessons  when  the  master  comes.  Now,  to-day,  here's  a  nice 
little  adagio  lesstm  for  us,  if  we  pl&y  it  properly. 

Isabel.  But  I  don't  like  that  sioct  of  lesson.  I  can't 
play  it  properly. 

L.  Can  you  play  a  Mozart  sonata  yet,  Isabel  ?  The 
more  need  to  practise.  All  one's  life  is  a  muac,  if  one 
touches  the  notes  rightly  and  in  time.  But  there  must  be 
no  hurry. 

Kathi^en.  I'm  sure  there's  no  music  in  stopping  in 
on  a  rainy  day. 

86.  L.  There's  no  music  in  a  "rest,"  Katie,  that  I 
know  of:  but  there's  the  making  of  miisic  in  it.  And 
people  are  always  missing  that  part  of  the  life-melody ;  and 
scrambling  on  without  counting — not  that  it's  easy  to  count ; 
but  nothing  on  which  so  much  depends  ever  i»  easy.  People 
are  always  talking  of  perseverance,  and  courage,  and  forti- 
tude ;  but  patience  is  liie  finest  and  worthiest  part  of  forti- 
tude,— and  the  rarest  too.  I  know  twenty  persevering  girls 
for  one  patient  one:  but  it  is  only  that  twenty-first  who 
can  do  her  work,  out  and  out,  or  enjoy  it.  For  patience 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  pleasures,  as  well  as  of  all  powers. 
Hope  herself  ceases  to  be  happiness,  when  impatience  com- 
panions her. 

(Isabel  and  Lily  ait  down  on  the  floor,  and  fold 
their  hands.     The  others  foUovo  their  esBomjde.) 

Good  children  1  but  that's  not  quite  the  way  of  it, 
neither.  Folded  hands  are  not  necessarily  resigned  ones. 
The  Patience  who  really  smiles  at  grief  usually  stands,  or 
walks,  or  even  runs :  she  seldom  sits  ;  though  she  may  some- 
times have  to  do  it,  for  many  a  day,  poor  thing,  by  monu- 
moits ;  ^  or,   like  Chaucer's,  *'  with  face  pale,  upon  a  hill  of 

>  [Tmeffth  Night,  Aet  ii.  k.  i,  lin*  116;  qnot«d  sIm  in  CMtut  )^AgMa,  g  93.] 
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suuL" '  But  we  are  not  rednced  to  that  to-day.  Sup- 
pose we  use  this  calamitous  forenoon  to  choose  the  diapes 
we  are  to  crystallise  into  ?  we  know  notiiing  about  them 
yet 

{The  pictures  of  resignation  rise  jrom  the  fioor, 
not  in  the  patierUegt  manner.  General  ap- 
plause.) 

Maby  {lath  one  or  ttm  others).  The  veiy  thing  we 
wanted  to  ask  you  aboat. 

LiLV.  We  looked  at  the  books  about  oystals,  but  tbey 
jurc  so  dreadful 

87.  L.  Well,  Lily,  we  must  go  through  a  little  dread- 
flilness,  that's  a  fi&ct:  no  road  to  any  good  knovriedge  is 
wholly  among  the  lilies  and  the  grass ;  there  is  rough  climb> 
ing  to  be  done  always.  But  the  crystal-books  are  a  little 
too  dreadiul,  most  of  them,  I  admit ;  and  we  shall  have  to 
be  contoit  with  very  little  of  their  help.  You  know,  as 
you  cannot  stand  on  each  other's  heads,  you  can  only  make 
yourselves  into  the  sections  of  crystals, — the  figures  they 
Aow  whHL  they  are  cut  through ;  and  we  will  choose  some 
that  will  be  quite  easy.    You  shall  make  diamonds  of  your- 


IsABEL.  Oh,  no,  no  I  we  won't  be  diamonds,  please. 

L.  Yes,  you  shall,  Isabel;  th^  are  very  pretty  things, 
if  the  jewellers,  and  the  kings  and  queens,  would  only  let 
them  alone.  You  shall  make  diamonds  of  yourselves,  and 
rubies  of  yourselves,  and  emeralds ;  and  Irish  diamonds ;  two 
of  these— -witii  Lily  in  the  middle  of  one,  which  will  be 
very  orderly,  of  course ;  and  Eathleen  in  the  middle  of  the 
other,  for  which  we  will  hope  the  best ; — and  you  shall  make 
Do-byshire  spar  of  yourselves,  and  Iceland  spar,  and  gold, 
and  silver,  and — Quicksilver  there's  enough  of  in  you,  with- 
out any  making. 

Mary.   Now,   you   know,  the   children  will    be   getting 

>  [Tha  AfaaUAi  qf  Fouitt,  Staim  36.  Rnikin  quote*  the  pUHffe  tnin  in  tli* 
CiMtiu  <^  Agiaia,  §  90,  aud  in  the  lecture  on  "  P&tie&ce,"  reported  in  E.  T.  Cook'* 
Mm^im  i»  AwMn  (p.  268),  ud  in  k  Uter  Tolnme  of  this  edition.] 
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quite  wild:    we  miut  Rally  get  pencils  and   p^ier,   and 
heffn  properly. 

L.  Wait  a  minute,  Miss  Marjr;  I  think,  as  we've  the 
sehodioom  dear  to-day.  111  try  to  give  you  some  notion 
ai  the  three  great  orders  at  ranks  o£  crystals,  into  whidi 
all  the  others  seem  more  or  less  to  &1L  We  shall  only 
want  one  figure  a  day,  in  the  playground;  and  Uiat  can 
be  drawn  in  a  minute;  but  the  general  idea  had  better  be 
&stened  first  I  must  show  you  a  great  many  minerals ;  so 
let  me  have  three  tables  wheeled  into  the  three  windows, 
tiiat  we  may  keep  our  specimens  a^iarate;— we  will  keep 
the  three  orders  of  crystals  aa  separate  tables. 

(Pint  IiUerbtde,  o^  puMng  aaid  pulUng,  and 
spreading  tif  baixe  covers.  Violet,  nof  par' 
ticuiariy  mindmg  what  she  is  about,  gets  her- 
self Jammed  into  a  comer,  and  bid  to  riand 
out  of  the  voay:  on  which,  'he  devotes  herself 
to  medUaHon.) 

88.  Violet  (after  interoal  of  meditation).  How  strange 
it  is  that  everytlung  seons  to  divide  into  threes  1 

L.  Everything  doesn't  divide  into  threes.  Ivy  won't, 
thou^  shamtock  will;  and  daisies  won't,  though  lilies  wiU. 

Violet.  But  all  the  nicest  things  seem  to  divide  into 
Purees. 

L.  Violets  won't. 

Violet.  No ;  I  should  think  not,  indeed  I  But  I  mean 
the  great  things. 

L.  I've  always  heard  the  globe  had  four  quarters. 

Isabel.  WeU;  but  you  know  you  said  it  hadn't  any 
quartets  at  alL*    So  mayn't  it  really  be  divided  into  three! 

L.  If  it  wne  divided  into  no  more  than  three,  on  the 
outside  of  it,  Isabel,  it  would  be  a  fine  world  to  live  in; 
and  if  it  were  divided  into  three  in  the  inside  of  it,  it 
would  soon  be  no  world  to  live  in  at  alL 

Doha.  We  shall  never  get  to  the  crystals,  at  Uiis  rate. 

>  [A  raftroQM  to  othar  talki  not  Ineltfdad  In  RUoi  iff  the  DuM.} 
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(Aside  to  Mary.)  He  will  get  o£f  into  pt^itical  economy 
beff>re  we  know  where  we  are.  {Aloud.)  But  the  crystals 
are  divided  into  three,  then! 

L.  No;  but  tiiere  axe  three  general  notions  by  which 
we  may  best  get  hold  of  them.  Then  betweoi  these 
noti<nis  there  are  other  notions. 

Lily  {cUarmed).  A  great  many?  And  shall  we  hare 
to  leam  tiiem  all? 

L.  More  than  a  great  many — a  quite  infinite  many. 
So  you  cannot  learn  t£em  alL 

Lily  {greatly  relieved).  Then  may  we  only  leam  the 
three? 

L.  Certainly;  unless,  whoi  you  have  got  those  three 
noti(His,  you  want  to  have  some  more  notions; — ^which 
would  not  surprise  me.  But  we'll  try  for  the  three,  first 
Katie,  you  broke  your  coral  necklace  this  mcmung? 

Kathleen.  Oh,  who  told  you?  It  was  in  jumping. 
I'm  so  sorry  t 

L.  I'm  very  glad.    Can  you  fetch  me  the  beads  of  it  ? 

Kathleen.  I've  lost  some;  here  are  the  rest  in  my 
pocket,  if  I  can  only  get  them  out. 

Li.  You  mean  to  get  them  out  some  day,  I  suppose; 
so  try  now.     I  want  them. 

(Kathleen  en^Uet  her  pocket  on  the  floor.  The 
beads  disperse.  The  School  diverges  alto. 
Second  Interlude — hunting  piece.) 

89.  L.  {c^ier  •amting  patiently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hotir, 
to  Isabel,  zcAo  comes  vp  jrom  under  the  table  with  her  hair 
all  about  her  ears,  and  the  last  findable  beads  in  her  hand). 
Mice  are  useful  little  things  sometimes.  Now,  mousie,  1 
want  all  those  beads  crystallised.  How  many  ways  are 
there  of  putting  them  in  order  ?  ^ 

Isabel.  Well,  first  one  would  string  them,  I  suppose? 

L.  Yes,  that's  the  first  way.  You  cannot  string  ulti- 
mate atoms;  but  you  can   put  them  in  a  row,  and  then 

1  [Compftra  Lwm  eT  Ktok,  cb.  ▼.,  for  dndlar  kmiu  with  bMda  or  ooiiu 
(VoL  XV.).] 
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they  fasten  themselves  together,  somehow,  mto  a  long  rod 
or  needle.  We  will  call  these  "  JVcedfe-ciystals."  What 
would  be  the  next  way? 

Isabel.  I  suppose  as  we  are  to  get  together  in  the 
playground,  when  It  stops  raining,  in  difiTerent  shapes? 

L.  Yes;  put  the  beads  together  then,  in  the  simplest 
form  you  cui,  to  b^in  with.  Put  them  into  a  square,  and 
pack  them  dose. 

Isabel  {ixfter  careful  endedvour).  I  can't  get  them 
closer. 

L.  That  will  do.  Now  you  may  see  beforehand,  that 
if  you  try  to  throw  yourselves  into  square  in  tiiis  confused 
way,  you  will  never  know  your  places ;  so  you  had  better 
consider  every  square  as  made  of  rods,  put  side  by  side. 
Take  four  b^uls  of  equal  size,  first,  Isabel ;  put  them  into 
a  litUe  square.  That,  you  may  consider  as  made  up  of 
two  rods  of  two  beads  each.  Then  you  can  make  a  square 
a  size  larger,  out  of  three  rods  of  three.  Then  the  next 
square  may  be  a  size  larger.     How  many  rods,  Lily? 

Lily.  Four  rods  of  four  beads  each,  I  suppose. 

L.  Yes,  and  then  five  rods  of  five,  and  so  on.  But 
now,  look  here ;  make  another  square  of  four  beads  again. 
You  see  they  leave  a  little  opening  in  the  centre. 

Isabel  {pushing  two  opposite  ones  closer  together).  Now 
they  d<m't. 

L.  No;  but  now  it  isn't  a  square;  and  by  pushing  the 
two  together  you  have  pushed  the  two  others  ferther  apart' 

Isabel.  And  yet,  somdiow,  th^  all  seem  closer  than 
they  were  I 

L.  Yes ;  for  before,  each  of  them  only  touched  two  of 
the  others,  but  now  each  of  the  two  in  the  middle  touches 
tile  other  three.  Take  away  one  of  the  outsiders,  Isabel: 
now  you  have  three  in  a  triangle — the  smallest  triangle 
you  can  make  out  of  the  beads.  Now  put  a  rod  of  three 
beads  on  at  one  side.     So,  you  have  a  triangle  of  six  beads ; 

*  [With  the  ezerctae  here  laggettad,  compare  Law*  (^  FimU,  ch.  r.  §  8,  and 
the  %nrea  there  givea  (VoL  XV.  pp.  387  «ef.).] 
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but  just  the  shape  of  the  first  one.  Next  a  rod  of  iawt  oo 
the  side  of  that;  and  you  have  a  triangle  of  tea  beads: 
then  a  rod  of  five  on  the  side  of  that:  and  you  have  a 
triangle  of  fifteen.  Thus  you  have  a  square  with  five  beads 
on  t^e  side,  and  a  triangle  with  fire  beads  on  the  side; 
cqual'fflded,  therefore,  like  the  square.  So,  however  few  or 
Diany  you  may  be,  you  oiay  soon  learn  how  to  crystallise 
qui(My  into  these  two  figures,  which  are  the  fotmdation  of 
fimu  in  the  comnumest,  and  therefc»e  actually  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  in  the  rarest,  and  therefore  by  our 
esteem,  the  most  impwtant,  minerals  of  the  world.  Look 
«t  this  in  my  hand. 

Vioi*ET.  Whyj  it  is  leaf  gold  1 

40.  L.  Yes ;  but  beaten  by  no  man's  hamma ;  or  rather, 
not  beatm  at  all,  but  woven.  Besides,  feel  the  weight  of 
it.  There  is  gold  enough  there  to  gild  the  walls  and  ceilr* 
ing,  if  it  were  beaten  thin. 

Violet.  How  beauti^l  And  it  fitters  like  a  leaf 
covered  with  frost. 

I/.  You  only  think  it  so  beautifiil  because  you  know  it 
is  gold.  It  is  not  {n«ttier,  in  reality,  than  a  bit  of  brass: 
for  it  is  Transylvanian  gold ;  and  they  say  there  is  a  foolish 
gnome  in  the  mines  there,  who  is  always  wanting  to  Uve 
in  Uie  moon,  and  so  alloys  all  the  gold  with  a  little  silver. 
I  don't  know  how  that  may  be :  but  the  silver  slmtys  i$ 
in  the  gold ;  and  if  he  does  it,  it's  very  inx>voking  of  him, 
fiir  no  gold  is  woven  so  fine  anywhere  else. 

Mary  {teho  htu  been  looking  through  her  magn^^ng 
giast).  But  this  is  not  woven.  This  is  all  made  of  little 
triangles. 

L.  Say  "patched,"  then,  if  you  must  be  so  particular. 
But  if  you  fancy  all  those  triangles,  small  as  they  are  (and 
many  of  than  are  infinitely  small),  made  up  again  of  rods, 
and  those  o£  grains,  as  we  built  our  great  triangle  of  the 
beads,  v^iat  word  will  you  take  for  the  manufacture? 

May.  There's  no  word — it  is  beyond  words. 

L.  Yes ;    and    that    would    matter   little,    w&ce   it    not 
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b^ood  thongfats  too.  But,  at  all  events,  this  yellow  leaf  (tf 
dead  gold,  shed,  not  from  the  ruined  woodlands,  but  the 
ruined  rocks,  will  help  you  to  remember  the  second  kind 
of  crystals,  Xiea/^«rystals,  or  i''o&'a/e(/-crystals ;  though  I 
show  you  the  form  in  gold  first  only  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  you,  for  gold  is  not  generally,  or  character- 
istically,  ctystallised,  in  leaves;  the  real  type  of  foliated 
crystals  is  this  thing.  Mica;  niiich  if  you  once  fed  wdl, 
and  break  well,  you  will  always  know  again;  and  you  will 
often  have  occasion  to  know  it,  for  you  will  find  it  every- 
where, nearly,  in  hill  countries.^ 

Kathleen.  If  we  break  it  well  I     May  we  break  H  ? 

L.  To  powder,  if  you  like. 

{SurreTidert  plate  of  brown  mica  to  public  iTir 
ve$tigation.  Third  IrUerlude.  It  matimu 
severdy  pkHosopMcal  treatment  at  all  hands.) 

41.  Flobsis  (to  whom  the  last  JragToents  have  descended). 
Always  leaves,  and  leaves,  and  nothing  but  leaves,  or  white 
dustl 

L.  That  dust  itself  is  nothing  but  finer  leaves. 

{ShaiDs  them  to  Floriue  through  magnifying 
glasa.) 

Isabel  {peeping  over  Flohbie's  shoulder).  But  then  tills 
bit  under  the  glass  looks  like  that  bit  out  of  the  glass. 
If  we  could  br^  this  bit  under  the  glass,  what  would  it 
be  tike? 

L.  It  would  be  all  leaves  stUL 

Isabel.  And  then  if  we  broke  those  again? 

L.  All  less  leaves  stilL 

Isabel  (impatient).  And  if  we  broke  them  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  and  agun,  and  ag^? 

L.  Weil,  I  suppose  you  would  come  to  a  limit,  if  you 
could  only  see  it.  Notice  that  the  little  flakes  already 
differ  somewhat  from  the  large  ones;  because  I  can  bend 
them  up  and  down,  and  they  stay  bent;  v4itte  the  large 
flake,  thouj^  it  bent  easily  a  little  way,  sprang  back  when 

>  [Sm  Modem  PtOnUr;  toI.  It.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  137,  IM,  292).] 
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you  let  H  go,  and  broke,  when  you  tried  to  bend  it   fiur. 
And  a  large  mass  would  not  bend  at  alL 

Maby.  Would  that  leaf  gold  separate  into  finer  leaves, 
in  the  same  way? 

L,  No;  and  therefore,  as  I  told  you,  it  is  not  a  char- 
acteristic specimen  of  a  foliated  crystallisation.  The  little 
trian^es  are  portions  of  solid  crystals,  and  so  they  are  in 
this,  which  looks  like  a  black  mica;  but  you  see  it  is 
made  up  of  triangles,  like  the  gold,  and  stands,  almost 
accurately,  as  an  intermediate  link,  in  crystals,  between  mica 
and  gold.  Yet  this  is  the  commonest,  as  gold  the  rarest, 
of  metals. 

42.  Maby.  Is  it  iron?    I  never  saw  iron  so  iKij^t. 

L.  It  is  rust  of  iron,  finely  crystallised :  from  its  re- 
semblance to  mica,  it  is  often  called  micaceous  iron. 

Kathleen.  May  we  break  this  toot 

L.  No,  for  I  could  not  easily  get  such  another  crystal; 
besides,  it  would  not  break  like  the  mica ;  it  is  much  harder. 
But  take  the  glass  again,  and  look  at  the  Bneness  of  the 
jagged  edges  of  the  triangles  where  they  lap  over  each 
other.  The  gold  has  the  same :  but  you  see  them  betto* 
here,  terrace  above  terrace,  countless,  and  in  successive 
angles,  like  superb  fortified  bastions. 

May.  But  all  foliated  crystals  are  not  made  of  tri- 
angles? 

L.  Far  from  it;  mica  is  occasionally  so,  but  usually  of 
hexagons;  and  here  is  a  foliated  crystal  made  of  squares, 
which  will  show  you  that  the  leaves  of  the  rock-land  have 
their  summer  green,  as  well  as  their  autumnal  gold. 

Flobbie.  Oh  I  oh  1  oh  I  (ju^u  for  Joy). 

L.  Did  you  never  see  a  bit  of  green  leaf,  before,  Florrie  ?  ' 

Flobbie.  Yes,  but  never  so  bright  as  that,  and  not  in 
a  stone. 

L.  If  you  will  look  at  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  sun- 
shine after  a  shower,  you  wUl  find  they  are  much  brighter 
than  that;  and  surely  they  are  none  the  worse  for  being 
on  stalks  instead  of  in  stones  ? 
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Flosbie.  Yes,  but  then  there  are  so  many  of  thou, 
(me  never  looks,  I  suppose. 

L.  Now  you  have  it,  Florrie. 

48.  Vioi^T    {signing).     There    are    so    many    beautifiil 
I  we  never  see  I 

L.  You  need  not  sigh  for  that,  Violet;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  should  all  sig^  for, — that  there  are  so  many 
tigiy  things  we  never  see. 

Vioi^ET.  But  we  don't  want  to  see  ugly  things  I 

L.  You  had  better  say,  "We  don't  want  to  suffer 
them."  You  ought  to  be  glad  in  thinking  how  much  more 
beauty  God  has  made,  than  human  eyes  can  ever  see;  but 
not  g^ad  in  thinlHng  how  much  more  evU  man  has  nude, 
than  his  own  sovJ  can  ever  conceive, — much  more,  than  his 
hands  can  ever  heaL 

Violet.  I  don't  understand;  —  how  is  that  like  the 
leaves? 

L.  The  same  law  holds  in  our  neglect  of  multiplied  pain, 
as  in  our  neglect  of  multiplied  beauty.  Florrie  jumps  for 
joy  at  sight  of  half  an  inch  of  a  green  leaf  in  a  brown 
stone;  and  takes  more  notice  of  it  than  of  all  the  green 
in  the  wood :  and  you,  or  I,  or  any  of  us,  would  be  un- 
happy if  any  single  human  creature  beside  us  were  in  sharp 
pain ;  but  we  can  read,  at  break&st,  day  after  day,  oi  men 
being  killed,  and  o£  women  and  children  dying  of  hunger, 
&ster  than  the  leaves  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa;^ 
— and  then  go  out  to  [^y  croquet,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Mat.  But  we  do  not  see  the  people  being  killed  or 
dying. 

44.  L.  You  did  not  see  your  brother,  whoa  you  got  the 
telegram  the  other  day,  saying  he  was  ill.  May;  but  you 
cried  for  him ;  and  played  no  croquet  But  we  cannot  talk 
of  these  things  now ;  and  what  is  more,  you  must  let  me 
talk  strai^t  on.  fen-  a  little  while;  and  ask  no  questions 
till  I've  done;  for  we  brandi  {"exfoliate,"    I    should  say, 

>  [Amdiw  Uit,  i.  aOSL] 
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mineralogically)  always  into  something  eke,-^thoiigh  that's 
my  fault  more  than  yoiirs ;  but  1  most  go  straight  on  now< 
You  have  got  a  distinct  notion,  I  hope,  cf  leaf-crystals ;  and 
you  see  the  sort  of  look  they  have ;  you  can  easily  remem- 
ber that  "foliimi"  is  Latin  for  a  leaf,  and  that  the  sepaiate 
flakes  of  mica,  or  any  other  such  stones,  are  called  "  folia  " ; 
but,  because  mica  is  the  most  eharaoteristic  of  these  stones, 
other  things  that  are  like  it  in  structure  axe  called  *'  micas  " ; 
thus  we  have  Unn-mica,  which  is  the  green  leaf  I  showed 
you ;  and  Copper-mica,  which  is  another  like  it,  made  chiefly 
of  copper:  and  this  foliated  iron  is  caUed  "micaceous 
iron."  You  have  then  these  two  great  orders,  Needle-erys- 
tate,  made  (probably)  of  grains  in  rows ;  and  Leaf-OTstals, 
made  (probably)  of  needles  interwoven;  now,  lastly,  there 
are  crystals  of  a  third  order,  in  heaps,  or  knots,  or  masses, 
which  may  be  made,  ^ther  of  leaves  laid  one  upm  another, 
or  of  needles  bound  like  Roman  &sces ;  and  mica  itsdf, 
when  it  is  well  oystaUised,  pnts  itsdf  into  such  masses,  as 
if  to  show  us  Irow  others  are  madb  Here  is  a  brows 
Mx-sided  crystal,  quite  as  beautiAiUy  chiselled  at  the  sides 
as  any  castle  tower ;  but  you  see  it  is  entirely  built  of  folia 
of  mica,  oae  laid  above  another,  which  bresik  cway  the 
moment  I  touch  the  edge  with  my  knife.  Now,  here  is 
another  hexagonal  tower,  of  just  the  sune  size  and  colour, 
which  I  want  you  to  ctanpaie  with  the  mica  carefully;  bat 
as  I  cannot  wait  for  you  to  do  it  just  now,  I  must  t^ 
you  quickly  what  main  d^erences  to  look  for.  First,  you 
will  feel  it  is  far  heavier  than  the  mica.  Then,  though  its 
sur&ce  lodes  quite  micaceous  in  the  folia  of  it,  when  you 
try  them  with  the  knife,  you  will  find  you  cannot  htak 
them  away-—— 

AS.  Kathlees.  May  I  try? 

L.  Yes,  you  mistrusting  Katie.  Her^s  my  strong  knife 
for  you.  {Eaperimental  paute.  Kathleen  Aring  her  be^.) 
Youll  have  that  knife  shutting  on  your  finger  presmtly. 
Kate ;  and  I  don^  know  a  giri  who  would  like  less  to  have 
her  hand  tied  up  for  a  week. 
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Kathleen  (who  alto  doa  not  Wee  to  he  beate»-~givitig 
wp  the  knife  detponderUiy).  What  can  the  nasty  bard 
thing  be? 

L.  It  is  nothing  but  indurated  clay,  Kate :  very  hard  set 
oertainly,  yet  not  so  hard  as  it  might  be.  If  it  weve 
thraoughly  well  crystaUised,  yt)u  would  see  OMie  of  those 
micaceous  fisctures;  and  the  stone  would  be  quite  red  and 
clear,  all  through. 

Kathleen.  Oh,  cannot  you  show  us  one? 

L.  Egypt  can,  if  you  ask  her;  she  has  a  beautiful  oat 
in  tbe  cksp  of  her  &voiinte  bracelet 

Kathleen.  Why,  that's  a  ruby  I 

L.  Well,  so  is  that  thing  you've  been  scratching  at. 

Kathleen.  My  goodness  I 

(Takes  vp  the  stone  again,  very  delicately;  and 
drops  it.     General  consternation.) 

L.  NevOT  mind,  Katie;  you  might  drop  it  from  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  do  it  no  harm.  But  thou^  you  really 
are  a  very  good  girl,  and  as  good-natured  as  anybody  can 
possibly  be,  r^nember,  you  have  your  fitults,  like  other 
people;  and,  if  I  were  you*  the  next  time  I  wuited  to 
assert  anything  enei^etically,  I  would  assert  it  fay  "my 
badness,"  not  "my  goodness." 

Kathi^en.  Ah,  now,  it's  too  bad  of  you  I  ^ 

46.  L.  Well,  then.  111  invoke,  on  occasion,  my  "too- 
badness."  But  you  may  as  well  pick  up  the  ruby,  now 
you  have  dropped  it;  and  look  care&illy  at  the  beautiful 
hexagonal  lines  which  gleam  on  its  surface:  and  hen  is  a 
pretty  white  sap^diire  (essentially  the  same  stone  as  the 
ruby),  in  which  you  will  see  the  same  lovely  strueture, 
like  the  threads  of  the  finest  white  cobweb.'  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  exact  method  of  a  ruby's  construction, 
but  you  see  l^  these  lines  what  fine  constructicHi  them  is, 
ev&i  in  this  hardest  of  stones  (after  tibe  diamond),  which 

>  [For  other  pmBafrea  on  the  Wutv  of  the  Mppbire,  (M  Leetvnt  en  ArektUetun 
and  iWiiMfw,  §  12  (VoL  XII.  p.  S»),  asd  JM^m  fakHm-t,  ml.  v.  pt  tUI.  eb.  L  g  9 
(Vol  VII.  J.  &»).} 
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usually  appears  as  a  massive  lump  or  knot.  There  is  there- 
fore no  real  mineralogical  distinction  between  needle  crystals 
and  knotted  crystals,  but,  practically,  crystallised  masses 
throw  themselves  into  one  of  the  three  groups  we  have 
been  examining  to-day;  and  appear  either  as  Needles,  as 
Folia,  or  as  Knots ;  when  they  are  in  needles  (or  fibres), 
they  make  the  stones  or  rocks  formed  out  of  them  "^- 
rous" ;  when  they  are  in  folia,  they  make  them  "foUated" ; 
when  they  are  in  knots  (or  grains),  "granular "  Fibrous 
rocks  are  comparatively  rare,  in  mass ;  but  fibrous  minends 
are  innumerable ;  and  it  is  often  a  question  which  really 
no  one  but  a  yoimg  lady  could  possibly  settle,  whether  one 
should  call  the  fibres  composing  them  "  threads  '*  or  "  needles." 
Here  is  amianthus,  for  instance,  which  is  quite  as  fine  and 
s<^  as  any  cotton  thread  you  ever  sewed  with;  and  here 
is  sulphide  of  bismuth,  with  sharper  points  and  blighter 
lustre  than  your  finest  needles  have;  and  fastened  in  white 
webs  of  quartz  took  delicate  than  your  finest  lace;  and 
here  is  sulphide  of  antimony,  which  looks  like  mere  purple 
wool,  but  it  is  all  of  purple  needle  crystals;  and  here  is 
red  oxide  of  copper  (you  must  not  breathe  on  it  as  you 
look,  or  you  may  blow  some  of  the  films  of  it  off  the 
stone),  which  is  simply  a  woven  ti^ue  of  scarlet  silk. 
However,  these  finer  thread  forms  are  comparatively  rare, 
while  the  bolder  and  needle-like  crystals  occur  constantly ; 
so  that,  I  believe,  *' Needle-raystal "  is  the  best  word,  (the 
grand  (xie  is  "  Acicular  crystal,"  but  Sibyl  will  tell  you  it  is 
all  the  same,  <mly  less  easily  understood;  and  therefore 
more  scientific').  Then  the  Leaf-crystals,  as  I  said,  form  an 
immense  mass  of  foliated  rocks;  and  the  Granular  crystals, 
which  are  of  many  kinds,  form  essentially  granular,  or 
granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks ;  and  it  is  always  a  point  of 
m(ne  interest  to  me  (and  I  think  will  ultimately  be  to  you), 
to  consider  the  causes  which  force  a  given  mineral  to  take 
any  one  of  these  three  general  forms,  than  what  the  peculiar 

*  [On  MMntifio  nonMnclAtiire,  oompan  Modem  Painiert,  vol.  v.  (VoL  VIL  p.  71), 
and  Ba^t  Nttt,  §  186.] 
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geometrical  limitations  are,  belonging  to  its  own  crystals.* 
It  is  more  interesting  to  me,  for  instance,  to  try  and  find 
out  why  the  red  oxide  of  copper,  usually  crystallising  in 
cubes  or  octahedrons,  makes  itself  exquisitely,  out  ci  its 
cubes,  into  this  red  silk  in  one  particular  Cornish  mine, 
than  what  are  the  absolutely  necessary  angles  of  the  octa- 
hedron, which  is  its  common  form.  At  all  events,  that 
mathematical  part  of  crystallography  is  quite  beyond  girls' 
strength;  but  these  questions  of  the  various  tempers  and 
manners  oi  crystals  are  not  only  comprehensible  by  you, 
but  full  of  the  most  curious  teazling  for  you.  For  in  the 
fulfilment,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  of  thor  adopted 
form  under  given  circumstances,  there  are  conditions  entirely 
resembling  those  of  human  virtue;  and  indeed  expressible 
under  no  term  so  proper  as  that  of  the  Virtue,  or  Courage, 
of  crystals : — which,  if  you  are  not  a&aid  of  the  crystals 
making  you  ashamed  i^  yourselves,  we  will  try  to  get 
some  notion  of,  to-morrow.  But  it  will  be  a  bye-lecture, 
and  more  about  yourselves  than  the  minerals.  Don't  come 
unless  you  like. 

Maby.  I'm  sure  the  crystals  will  make  us  ashamed  of 
ourselves ;  but  well  come,  for  all  that. 

L.  Meantime,  look  well  and  quietly  over  these  needle, 
or  thread  crystals,  and  those  on  the  other  two  tables,  with 
magnifying  glasses ;  and  see  what  thoughts  will  come  into 
your  little  heads  about  them.  For  the  best  thoughts  are 
genenHy  those  which  come  without  being  forced,  one  does 
not  know  how.  And  so  I  hope  you  will  get  through  your 
wet  day  patiently. 

•  Note  Iv.  [p.  86s]. 
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LECTURE  V 

CRYSTAL  VIRTUES 

A   quiet   laii,   m   llu  aflenuxM,    bg  the  timmat  mindom  *>f  lAe  . 

Praent,  Flohkii,  Isabel,  M«r,  Lucilla,   Kathuben,   Doha,   Mart,  mmd 
tome  others,  mho  haoe  toned  time  for  the  bge-LeiiKre. 

47.  L.  So  you  have  really  come,  like  good  girls,  to  be 
made  ashamed  of  yourselves  ? 

Doha  {very  meekly).  No,  we  needn't  be  made  so;  we 
always  are. 

L.  Well,  I  believe  that's  truer  than  most  pretty 
speeches:  but  you  know,  you  saucy  girl,  some  people  have 
more  reason  to  be  so  than  others.  Are  you  sure  every- 
body is,  as  well  as  you? 

The  General  Voice.  Yes,  yes;  evaybody. 

L.  What  I  Florrie  ashamed  of  herself? 

(Florrie  hides  behind  the  curtain,) 

L.  And  Isabel  ? 

(Isabel  hida  v/nder  the  table.) 

L.  And  May? 

(Mat  rtma  tTtto  the  comer  behind  the  jnano.) 

L.  And  LuciUa? 

(Ldcilla  hides  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

L.  Dear,  dear;  but  this  will  never  do.  I  shall  have  to 
tell  you  of  the  faults  of  the  crystals,  instead  of  virtues,  to 
put  you  in  heart  again. 

May  {coming  out  of  her  comer).  Oh  I  have  the  crystals 
faults,  like  us? 

L.  Certainly,  May.  Their  best  virtues  are  shown  in 
fighting  their  faults.  And  some  have  a  great  many  fiuilts; 
and  some  are  very  naughty  mrstals  indeed. 
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Flohbie  ifrvm  behind  her  curtain).  As  naughty  as  me? 

Isabel  (jpe^ngfrom  under  the  table-cloth).  Or  me? 

L.  Wdl,  I  don't  know.  They  never  forget  their  syntax, 
children,  when  once  they're  beoi  taught  it.  But  I  think 
some  of  them  are,  on  the  whoH  worse  than  any  of  you. 
Not  that  it's  amiable  of  you  to  look  so  radiant,  all  in  a 
nuBute,  on  that  account. 

DoEA.  Oh  I  but  it's  so  much  more  comfortable. 

{Everybody  seems  to  recover  their  spirits.     Eclipse 
of  Flohrie  and  I&abel  terminates.) 

48.  L.  What  kindly  creatures  girls  ace,  after  all,  to 
their  neighbours'  failings  I  I  think  you  may  be  ashamed 
of  yourselves  indeed  now,  children  1  I  can  tell  you,  you 
shall  hear  of  the  highest  raystaUine  merits  that  I  can 
think  of  to-day:  and  I  wish  there  w&ce  more  of  them; 
but  crystals  have  a  limited,  though  a  stem,  code  of  morals ; 
and  their  essential  virtues  are  but  two; — the  first  is  to  be 
pure,  and  the  second  to  be  well  shaped. 

Mary.  Pure  1    Does  that  mean  clear — transparent  ? 

L.  No ;  miless  in  the  case  of  a  transparent  substance. 
Y<ni  cannot  have  a  transparent  crystal  of  gold ;  but  you 
may  have  a  perfectly  pure  one. 

Isabel.  But  you  said  that  it  was  the  shape  that  made 
things  be  crystals;'  therefore  oughtn't  their  shape  to  be 
their  first  virtue,  not  their  second  ? 

L.  Right,  you  troublesome  mousie.  But  I  call  their 
shape  only  their  second  virtue,  because  it  depends  on  time 
and  accidoit,  and  things  which  the  crystal  cannot  help>  If 
it  is  cooled  too  quickly,  or  shaken,  it  must  take  what 
i^pe  it  can;  but  it  seems  as  if,  even  then,  it  had  in  itself 
the  power  of  rejecting  impurity,  if  it  has  cryBtalline  life 
enough.  Here  is  a  crystal  of  quartz,  well  enough  shaped 
in  its  way;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  languid  and  sick  at 
heart;  and  some  white  milky  substance  has  got  into  it, 
and  mixed  itself  up  with   it,  all  through.     It  makes  the 

■  [Sm  ibore,  pp.  233^  23d,  2B8.] 
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quartz  quite  yellow,  if  you  hold  it  up  to  the  li^t,  and 
milky  blue  on  the  sur&oe.  Here  is  another,  broken  into  a 
thousand  separate  fiuiets,  and  out  of  all  traceable  shape; 
but  as  pure  as  a  mountain  spring.     I  like  this  one  best. 

The  Audience.  So  do  I — and  I — and  I. 

Maay.  Would  a  crystallographer  7 

L.  I  think  so.  He  would  find  many  more  laws  curi- 
ously exemplified  in  the  irr^ularly  grouped  but  pure  ciystaL 
But  it  is  a  fiitile  question,  this  of  first  or  second.  Purity 
is  in  most  cases  a  prior,  if  not  a  nobler,  virtue;  at  all 
events  it  is  most  convenient  to  think  about  it  first. 

Maby.  But  what  ought  we  to  think  about  it?  Is 
there  much  to  be  thought — I  mean,  much  to  puzzle  one? 

L.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  "much."  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  met  with  anything  in  which  there  was  little; 
There's  not  much  in  this,  perhaps.  The  crystal  must  be 
either  dirty  or  clean — uid  there's  an  end.  So  it  is  with 
one's  hands,  and  with  one's  heart; — only  you  can  wash 
your  hands  without  changing  them,  but  not  hearts,  nor 
crystals.  On  the  whole,  while  you  are  young,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  take  care  that  your  hearts  dont  want  mudi 
washing;  for  th^  may  peiiiaps  need  vnwgmg  also,  when 
they  do. 

{Audience  doubtful  and  uncomfortable.     LucnXA 
at  hut  takes  courage.) 

40,  LuciLUL.  Oh  I  but  surely,  sir,  we  cannot  make  our 
hearts  clean? 

L.  Not  easily,  Lucilla ;  so  you  had  better  keep  them  so, 
when  they  are. 

Lucilla.    When  they  arel    But,  sir 

L.  Well? 

LnciLLA.  Sir — surely — are  we  not  told  that  they  are  all 
evil? 

L.  Wait  a  little,  Lucilla:  that  is  difiicult  ground  you 
are  getting  upon ;  and  we  must  keep  to  our  crystals,  till 
at  least  we  understand  what  their  good  and  evil  coimt  in;' 

»  [Sm  Wow,  g  63  (p.  267).] 
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they  may  help  us  afterwards  to  some  useful  hints  about 
our  own.  I  said  that  their  goodness  consisted  chiefly  in 
purity  of  substance,  and  perfectness  of  form :  but  those  are 
rather  the  ^ects  of  their  goodness,  than  the  goodness  itsel£ 
The  inherent  virtues  of  the  crystals,  resulting  iu  these  outer 
conditions,  might  really  seem  to  be  best  described  in  the 
words  we  should  use  respecting  living  creatures — "  force  of 
heart"  and  "steadiness  of  purpose."  There  seem  to  be  in 
some  crystals,  from  the  beginning,  an  unconquerable  purity 
of  vital  power,  and  strength  of  crystal  spirit.  Whatever 
dead  substance,  unacceptant  of  this  enei^,  comes  in  their 
way,  is  either  rejected,  or  forced  to  take  some  beautiful 
subordinate  form ;  the  purity  of  the  crystal  remains  un- 
sullied, and  every  atom  of  it  bri^t  with  coherent  en^gy. 
Th«i  the  second  condition  is,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
its  whole  structure,  a  fine  crystal  seems  to  have  determined 
that  it  will  be  of  a  certun  size  and  of  a  certain  shi^ ; 
it  persists  in  this  plan,  and  completes  it.  Here  is  a  perfect 
crystal  of  quartz  for  you.  It  is  of  an  unusual  form,  and 
one  which  it  might  seem  very  difficult  to  build — e  pyramid 
with  convex  sides,  composed  of  other  minor  pyramids.  But 
there  is  not  a  flaw  in  its  contour  throughout;  not  one 
of  its  myriads  of  component  sides  but  is  as  bright  as  a 
jeweller's  £u!eted  work  (and  far  finer,  if  you  saw  it  close). 
The  crystal  points  are  as  sharp  as  javelins ;  their  edges  will 
cut  glass  with  a  toudi.  Anything  more  resolute,  consum- 
mate, determinate  in  form,  cannot  be  conceived.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  in  a 
perfectly  simple  type  of  form — a  plain  six-sided  prism;  but 
from  its  base  to  its  point, — and  it  is  nine  inches  long, — it 
has  never  for  one  instant  made  up  its  mind  what  thickness 
it  will  have.  It  seems  to  have  b^^un  by  making  itself  as 
thick  as  it  thought  possible  with  the  quantity  of  material 
St  command.  Still  not  b^g  as  thick  as  it  would  like 
to  be,  it  has  clumsily  glued  on  more  substance  at  one 
of  its  sides.  Then  it  has  thinned  itself,  in  s  panic  of  eco- 
nomy; then  puflied  itself  out  again;  then  starved  one  side 
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to  enlarge  another;  then  warped  itself  quite  out  of  its 
first  line.  Opaque,  rough-surfaced,  jagged  on  the  edge, 
distorted  in  the  spine,  it  exhibits  a  quite  human  image  of 
decre^atude  and  dishonour ;  but  the  worst  of  all  the  signs 
of  its  decay  and  helplessness  is  that,  half-way  up,  a  para- 
ate  crystal,  smaller,  but  just  as  sickly,  has  rooted  itsdf  in 
the  ade  of  the  larger  <Hie,  eating  out  a  cavity  round  its  root, 
and  then  growing  backwards,  or  downwards,  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  main  crystal  Yet  I  cannot  trace 
the  least  difTerence  in  purity  of  substance  between  the 
first  most  noble  stone,  and  this  ignoble  and  dissolute  <»ie. 
The  impurity  of  the  last  is  in  its  will,  or  want  of  wiU. 

Mary.  Oh,  if  we  could  but  understand  the  meaning  of 
it  aUt 

50.  L.  We  can  understand  all  that  is  good  for  us.  It 
is  just  as  true  for  us,  as  for  the  crystal,  that  the  nobleness 
of  Ufe  depends  on  its  consistency, — clearness  of  purpose,~— 
quiet  and  ceaseless  energy.  All  doubt  and  repenting,  and 
botching,  and  retouching,  and  wondering  what  it  will  be 
best  to  do  next,  are  vice,  as  well  as  misery. 

Maby  (much  wondering).  But  must  not  one  repent  when 
<me  does  wraig,  and  hesitate  when  one  can't  see  one's  way  ? 

L,  You  hare  no  business  at  all  to  do  wrong;  nor  to 
get  into  any  way  that  you  cannot  see.  Your  intelligence 
should  always  be  &r  in  advance  of  your  act.  Whenever 
you  do  not  know  what  you  are  about,  you  are  sure  to  be 
doing  wrong. 

Kathleen.  Oh,  dear,  but  I  never  know  what  I  am 
about! 

L.  Very  true,  Katie,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to  know,  if 
you  blow  that.  And  you  find  that  you  have  done  wrong 
aftoTwards;  and  perhaps  some  day  you  may  begin  to  know, 
or  at  least,  think,  what  you  are  about. 

Isabel.  But  surely  peo[de  can't  go  very  wrcng  if  they 
d(Hi't  know,  can  th^  ?  I  mean,  th^  can't  be  very  nau^ty. 
They  ean  be  wrong,  like  Kathleen,  or  me,  when  we  make 
mistakes;   but  not  wrong  in  the  dreadful  way.     I    can% 
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express  what  I  mean;  but  th«re  are  two  sorts  of  wrong, 
are  there  not? 

L.  Yes,  Isabel;  but  you  will  find  that  the  great  differ- 
euee  is  between  kind  and  unkind  wrongs,  not  between 
meant  and  unmeant  wrong.  Very  few  people  really  do 
mean  to  do  wrong, — ^in  a  deep  sense,  none;  They  only 
dont  know  what  they  are  about  Cain  did  not  mean  to 
do  wrong  when  he  killed  AbeL 

(Isabel  draws  a  deep  breath,  and  open»  her  eyes 
very  mde.) 

51.  No,  Isabel;  and  there  are  countless  Cains  among  us 
now,  who  kill  their  brothers  by  the 'score  a  day,  not  caily 
fcft  less  proTfKsation  than  Cain  had,  but  for  no  provocation, 
-**«Qd  merely  for  what  they  can  make  of  thdr  btmes, — ^yet 
do  not  think  they  are  doing  wrong  in  the  least.  Then 
sometimes  you  have  the  business  reversed,  as  over  in 
America  these  last  years,  where  you  have  seen  Abel  reso- 
lutely killing  Caiui  and  not  thii^jng  he  is  doing  wrong.^ 
The  great  difficulty  is  always  to  open  people's  eyes:  to 
touch  their  feelings,  and  break  their  hearts,  is  easy ;  the 
xlifficult  thing  is  to  break  their  heads.  What  does  it 
matter,  as  long  as  they  remain  stupid,  whether  you  change 
their  feelings  or  not  ?  You  cannot  be  always  at  their 
dbow  to  t^  them  what  is  right :  and  they  may  just  do  as 
wrong  as  before,  or  worse;  and  their  best  intentions  mer^ 
make  the  road  smooth  for  them, — ^you  know  where,  chil- 
dren. For  it  is  not  the  place  itself  that  is  paved  with 
th^n,  as  people  say  so  often.  You  cui't  pave  ^e  bottom- 
less pit;  but  you  may  the  road  to  it. 

May.  Wdfl,  but  if  people  do  as  well  as  they  can  see 
how,  surely  that  is  the  right  tm  them,  isn't  it? 

L.  No,  May,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  right  Is  rig^t,  and  wrong 
is  wrong.  It  is  only  the  fool  who  does  wrcmg,  and  says 
he   "did  it   for  the  best"'     And  if  there's   one   sort  of 

>  [Br  rcdening  to  the  North  ia  Abel  and  the  Sonth  u  Calu,  Rukin  ihowi 
that  fai*  general  •finmtfaie*  were  with  the  former;  but  he  drew  the  line  et  "the 
bejonet  point"  :  eee  Vol  XVH.  p^  432-433  n.] 

■  [On  this  puMge,  tee  the  Prebce ;  abore,  p.  804] 
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person  in  the  world  that  the  Bible  speaks  harder  ci  than 
uiother,  it  is  fools.  Their  particular  and  chief  way  of 
saying  "  Thete  is  no  God "  ^  is  this  of  declaring  that  what- 
ever their  "public  opinion"  may  be,  is  right;  and  that 
G^'s  opinion  is  of  no  consequence. 

62.  May.  But  surely  nobody  can  alwa3rs  know  what  is 
right? 

L,  Yes,  you  always  can,  for  to-day;  and  if  you  do 
what  you  see  of  it  to-day,  you  will  see  more  of  it,  and 
more  clearly,  to-morrow.  Here,  for  instance,  you  children 
are  at  school,  and  have  to  learn  Froich,  and  arithmetic, 
and  music,  uid  several  other  such  things.  That  is  your 
"  right "  for  the  present ;  the  "  right  "  f6r  us,  your  teachers, 
is  to  see  that  you  learn  as  much  as  you  can,  without 
spoiling  your  dinner,  jrour  sleep,  or  your  play;  and  that 
what  you  do  learn,  you  learn  well.  You  all  know  when 
you  learn  with  a  will,  and  when  you  dawdle.  There's  no 
doubt  of  conscience  about  that,  I  suppose  ? 

Violet.  No;  but  if  one  wuits  to  i«ad  an  amu^ng 
book,  instead  of  learning  one's  lesson  ? 

L.  You  don't  call  ti^at  a  "question,"  seriously,  Violet! 
You  are  then  merdy  deciding  whether  you  will  reso- 
lutely do  wrong  or  not. 

Maby.  But,  in  after  life,  how  many  fearful  difficulties 
may  arise,  however  one  tries  to  know  or  to  do  what  b 
right  1 

L.  You  are  much  too  sensible  a  girl,  Mary,  to  have  fdt 
that,  whatever  you  may  have  seen.  A  great  many  of 
young  ladies'  (Acuities  arise  from  their  falling  in  love 
with  a  wrong  perscm :  but  they  have  no  business  to  let 
themselves  fall  in  love,  till  they  know  he  is  the  right  one. 

Dora.  How  many  thousuids  ought  he  to  have  a 
year? 

L.  {disdaimng  reply).  There  are,  of  course,  certain 
crises  of  fortune  when  one  has  to  take  care  of  one-self; 

*  [Pnlnu  ziv,  1 ;  very  often  quoted  bj  RaiUii  (we  Oenenl  Index).] 
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and  mind  shrewdly  what  one  is  about.  There  is  never 
any  real  doubt  about  the  path,  but  you  may  have  to  walk 
very  slowly. 

58.  Maby.  And  if  one  is  forced  to  do  a  wioi^  thing 
by  some  one  who  has  authority  over  you  ? 

L.  My  dear,  no  one  can  be  forced  to  do  a  wrong 
thing,  for  the  guilt  is  in  the  will:  but  you  may  any  day 
be  forced  to  do  a  fatal  thing,  as  you  might  be  forced  to 
take  poison ;  the  remarkable  law  of  nature  in  such  cases 
being,  that  it  is  always  unforttmate  you  who  are  poisoned, 
and  not  the  po^on  who  gives  you  the  dose.  It  is  a  very 
strange  law,  but  it  »  a  law.  Nature  merely  sees  to  the 
canying  out  of  the  normal  operation  of  arsoiic.  She  never 
troubles  herself  to  ask  who  gave  it  you.  So  also  you  may 
be  starved  to  death,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  by  other 
people's  faults.  You  are,  on  the  whole,  very  good  childr^ 
sitting  here  to-day: — do  you  think  that  your  goodness 
comes  all  by  your  own  contriving  ?  or  that  you  are  gentle 
and  kind  because  your  dispositions  are  naturally  more  an- 
gelic tiian  those  of  the  poor  girls  who  are  playing,  with  wild 
eyes,  on  the  dustheaps  in  the  alleys  of  our  great  towns; 
and  who  will  one  day  fill  their  prisons, — or,  better,  their 
graves  ?  Heaven  only  knows  where  they,  and  we  who 
have  cast  them  there,  shall  stand  at  last  But  the  main 
judgment  question  will  be,  I  suppose,  for  all  (^  us,  "Did 
you  keep  a  good  heart  through  it?"  What  you  were, 
others  may  answer  for; — what  you  tried  to  be,  you  must 
answer  for  yourself.  Was  the  heart  pure  and  true— tell  us 
that? 

And  so  we  come  back  to  your  sorrowful  question, 
Lucilla,  which  I  put  aside  a  little  ago.  You  would  be 
a&aid  to  answer  that  your  heart  was  pure  and  true,  would 
not  you?^ 

Lucilla.  Yes,  indeed,  ar. 

L.  Because  you  have  been  taught  that  it  is  all  evil — 

>  [For  the  ■nthor'B  opinion  of  the  following  di»Iogae,  ms  tlw  hie&oe;  Aof, 
p.  HW.] 
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"only  evil  oontiniudly.'* *  Stunehow,  often  as  peo{de  ssy 
that,  they  never  seem,  to  me,  to  believe  it.  Do  you  realty 
believe  it  I 

LucuxA.  Yes,  sir;  I  hope  sa 

L.  That  you  have  an  entirely  bod  heart? 

LtJCiLLA  (a  Bttle  uncomfortable  at  the  subttitution  of  the 
monosyllabb  for  the  tUssyllable,  neverthele»s  persi^i^  in  her 
orthodoccy).  Yes,  sir. 

54.  L.  Morrie,  I  am  sure  you  are  tired;  I  never  like 
you  to  stay  when  you  are  tired ;  but,  you  know,  you  must 
not  play  with  the  kitten  while  we're  talking. 

Flobrie.  Oh  I  but  I'm  not  tired ;  and  I'm  only  nursing 
her.     Shell  be  asleep  in  my  lap  directly. 

L.  Stop  I  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  something  I  had  to 
show  you,  about  miDerals  that  are  like  hair.  I  want  a  luui 
out  of  Tittie's  tail 

Flobbee  {quite  rude,  in  her  surprise,  even  to  the  point 
oj  repeatinff  eccpressions).  Out  of  Tittie's  tail  I 

L.  Yes ;  a  brown  one :  Lucilla,  you  cui  get  at  the 
tip  ci  it  nicely,  under  Florrie's  ann ;  just  p^  one  out 
fOT  me. 

Lucilla.   Oh  1  but,  sir,  it  wiU  hurt  her  so  1 

L.  Never  mind;  she  can't  scratch  you  whUe  Fl<»Tie  is 
holding  her.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  you  had  better  pull 
out  twa 

Lucnj.A.  But  then  she  may  scratch  Florriel  and  it  will 
hurt  her  so,  sir  I  if  you  only  want  brown  hairs,  wouldn't  two 
of  mine  do  ? 

L.  Would  you  really  rather  pull  out  your  own  than 
Tittie's? 

LiTciLLA.  Oh,  of  course,  if  mine  will  da 
•   L.  But  that's  very  wicked,  Lucilla  I 

Lucilla.  Wicked,  sir? 

L.  Yes ;  if  your  heart  was  not  so  bad,  you  would  mudi 
rather  pull  all  the  cat's  hairs  out,  than  one  of  your  own. 

>  [Geoeda  ri.  «.] 
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Lucille  Oh  I  but,  sir,  I  didn't  mean  bad  like  that. 

55.  L.  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  told.  Lucilla,  yon 
would  like  to  tie  a  kettle  to  Tittie's  tail,  and  hunt  her 
round  the  playground. 

Lucilla.  Indeed,  I  should  not,  sir. 

L.  That's  not  true,  Lucilla ;  you  know  it  cannot  be. 

Lucilla.  Sir? 

L.  Certainly  it  is  not; — how  can  you  possibly  vpesk 
any  truth  out  of  such  a  heart  as  you  have?  It  is  wholly 
deceitful. 

Lucilla.  Oh  I  no,  no ;  I  don't  mean  that  wi^ :  I  don't 
mean  that  it  makes  me  tell  lies,  quite  out 

L.  Only  that  it  tells  lies  within  you  ? 

Lucilla.  Yes. 

L.  Then,  outade  of  it,  you  know  what  is  true,  and 
say  so;  and  I  may  trust  the  outside  of  your  herat;  but 
within,  it  is  ail  foid  and  &lse.     Is  that  the  way? 

LuciiXA.  I  suppose  so:  I  don't  understand  it,  quite. 

L.  There  is  no  occasion  for  understanding  it;  but  do 
you  feel  it  ?  Are  you  sure  that  your  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  ? ' 

Lucilla  {much  relieved  by  fining  herself  aitumg  phrases 
vjitk  which  the  is  acqiudnted).  Yes,  sir.     I'm  sure  of  that. 

L.  (pensively).  I'm  sorry  for  it,  Lucilla. 

Lucilla.  So  am  I,  indeed. 

L.  What  are  you  sorry  with,  Ludlla? 

Lucilla.  Sorry  with,  sir? 

L.  Yes ;  I  mean,  where  do  you  feel  sorry  ?  in  your 
feet? 

Lucilla  {laughiTtg  a  Uttle).  No,  sir,  of  course. 

L.  In  your  shoulders,  then? 

Lucilla.  No,  sir. 

L.  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  Because,  I  fear,  sorrow  in 
the  Moulders  would  not  be  worth  much. 

Lucilla.  I  suppose  I  feel  it  in  my  heart,  if  I  really 
am  sorry. 

1  [Jenmi&h  xvii.  ».] 
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L.  If  you  leally  are  I  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  sure  you  are  utterly  wicked,  and  yet  do  not  care? 

LcciLLA.  No,  indeed;  I  have  cried  about  it  often. 

L.  Well,  then,  you  are  sorry  in  your  heart? 

LuciLLA.  Yes,  when  the  sorrow  is  worth  anything. 

L.  Even  if  it  be  not,  it  cannot  be  anywhere  else  but 
there.  It  is  not  the  crystalline  lens  of  your  eyes  which 
is  sorry,  when  you  cry? 

LirciiXA.  No,  or,  of  course. 

L.  Then,  have  you  two  hearts ;  one  of  which  is  wicked, 
and  the  other  grieved?  or  b  one  side  of  it  sorry  for  the 
other  side? 

56.  LuciLiJi  (weary  of  cross-examnation  and  a  little 
vexed).  Indeed,  sir,  you  know  I  can't  understand  it;  but 
you  know  how  it  is  written — "  another  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind." ' 

L.  Yes,  Lucilla,  I  know  how  it  is  written;  but  I  do 
not  see  that  it  will  hdp  us  to  know  that,  if  we  neither 
understand  what  is  written,  nor  feel  it.  And  you  will 
not  get  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  one  verse,  if,  as  soon 
as  you  are  puzzled  by  it,  you  escape  to  another,  introduc- 
ing three  new  words — "  law,"  "  members,"  and  "  mind " ; 
not  one  of  which  you  at  present  know  the  meaning  of; 
and  respecting  which,  you  probably  never  will  be  much 
wiser;  since  men  like  Montesquieu  and  Locke'  have  q>eait 
great  part  of  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  explain  two 
of  them. 

Ldcilla.  Oh  I  please,  sir,  ask  somebody  else. 

L.  If  I  thought  any  one  else  could  answer  better  than 
you,  Lucilla,  I  would:  but  suppose  I  try,  instead,  myself 
to  explain  yoiu*  feelings  to  you? 

Lucilla.  Oh,  yes ;  please  do. 

L.  Mind,  I  say  your  "feelings,"  not  your  "belief."    For 
I  cannot  undertake  to  explain  anybody's  belie&.      Still  I 
■  TiL  as.} 


VoL  hi, . 

doe*  not  •bewnara  ref«r.] 


tFor  vthar  referencM  to  Locke's  Bmbv  conetnang  Hwaan  UndtrttaitUt^,  wt» 
II.  p.  9^  and  Vol.  XVII.  p.  612.  To  MontMquieu'i  EtprU  dw  LoU  Ruikln 
not  slMWliara  rofvr.] 
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must  try  s  little,  first,  to  explain  the  belief  also,  because  I 
want  to  draw  it  to  some  issue.  As  &r  as  I  understand 
what  jou  say,  or  any  one  else,  taught  as  you  have  been 
taught,  sa^  on  this  matter, — you  think  that  there  is  an 
external  goodness,  a  whited-sepulchre  kind  of  goodness, 
vrtiich  appears  beautiful  outwardly,  but  ts  within  full  of 
uncleanness : '  a  deep  secret  guilt,  chP  which  we  oursdves  are 
not  sensible ;  and  which  can  only  be  seen  by  the  Maker  of 
us  all.     {Approving  muirmura  from  a/udience.) 

L.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul? 

(Looked  Tiotes  of  iTUerrogation.) 
L.  A  skull,  for  instance,  is  not  a  beautiful  thing? 

{Grave  faces,   signifying    "  Certainly    not,"    and 
"  What  neait?") 
L.  And  if  you  ail  could  see  in  each  other,  with  clew 
eyes,  whatever  God  sees  beneath  those  fair  faces  of  yours, 
you  would  not  like  it? 

{Mvrvmred  "No's") 
L.  Nor  would  it  be  good  for  you? 

{Silence.) 
L.  The    probability    being,    that    what    God    does    not 
allow  jrou  to  see,  He  does  not  wish  you  to  see ;  nor  even 
to  think  of? 

{Silence  prolonged.) 
ff7.  L.  It  would  not  at  all  be  good  for  you,  for  in- 
stance, whenever  you  were  washing  your  fkces,  and  Inraid- 
ing  your  hair,  to  be  thinking  of  the  shapes  of  the  jawbones, 
and  of  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  jag$^  sutures 
of  the  scalp  ? 

{Resolutely  whispered  "No's") 
Lf.  Still  less,  to  see  through  a  clear  glass  the  daily  pro- 
cesses of  nourishment  and  decay  'i 
{No.) 
L.  Still  less,  if  instead  of  merely  inferior  and  prepara- 
tory conditions  of  structure,  as  in  the  skeleton,^-or  inferior 

>  [8m  Mktthvw  xxliL  27.] 
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offices  of  structure,  as  in  operations  of  life  and  deaths- 
there  woe  actual  disease  in  the  body;  ghastly  and  dzead- 
fiiL  You  would  try  to  cure  it;  but  having  takai  sudi 
oaeasuies  as  were  necessary,  you  would  not  think  the  oue 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  perpetually  watching  the  wounds, 
or  thinking  of  them.  Chi  the  contrary,  you  would  be 
thankful  for  every  moment  of  forgetfulness :  as,  in  daify 
health,  you  must  be  thankful  that  your  M^er  has  veiled 
whatever  is  fearful  in  your  frame  under  a  sweet  and  mani- 
fest beauty;  and  has  made  it  your  duly,  and  your  only 
safety,  to  rejoice  in  that,  both  in  yoursdf  and  in  others: — 
not  indeed  concealing,  or  refiising  to  believe  in  sidmess,  if 
it  come;  but  neva  dwelling  on  it. 

Now,  your  wisdom  and  duty  touching  soul-sickness  are 
just  the  same.  Ascertain  clearly  what  is  wrong  with  you; 
and  so  far  as  you  know  any  means  of  mending  it,  take 
those  means,  and  have  done;  when  you  are  examining 
yourself,  never  call  yourself  merely  a  "  sinner ";  that  is 
very  cheap  abuse,  and  utterly  useless.  You  may  even  get 
to  like  it,  and  be  proud  of  it.  But  call  yourself  a  liar,  a 
coward,  a  sluggard,  a  ^utton,  or  an  evU-eyed,  jealous 
wretch,  if  you  indeed  find  yourself  to  be  in  any  wise  any 
of  these.  Take  steady  means  to  check  yourself  in  what- 
ever &ult  you  have  ascertained,  and  justly  accused  yourself 
of.  And  as  soon  as  you  are  in  active  way  of  mending, 
you  wiU  be  no  more  inclined  to  moan  over  an  undefined 
corruption.  For  the  rest,  you  will  find  it  less  easy  to  up- 
root feults,  than  to  choke  them  by  gaining  virtues.  Do 
not  think  of  your  faults;  still  less  of  others'  faults:  in 
every  person  who  axnes  near  you,  look  for  what  is  good 
and  strong:  honour  that;  rejoice  in  it;  and,  as  you  can, 
try  to  imitate  it:  and  your  &ults  will  drop  off,  like  dead 
leaves,  when  their  time  comes.  If,  on  looking  back,  your 
whole  life  should  seem  rugged  as  a  palm  tree  stem ;  still, 
never  mind,  so  long  as  it  has  been  growing;  and  has 
its  grand  green  shade  of  leaves,  and  weight  of  honeyed 
fruit,  at  top.     And  even  if  you  cannot  find  much  good  in 
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yourself  at  last,  think  that  it  does  not  much  matter  to  the 
universe  either  what  you  were,  or  are;  think  how  many 
people  are  noble,  if  you  cannot  be;  and  rejoice  in  tkdr 
nobleness.  An  immense  quantity  of  modem  confesdon  of 
sin,  even  when  honest,  is  merely  a  sickly  egotism;  which 
will  rather  gloat  over  its  own  evil,  than  lose  the  centra- 
lisation of  its  interest  in  itself. 

58.  Mary.  But  thm,  if  we  ought  to  forget  oursdves 
so  much,  how  did  the  old  Greek  proverb  "Know  thyself"' 
come  to  be  so  hi^y  esteemed  ? 

L.  My  dear,  it  is  the  proverb  of  proverbs ; — Apollo's 
proverb,  and  the  sun's ; — but  do  you  think  you  can  know 
yourself  by  looking  tn/o  yourself?  Never.  You  can  know 
what  you  are,  only  by  looking  out  of  yourself.  Measure 
your  own  powers  with  those  of  others;  compare  your  own 
interests  with  those  of  others;  try  to  understand  what  you 
appear  to  them,  as  well  as  what  they  appear  to  you;  and 
judge  of  yourselves,  in  all  things,  relatively  and  subordin- 
ately ;  not  positively :  starting  always  with  a  wholesome 
conviction  of  the  probability  that  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticular about  you.  For  instance,  some  of  you  perhaps 
think  you  can  write  poetry.  Dwell  on  your  own  feelings 
and  doings;  —  and  you  will  soon  think  yourselves  Tenth 
Muses ;  but  frarget  your  own  feelings ;  and  try,  instead,  to 
understand  a  line  or  two  of  Chaucer  or  Dante:  and  you 
will  soon  b^in  to  feel  yourselves  veiy  foolish  giris — ^«4iich 
is  much  like  the  fact. 

So,  something  which  befidls  you  may  seem  a  great 
misfortune; — ^you  meditate  over  its  effects  on  you  person- 
ally; and  begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  chastisement,  or  a 
warning,  or  a  this  or  that  or  the  other  of  profound  signifi- 
cance ;  and  that  all  the  angels  in  heaven  have  left  their 
business  for  a  little  while,  that  they  may  watch  its  effects 
on  your  mind.     But  give  up  this  egotistic  indulgence  of 

■  [For  anotbar  nference  to  Uiii— tiie  oldeat  dictum  of  philowphy  on  record,  md 
thongbt  M  highl;  of  that  it  wu  vna  attribated  to  tbs  oraclo  of  Apollo- k» 
jeagff*  St^,  g|  22,  2aL] 
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your  foncy;  examine  a  little  what  misfortunes,  greater  a 
thousandfold,  are  happening,  every  second,  to  twenty  tiines 
worthier  persons:  and  your  self-consciousness  will  change 
into  pity  and  humility ;  and  you  will  know  yourself,  so 
far  as  to  understand  that  "there  hath  nothing  taken  thee 
but  what  is  common  to  man."^ 

59.  Now,  Lucilla,  these  are  the  practical  conclusions 
which  any  person  of  sense  would  arrive  at,  suppc^ing  the 
texts  which  relate  to  the  inner  evil  of  the  heart  were  as 
many,  and  as  prominrait,  as  they  are  often  supposed  to  be 

1  [I  Corinthiaiu  x.  13.    From  ttiii  point  to  tlie  end  of  the  lectuie  then  ii  i 
different  fuaam  in  the  MS.,  u  foUowt : — 

"  Mart.  Bnt  tluit  i*  rery  dreadful. 

h.  Vwf  inmittil  indeed,  my  dear.  The  world  is  no  pkce  to  lire  in 
dread  leailjr. 

Habt.  But  it  leeme  u  if  one  oould  hardlj  lire  in  it  at  ■!!,  if  m* 
thought  such  thinga, 

L.  You  hive  no  bosinew  to  think  them ;  hut  to  know  them,  and  deal 
with  them  Tigoronaly.  As  for  their  being  too  dreadAiI  &cta  to  &m — perlup 
— if  people  knew  them  a  little  better,  they  might  not  ipend  their  whole  d*f 
■O  plaeidl)^  (or  ^talantly,  ai  the  case  may  Iw)  at  croquet ;  but  it  will  H 
^  long-  while  belore  you  can  make  anybody  aerioualy  uncomfortable  aboot 
their  Deatiaiei,  much  lese  about  thdr  Deeds,  whidi  are  the  Seedi  of  DwtiiiT- 

Mart.  Bnt  then  we  cannot,  lurely,  luffer  in  the  end  for  the  fnha  of 
otbenP 

L.  I  IfDow  nothing  either  of  endi  or  beginnings,  my  dear ;  bnt  I  kni)' 
that  our  &ultB  would  be  of  amall  conaequence — if  othera  did  tut  info 
for  them.  Bnt  thus  you  know  it  is  all  fair  exchange;  we  are  helped  bj 
the  virtue  of  other  men,  as  much  aa  we  are  hurt  by  their  ain.  Tbt 
cryatala  will  tell  oa  a  great  deal  about  thia  too,  if  we  like  to  look  at  them. 
The  wicked  ones  quarrel  with  and  hurt  the  good  onea,  juat  as  bumu 
creatures  do. 

Mabt.  Are  there  wicked  cryatala,  then? 

L.  Certainly,  aa  there  are  right-nunded  ones.  What  are  all  theae  thick, 
stupid,  diiturbed,  halMead,  back-.gTOwjng  things  I've  been  ahowing  yon  but 
wiclced  crystal! ;  and  a  fine  lifis  they  lead  the  better  onea  that  get  ammg 
them.  Not  but  that  sometimes  the  high-e|Hrited  cryatals  quarrel  a  little  ton 
1  think  sometimes  the  Harts  Demons  set  them  on  at  cAck  other,  and  take 
aa  much  delight  in  eryatal-fighting  aa  English  gentlemen  used  to  do  in 
cock-fighting. 

Isabel.  Oh,  but  let  vs  see  how  ther  fight. 

I..  Yes,  of  coune,  you  girls  will  like  Uie  fighting  cryatals  better  thao 
the  peaceable  ones,  eren  though  they  have  not  red  coata  nor  feathers  in 
their  hata.  It  must  be  for  to-morrow  however.  The  maliee  of  eryatilti 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  more  various  than  their  virtue,  and  crystallue 
treacheries  and  hypocrisiea  may  rival  those  of  better  animated  Dust  "* 
have  had  to-day  oar  school  for  morals ;  to-morrow,  and  I  am  afraid  yoK 
will  like  it  best,  we  shall  have  the  School  for  Scandal. 

(Uie  Audience,  athamed  to  exprtu  thtir  tati*fhetion,  retire  tiknllli 
wUh  tparkting  ^jm».)"] 
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fay  careless  readers.  But  the  way  in  which  commmi  people 
read  their  Bibles  is  just  like  the  way  that  the  old  monks 
thought  hedgehogs  ate  grapes.^  Tb^  rolled  themselves 
(it  was  said),  over  and  over,  where  the  grapes  lay  on  the 
ground.  Wluit  fruit  stuck  to  their  spines,  they  carried  off, 
and  ate.  So  your  hedgehoggy  readers  roll  themselves  over 
and  over  their  Bibles,  and  declare  that  whatever  sticks  to 
their  own  seines  is  Scripture;  and  that  nothing  else  is. 
But  you  can  only  get  the  skins  of  the  texts  that  way.  If 
you  want  their  juice,  you  must  press  them  in'  cluster. 
Now,  the  clustered  texts*  about  the  human  heart  insist, 
as  a  body,  not  on  any  inherent  corruption  in  all-  hearts, 
but  on  the  terrific  distinction  between  the  bad  and  the 
good  ones.  "  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his 
heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good;  and  an  evil  man, 
out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
eviL"^  "They  on  the  rock  are  they  which,  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep  it."  "De- 
light thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  ^ve  thee  the  de- 
sires of  thine  heart"  "The  wicked  have  bent  their  bow, 
that  they  may  privily  shoot  at  him  that  is  upright  in 
heart"  And  so  on;  ibey  are  countless,  to  the  same  effect. 
And,  for  all  of  us,  the  question  is  not  at  all  to  ascertain 
how  much  or  how  little  corruption  there  is  in  human 
nature ;  but  to  ascertain  whether,  out  of  all  the  mass 
of  that  nature,  we  are  of  the  sheep  or  the  goat  breed ; 
whether  we  are  people  of  upri^t  heart,  being  shot  at, 
or  people  of  crooked  heart,  shooting.  And,  of  all  the 
texts  bearing  on  the  subject,  this,  which  is  a  quite  simple 
and  practical  order,  is  the  one  you  have  chiefly  to  hold  in 
mind.  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life." 

'  [Sm  Fort  Gavigera,  Letter  30,  where  Rnakin  refin  to  thii  fattge  and  atatM 
the  point  leia  laetkphuricallj ;  compare  abo  jHtne  and  Tide,  g  37  (Vol.  XVII. 
p.  36p>] 

*  [See  the  note  on  the  next  page.] 

'  [Metthew  xiL  36.  The  following  references  are  to  Luke  viii.  IS;  Pntlm* 
xxzru.  4;  Pnlnie  xi.  2;  Prorerb*  ir.  23;  Matthew  zii.  44.  4«.] 
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LCCIU.A.  And  yet,  how  inccmsistent  the  texts  seen  I  ^ 

L.  Nonsense,  Lucilla  1  do  you  think  the  universe  is 
bound  to  look  consistent  to  a  girl  of  fifteen?  Look  up 
at  your  own  room  window; — you  can  just  see  it  frcMn 
where  you  sit.  I'm  ghid  that  it  is  left  open,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  on  so  fine  a  day.  But  do  you  see  what  a  black 
spot  it  looks,  ia  the  sun-lighted  wall? 

Lucilla.  Yes,  it  loc^  as  black  as  ink. 

L.  Yet  you  know  it  is  a  very  bri^^t  room  whm  you 
are  inside  of  it;  quite  as  bright  as  there  is  any  occasion 
fw  it  to  be,  that  its  little  lady  may  see  to  keep  it  tidy. 
Well,  it  is  reiy  probable,  also,  that  if  you  could  look  into 
your  heart  tram  the  sun's  point  of  view,  it  might  appear 
a  very  black  hole  to  you  indeed:  nay,  the  sun  may  some- 
times think  good  to  tell  you  that  it  looks  so  to  Hint; 
but  He  will  come  into  it,  and  make  it  very  cheerful  for 
you,  for  all  that,  if  you  d<»i't  put  the  shutters  up.  And 
the  one  question  for  you,  remembo*,  is  not  "  dark  or 
light?"  but  "tidy  or  untidy?"  Look  well  to  your  sweep- 
ing and  garnishing;  and  be  sure  it  is  only  tiie  banished 
spirit,  or  some  of  the  seven  wickeder  ones  at  his  back, 
who  will  still  whisper  to  you  that  it  is  all  black. 

I  [On  tin  appkrant  iucouBiBtencr  of  Bible  tnU,  sm  a  pui^  from  Ruoldn'* 
4iu7  glran  in  vol.  V.  pp.  lill-iT.,  mnd  compara  Vol  XII,  pp.  £61-663.] 
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LECTURE  VI 

CHYSTAL  QUAKRELS 

Full  eoitclaoe,  m  Schoolroom.  There  hat  been  a  gome  at  crydalluaiion  in  the 
mommg,  qf  tvluck  variout  aocowU  hat  to  he  rendered.  In  parlkular,  every- 
hodjf  hat  to  explim  iohg  they  mere  aimayt  lokere  they  were  not  intended  to  be. 

60.  L.  {having  received  and  considered  the  report).  You 
have  got  on  pretty  well,  children :  but  you  know  these 
were  easy  figures  you  have  been  trying.  Wait  till  I  have 
drawn  you  out  the  plans  of  some  crystals  of  snow  1 

Maby.  I  don't  think  those  will  be  the  most  diffimilt: 
they  are  so  beautiful  that  we  shall  remember  our  places 
better;  and  then  they  are  all  regulw,  and  in  stars;  it  is 
those  twisty  obhque  ones  we  are  afraid  of. 

L.  Read  Carlyle's  account  of  the  battle  of  Leuthen, 
and  learn  Friedrich's  "oUique  order."  You  will  "get  it 
done  for  (mce,  I  think,  provided  you  can  march  as  a  pair 
of  compasses  would."*  But  remember,  when  you  can  con- 
struct the  most  difficult  single  figures,  you  have  only 
learned  haJf  the  game — nothing  so  much  as  the  half,  in- 
deed, as  the  crystals  themseh'es  play  it. 

Mary.  Indeed ;  what  else  is  there  ? 

L.  It  is  seldom  that  any  mineral  crystallises  alone. 
Usually  two  or  three,  under  quite  different  crystalline  laws, 
form  t(^;ether.  Th^  do  this  absolutely  witiiout  flaw  or 
feult,  when  they  are  in  fine  temper :  and  observe  what 
tills  signifies.  It  signifies  that  the  two,  or  more,  minerals 
of  different  natures  agree,  som^ow,  between  themselves, 
how  much  space  each  will  want;  —  agree  which  of  them 

>  [FHtMck,  bMk  x?iU.  di.  X. 
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shall  give  way  to  the  other  at  their  junction;  or  in  yibat 
measure  each  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  other's  shape! 
And  then  each  takes  its  permitted  shape,  and  allotted  share 
of  space;  yielding,  or  being  yielded  to,  as  it  builds,  till 
each  ciystal  has  fitted  itself  perfectly  and  gracefully  to  its 
differently-natured  neighbour.  So  that,  in  order  to  practise 
this,  in  even  the  simplest  terms,  you  must  divide  into  two 
parties,  wearing  diiFerent  colours;  each  must  choose  a 
different  figure  to  construct ;  and  you  must  form  one  of 
these  figures  through  the  other,  both  going  on  at  the  same 
time. 

61.  Mary.  I  think  toe  may,  perhaps,  manage  it;  but 
I  cannot  at  all  understand  how  the  crystals  do.  It  seems 
to  imply  so  much  preconcerting  of  plan,  and  so  mucb 
giving  way  to  each  other,  as  if  they  really  were  living. 

L.  Yes,  it  implies  both  concurrence  and  compromise, 
rc^fulating  all  wilfulness  of  design :  and,  more  curiously 
stm,  the  crystals  do  not  always  give  way  to  each  othei. 
Th^  show  exacUy  the  same  varieties  of  temper  that 
human  creatures  might.  Sometimes  they  yield  the  required 
place  with  perfect  grace  and  courtesy;  forming  fentastic, 
but  exquisitely  finished,  groups:  and  sometimes  they  will 
not  yield  at  all;  but  fight  furiously  for  their  places,  losing 
all  shape  and  honour,  ^d  even  their  own  likeness,  in  the 
contest 

Maby.  But  is  not  that  wholly  wonderful  ?  How  it  is 
that  one  never  sees  it  spoken  of  in  books  ? 

L.  The  scientific  men  are  all  busy  in  determining  the 
constant  laws  under  which  the  struggle  takes  place;  these 
indefinite  humours  of  the  elements  are  of  no  interest  to 
them.  And  imscientific  people  rarely  give  thranselves  the 
trouble  of  thinking  at  all,  when  they  look  at  stones.  Not 
that  it  is  of  much  use  to  think ;  the  more  one  thinks,  the 
m(H«  one  is  puzzled. 

62.  Maby.  Surely  it  is  more  wonderful  than  anything 
in  botany? 

L.    Everything  has  its   own  wonders;    but,  given  the 
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nature  of  the  plant,  it  is  easier  to  understand  what  a 
flower  will  do,  and  why  it  does  it,  than,  given  anything 
we  as  yet  know  of  stone-nature,  to  understand  what  a 
crystal  will  do,  and  why  it  does  it.  You  at  cmce  admit 
a  kind  of  volition  and  choice,  in  the  flower;  but  we  u« 
not  accustomed  to  attribute  anything  of  the  kind  to  the 
crystal.  Yet  there  is,  in  reality,  more  likeness  to  some 
conditions  of  human  fieeling  among  stones  than  amoug 
plants.  There  is  a  far  greater  difference  between  kindly- 
tempered  and  ill-tempered  crystals  of  the  same  mineral, 
than  between  any  two  specimens  of  the  same  flower:  and 
the  friendships  and  wars  of  crystals  depend  more  definitely 
and  curiously  on  their  varieties  of  disposition,  than  any  as- 
sociations of  flowers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  good  garnet, 
living  with  good  mica ;  <Hie  rich  red,  and  the  other  silver 
white:  the  mica  leaves  exactly  room  enough  for  the  garnet 
to  crystallise  comfortably  in;  and  the  garnet  lives  happily 
in  its  little  white  house;  fitted  to  it,  hke  a  pholas  in  its 
ceU.  But  here  are  wicked  garnets  living  with  wicked  mica. 
See  what  ruin  they  make  of  each  other  I  You  cumot  tell 
which  is  which ;  the  garnets  look  hke  dull  red  stains  on 
the  crumbling  stone.  By  the  way,  I  never  could  und^- 
stand,  if  St  Gothard  is  a  real  saint,'  why  he  can't  keep  his 
garnets  in  better  order.  These  are  all  under  his  care;  but 
I  suppose  there  are  too  many  of  them  for  him  to  look 
after.     The  streets  of  Airolo  are  paved  with  them. 

May.  Paved  with  garnets? 

68.  L.  With  mica-slate  and  garnets;  I  broke  this  bit 
out  of  a  paving  stone.  Now  garnets  and  mica  are  natural 
friends,  and  generally  fond  of  each  other;  but  you  see  how 
they  quarrel  when  they  are  ill  brought  up.  So  it  is  always. 
Good  crystals  are  friendly  with  almost  all  other  good 
crystals,   however  little  they  chance  to  see  of  each  other, 

'  [Tlia  origin  of  tha  luuiia  of  the  St.  Gothard  Phm  ia  nncartaln,  but  probMy 
it  ia  derived  from  St  Godehwdiu,  Bishop  of  Hild«beim  (1038);  in  Iiii  honour 
the  «bbota  of  Dinentit  had  raised  •  chapel  on  the  mountain  (see  Brvckedon's 
Ptutm  ^(jU  A^,  roL  i.  p.  60).] 
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or  however  opposite  their  habits  may  be;  while  wicked 
crystals  quarrel  with  one  anothn,  though  they  may  be 
exactly  alike  in  habits,  uid  see  each  other  continually. 
And  of  course  the  wicked  crystals  quarrel  with  the  good 
ones. 

Isabel.  Then  do  the  good  ones  get  angry? 

L.  No,  never;  they  attend  to  their  own  woik  and  life; 
and  live  H  as  well  as  they  can,  though  they  are  alwa3rs  the 
sufferers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  rock-crystal  of  the  purest 
race  and  finest  temper,  who  was  bom,  unhappily  for  him, 
in  a  bad  neighbourhood,  near  Beaufort  in  Savoy;*  and  he 
has  had  to  fight  with  vile  calcareous  mud  all  his  life.  See 
here,  whoa  he  was  but  a  child,  it  came  down  on  him,  and 
nearly  buried  him ;  a  weaker  crystal  would  have  died  in 
despair;  but  he  only  gathered  himself  together,  like  Har- 
cules  agunst  the  serpents,  and  threw  a  layer  of  crystal 
over  the  day;  conquered  it, — imprisoned  it, — and  lived  oa 
Then,  when  he  was  a  little  older,  came  more  clay;  and 
{KHired  itself  upon  him  here,  at  the  side;  and  he  has  laid 
crystal  ov»  that,  and  lived  on,  in  his  purity.  Thra  the 
clay  came  on  at  his  angles,  and  tried  to  cover  them,  and 
round  them  away ;  but  upon  that  he  threw  out  buttress- 
crystals  at  his  angles,  all  as  true  to  his  own  central  line  as 
dmpels  round  a  cathedral  apse ;  and  clustered  them  round 
the  clay ;  and  conquered  it  again.  At  last  the  clay  came 
on  at  his  summit,  and  tried  to  blunt  his  summit ;  but  he 
could  not  endure  that  for  an  instant;  and  left  his  flanks 
all  rough,  but  pure;  and  fought  the  clay  at  his  crest,  and 
built  crest  over  crest,  and  peak  over  peak,  till  the  clay 
surrendered  at  last;  and  here  is  his  summit,  smooth  and 
pure,  terminating  a  pyramid  of  altemate  clay  and  crystal, 
half  a  foot  high  t 

Lilt.  Oh,  how  nice  of  him  I  What  a  dear,  brave 
crystal  I  But  I  can't  bear  to  see  his  flanks  all  broken,  and 
the  clay  within  tiiem. 

>  [St  Hudnie  de  BcBulbrt,  altont  twelye  milM  north-eaat  of  Albwtrllle.] 
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64.  L.  Yes;  it  was  an  evil  chance  6xt  him,  the  hang 
bom  to  such  contention;  there  are  some  enemies  so  base 
that  even  to  hold  them  captive  is  s  kind  of  dishonour. 
But  look,  here  has  been  quite  a  diflPerent  kind  of  struggle: 
the  adverse  power  has  been  more  orderly,  and  has  fought 
the  pure  ciystal  in  ruiks  as  firm  as  its  own.  This  is  not 
mere  rage  and  impediment  of  crowded  evil:  here  is  a  dis- 
ciplined hostility;  army  against  army. 

Lily.  Oh,  but  this  is  much  more  beautiful  I 

L.  Yes,  for  both  lite  elements  have  true  virtue  in 
them ;  it  is  a  pi^  they  are  at  war,  but  they  war  grandly. 

Maby.  But  is  this  the  same  clay  as  in  the  otbw 
ciystal? 

L.  I  used  the  word  clay  for  shortness.  In  both,  the 
enemy  is  really  limestone;  but  in  the  first,  disordered,  and 
mixed  with  true  clay ;  while,  here,  it  is  nearly  pure,  and 
crystallises  into  its  own  primitive  form,  the  obfique  six- 
sided  one,  which  you  know;  and  out  of  these  it  makes 
r^:iments ;  and  then  squares  of  the  r^^ents,  and  so 
charges  the  rock  crystal,  literally  in  square  against  column. 

Isabel.  Please,  please,  let  me  see.  And  what  does  the 
rock  crystal  do? 

L.  The  rock  crystal  seems  able  to  do  nothing.  The 
calcite  cuts  it  through  at  every  charge.  Look  here, — and 
here  I  The  loveliest  crystal  in  the  whole  group  is  hewn 
&irly  into  two  pieces. 

Isabel.  Oh,  dear  I  but  is  the  calcite  harder  than  the 
crystal  then? 

L.  No,  softer.     Very  much  softer. 

Maky.  But  then,  how  can  it  possibly  cut  the  crystal  ? 

65.  L.  It  did  not  really  cut  it,  thou^  it  passes  throu^ 
it.  The  two  were  formed  together,  as  I  told  you ;  but  no 
(me  knows  how.  Still,  it  is  strange  that  this  hard  qaartt 
has  in  all  cases  a  good-natured  way  with  it,  of  yielding  to 
everything  else.  All  sorts  of  soft  things  make  nests  for 
themselves  in  it;  and  it  never  makes  a  nest  for  itself  m 
anything.     It  has  all  the  rou^^  outnde  work;  and  every 
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sort  of  cowardly  uid  weak  mineral  can  shelter  Itself  within 
it.  Look ;  these  are  hexagonal  plates  of  mica ;  if  th^  were 
outside  of  this  crystal  they  would  break,  like  burnt  pi^; 
but  they  are  inside  of  it, — nothing  can  hurt  them,— the 
crystal  has  taken  them  into  its  very  heart,  keeping  all  their 
ddicate  edges  as  sharp  as  if  they  were  under  water,  instead 
of  bathed  in  rock.  Here  is  a  piece  of  branched  silver: 
you  can  bend  it  with  a  touch  of  your  finger,  but  the  stamp 
of  its  every  fibre  is  on  the  rock  in  iHiich  it  lay,  as  if  the 
quartz  had  been  as  soft  as  wooL 

Lily.  Oh,  the  good,  good  quartz  I  But  does  it  never 
get  inside  of  anything? 

L.  As  it  is  a  little  Irish  girl  who  asks,  I  may  periu^s 
answer,  without  being  laughed-  at,  that  it  gets  inside  of 
itself  sometimes.  But  I  don't  remember  seeing  quartz 
make  a  nest  for  itself  In  anjrthmg  else. 

66.  Isabel.  Please,  there  was  something  I  heard  you 
talking  about,  last  term,  with  Miss  Mary.  I  was  at  my 
lessons,  but  I  heard  something  about  nests ;  and  I  thou^t 
it  was  birds'  nests ;  and  I  couldn't  help  listening ;  and  then, 
I  remember,  it  was  about  "  nests  of  quartz  in  granite."  1 
remember,  because  I  was  so  disappointed! 

L.  Yes,  moime,  you  remember  quite  ri^tly ;  but  I  cant 
tell  you  about  those  nests  to-day,  nor  p^haps  to-mwrow: 
but  there's  no  contradiction  between  my  saying  then,  aod 
now;  I  will  show  you  that  there  is  not,  some  day.  WHl 
you  trust  me  meanwhile? 

Isabel.  Won't  II 

L.  Well,  then,  look,  lastly,  at  this  piece  of  coutte^  in 
quartz ;  it  is  on  a  small  scale,  but  wonderfully  pretty.  Here 
is  nobly  horn  quartz  living  with  a  green  mineral,  called 
ei^dote;  and  they  are  immense  friends.  Now,  you  see,  a 
ccnnparatively  large  and  strong  quarte-oystal,  and  a  voy 
weak  and  slender  little  one  of  epidote,  have  begun  to  grow, 
dose  by  each  other,  and  sloping  unluckily  towards  each 
other,  so  that  at  last  they  meet.  They  cannot  go  oa 
growing  together;  the  quarte  crystal  is  fire  times  as  tbidc 
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and  more  than  twenty  times  as  strong,*  as  the  epidote ;  but 
he  stops  at  once,  just  in  the  very  crowning  moment  of  his 
life,  when  he  is  building  his  own  summit  I  He  lets  the 
pale  little  iilm  of  epidote  grow  right  past  him ;  stopping  his 
own  summit  for  it;  and  he  never  himself  grows  any  more. 

67.  Lily  {after  tome  »lence  of  wonder).  But  is  the 
quartz  never  wicked  then? 

L.  Yes,  but  the  wickedest  quartz  seems  good-natured 
compared  to  other  things.  Here  are  two  very  character- 
istic examples;  one  is  good  quartz,  living  with  good  pearl- 
spar,  and  the  other,  wicked  quartz,  living  with  wicked 
pearl-spar.  In  both,  the  quartz  yields  to  the  soft  carbonate 
of  iron ;  but,  in  the  first  piece,  the  iron  takes  only  what 
it  needs  of  room;  and  is  inserted  into  the  planes  of  the 
rock  crystal  with  such  precision,  that  you  must  break  it 
away  before  you  can  tell  whether  it  really  penetrates  the 
quartz  or  not;  while  the  crystals  of  iron  are  perfectly 
formed,'  and  have  a  lovely  bloom  on  their  surfiwe  besides. 
But  here,  when  the  two  minerals  quarrel,  the  unhappy 
quartz  has  all  its  surfaces  jagged  and  torn  to  pieces;  and 
there  is  not  a  single  iron  crystal  whose  shape  you  can 
completely  trace.  But  the  quartz  has  the  worst  of  it,  in 
both  instances, 

68.  Vioi^ET.  Might  we  look  at  that  piece  of  broken 
quartz  again,  with  the  weak  little  film  across  it?  it  seems 
such  a  strange  lovely  thing,  hke  the  self-sacrifice  of  a 
human  bdng, 

L,  The  self-sacrifice  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  lovely 
thing,  Violet.  It  is  often  a  necessary  and  noble  thing ; 
but  no  form  nor  degree  of  suicide  can  be  ever  lovely. 

Violet.  But  self-sacrifice  is  not  suicide  I 

L.  What  is  it  then  ? 

Violet,  Giving  up  one's  self  for  another. 

*  Quarta  ia  not  much  harder  tbaa  epidote ;  the  strength  la  only  supposed 
to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  squarea  of  the  diameters. 

>  [The  US.  rwda:  ".  .  ,  a*  parftetly  flinned  aa  if  tlioj  ware  lialbert  heads."] 
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L.  Well,  and  what  do  you  mean  hy  "givuig  up  one's 
self"? 

Violet.  Giving  up  one's  tastes,  one's  feelings,  caw's  time, 
one's  happiness,  and  so  on,  to  make  otha^  happy. 

L.  I  hope  you  will  never  many  anybody,  Vicdet,  who 
expects  you  to  make  him  happy  in  that  way. 

Violet  (hesitating).  In  what  wi^? 

L.  By  giving  up  your  tastes,  and  sacrificing  your  feel- 
ings, and  happiness. 

Violet.  No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that;  but  you  know,  fox 
other  people,  one  must. 

L.  For  people  who  don't  love  you,  and  wh<Hn  you  know 
nothing  about?  Be  it  so;  but  how  does  this  "giving  up" 
difPer  from  suicide  then? 

Violet.  Why,  ^ving  up  one's  pleasures  is  not  kUling 
one's  self? 

L.  Giving  up  wrong  pleasure  is  not;  neither  is  it  self- 
sacrifice,  but  self-culture.  But  giving  up  ri^t  pleasure  is. 
If  you  surrender  the  pleasure  of  walkmg,  your  foot  will 
wither;  you  may  as  weU  cut  it  off;  if  you  surrender  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  your  eyes  will  soon  be  unable  to  bear 
the  light ;  you  may  as  well  pluck  them  out  And  to  raaim 
yourself  is  partly  to  kill  yoursdf.  Do  but  go  on  maiming, 
and  you  will  soon  slay. 

69.  Violet.  But  why  do  you  make  me  think  oi  that 
verse  then,  about  the  foot  and  the  e3re?^ 

L.  You  are  indeed  commanded  to  cut  off  and  to  pluck 
out,  if  foot  or  eye  offend  you ;  but  why  should  they  <^end 
you? 

Violet.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  quite  understood  that. 

L.  Yet  it  is  a  sharp  order;  one  needing  to  be  well 
understood  if  it  is  to  be  well  obeyed  I  When  Helen  sprained 
her  ankle  the  other  day,  you  saw  how  strongly  it  had  to 
be  bandaged;  that  is  to  say,  prevented  from  all  woHe,  to 
recover  it.     But  the  bandage  was  not  "lovely." 

Vioi^T.  No,  indeed. 

>  [Mark  ix.  M,  47-] 
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L.  And  if  her  foot  had  been  crushed,  or  diseased,  or 
SD^e-bitten,  instead  of  sprained,  it  might  have  been  needful 
to  cut  it  off.  But  the  amputation  would  not  have  been 
**  lovely." 

Violet.  No. 

L.  Well,  if  ejre  and  foot  are  dead  ahready,  and  betray 
you ; — ^if  the  li^t  that  is  in  you  be  dai^ess,  and  your 
£eet  run  into  mischief,  or  are  taken  in  the  snare, — it  is 
indeed  time  to  pluck  out,  and  cut  off,  I  think:  but,  so 
crippled,  you  can  never  be  what  you  might  have  been 
otherwise.  You  enter  into  life,  at  best,  halt  or  maimed;^ 
and  the  sacrifice  is  not  beautiful,  thou^  necessary. 

Violet  {after  a  paiue).  But  when  one  sacrifices  one's 
self  far  oliiers. 

L.  Why  not  rather  others  for  you? 

Violet.  Oh  I  but  I  couldn't  bear  that. 

L.  Then  why  should  they  bear  it? 

DoBA  {bunting  in,  indigTuiTtt).  And  Thermopylae,  and 
Protesilaus,  and  Marcus  Curtius,  and  Arnold  de  Winkelried, 
and  Iphigenia,  and  Jephthah's  daughter  ? ' 

L.  {sustaining  the  indignation  unmoved).  And  the  Sama- 
ritan woman's  son? 

Dora.  WhicJi  Samaritan  woman's? 

L.  Read  S  Kings  vL  29.* 

Dora  {obeys).  How  horrid  t  As  if  we  meant  anythii^p 
like  that  I 

L.  You  don't  seem  to  me  to  know  in  the  least  vrfut 
you  do  mean,  children.  What  practical  difference  is  there 
between  "that,"  and  what  you  are  talking  about?  The 
Samaritan  children  had  no  voice  of  their  own  in  the  busi- 
ness, it  is  true;  but  neither  had  Iphigoua:  tiie  Greek  girl 

1  [Sm  Hfttthaw  zTiiL  &] 

*  [ThtM  an  kU  hTourfto  InatanMi  with  Rnakiii,  axeapt  Protedkni,  to  whoaa 
doom,  aa  the  fint  Qraek  to  wt  Aiot  on  the  Trajan  ihora,  Riukln  doM  not  else- 
when  kllnde.  For  raferancM  to  Tharmoprln,  •••  below,  p^  430  n. ;  Cnrtini  and 
Winkelriad,  Vol.  VIL  pp.  231-232 ;  IpbigniU,  Sfome  and  LOItt,  §  61  (above,  p.  118) ; 
and  Jepbthati'*  daiwhtar,  Timt  and  Tide,  §  43  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  SAdX] 

■  [''  So  we  boiled  in7  aon,  and  did  eat  him ;  and  I  (aid  onto  her  on  the  next  imj, 
Oiva  thy  MUi,  that  we  mmy  aat  Um ;  and  aba  bath  Ud  her  fon."] 
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was  certainly  nether  boiled,  nor  eaten;  but  that  mly 
makes  a  difference  in  the  dramatic  effect;  not  in  the  jffiit- 
c^le. 

DoBA  {bitir^  her  Up).  Well,  then,  tell  us  what  ve 
ought  to  mean.  As  if  you  didn't  teach  it  all  to  w,  and 
mean  it  yourself,  at  this  moment,  more  than  we  do,  if  you 
wouldn't  be  tiresome ! 

70.  L.  I  mean,  and  always  have  meant,  simply  this, 
Dora ; — ^that  the  will  of  God  respecting  us  is  that  we  shall 
live  by  each  other's  happiness,  and  life;  not  by  eadi  other's 
misery,  or  death.^  I  made  you  read  that  verse  which  so 
shocked  you  just  now,  because  the  relations  of  parent  and 
child  are  typical  of  all  beautifid  human  help.  A  child  may 
have  to  die  for  its  parents ;  but  the  purpose  of  Heaven  is 
that  it  shall  rather  live  for  them; — ^that  not  by  sacrifice, 
but  by  its  strength,  its  joy,  its  force  of  being,  it  shall  be 
to  them  renewal  of  strength ;  and  as  the  arrow  in  the  hand 
of  the  giant.*  So  it  is  in  aU  other  right  relations.  Men 
help  each  other  by  their  joy,  not  by  their  sorrow.  They 
are  not  intended  to  slay  Uiemselves  for  each  other,  but 
to  strengthen  themselves  for  each  other.  And  among  the 
many  apparently  beautiful  things  which  turn,  through  mis- 
taken use,  to  utter  evil,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
thoughtlessly  meek  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  good  men 
must  be  named  as  one  of  the  fatallest.  They  have  so  (rflen 
been  taught  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  mere  suffering,  as 
such ;  and  foolishly  to  hope  that  good  may  be  brought  by 
Heaven  out  of  all  on  which  Heaven  itself  has  set  the 
stamp  of  evil,  that  we  may  avoid  it, — ^that  they  accept 
pun  and  defeat  as  if  these  were  their  appointed  porti(«; 
never  understanding  that  their  defeat   is  not  the  less  to  be 

'  [In  tha  MS.  Rnskin  first  enforce*  the  other  side  of  hia  leeeon,  thus  : — 

"I  nukn  .  .  .  that  there  are  timei  when  men  miut  give  their  fleibta 
BMiti  other,  to  e»t ;  uid  their  ioula  too ;  when  they  mtut  ipve  their  ipinti 
to  each  other  to  eet  lltere  are  Musee  for  which  every  nwa  will  eommoplT 
sod  naturally  dare  to  die — moat  huabauds  and  wives  of  hi^h  temper,  happilf 
married,  would  for  eaeh  other  —  nio«t  parents  for  their  children — no*^ 
Boldiers  for  whatever  canae  they  have  attached  theniMlrea  to."] 

*  [ftalma  cxxvii.  5  (Ftsysp-book  veiaion).] 
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mourned  becsuse  it  is  more  &tal  to  their  enemies  than  to 
them.  The  one  thing  that  a  good  man  has  to  do,  and  to 
see  dcMie,  is  justice ;  he  is  neither  to  slay  himself  nor  others 
causelessly :  so  £ur  from  denying  himself,  since  he  is  pleased 
by  good,  he  is  to  do  his  utmost  to  get  his  pleasure  accom- 
[jdshed.  And  1  only  wish  there  were  strength,  fideli^, 
and  s^ise  enough,  among  the  good  Englishmen  of  this 
day,  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  band  together  in  a 
vowed  brotherhood,  to  enforce,  by  strength  of  heart  and 
hand,  the  doing  of  human  justice  among  all  who  came 
within  their  sphere.  And  finally,  for  your  own  teaching, 
observe,  although  there  may  be  need  for  much  self-sacri- 
fice and  self-denial  in  the  correction  of  faults  of  char- 
acter, the  moment  the  character  is  formed,  the  self-denial 
ceases.  Nothing  is  really  well  done,  which  it  costs  you  pain 
to  do. 

71.  Violet.  But  surely,  sir,  you  are  always  pleased  with 
us  when  we  try  to  please  others,  and  not  ourselves  ? ' 

L.  My  dear  child,  in  the  daily  course  and  discipline  of 
ri^t  life,  we  must  continually  and  reciprocally  submit  and 
surrender  in  all  kind  and  courteous  and  i^ectionate  ways: 
and  these  submissions  and  ministries  to  each  other,  of 
which  you  all  know  (none  better)  the  practice  and  the  pre- 
ciousness,  are  as  good  for  the  yielder  as  the  receiver :  they 
strengthen  and  perfect  as  much  as  they  soften  and  refine. 
But  the  real  sacrifice  of  all  our  strength,  or  life,  or  happi- 
ness to  others  (though  it  may  be  needed,  and  though  all 
brave  creatures  hold  their  Uves  in  their  hand,  to  be  given, 

^  [Here  the  MS.  •hom  an  inatance  of  Rnakln'*  oipenuon  on  reviuon.  It 
readt: — 

"Vioi*T.  Ah,  how  iathat? 

L.  Do  70a  think  it  ia  •  Hlf-denl»l  to  Lilj  to  none  h«r  little  dster,  m 
■he  doea,  all  her  holiday!? 

ViociBT.  She  always  tays  she  couldn't  do  aorthing  ebe. 

L.  Vee  ;  therefore  she  is  a  perfect  none.  If  it  waa  any  Belf-denial  to 
her,  she  could  not  be.  And  briefly,  this,  children,  it  what  jron  have  all 
to  do,  and  what  we  your  masten  are  bound  aa  &r  at  we  maj  to  aee  that 
yon  do — namely,  to  ascertain  your  powers,  tastes,  special  gifts  and  graces ; 
and  to  cultivate  these  for  the  help  of  others.  Yoo  are  not  to  think  that 
Titian  would  have  helped  the  world  by  not  panting,  or  Casella  by  not 
■inging  .  .  ."] 
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when  such  need  comes,  as  frankly  as  a  soldier  gives  his 
life  in  hattle),  is  yet  always  a  mournful  and  momentary 
necessity;  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  continuous  law  ci 
being.  Self-sacrifice  which  is  sought  after,  and  triumphed 
in,  is  usually  foolish ;  and  calamitous  in  its  issue :  and  by 
the  sentimental  proclamation  and  pursuit  of  it,  good  peo[Ae 
have  not  only  made  most  of  their  own  lires  useless,  but 
the  whole  framework  of  their  religion  so  hollow,  that  at 
this  moment,  while  the  English  nation,  with  its  Ups,  pre- 
tends to  teach  every  man  to  "  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self,"^ with  its  hands  and  feet  it  clutches  and  tramples  like 
a  wild  beast ;  and  practically  lives,  every  soul  of  it  that  can, 
cm  other  people's  labour.  Briefly,  the  constant  duty  d 
every  man  to  his  fellows  is  to  ascertain  his  own  powers  and 
special  gifts ;  and  to  strengthen  them  for  the  help  of  others. 
Do  you  think  Titian  would  have  helped  the  world  better 
by  denying  himself,  and  not  painting:  or  Casella*  by  deay- 
ing  himself,  and  not  singing  ?  The  real  virtue  is  to  be 
roidy  to  sing  the  moment  people  ask  us;  as  he  was,  even 
in  purgatory.  The  very  word  "  virtue  '*  means,  not  "  era- 
duct,"  but  "strength,"  vital  energy  in  the  heart.  Were 
not  you  reading  about  that  group  of  words  beginning  with 
V, — vital,  virtuous,  vigorous,  and  so  on,* — in  Max  MUllff, 
the  other  day,  Sibyl?    Can't  you  tell  the  others  about  it? 

Sibyl.  No,  I  can't;  will  you  tell  us,  please? 

L.  Not  now,  it  is  too  late.  Come  to  me  some  idle 
time  to-morrow,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it,  if  all's  well 
But  the  gist  of  it  is,  children,  that  you  should  at  least 
know  two  Latin  words ;  recollect  that  "  mors "  means  death, 
and  decaying;  and  "vita"  means  life,  and  growing:  and 
try  always,  not  to  mortify  yourselves,  but  to  vivify  your- 


1  [Matthew  xix.  10.1 

«  rSea  VoL  VII.  p.  432;  Vol.  XV.  p.  »».] 

■  [See  Max  Mailer's  Ltoture*  m  the  Beimoi  qfltmfuage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  352-358  (edition 
of  1880}  for  the  derintioD  of  "mon."  For  the  refersiiee  to  the  wordi  beginninf 
with  "v,"  eee  below,  p.  301.] 
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72.  Violet.  But  then,  are  we  not  to  mortiiy  our  earthly 
affections  t  ^  and  surely  we  are  to  sacrifice  ourselves,  at  least 
in  God's  service,  if  not  in  mui's  ? 

L.  Really,  Violet,  we  are  getting  too  serious.  I've 
^v^i  you  enou^  ethics  for  one  talk,  I  think  1  Do  let  us 
have  a  little  play.  Lily,  what  were  you  so  busy  about,  at 
the  ant-hill  in  the  wood,  this  morning  ? 

Lily.  Oh,  it  was  the  ants  who  were  busy,  not  I ;  I 
was  only  trying  to  help  them  a  little. 

L.  And  they  wouldn't  be  helped,  I-  suppose  ? 

Lilt.  No,  indeed.  I  can't  thmk  why  ants  are  always  so 
tiresome,  when  one  tries  to  help  them!  They  were  carry- 
ing bits  of  stick,  as  &5t  as  they  could,  through  a  piece  <tf 
grass ;  and  pnOing  and  pushing  to  hard ;  and  tumbling  over 
and  over, — ^it  made  one  quite  pity  them ;  so  I  took  some 
of  the  bits  of  stic^,  and  carried  them  forward  a  little, 
where  I  thought  they  wanted  to  put  them;  but  instead  of 
being  pleased,  they  left  them  directly,  and  ran  about  ladk- 
ing  quite  angry  and  firiji^tened ;  and  at  last  ever  so  many 
of  them  got  up  my  sleeves,  and  bit  me  all  over,  and  I 
had  to  come  away. 

L.  I  couldnt  think  what  you  were  about.  I  saw  your 
Froich  grammar  lying  on  the  grass  behind  you,  and 
thought  perhaps  you  had  gone  to  ask  the  ants  to  hear  you 
a  French  verb. 

Isabel.  Ah  I  but  you  didn't,  though  1 

L.  Why  not,  Isabel  ?  I  knew  well  enough  Lily  couldnt 
learn  that  verb  by  herself. 

Isabel.  No;  but  the  ants  couldn't  help  her, 

L.  Are  you  sure  the  ants  could  not  have  helped  you, 
LUy? 

Lily  (tUnking).  I  ought  to  have  learned  something  from 
them,  perhaps. 

L.  But  none  of  them  left  thdr  sticks  to  help  you 
through  the  irr^ulu-  verb? 

>  [See  ColoMimn*  iii.  fi.] 
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LiLV.  No,  indeed.     {Laughing  with  some  othert.) 
L.  What  are  you  laughing  at,  children?    I  cumot  see 
why  the  ants  should  not  have  left  their  tasks  to  help  Lily 
in  hers, — since  here  is  Violet  thinking  she  ought  to  leave 
her  tasks,   to  hdp   God   in   His.      Perhaps,    however,  she 
takes  lily's  naore  modest  view,  and  thinks  only  that  "He 
ought  to  learn  something  &om  her." 
{Tears  in  Violet's  eyes.) 
DoBA  {scarlet).  It's  too  bad — it's  a  shame: — poor  Violet  1 
L.  My  dear  children,  there's  no  reas«i  why  cme  shouU 
be  so  red,  and  the  other  so  pale,  merely  because  you  are 
made    for    a   moment    to   feel    the   absi^dity   of   a  ]dinae 
which  you  have  been  taught  to  use,  in  common  wilii  half 
the  reUgious   world.     There  is  but  one  way  in  which  nuu 
can    ever   help   God — that    is,   by  letting   God   help  him: 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  His  name  is  more  griiltily 
taken  in  vain  than  by  calling  the  abandonm^t  of  our  ovn 
w(wk,  the  performance  of  His. 

God  is  a  kind  Father.'     He  sets  us  all  in  the  place 
where  He  wishes  us  to  be  employed ;  and  that  emfdoyment 

\  [In  pLwe  of  tbU  concluding  jmhub  ("God  U  a  kind  Father  .  .  .   upon  p«fl^ 
ing")  Hnekin  wrote  in  a  first  draft  a  clancterictic  ■ennon  against  wrmtini; — 

"And  wliat  buainaoa  have  yoa  to  think  that  nriianhlng  ia  Hit  worfc? 
Ai  if  preaching  were  not,  for  all  impertinent  and  conceited  penooi,  te 
pleaeanteat  of  all  conceivable  occopationsl  To  hold  one's  toDgne  and  do 
a  little  bit  of  honest  and  homble  work  in  leather  or  iron,  and  to  dink 
nothing  better  of  oneself  than  of  others — after  doing  one'a  beet— thii  i* 
Divine  work  indeed,  and  goea  considerably  against  the  grain  with  all  had 
and  proud  men ;  bnt  to  stand  up  in  a  box  on  fbnr  wooden  legs,  and  est 
oneself  forth  for  wiser  than  everybodj  below,  and  declare  to  them  thst 
they  will  all  go  to  bell  if  they  don't  do  exactly  as  you  Uiink  propei^'l 
ahould  like  to  know  anything  pLeasanter  for  a  fooL  That  «ven'  aisii 
should  teach  others  the  uiing  tbat  he  knows,  is  charity  ;  should  teli  tli«n 
what  inakas  him  happy,  is  natural ;  but  neither  on  pain  of  death  if  tbsy 
don't  attmd  to  him.  And  one  thing  a  wise  nation  ought  to  insist  i^M 
fbr  all  its  teachera — that  they  should  leam  to  do  some  thorough  work  bf 
which  they  conld  live  on  occasion,  not  for  the  aaka  of  saving  tithes^  hot 
of  the  discipline  which  learning  any  practical  bunneM  is  to  a  man's  niind. 
If  a  man  who  cannot  work  should  not  eat,  much  lees  should  he  talk.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  be  preached  to  by  a  ploughman,  carpenter  or  tent 
maker,  or  a  blacksmith,  or  a  fishennaD — a  Boulogne  pilot  has  preached  to 
me  some  of  the  beet  sermons  I  ever  heard — but  I  am  very  sore  that  a 
merelv  concmted  peraon.  who  can  neither  rids,  row,  fish,  hammer,  or 
plougn,  can  tall  me  nothing  about  God  worth  liataaing  to." 
For  the  Boul^e  pilot,  who  "talked  like  Rochefoucauld,"  see  Vol  XVII.  p^  xxxriL] 
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is  truly  "our  Father's  busiaess."^  He  chooses  wo^  for 
every  creature  which  will  be  delightful  to  them,  if  tiiey 
do  it  simply  and  humbly.  He  gives  us  always  strragth 
enough,  and  sense  enough,  for  what  He  wants  us  to  do; 
if  we  either  tire  ourselves  or  puzzle  ourselves,  it  is  our 
own  fault.  And  we  may  always  be  sure,  whatever  we  are 
doing,  that  we  cannot  be  pleasing  Him,  if  we  are  not 
happy  ourselves.  Now,  away  with  you,  children ;  and  be 
as  hapE^  as  you  can.  And  when  yoa  cannot,  at  least 
dMi't  plume  yoursdves  upon  pouting. 

>  [Lake  0.  40.} 
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LECTURE    VII 

HOME  VIRTUES 
Bjr  iMeJSrauU,  m  lAe  DramMg-room.     EvaoHg, 

78.  Dora.  Now,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  fire's 
bright,  and  here's  your  armchair — and  you're  to  tell  us  aO 
about  what  you  promised. 

L.  All  about  what? 

Doha.  All  about  Tirtue. 

Kathleen.  Yes,  uid  about  ihe  words  that  hegat 
with  V. 

L.  I  heard  you  singing  about  a  word  that  begins  vith 
V,  in  the  playground,  this  morning,  Miss  Katie 

Kathleen.  Me  singing  I 

May.  Oh.  tell  us— tell  us. 

L.  "  Vilikens  and  his "  * 

Kathleen  (^oppiiig  Ms  mouth).  Oh  1  please  dent 
Where  were  you  ? 

Isabel.  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  had  known  where  he  wssi 
We  lost  him  among  the  rhododendrons,  and  I  dont  know 
where  he  got  to;  oh,  you  naughty — naughty — {cUmin  <w 
Aw  knee). 

Dora.  Now,  Isabel,  we  really  want  to  talk. 

L.  /  don't. 

Dora.  Oh,  but  you  must.    You  promised,  you  know. 

L.  Yes,  if  all  was  well;  but  all's  ilL  I'm  tired,  and 
cross;  and  I  won't. 

Dora.  You're  not  a  bit  tired,  uid  you're  not  crosser 
than  two  sticks;   and  well  make  you   talk,  if  you  were 

1  [rUHMM  and  U»  Dinak,  "a  tngicw.Mmioo  bnrlMque  In  cms  act,"  bjr  F.  C 
BnnuDd,  fint  performad  tX  the  A.  O.  C.  Room,  Cunbrid««.  18U.] 
9M 
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Grosser  than  six.     Come  here,  Egypt;  and  get  on  the  otho- 
side  of  him. 

(EaYPT  takes  up  a  commanding  petition  near  the 
hearth  brueh.) 

Dora  {reaewing  her  Jorcet).  Now,  Lily,  c<ane  uid  sit 
on  the  rug  in  firont. 

(Lily  does  eu  she  is  bid.) 

L.  {seeing  he  has  no  chance  against  the  odds).  Well, 
well;  but  I'm  really  tired.  Gk>  and  dance  a  little,  first; 
and  let  me  think. 

Doha  No;  you  mustn't  think.  You  will  be  wanting 
to  make  us  think  next;  that  will  be  tiresome. 

74.  L.  Well,  go  and  dance  first,  to  get  quit  of  think- 
ing :  and  then  I'll  talk  as  long  as  you  like. 

Dora.  Oh,  but  we  can't  dance  to-night.  Tha«  isn't 
time;  and  we  want  to  hear  about  virtue. 

L.  Let  me  see  a  little  of  it  first  Dandng  is  the  first 
of  girls'  virtues.^ 

Egypt.  Indeed  1    And  the  second  ? 

L.  Dressmg. 

Egypt.  Now,  you  needn*t  say  that  I  I  mended  that 
tear  the  first  thing  before  breakfast  this  motning. 

L.  I  cannot  otherwise  express  the  ethical  principle, 
Egypt:  whether  you  have  mended  your  gown  or  not 

Dora.  Now  don't  be  tiresome.  We  really  must  hear 
about  virtue,  please:  seriousfy. 

L.  Am  not  I  telling  you  about  it,  as  fast  as  I  can  ? 

Doha.  What  1  the  first  of  girls*  virtues  is  dancing  ? 

L.  More  accurately,  it  is  wishing  to  dance,  and  not 
wishing  to  tease,  nor  to  hear  about  virtue. 

Dora  {to  Egypt).  Cross  ? 

Egypt.  How  many  balls  must  we  go  to  in  the  season, 
to  be  perfectly  virtuous? 

L.  As  many  as  you  can  without  losing  your  colour. 
But  I  did  not  say  you  should  wish  to  go  to  balls.  I  sud 
you  should  be  always  wanting  to  dance. 

>  [Comi»n  Vol  XVII.  p.  3S3  ».} 
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EiOTPT.  So  we  do ;  but  everybody  says  it  is  very  wtaag. 
L.  Why,  Egypt,  I  thought— 

"There  wai  k  lady  oace, 
That  would  not  be  a  qaeen, — tlwt  vould  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt" ' 

You  were  complaining  the  other  day  of  having  to  go  oat 
a  great  deal  oftener  than  you  liked. 

EoTPT.  Yes,  so  I  was ;  but  then,  it  isn't  to  dance. 
"niere's  no  room  to  dance:  it's — (jpaumng  to  consider  what 
it  isjor). 

75.  L.  It  is  only  to  be  seen,  I  suppose.  Well,  thoe's 
no  harm  in  that.     Girls  ought  to  like  to  be  seen. 

DoBiA.  {her  eye»  flashing).  Now,  you  don't  mean  that; 
and  you're  too  provoking;  and  we  won't  dance  again,  for 
a  month. 

L.  It  will  answer  every  purpose  of  revenge,  Dora,  if 
you  only  banish  me  to  the  library;  and  dance  by  you> 
setves ;  but  I  don't  think  Jessie  and  Lily  will  agree  to 
that.    You  like  me  to  see  you  dancing,  don't  you,  Lily? 

Lily.  Yes,  certainly, — when  we  do  it  ri^tly. 

Ij.  And  besides,  Miss  Dora,  if  young  ladies  really  do 
not  want  to  be  seen,  they  should  take  care  not  to  let 
their  eyes  flash  when  they  dislike  what  people  say;  and, 
more  than  that,  it  is  all  nonsense  from  beginning  to  end, 
about  not  wanting  to  be  seen,  I  don't  know  any  more  tire- 
some flower  in  the  borders  than  your  especially  "modest" 
snowdrop;'  which  one  always  has  to  stoop  down  and  take 
all  sorts  of  tiresome  trouble  with,  and  nearly  break  its 
poor  little  head  off,  before  you  can  see  it;  and  then,  half 
of  it  is  not  worth  seeing.  Girls  should  be  like  daisies; 
nice  and  white,  with  an  edge  of  red,  if  you  look  close; 
making  the  ground  bright  wherevo-  they  are;'  knowing 
simply  and  quietly  that  they  do  it,  and  are  meant  to  do 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  very  wrong  if  they  didn't  do  it 

>  [Kiv  Btnrg  VIII.,  U.  3,  90.] 

*  [Sea  Wordnrortli'i  lines  of  1819,  "To  a  Snowdrop."] 

■  [Compare  aaaau  oml  IMUt,  §  93  (above,  p.  141}.] 
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Not   want  to   be  seen,  indeed  I     How  knag  were   you  in 
doing  your  bock  hair,  this  afternoon,  Jessie? 

(Jesbis  not  immediately  angaxringt  Dora  comes 
to  her  assigtaTtce.) 

Dora.  Not  above  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  think, 
Jess? 

Jessie  (putting  her  fin^r  vp).  Now,  Dorothy,  you 
needn't  talk,  you  know  I 

L.  I  know  she  needn't,  Jessie ;  I  shall  ask  her  about 
those  dark  plaits  presently.  (Dora  looks  round  to  see  if 
there  is  any  way  open  for  retreat.)  But  never  mind ;  it 
was  worth  the  time,  whatever  it  was;  and  nobody  will 
ever  mistake  that  golden  wreath  for  a  chignon :  but  if  you 
don't  want  it  to  be  seen,  you  had  better  wear  a  cap. 

Jessie.  Ah,  now,  are  you  really  going  to  do  nothing 
but  play  ?  And  we  all  have  been  thinking  and  think- 
ing, all  day ;  and  hopng  you  would  tell  us  things ;  and 
now — ! 

L.  And  now  I  am  telling  you  things,  and  true  things, 
and  things  good  fca*  you;  and  you  won't  believe  me.  You 
might  as  well  have  let  me  go  to  sleep  at  once,  as  I  wanted 
to.     {Endeavours  again  to  make  himself  comfortahle.) 

Isabel.  Oh,  no,  no,  you  sha'n't  go  to  sleep,  you  naughty  I 
— Kathleen,  come  here. 

L.  {knowing  what  he  has  to  expect  if  Kathleen  coTnes). 
Get  away,  Isabel,  you're  too  heavy.  {Sitting  up.)  What 
have  I  been  saying? 

Dora.  I  do  believe  he  has  been  asleep  all  the  time  I 
You  never  heard  anything  like  the  things  you've  been 
saying. 

L.  Perhaps  not  If  you  have  heard  them,  and  anything 
like  them,  it  is  all  I  want 

Egypt,  Yes,  but  we  don't  understand,  and  you  know 
we  don't;  and  we  want  to. 

76.  L.  What  did  I  say  first  ? 

Dora.  That  the  first  virtue  of  girls  was  wanting  to  go 
to  balls. 
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L.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Jessie.  "Always  wanting  to  dance,"  you  said. 

L.  Yes,  and  that's  true.  Their  first  virtue  is  to  be  in- 
tensely happy; — so  happy  that  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves  for  happiness, — and  dance,  instead  of  walk- 
ing.    Don't  you  recollect  "  Louisa  "  ? 

"  No  fountain  from  k  rocky  c*ve 
E'er  tripped  with  foot  hi  free; 
She  seemea  u  happy  u  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  aea.''^ 

A  girl  is  always  like  that,  when  everything's  right  with  her. 

Violet.  But,  surely,  one  must  be  bad  sometimes? 

L.  Yes,  Violet;  and  dull  sometimes,  and  stupid  some- 
times, and  cross  sometimes.  What  must  be,  must ;  but  it 
is  always  either  our  own  fault,  or  somebody  else's.  The  last 
and  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  nation  is,  that  it  has 
made  its  young  girls  sad,  and  w«uy. 

May.  But  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  a  great  many  good 
people  speak  against  dancing? 

L.  Yes,  May;  but  it  does  not  follow  they  were  wise 
as  well  as  good.  I  suppose  they  think  Jeremi^  liked 
better  to  have  to  write  Lamentations  for  his  people,  than 
to  have  to  write  that  promise  for  them,  vrtiich  everybody 
seems  to  hurry  past,  that  they  may  get  on  quickly  to  the 
verse  about  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children ;  though  the 
verse  they  pass  is  the  counter  blessing  to  that  one :  "  Then 
shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance ;  and  both  young  men 
and  old  together;  and  I  will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy."* 
{The  ckUdren  get  very  geriout,  hut  look  at  each 
other,  as  if  pleased,) 

Tt.  Mabt.  They  imderstand  now:  but,  do  you  know 
what  you  said  next? 

L.  Yes ;  I  was  not  more  than  half  asleep.  I  said  their 
second  virtue  was  dresdng. 

Mahy.  Well  I  what  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

>  rWordnrorth  :  Twa  Aprti  Montiiigt.] 

*  rj«r«mia)i  xxsi.  13.  Compar*  Ttnu  and  Tide,  U  42~U  (VoL  XVII.  pp.  313- 
3«).] 
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L.  What  do  you  mean  by  dressing? 

Haby.  Wearing  fine  clothes. 

L.  Ah  I  there's  the  mistake.    /  mean  wearing  plain  ones.* 

Mart.  Yes,  I  daresay  1  but  that's  not  what  girls  under- 
stand by  dressing,  you  know. 

L.  I  can't  help  that  If  they  understand  by  dressing,  buy- 
ing dresses,  perhaps  they  also  understand  by  drawing,  buying 
pictures.  But  when  I  hear  them  say  they  can  draw,  I 
understand  that  they  can  make  a  drawing ;  and  when  I  hear 
them  say  they  can  dress,  I  understand  tiiat  they  can  make 
a  dress;  uid — ^which  is  quite  as  difficult — ^wear  one 

Doha.  I'm  not  sure  about  the  making;  for  the  wearing, 
we  can  all  wear  them — out,  before  anybody  expects  it. 

EUjypt  (oiide  to  L.,  pUeoudy).  Indeed  I  have  mended 
that  torn  flounce  quite  neatly;  look  if  I  haven't. 

L.  {ande  to  Egtft).  All  right ;  don't  be  a&aid.  {Aloud, 
to  Dora.)  Yes,  doubtless;  but  you  know  that  is  only 
a  slow  way  of  UTidressing. 

Dora.  Then,  we  are  all  to  learn  dress-making,  are  we? 

L.  Yes;  and  always  to  dress  yourselves  beautifully — not 
finely,  unless  on  occasion ;  but  then  very  finely  and  beauti- 
fully too.  AI30  you  are  to  dress  as  many  other  people 
as  you  can ;  and  to  teach  them  how  to  dress,  if  they  dont 
know ;  and  to  consider  every  ill-dressed  woman  or  child 
whom  you  see  anywhere,  as  a  perscmal  disgrace;  and  to 
get  at  them,  somehow,  until  everybody  is  as  beautifully 
dressed  as  birds. 

(Siknce;  the  children  dramvg  their  breaths  hard  as 
if  they  had  come  from  under  a  shmoer  bath.) 

78.  L.  {seeing  objections  begin  to  exfpress  tkemsehes  in 
the  eyes).  Now  you  needn't  say  you  can't;  for  you  can: 
and  it's  what  you  were  meant  to  do,  always ;  and  to  dress 
your  houses,  and  your  gardens,  too;  and  to  do  very  little 
else,  I  believe,  except  singing;  and  dancing,  as  we  said,  of 
course:  and — one  thing  more. 

Dora.    Our  third  and  last  virtue,  I  suppose? 

'  [Conpara  Senmiu  tmd  LUie»,  abova,  p.  40  ».] 
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L.  Yes ;  on  Violet's  system  of  triplidties.^ 

DoEA.  Well,  we  are  prepared  for  anything  now.  What 
is  it? 

L,  Cooking. 

DoEA.  Cuiiinal>  indeed  I  If  only  Beatrice  were  here 
with  her  seven  handmaids,'  that  she  might  see  what  a  fine 
eighth  we  had  foimd  for  her  I 

Mary.  And  the  interpretation?  What  does  "cooking" 
mean? 

L.  It  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea,  and  of  Circe, 
and  of  Calypso,  and  of  Helen,  and  of  Rebekah,  and  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.'  It  means  the  knowledge  of  all  herbs, 
and  fruits,  and  balms,  and  spices ;  and  of  all  that  is  healing 
and  sweet  in  fields  and  groves,  and  savoury  in  meats; 
it  means  carefulness,  and  inventiveness,  and  watchfulness, 
and  willingness,  and  readiness  of  appliance;  it  means  the 
economy  of  your  great-grandmothers,  and  the  science  of 
modem  chemists;  it  means  much  tasting,  and  no  wasting; 
it  means  English  thoroughness,  and  French  art»  and  Arabian 
hospitality;  and  it  means,  in  fine,  that  you  are  to  be  per- 
fectly, and  always,  "ladies" — "loaf-givers";*  and,  as  you 
are  to  see,  imperatively,  that  everybody  has  something 
laretty  to  put  on, — so  you  are  to  see,  yet  more  imperatively, 
that  everybody  has  something  nice  to  eat. 

{Another  pause,  and  long-drawn  breath.) 

Dora  {slowly  recovering  fwrself)  to  Egypt.  We  Ittd 
better  have  let  him  go  to  sleep,  I  think,  after  all  I 

E«  above,  §  38,  p.  2^] 
«  Purgatorio,  xxzili.,  where  Beatrioe  U  >ttaad«d  bf  tha  tbree  BvuigeUw 
four  C«rdmu  virtnca.1 
'  [On  the  impartance  attached  by  Rnikin  to  edutation  in  cooking,  lee  PubM 
f  1871  to  SMdiM  atd  LmM,%  10  (above,  p.  38);  "Tha  Stonr  of  Aiwjhna,"  g  »! 
and  Fort  CSaoitera,  Latter  8.  In  incladiu^  Medaa  among  the  patrtmeaM*  tn  th* 
■rt  of  cookery,  Rtukin  seizes  the  eoud  of  the  lecend  aud  disdains  the  evil  (m*  ^ 
note  upon  it  in  the  I^ctnra  on  "Modern  Art,"  g  Ifi,  in  Vol.  XIX.);  thinkinf  ban 
of  the  knowledge  by  which,  with  the  jnica  of  chosen  herha,  «he  renewed  the  yootli 
of  AesoD.  For  Circe's  herbs,  we  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  2IS,  201 ;  and  Calypeo's  "rtn* 
woods,"  St.  Xariet  Rett,  §  72;  for  Helan^  herb-ficlda.  Vol  XVII.  p.  881;  fw 
Rabakah  and  her  "  asvourv  meats,"  see  Geneais  xivii. ;  for  the  Queen  M  Shaba  snd 
bar  "abondanea  of  spicee, '  1  Kiw  x.] 

*  [Compare  Setame  and  lAKet,  §  88;  above,  pp.   137,  138.] 


'fSa. 
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L.  You  had  better  let  the  younger  ones  go  to  sle^, 
now:  for  I  haven't  half  done. 

Isabel  {pamcstmck).  Oh  I  please,  please  I  just  one 
quaiter  of  an  hour. 

L.  No,  Isabel;  I  cannot  say  what  I've  got  to  say,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  it  is  too  hard  for  you,  besides: 
— ^you  would  be  lying  awake,  and  trying  to  make  it  out 
half  the  night.    That  will  never  do. 

Isabel.   Oh,  please  I 

L.  It  would  please  me  exceedingly,  mousie:  but  there 
are  times  when  we  must  both  be  displeased ;  more's  the 
|Hty.     Lily  may  stay  for  half  an  hour,  if  she  likes. 

Lily.  I  can't;  because  Isey  never  goes  to  sleep  if  she 
is  waiting  for  me  to  come. 

Isabel.  Oh,  yes,  Lily ;  111  go  to  sleep  to-night ;  I  will, 
indeed. 

Lilt.  Yes,  it's  very  likely,  Isey,  with  those  fine  round 
eyes  I  {To  L.)  You'll  tell  me  something  of  what  you've 
been  saying,  to-morrow,  won't  you? 

L.  No,  I  won't,  Lily.  You  must  choose.  It's  only  in 
Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  that  one  can  do  right,  and  have 
(me's  cake  and  sugar  afterwards  as  well;  (not  that  I  con- 
nder  the  dilemma,  to-night,  so  grave). 

(Lily,  sighing^  takes  Isabel's  hand.) 

Yes,  Lily  dear,  it  will  be  better,  in  the  outcome  of  it, 
so,  than  if  you  were  to  hear  all  the  talks  that  ever  were 
talked,  and   all   the   stories   that   ever  were  told.      Good- 

(The  door  kaxling  to  the  condemned  cells  of  the 

Dcrmtory  closes  on  Lily,  Isabel,  Florbie, 

and  other  divunvtive  and  submissive  victims.) 

79.  Jessie  {after  a  pause).  Why,  I  thought  you  were 

80  fmd  of  Miss  Edgeworth  I 

L.  So  I  am;  and  so  you  ought  all  to  be.'  I  can  read 
hex  over  and  over  again,  without  ever  tizii^:  there's  no 

>  [For  Ra*kla'B  fondoeM  for  Min  Edgewortli'i  UIm,  (m  VnL  XV.  p.  227  n.] 
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oat  whose  every  page  is  so  full,  and  so  deli^tftil;  no  out 
who  brings  you  into  the  company  of  pleasant^  or  wiser 
people ;  no  one  who  tells  you  more  truly  how  to  do  li^t 
And  it  is  very  nice,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  world,  to  have 
the  very  ideal  of  poetical  justice  done  always  to  one's 
hand : — to  have  everybody  found  out,  who  teUs  lies ;  and 
everybody  decorated  with  a  red  riband,  who  doesn't;  and 
to  see  the  good  Laura,  who  gave  away  her  half  sovereign, 
receiving  a  grand  ovation  from  an  entire  diiuier  part?  dis- 
turbed for  the  purpose ;  and  poor,  dear  little  Rosamond,' 
who  chooses  purple  jars  instead  of  new  shoes,  left  at  Ust 
without  either  her  shoes  or  her  bottle.  But  it  isn't  life; 
and,  in  the  way  childroi  might  easily  understand  it,  it 
isn't  morals. 

Jessie.    How  do  you  mean  we  mi^t  understand  it? 

L.  You  might  think  Miss  Edgeworth  meant  that  the 
right  was  to  be  done  mainly  because  one  was  always  re- 
warded for  doing  it.  It  is  an  injustice  to  her  to  say  that: 
her  heroines  always  do  right  simply  for  its  own  sake,  u 
they  should ;  and  her  examples  of  conduct  and  motive  are 
wholly  admirable.  But  her  representation  of  events  is  &lse 
and  misleading.  Her  good  characters  never  are  brought 
into  the  deadly  trial  of  goodness, — ^the  doing  ri^t,  and 
suffering  for  it,  quite  finally.  And  that  is  life,  as  God 
arranges  it.  "  Taking  up  one's  cross  " '  does  not  at  all  mean 
having  ovations  at  dmner  parties,  and  being  put  over  every- 
body else's  head. 

80.  Dora.  But  what  does  it  mean  tfa«i  ?  That  is  just 
what  we  couldn't  understand,  when  you  were  telling  ^ 
about  not  sacrificing  ourselves  yesterday.* 

L.  My  dear,  it  means  simply  that  you  are  to  go  the 
road  which  you  see  to  be  the  straight  one:  carrying  wba^ 
ever  you  find  is  given  you  to  carry,  as  well  and  stoutly  as 
you  can;  without  making  faces  or  calling  people  to  come 
and  look  at  you.     Above  all,  you  are  neither  to  load,  nor 

>  [In  MIh  EdMirorai'i  monl  fads  ealUd  "The  Pnr^  Jar."] 

■  fMatthew  xn.  24] 

a  [See  above,  §  60,  p.  SSS.} 
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unload,  yoursdf;  nor  cut  your  cross  to  your  own  liking. 
Some  people  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  have  it 
large ;  and  many,  that  they  could  carry  it  much  &ster  if  it 
were  small;  and  even  those  who  like  it  largest  are  usually 
very  particular  about  its  being  ornamental,  and  made  of 
the  best  ebony.  But  all  that  you  have  really  to  do  is  to 
keep  your  back  as  straight  as  you  can ;  and  not  think 
about  what  is  upon  it — i^ve  aU,  not  to  boast  of  what  is 
upon  it.  The  real  and  essential  meaning  of  "virtue"  is  in 
that  straig^tness  of  back.  Yes ;  you  may  laugh,  childrrai, 
but  it  is.  You  know  I  was  to  tell  you  about  the  .words 
that  b^[an  with  V.  Sibyl,  what  does  "  virtue "  mean, 
literally? 

SiBTi.  Does  it  mean  courage  ? 

L.  Yes;  but  a  particular  kind  of  courage.  It  means 
courage  of  the  nerve;  vital  courage.  That  first  syllable  of 
it,  if  you  look  in  Max  Miiller,^  you  will  find  really  means 
"nerve,"  and  from  it  comes  "vis,"  and  "vir,"  and  "virgin" 
(through  vireo),  and  the  connected  word  "  virga  " — a  "  rod  " ; 
— tiie  green  rod,  or  springing  bough  of  a  tree,  being  the 
type  of  perfect  human  strength,  both  in  the  use  of  it  in 
tiM  Mosaic  story,  when  it  becomes  a  serpent,  or  strikes  the 
rock ;  or  when  Aaron's  bears  its  almonds ; '  and  in  the  meta- 
phorical ex[vessions,  the  "  Rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse," 
and  the  "Man  whose  name  is  the  Branch,"*  and  so  on. 
And  the  essaitial  idea  of  real  virtue  is  that  of  a  vital 
human  strength,  which  instinctively,  constantly,  and  with- 
out motive,  does  what  is  li^t.  You  must  train  men  to 
this  by  habit,  as  you  would  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  and  give 
them  instincts  and  manners  (or  morals)  of  purity,  justice, 
kindness,  and  courage.*  Once  rightly  trained,  they  act 
as  they  should,  irrespectively  of  all  motive,  of  fear,  or  of 

*  [Sm  4boTe,  p.  288.  The  reftrenM  lema  to  l«  to  Mu  MQller'i  XeetutM  M 
tkt  Sdmee  ^  La^/ime,  vol.  L  p.  S ;  «M  tita  puMca  quoted  in  the  note  to  Qhmm 
qf  the  Air,  g  38  (Vol,  XIX.),  where  Rutkin  agun  diiciuse*  the  Mme  gronp  of 
worda.1 

*  f&xodua  W,  4;  Namben  xx.  11;  svii.  8.] 

*  llmkh  xi.  1 ;  Zeolwriah  vi.  12.] 

*  [For  this  "  examination  of  the  roota  of  noral  power,"  m«  tlie  Pi«&ce  ;  above, 
p.  204.] 
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reward.  It  b  the  blackest  sign  of  putrescence  in  a  natkmal 
religion,  when  men  speak  as  if  it  were  the  only  safeguard 
of  conduct;  and  assume  that,  but  for  the  fear  of  being 
burned,  or  for  the  hope  of  being  rewarded,  everybody 
would  pass  their  lives  in  lying,  stealing,  and  murdering.  I 
think  quite  one  of  the  notablest  historical  events  of  thb 
century  (perhaps  the  very  notablest),  was  that  council  of 
clergymen,  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  any  diminutimi  in 
OUT  dread  of  hell,  at  which  the  last  of  English  clergymen 
whom  one  would  have  expected  to  see  in  such  a  function, 
rose  as  the  devil's  advocate;  to  tell  us  how  impossible  it 
was  we  could  get  on  without  him.^ 

81.  Violet  {after  a  pattse).  But,  sm-ely,  if  people  weren't 
a&aid — (heaitatea  again). 

L.  They  should  be  afraid  of  doing  wrong,  and  of  that 
(Nily,  my  dear.  Otherwise,  if  they  only  don't  do  wrong 
for  fea^  of  being  punished,  they  have  done  wrong  in  their 
hearts,  already. 

Violet.  Well,  but  surely,  at  least  one  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  displeasing  Gk>d;  uid  one's  desire  to  please  Him 
should  be  one's  first  motive? 

L.  He  never  would  be  pleased  with  us,  if  it  were,  my 
dear.  When  a  &ther  sends  his  son  out  into  tbe  world — 
suppose  as  an  apprentice — &ncy  the  boy's  coming  hcmie 
at  night,  and  saying,  "Father,  I  could  have  robbed  the 
till  to-day ;  but  I  didn't,  because  I  tiioug^t  you  wouldn't 
like  it."  Do  you  think  the  father  would  be  particularly 
pleased? 

(Violet  is  silent.) 

He  would  answer,  would  he  not,  if  he  were  wise  and 
good,  "My  boy,  though  you  had  no  &ther,  you  must  not 
rob  tills"?  And  nothing  is  ever  done  so  as  really  to 
please  our  Great  Father,  unless  we  would  also  have  done 
it,  though  we  had  had  no  Father  to  know  of  it.' 

'  [For  puiicnlan  of  thii  "conncil  of  eUtgjmea,"  uid  KeUv'a  meeh  at  i^ 
•M  niM  and  TUe,  §  49  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  360).    Ctnopan  below,  p.  3U.J 
*  [Hen,  •gain,  see  the  Pr«fu«;  above,  p.  £04.] 
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ViOLKT  {afier  long  pmue).  But,  then,  what  continual 
threatenings,  and  promises  of  rewiud  there  are  I 

L.  And  how  vain  both  I  with  the  Jews,  and  witii  all  of 
us.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  threat  and  promise  are 
simply  statements  of  the  Divine  law,  and  of  its  conse- 
quences. The  fact  is  truly  told  you, — make  what  use  you 
may  of  it :  and  as  collateral  waming,  or  encouragement,  or 
comfort,  the  knowledge  of  future  consequoices  may  often 
be  helpftU  to  us;  but  helpful  chiefly  to  the  better  state 
when  we  can  act  without  reference  to  than.  And  there's 
no  measuring  the  poisoned  influence  of  that  notion  ol£ 
future  reward  on  the  mind  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the 
early  ages.  Half  the  monastic  system  rose  out  of  that, 
acting  on  the  occult  pride  and  ambition  of  good  people  (as 
the  other  half  of  it  came  of  their  follies  and  misfortunes). 
There  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  pride,  to  begin 
with,  in  what  is  called  "giving  one's  self"  to  God.  As 
if  one  had  ever  bel(»^;ed  to  anybody  else  I 

82.  Do&A.  But,  surely,  great  good  has  come  out  of  the 
mcmastic  system — our  books, — -our  sciences — all  saved  1^ 
tiie  monks? 

L.  Saved  from  what,  my  dear?  From  the  abyss  of 
misery  and  ruin  which  that  fifdse  Christianity  allowed  the 
whole  active  world  to  live  in.'  Whoi  it  had  beccsne  tiie 
principal  amusemoit,  and  the  most  admired  art,  of  Cfaria- 
tian  men,  to  cut  one  another's  throats  and  biim  one 
another's  towns;  of  course  the  few  feeble  or  reasonable 
persons  left,  who  desired  quiet,  safety,  and  kind  fellowship, 
got  into  cloisters :  and  the  gentlest,  thoughtfullest,  noblest 
men  and  women  shut  themselves  up,  precisely  where  they 
could  be  of  least  use.  They  are  very  fine  things,  for  us 
painters,  now — the  towers  and  white  arches  upon  the  tops 
of  the  rocks;  always  in  places  where  it  ti^es  a  day's 
climbing  to  get  at  them :  but  the  intense  tragi-comedy  of 
the  thing,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  is  unspeakable.    All  the 

1  [For  th«  intention  in  tlt«  following  puMgM  (pp.  300-310),  aM  tlie  Pn&o* 
mbore,  p.  S06.] 
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good  pec^le  of  the  world  getting  themselves  hung  up  out 
of  the  way  of  mischief,  like  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie;* — ^poor 
little  Iambs,  as  it  were,  Himgling  there  for  the  sign  of 
the  Golden  Fleece;  or  like  Socrates  in  his  basket  in  tbe 
Ckmdsl  (I  must  read  you  that  bit  of  Aristophanes  again, 
by  the  way.')  And  believe  me,  children,  I  un  no  warped 
witness,  as  far  as  regards  monasteries;  or  if  I  am,  it 
is  in  their  £avour.  1  hare  always  had  a  strong  leaning 
that  'tray;  and  have  pensively  shivered  with  Augustines  st 
St.  Bernard ;  and  happily  made  bay  with  Franciscans  at 
F^sole,  and  sat  silent  with  Cuthusians  in  thor  little  gar- 
dens, south  of  Florence ;  and  mourned  through  many  a 
day-dream,  at  Melrose  and  Bolton.'  But  the  wcmder  is 
always  to  me,  not  bow  much,  but  bow  little,  the  m(niks 
have,  fsa  the  whole,  done,  with  all  that  leisure,  and  aU 
that  good-will  1  What  nonsense  monks  characteristically 
wrote ; — what  little  progress  they  made  in  tbe  sciences 
to  which  they  devoted  themselves  as  a  duty, — medicine 
especially; — and.  last  and  worst,  what  depths  of  d^fradft- 
tiim  they  can  sometimes  see  one  another,  and  the  popula- 
tion round  them,  sink  into  ;  without  either  doubting  tbdr 
system,  or  reforming  it  t 

88.  (Seeing  questions  rising  to  Ups.)  Hold  your  little 
tongues,  children;  it's  very  late,  and  you'll  make  me  tat- 
get  what  I've  to  say.  Fancy  yourselves  in  pews,  for  five 
minutes.  There's  one  point  of  possible  good  in  tbe  ccn* 
ventual  system,  which  is  alwa}^  attractive  to  young  girls; 
and  the  idea  is  a  very  dangerous  one; — the  notion  <^  > 

>  tBob  Boy,  ch.  xu.] 

■  [S«e  tha  Cloudi,  Zi£  wf.,  wbara  Soeratea  deBcribe*  how  he  waUn  the  air  ina 
medibitM  on  the  tun.  "Never  had  I  rightly  diacovered  »rial  matten  unlcai  ^ 
■napending^  the  iotellect  and  coramins'liDg  the  inbtle  thought  vith  the  amilar 
air.  But  if  beinf  on  the  ground  I  had  iaveatigated  thiuga  above  from  bela*i 
I  had  never  found  them ;  for  in&llibtv  the  eaiUi  by  force  drawi  to  itaelf  the 
molature  or  thought."  And  then  follom  the  pfalloaopher'a  iDToeetiott  to  the 
oloudaj 

*  FFor  Ruakin't  lojoum  at  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  we  Vol  I.  pp.  0O6  Mf.,  v" 
Vd.  X.  p.  xziv. ;  for  hia  hajnnaldng  with  the  monka  at  Fleeole,  Vol  IV.  p>  3il  > 
he  moat  hare  "aat  in  the  gardena  of  the  Chartrenae  of  the  Val  d'Bna,  aeatti  of 
Florence,  in  184fi ;  for  Helroae,  aee  Prmtarita,  i.  §  240,  and  Vol  XII.  p.  xx. ;  &> 
Bolton,  Vol  XVI.  p.  ns.] 
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merit,  or  exalting  virtue,  consisting  in  a  habit  of  medita- 
tion on  the  "things  above,"'  or  things  of  the  next  world. 
Now  it  is  quite  true,  that  a  person  of  beautiful  mind, 
dwelling  on  whatever  appears  to  them  most  desirable  and 
lovely  in  a  possible  future,  will  not  only  pass  their  time 
pleasuitly,  but  will  even  acquire,  at  last,  a  vague  and 
wildly  gentle  charm  of  manner  and  feature,  which  will 
give  them  an  air  of  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  Whatever  real  or  apparent  good  there  may  be  in 
this  result,  I  want  you  to  observe,  diildren,  that  we  have 
no  real  authority  for  the  reveries  to  which  it  is  owing. 
We  are  told  nothing  distinctly  of  the  heavenly  world ; 
except  that  it  will  be  free  irom  sorrow,  and  pure  from  sin. 
What  is  said  of  pearl  gates,  golden  floors,  and  the  like,*  is 
accepted  as  merely  figurative  by  religious  enthusiasts  them- 
selves :  and  whatever  they  pass  their  time  in  conceiving, 
whether  of  the  happiness  of  risen  souls,  of  their  inter- 
course, or  of  the  appearance  and  employment  of  the 
heavenly  powers,  is  entirely  the  product  of  their  own  ima- 
gination; and  as  completely  and  distinctly  a  work  of 
fiction,  or  romantic  invention,  as  any  novel  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's.  That  the  romance  is  founded  on  religious  theory 
or  doctrine; — that  no  disagreeable  or  wicked  persons  are 
admitted  into  the  story; — and  that  the  inventor  fervently 
hopes  that  some  portion  of  it  may  hereafter  come  true, 
does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  real  nature  of  the  effort 
or  enjoyment. 

84.  Now,  whatever  indulgence  may  be  granted  to  ami- 
able  people  for  pleasing  themselves  in  this  innocent  way, 
it  is  beyond  question,  that  to  seclude  themselves  from  the 
rough  duties  of  life,  merely  to  write  religious  romances, 
or,  as  in  most  cases,  merdy  to  dream  them  without  taking 
so  much  trouble  as  is  implied  in  writing,  ought  not  to  be 
received  as  an  act  of  heroic  virtue.  But,  observe,  even  in 
admitting  thus  much,  I  have  assimied  that  the  &ncies  aie 

>  [ColoMiaai  iii.  2.] 

*  [S«e,  for  iiutauM,  Rev«Utioo  xxl  18-21.] 
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just  and  beautifiil  thou^  fictitious.  Now,  what  ri^t  htv« 
any  of  us  to  assume  that  our  own  fanc^  will  assuredly 
be  either  the  one  or  the  other?  That  they  delight  us 
and  appear  lovely  to  us,  is  -no  real  {voof  of  its  not  bein^ 
wasted  time  to  form  themt  and  we  may  surdy  be  led 
somevrttat  to  disgust  our  judgment  of  them  by  obBcrvii^ 
what  ignoble  imaginations  haTC  sometimes  sufflcimtly,  or 
even  entbuoastically,  occupied  the  hearts  of  others.  Tbs 
principal  source  of  the  spirit  of  leligious  contemplation  ii 
the  East ;  now  I  han  here  in  my  haad  a  Byzantine  inuge 
of  Christ,  which,  if  you  will  lo^  at  it  seriously,  may,  I 
thiidc,  at  once  and  for  ever  rmder  you  cautious  in  tbe 
indulgence  of  a  merely  oontemplativc  halrft  of  mmd.  Ob- 
serve, it  is  the  fashion  to  look  at  such  a  thing  only  is  t 
piece  of  barharous  art;  that  is  the  snudiest  part  of  its 
int^^st  What  I  want  you  to  see,  is  the  baseness  and 
fastness  of  a  reli^ous  state  oS  enthuraasm,  in  whidi  locb 
a  work  could  be  dwelt  upon  with  pious  pleasure.  TbiX  t 
figure,  with  two  small  round  black  beads  for  eyes;  a  gilded 
fi^,  deep  cut  into  horrible  wrinkles;  an  open  gash  for 
a  mouth,  and  a  distorted  Kktdebon  for  a  body,  wra|^ 
about,  to  ma^  tt  fine,  with  striped  otamel  of  blue  and 
gold  }-^hat  such  a  figut«,  I  say,  should  ever  have  beeo 
thought  helpfbl  towards  the  conception  of  a  Rede^ng 
Deity,  may  malce  you,  i  thuik,  very  doub^l,  evori  of  the 
Divine  approval,— much  mote  of  the  Divine  inspiratifMi,— 
of  religious  reverie  in  general.  You  feel,  doubtiess  that 
your  own  idea  ai  Christ  would  be  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  this;  but  in  what  does  the  difibrence  con^t 
Not  in  any  mote  Divine  authority  in  your  imagination; 
but  in  the  intelleotual  work  of  six  interv«iit^  centuries; 
which,  simply,  by  artistic  discipline,  has  refined  thts  crude 
coneeptttm  for  you,  and  filled  you  partly  with  an  iniutte 
sensation,  partly  with  an  aoquired  knowledge,  of  higher 
fonnSj'^'n^idi  raida-  this  ByzuAine  crucifix  as  huriUe  to 
you,  as  it  was  pleasing  to  its  maker.  More  is  required  to 
excite  your  &ncy;  but  your  fancy  is  of  no  more  authority 
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than  his  was:  and  a  point  of  national  art-skill  ii  quite 
eonc^rable,  in  -wfait^  the  best  we  can  do  now  will  be  as 
offiensive  to  the  rdigioos  dreamers  of  the  more  highly 
coltivBted  time,  u  this  Byzantine  cruoiftx  is  to  you. 

S5.  Maky.  Bnt  sutely,  Angeiioo  will  Alwayi  retain  hia 
power  over  everybody! 

L.  Yes,  I  ^ould  think«  always ;  as  the  gentle  words  of 
1  child  will:  but  you  would  be  much  sor^nised,  Mary,  if 
yon  thoroughly  took  the  pains  to  analyse,  and  had  tlie 
perfeot  means  of  analyiicg,  that  pffwer  of  Angeheo,— to 
discorer  its  reid  soutees.  Of  course  it  is  natural,  at  first, 
to  a,ttribute  it  to  the  pore  rdigious  fervour  by  which  be 
was  inspired;  but  do  you  suppose  Angelieo  was  really  tbe 
only  monk,  in  all  the  Christian  world  of  tbe  Middle  Ages, 
viso  laboured,  hi  art,  with  a.  sincere  veligioos  enthusiasm  ? 

Maby.  No,  certainly  not 

L.  An3ihiqg  more  fiightftil,  more  destructive  o(  all  re- 
figious  faith  whatever,  than  such  a  suppositaon,  could  not 
be.  And  yet,  what  other  monk  ever  produced  su^  work? 
I  have  myself  examined  caiefiilly  upwards  oi  two  tlwnsand 
illtuninated  missals,'  witii  especial  view  to  the  discovery  of 
any  evidence  of  a  similar  result  upon  the  art,  from  the 
monkish  devotion;  and  uttetiy  in  vain. 

Maky.  But  then,  was  not  Fta,  Angelieo  a  man  of  «»• 
threly  sepisate  and  exalted  genius? 

L.  Unquestionably;  and  granting  him  to  be  that,  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  in  his  art  is,  to  me,  not  its  loveliness, 
but  its  weakness.'  "Hie  effect  of  "inspiration,"  had  it  been 
real,  on  a  man  of  consummate  genius,  should  have  been, 
one  would  have  thought,  to  make  evetythiqg  that  he  did 
fkuhless  and  vboi^,  no  less  than  lovely.     Bat  of  eH  men, 

'  [In  the  Britkh  MuMum  ind  riaewhere :  Me  Vol.  XII.  pp.  IxriL-lxYiii.  fw 
Rnmtfi  studies  In  fh1«  sort.] 

-■  {fiiukm*!  veiy  «unienMa  nfitrcnoM  U  Fm  Ai^atico  Tfor  whitk  aM  Oatieid 
Indei)  vmry  i>  tenor  according  ma  b«  emphasiiea  now  &e  lavelinea^  And  now  tlia 
Votkneia  of  the  ptrint«r.  He  bcfina  wltii  rererent  pniae  (t.f.,  in  JtfMtnt  ArinMv, 
ToL  ii..  Vol.  IV.  p.  372);  then  he  noticM  nther  the  limitationi  of  Aanlico'* 
"puriat"  ideal  (compare  Vol.  V,  pp.  62,  lOfi);  mt  a  later  date  he  came  to  find  hla 
art  "■beolatel)r  trae  umI  good"  (iae  Lam  qT  FKtole,  VoL  XV.  p.  dtf).] ' 
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deserving  to  be  called  "great,"  Fra  Angelico  permits  to 
.  himself  the  least  pardonable  faults,  and  the  most  palpable 
follies.  There  is  evidently  within  him  a  sense  of  grace, 
and  power  of  invention,  as  great  as  Ghiberti's:* — we  are  in 
the  habit  of  attributing  those  high  qualities  to  his  reli^ous 
enthusiasm ;  but,  if  they  were  produced  by  that  enthusiasm 
in  him,  they  ought  to  be  produced  by  the  same  feelings 
in  others;  and  we  see  they  are  not  Whereas,  comparing 
him  with  contemporary  great  artists,  of  equal  grace  and 
invention,  one  peculiar  character  remains  notable  in  him 
— which,  logically,  we  ought  therefore  to  attribute  to  the 
religious  fervoiu*; — and  that  distinctive  character  is,  the  ccm- 
tented  indulgence  of  his  own  weaknesses,  and  perseverance 
in  his  own  ignorances. 

86.  Mabt.  But  that's  dreadful  I  And  what  u  the  source 
of  the  peculiar  charm  which  we  all  feel  in  bis  work  ? 

L.  There  are  many  sources  of  it.  Mary ;  united  and 
seeming  like  one.  You  would  never  feel  that  charm  but 
in  the  work  of  an  entirely  good  man ;  be  sure  of  that :  but 
the  goodness  is  only  the  recipient  and  modifying  element, 
not  the  creative  one.  Consider  carefully  what  deUghts  you 
in  any  original  picture  of  Angelico's.  You  will  find,  fm 
one  minor  thing,  an  exquisite  variety  and  bri^tness  of 
ornamental  woik.  That  is  not  Angelico's  inspiration.  It 
is  the  final  result  of  the  labour  and  thought  of  millions  of 
«rtists,  of  all  nations;  fiom  the  earUest  Egyptian  potters 
downwards  —  Greeks,  Byzantines,  Hindoos,  Arabs,  Gauls, 
And  Northmen — all  joining  in  the  toil ;  and  consummating 
it  in  Florence,  in  that  century,  with  such  embroidoy  of 
robe  and  inlaying  of  armour  as  had  never  been  seen  tm 
thai;  nor,  probably,  ever  will  be  seen  more.  Angelico 
merely  takes  his  sluu«  of  this  inheritance,  and  appUes  it  in 
the  tenderest  way  to  subjects  which  are  peculiarly  acceptant 
of  it.  But  the  inspiration,  if  it  exist  anywhere,  flashes  on 
the  knight's  shield   quite  as  radiantly  as   on   the  monk's 

>  [8m  Vol  IX.  p.  260  n.] 
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picture.  Examining  farther  into  the  sources  of  your  emotion 
in  the  Angelico  work,  you  will  find  much  of  the  impres- 
sion of  sanctity  dependent  on  a  singular  repose  and  grace 
of  gesture,  consummating  itself  in  the  floating,  flying,  and 
above  all,  in  the  dancing  groups.  That  is  not  Angelico's 
inspiration.  It  is  only  a  peculiarly  tender  use  of  systems 
of  grouping  which  had  been  long  before  developed  by 
Giotto,  Memmi,  and  Orcagna;  and  the  real  root  of  it  all 
is  simply — What  do  you  think,  children  ?  The  beautiful 
dancing  of  the  Florentine  maidens  I 

Dora  {indignard  again).  Now,  I  wonder  what  next  I 
Why  not  say  it  all  depended  on  Herodias'  daughter,  at 
once? 

L.  Yes ;  it  is  certainly  a  great  u^ment  against  singing, 
that  there  were  once  sirens. 

87.  Dora.  Well,  it  may  be  all  very  fine  and  philo- 
sophical; but  shouldn't  I  just  like  to  read  you  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters!^ 

L.  My  dear,  do  you  think  any  teacher  could  be  worthy 
our  listening  to,  or  anybody  else's  listening  to,  who  had 
learned  nothing,  and  altered  his  mind  in  nothing,  from 
seven  and  twenty  to  seven  and  forty  ?  *  But  that  second 
volume  is  very  good  for  you  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  a  great 
advance  and  a  thoroughly  straight  and  swift  one,  to  be  led, 
as  it  is  the  main  business  of  that  second  volume  to  lead 
you,  from  Dutch  cattle- pieces,  and  ruffian -pieces,  to  Fra 
Angelico.  And  it  is  right  for  you  also,  as  you  grow  older, 
to  be  strengthened  in  the  general  sense  and  judgment  which 
may  enable  you  to  distinguish  the  weaknesses  from  the 
virtues  of  what  you  love:  else  you  might  come  to  love 
both  alike;  cft  even  the  weaknesses  without  the  virtues. 
You  might  end  by  liking  Overbeck  and  Cornelius'  as  well 
as  Angelico.    However,  I  have  perhaps  been  leaning  a  little 

1  [TIm  pBMage   on    "the   ang«l   ohoin   of  Angelico,   with    tha   fUniM   on  their 
wliite  foreheade  wariuir  brighter  aa  they  move  " :  lee  VoL  IV.  p.  33S.1 

*  [Compare  the  Preface  to  the  lart  volume  of  Modem  Pamter*:  Vol.  VII.  p.  9.] 
■  [For  other  references  to  Overbeck,  cee  Vol.   V.  p.   eO;  Vol.   VII.   p.  488 ; 
VoL  XV.  p.  Ifi7.     For  Comelins,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  liii.,  488.] 
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too  mudi  to  the  wan^y  practical  side  of  tlungs,  id  to- 
lugbt's  talk;  toad  you  are  always  to  remember,  chiidroD, 
that  I  do  not  deny,  though  J  eamiot  affirm,  tbe  spiritoal 
advantages  resulting,  in  certain  cases,  &om  mthmiastie  rt 
Jt^[iaus  reverie,  and  from  the  other  pimcticca  ci  saints  and 
andicwites,  The  evidence  respecting  them  has  never  yet 
been  honestly  coUeoted,  much  less  dispassionately  examined: 
but  assuredly,  tiiere  is  in  that  directi<m  a  probability,  ind 
more  than  a  probability,  of  dangerous  error,  ^irtiile  theit  it 
none  whatever  in  the  practice  of  an  active,  cheerful,  and 
boKvolatt  life.  The  hope  of  attaining  a  higher  religious 
positicwi.  which  induces  us  to  encounter,  for  its  exalted 
alternative,  the  risk  of  unhealthy  error,  is  often,  as  I  said, 
founded  more  on  pride  than  piety;  and  tiiose  who,  in 
modest  usefiilness,  have  accepted  what  seemed  to  them 
here  the  lowliest  place  in  the  kingdom  of  theur  Father,  are 
not,  I  believe,  the  least  likely  to  receive  hereafter  tbe  com' 
mand,  then  unmistakable,  "Fnend,  go  up  higher."^ 

'  [Luke  ri».  10.] 
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CEYSTAX  CAFKICE 

Formal  LeetKre  in  Sehoolnom,  after  tome  praetleal  eMtmhatiott 
of  nwwmii. 

88.  !>.  We  havQ  seen  oioiigh,  childnm.  though  v«rf 
little  of  ^at  might  be  seen  if  we  had  more  tinM^  ct 
mineral  structures  produced  by  visible  opposition,  at  coq<- 
test  among  elements ;  structures  of  vhicii  the  nuiety,  how- 
ever great,  need  not  surprise  us:  for  we  quarreU  ourselves, 
for  many  and  slight  causes  >»much  more,  one  should  think, 
nay  cr^nitals,  who  ean  only  feel  the  antagonism,  not  aigue 
about  it.  But  there  is  a  yet  more  singular  mimicry  of  ow 
human  ways  in  the  varieties  of  form  which  iq>pear  owing  to 
no  antagcmlstio  force;  hut  merely  to  the  variable  humour 
and  ci4>rioe  of  the  eiyqtals  themselves  i  and  I  have  asked  you 
all  to  come  into  the  schoolroom  to-day,  because,  of  eourse, 
this  is  a  part '  of  the  crystal  mind  which  must  he  peou* 
liarly  interesting  to  a  feminine  audience.  {Great  aj^ngBtomt 
of  duapprmjai  on  the  part  of  said  audimce.)  Now,  you 
need  not  {M«tend  that  it  will  not  interest  you ;  why  should 
it  notf  It  is  true  that  we  men  are  never  capricious;  but 
that  only  makes  us  the  more  dull  and  disagreeable,  YoUf 
who  are  crystalline  in  brightness,  as  well  as  in  caprice^ 
charm  infinitely,  by  infinitude  of  ehange.^  {Avdihle  murmurs 
»/■  *•  W&rse  and  worge/"  '*A»  if  wt  amid  be  got  aver  that 
way!"  etc.  7^  Lectukxs,  hov>ever,  obseratTiff  the  eacpre^ 
tion  of  the  features  to  be  mare  complacent,  proceeds.)  And 
the  most  curious  mimicry,  if  not  of  your  changes  of  fashion, 

I  [Oonpm  Amum  oarf  UMm,  S  W  («>»*«,  p.  IIB).] 
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at  least  of  your  various  modes  (ia  healthy  periods)  of 
national  costume/  takes  place  among  the  crystals  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  With  a  little  experience,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  say  at  a  glance,  in  what  districts  certain  crystals 
have  been  found ;  and  althou^,  if  we  had  knowledge  ex- 
tended and  accurate  enough,  we  might  of  course  ascertain 
the  laws  and  circumstances  which  hare  necessarily  pro- 
duced the  form  peculiar  to  each  locality,  this  would  be  just 
as  true  of  the  &ncies  of  the  human  mind.  If  we  could 
know  the  exact  circumstances  which  affect  it,  if  we  could 
foretell  what  now  seems  to  us  only  caprice  of  thought,  as 
well  as  what  now  seems  to  us  only  ci^rice  of  crystal:  nay, 
so  &r  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  it  is  on  the  whole  easia 
to  find  some  reason  why  the  peasant  girls  of  Berne  should 
wear  their  caps  in  the  shape  of  butterflies;  and  the  peasant 
girls  of  Munich  theirs  in  the  shape  of  shells,  than  to  say 
why  the  rock-crystals  of  Dau^diin^  should  have  all  their 
summits  of  the  ^pe  of  lip  faeces  of  flageolets,  while  tiiose 
of  St  Gothard  are  ^mmetrical ;  or  why  the  fluor  of  Cha- 
mouni  is  rose-coloured,  imd  in  octahedrons,  while  the  fluor 
of  Weardale  is  green,  and  in  cubes.  Still  farther  removed 
is  the  hope,  at  present,  of  accounting  for  minor  differences 
in  modes  of  grouping  and  construction.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  caprices  of  this  single  mineral,  quartz; — variations  upon 
a  single  theme.  It  has  many  forms ;  but  see  what  it  will 
make  out  of  this  one,  the  six-sided  prism.  For  shortness' 
sake,  I  shall  call  the  body  of  the  prism  its  "  column,*'  and 
the  pyramid  at  the  extremities  its  "cap."  Now,  here,  first 
you  have  a  straight  column,  as  long  and  thin  as  a  stalk  of 
asparagus,  with  two  little  caps  at  the  ends ;  and  here  you 
have  a  short  thick  column,  as  soUd  as  a  hay-stack,  with 
two  &t  caps  at  the  ends;  and  here  you  have  two  c^ 
fastened  together,  and  no  column  at  all  between  theml 
Then  here  is  a  crystal  with  its  column  fat  in  the  middle, 
and  tapering  to  a  httle  cap;    and  here  is  one  stalked  like 

1  [Oa  thU  inbJKt  compara  Modem  Pabiltr*,  toL  v.  (Vol.  VIL  p.  428  n.).] 
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a  mushroom,  with  a  huge  cap  put  on  the  top  of  a  slender 
column  I  Then  here  is  a  column  built  wholly  out  of  little 
caps,  with  a  large  smooth  cap  at  the  top.  And  here  is  a 
colunm  built  of  columns  and  caps ;  the  caps  all  truncated 
about  half  way  to  their  points.  And  in  both  these  last, 
the  little  crystals  are  set  anyhow,  and  buUd  the  large  one 
in  a  disorderly  way ;  but  here  is  a  crystal  made  of  columns 
and  truncated  caps  set  in  regular  terraces  all  the  way  up. 

89.  Mary.  But  are  not  these,  groups  of  crystals,  rather 
than  one  crystal? 

L.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  group,  and  what  by  one 
crystal? 

DoBA  {au^ly  aside,  to  Maby,  voho  is  brought  to  pause). 
You  know  you  are  never  expected  to  answer,  Mary. 

L>.  I'm  sure  this  is  easy  enou^.  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  group  of  people  ? 

Maby.  Three  or  four  together,  or  a  good  many  together, 
like  the  caps  in  these  crystals. 

L.  But  when  a  great  many  persons  get  together  they 
don't  take  the  shape  of  one  person  ? 
(Marv  still  at  pause.) 

IsABEi.  No,  because  they  can't ;  but,  you  know,  the 
crystals  can ;  so  why  shouldn't  they  ? 

L.  Well,  they  don't ;  that  is  to  say,  they  don't  always, 
nor  even  often.     Look  here,  Isabel. 

Isabel.  What  a  nasty  ugly  thing  I 

L.  I'm  glad  you  think  it  so  ugly.  Yet  it  is  made  of 
beautiful  crystals;  they  are  a  little  grey  and  cold  in  colour, 
but  most  of  them  axe  clear. 

Isabel.  But  they  are  in  such  horrid,  horrid  disorder ! 

L.  Yes;  all  disorder  is  horrid,  when  it  is  among  things 
that  are  naturally  ordo-ly.  Some  little  girls'  rooms  are 
naturally  <£«orderly,  I  suppose;  or  I  don't  know  how  they 
could  live  in  them,  if  they  cry  out  so  when  they  only  see 
quartz  crystals  in  confusion. 

Isabel.  Oh  I  but  bow  come  they  to  be  like  that  ? 

L.  You  may  well  ask.     And  yet  you  will  always  hear 
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people  tallciog  as  if  thcj  tftwught  oidor  man  mndoful 
than  disorder  I  It  u  wondoful— k  we  hare  seen;  but  to 
me,  as  to  you,  child,  the  supremely  woodeiful  thing  is 
that  nature  should  erer  be  ruinous,  or  wasteful,  or  dread- 
ftil  I  I  look  at  this  wild  piece  of  erystallUatkm  with  endless 
astpniahmesiL 

Majly.  Where  does  it  oome  from? 

L.  The  T€te  Noire  of  Chamouni.  What  makes  it  more 
strange  ia,  that  it  should  be  in  a  rein  of  fine  quartz  rock. 
If  it  were  in  a  mouldering  rock,  it  would  be  mriurai 
enough ;  but  in  the  midst  of  so  fine  subatanoe,  here  are 
the  crystals  tossed  in  a  heap ;  some  large,  myriads  small, 
(almost  as  small  as  dust,)  tumbling  ova  each  other  Hke  a 
terrified  crowd,  and  glued  together  by  the  sides,  and  edges, 
and  backs,  and  heads ;  some  warped,  and  same  pushed  out 
and  in,  and  all  spoiled,  and  each  spoiliog  the  rest. 

MxEY.  And  how  flat  they  all  are! 

L.  Yes ;  that's  the  fashion  at  the  T^te  Noire. 

Maby.    But  surely  this  ia  ruin,  not  oapriee? 

90.  L.  I  believe  it  is  in  great  part  misfortune;  and  we 
will  examine  these  ciystal  troubles  in  next  leotvre.  But  if 
you  want  to  see  the  graoefuUest  and  happiest  capvioes  of 
which  dust  is  capable,  you  must  go  to  the  Hartz ;  not  that 
I  ever  mean  to  go  there  myself  for  I  wsnt  to  retain  the 
romantic  feeling  about  the  namet  and  I  have  done  rosrself 
some  harm  already  by  seeing  the  monottmous  and  heavy 
form  ctf  the  Brocken  &om  the  subuHw  c^  Brunswiek.^  But 
irtiether  the  mountains  be  pieturesque  or  not,  the  tridcs 
which  the  goblins  (as  I  am  told,)  teach  the  crystals  in 
them,  are  incomparably  pretty.  They  work  tdiiefly  cm  the 
mind  of  a  docile,  bluish-coloiured  carbonate  of  lime;  which 
ocones  out  of  a  grey  limestone.  The  goblins  take  the 
greatest  passible  care  of  its  education,  and  see  that  nothing 
happens  to  it  to  hurt  its  temper  t  and  when  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  arrived  at  the  crisis  which  is,  bo  a  well 

>  [Is  IMS :  *M  ffalM  m  Prma  wnd  Bvit  (Vol,  XIV.  f.  4)8),1 
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iMTou^t  lip  Rtinaw],  what  pr«9enUtion  at  court  is  to  ■> 
young  lady — after  wbicb  it  is  expected  to  set  fiutuoos'^ 
there's  no  end  to  its  pretty  ways  of  behaving.  First  it  will 
make  itself  into  pcuntcd  darts  as  fine  as  hoaT>frost;  here 
it  is  dianged  into  a  white  for  as  fine  as  silk ;  here  into 
little  cnnros  and  circlets,  as  bri^t  as  silver,  as  if  for  the 
gnome  {mnccsses  to  wear;  here  it  is  in  beautlflil  little 
plates,  for  thtm  to  eat  off;  presently  it  is  in  towers,  which 
tb^  mi^t  be  impnsoned  in;  presently  in  oaves  and  cells, 
where  tbef  may  make  nun-gnomes  of  themselves,  and  no 
gnome  ever  hear  of  them  more;  hare  is  some  of  it  in 
sheaves,  like  corn;  hat^-  some  in  drifts,  like  snow;  here, 
some  ia  rays,  like  stars :  and,  though  these  are,  all  of 
them,  necessarily,  shapes  that  the  mineral  takes  in  otha 
places,  they  are  all  taken  here  with  such  a  grace  that  you 
recognise  the  high  caste  and  breeding  of  the  crystals  wher- 
ever you  meet  them ;  and  know  at  once  they  are  Hartx- 
bom. 

Of  course,  sueh  fine  things  as  these  are  only  done  by 
crjrstals  which  are  perfectly  good,  and  good<humoured ;  and 
of  course,  also,  there  are  ill-hunwiued  crystals  who  torment 
each  other,  and  annoy  quieter  crystals,  yet  without  coming 
to  anything  like  serious  war.  Here  (for  once)  is  some  ill- 
disposed  quarts,  tonnenting  a  peaceable  octahedron  of  fluor, 
in  msiM  oaprioe.  I  looked  at  it  the  other  nig^  so  long, 
and  BO  wonderin^y,  just  before  putting  my  candle  out, 
that  I  fbU  into  another  strange  dream.  But  you  doait 
care  about  dreams. 

Dora.  No;  we  didn't,  yesterday;  but  you  know  we  are 
made  up  of  caprice ;  so  we  do,  to-day :  and  you  must  tell 
it  us  directly. 

91.  L.  Well,  you  see,  Neith  and  her  work  were  still 
much  in  my  mind;'  and  then,  I  had  been  looking  over 
these  Harts  things  for  you,  and  thinking  of  the  sort  of 
grotesque  sympathy  there  seemed  to  be  in  them  with  the 

<  [See  above,  p.  226.] 
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beautlAil  fringe  and  pinnade  work  of  NorUiem  architecture. 
So,  when  I  fell  asleep,  I  thought  I  saw  Neith  and  St 
Barbara  talking  together.' 

DoBA.  But  what  had  St.  Barbara  to  do  with  it  ?  * 
L,  My  dear,  I  am  quite  sure  St.  Barbuu  is  the  pat^ 
roness  of  good  architects:  not  St.  Thomas,  whatever  the 
old  builders  thought.*  It  might  be  very  fine,  according  to 
the  monks'  notions,  in  St.  Thomas,  to  give  all  his  em- 
ployer's money  away  to  the  poor:  but  breaches  of  coatract 
are  bad  foundations;  and  I  believe,  it  was  not  he,  but  St 
Barbara,  who  overlooked  the  work  in  all  the  buildings  you 
and  I  caie  about.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  certunly 
she  whom  I  saw  in  my  dream  with  Neith.  Ndth  was 
sitting  weaving,  and  I  thought  she  looked  sad,  and  threw 
her  shuttle  slowly;  and  St.  Barbara  was  standing  at  her 
side,  in  a  stiff  little  gown,  all  ins  and  outs,  and  angles; 
but  so  bright  with  embroidery  that  it  dazzled  me  Tdienerer 
she  moved ;  the  train  of  it  was  just  like  a  heap  of  broken 
jewels,  it  was  so  stiff,  and  full  of  comers,  and  so  many- 
coloured,  and  bright.  Her  hair  fbll  over  her  shoulders  in 
long,  delicate  waves,  from  under  a  little  three-pinnacled 
crown,  like  a  tower.  She  was  asking  Neith  about  the  lavs 
of  architecture  in  Egypt  and  Greece ;  and  when  Neitb  told 
her  the  measures  of  the  pyramids,  St.  Barbara  said  she 
thought  they  would  have  been  better  three-cornered:  and 
when  Neith  told  her  the  measures  of  the  ParthenMi,  St 
Barbara  said  she  thought  it  ought  to  have  had  two  tran- 
septs. But  she  was  pleased  when  Neith  told  her  of  the 
temple  of  the  dew,  and  of  the  Caryan  maidens  bearing  its 

*  Note  V.  [p.  S66]. 

>  [For  "the  general  relatioDs"  of  St  Barbara  "to  St.  Sophia,"  bm  PleaniTM  </ 
Bngland,  %  SfJ,  where  Rnskiii  refeia  to  thU  lecture.  Raskin  makaa  her  tbt 
patroneH  of  good  architect*,  becaiiM  of  the  liif  k  toirar  In  which  ahe  lived,  w1i«i>m 
■he  ia  uftea  repreaented  In  art  with  the  model  of  a  Gothic  tower  in  her  banil'-** 
in  the  jncture  of  Van  Efck  reftrrad  to  Iii  the  note  on  p.  366.] 

*  [For  the  legend  of  St.  Thomai  aa  the  spiritual  architect  of  King  GondtrfimH 
(whence  his  attribate  in  art  li  the  builder's  nile),  sea  Mra.  Jaraeaon^  Seerti  «• 
Ugendar]f  Art,  18K),  p.  IW.] 
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frieze :  ^  and  then  she  thought  that  perhaps  Neith  would  like 
to  hear  what  sort  of  temples  she  was  building  herself,  in 
the  French  valleys,  and  on  the  crags  of  the  Rhine.  So  she 
b^an  gossiping,  just  as  one  of  you  might  to  an  old  lady: 
and  certainly  she  talked  in  the  sweetest  way  in  the  world 
to  Neith ;  and  explained  to  her  all  about  crockets  and 
pinnacles :  and  Neith  sat,  looking  very  grave ;  and  always 
graver  as  St.  Barbara  went  on ;  till  at  last,  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  St.  Barbara  lost  her  temper  a  little. 

Mat  {xmy  grave  herself').  St.  Barbara? 

L.  Yes,  May.  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  It  was  very  tiresome 
of  Neith  to  sit  looking  like  that. 

92.  May.  But,  then,  St  Barbara  was  a  saint? 

L.  What's  that.  May? 

May.  a  saint  1     A  saint  is — I'm  sure  you  know  1 

L.  If  I  did,  it  would  not  make  me  sure  that  you  knew 
too.  May:  but  I  don't 

Vioi^T  {eacpremng  the  increduUty  of  the  audience).  Oh, 
—sir? 

L.  That  is  to  say,  I  know  that  people  are  called  sunts 
who  are  supposed  to  be  better  than  others:  but  I  don't 
know  how  much  better  they  must  be,  in  order  to  be 
saints;  nor  how  nearly  anybody  may  be  a  saint,  and  yet 
not  be  quite  one ;  nor  whether  everybody  who  is  called 
a  saint  was  one;  nor  whether  everybody  who  isn't  called 
a  saint,  isn't  one. 

{General  silence;  the  audience  feeling  themsdves 
on   the  verge  of  the   Infimties — and  a  Utile 
shocked — and  much  puzzled  by  to  many  ques- 
,  tions  at  once.) 

Ij.  Besides,  did  you  never  hear  that  verse  about  being 
"  called  to  be  saints  "  ? ' 

May.  {rtpeats  Rom.  i  7). 

>  [For  the  Pandrowion,  the  Mnctnary  of  randrow*  atUched  to  the  Erechthenm, 
•ee  Queen  i^  Iha  Air,  %  38.  One  of  the  Carystide*  (la^posed  to  be  derived  from  the 
town  of  CuTB  In  Laconii)  wbicb  npport  the  Mece  i*  in  tlie  Britiili  Hnaenm.] 

*  liUiDiaM  i.  7.    Oompm  Vol.  XVll.  p.  Sa] 
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L.  Quite  right,  May.  WeD,  then*  who  are  Mlled  to  be 
thatt    Feopk  in  Rome  cmly? 

May.  Everybody,  I  sappose,  whom  God  lores. 

L.  Whatl  little  girls  ta  well  u  other  people? 

Mat.  AU  grown-up  people,  I  tnean. 

L.  Why  not  little  girls  ?  Are  tb^  wickeder  when  th^ 
are  little  t 

Mat.  Oh,  I  hope  not 

L.  Why  not  little  girk,  then  T 
{PauM.) 

Lilt.  Because,  you  know,  we  can't  be  worth  anything 
if  we're  ever  so  good; — I  mean,  if  we  try  to  be  ever  so 
good;  and  we  can't  do  difficult  things — like  saints. 

9S.  L.  I  am  shwd,  my  dear,  that  old  people  are  not 
more  able  or  willing  for  th^  difficulties  than  you  ehndien 
Me  lor  yours.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  ever  I  see  any 
of  you,  when  you  are  seven  or  ei^t  and  twenty,  knit- 
ting your  brows  over  any  work  you  want  to  do  or  to 
understand,  as  I  saw  you,  LQy,  knitting  your  brows  over 
your  date  this  morning,  I  should  tlunk  yon  very  noble 
women.  But— to  come  back  to  my  dream— 5t  Barbum 
did  lose  ber  temper  a  little;  and  I  was  not  surprised.  For 
you  CMi't  think  how  provddng  Neith  looked,  sitting  there 
Just  like  a  statue  of  sandstone ;  only  going  on  -weaving, 
like  a  machine,  and  never  quickening  the  oast  of  her 
shuttle ;  while  St.  Barbara  was  telling  her  so  eagerly  alt 
about  the  most  beautiful  tfamgs,  and  ohatteiing  away,  as 
Cast  as  belis  ring  <m  Christmas  Eve,  till  she  saw  that 
Neith  didn't  care ;  and  then  St.  Barbarft  got  as  red  as  a 
rose,  and  stopped,  just  in  time  ^—or  I  think  she  would 
really  have  said  something  naughty. 

Isabel.  Oh,  please,  but  didn't  Neith  say  anything 
then? 

L.  Yes.  She  smd  quite  quietly,  "  It  may  be  very 
pretty,  my  love;  but  it  is  all  nonsense." 

Isabel.  Oh  deu-,  oh  dear  1  and  then  t 

L.  Well ;  then  I  was  a  little   angry  myself,  and  hoped 
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St.  BarbM*A  would  be  quite  angry -^  but  she  wasnt  She 
bit  her  lips  first ;  and  then  gave  A  great  sigh-^soch  a 
wild,  sweet  sigh — and  then  ^e  kndt  down  and  hid  her 
fec«  on  Neith's  knees.  Then  Neith  smiled  a  little,  and 
was  moved. 

Isabel.  Oh,  I  am  so  gladl 

L.  And  9h«  touched  St.  Barbara's  forehead  with  a 
flower  <€  white  lotus;  and  St  Barbara  sobbed  (hkc  or 
twice,  and  then  said :  "  If  you  could  only  see  how  beauti*- 
All  it  is,  and  how  much  it  makes  pw^le  feel  what  is  good 
and  lovely;  and  if  you  could  ioaiy  hear  the  children  sing^ 
ing  in  Uie  Lady  chapels  t "  And  Neith  smiled,  —  but  still 
sadly,— and  siud,  "How  do  you  know  what  I  have  seen  or 
heanl,  my  lovet  Do  you  tliink  all  titose  vaults  mid  towers 
of  yoiutE  have  been  built  without  me  ?  There  was  not  a 
pillar  in  your  Giotto's  Sairta  Maria  del  Fiore  which  I  did 
not  set  true  by  my  spearshaft  as  it  rose.  But  thus  ptnnade 
and  flame  work  whic^  has  set  yonr  little  heart  on  fire  is 
1^  vanity;  and  yon  wfU  Bee  what  it  will  come  to,  and 
that  soon ;  and  none  will  grieve  for  it  more  than  I.  And 
then  every  one  will  disbelieve  your  pretty  symbols  and 
types.  Men  must  be  spoken  sim][4y  to,  my  dear,  if  you 
would  guide  liiem  kindly,  and  loi^.**  But  St.  Barbara 
answered,  that,  *'  Indeed  she  thought  every  one  liked  her 
work,"  and  that  "the  people  of  difierent  towns  were  as 
eag»  about  their  cathedral  towers  as  about  their  privileges 
or  their  markets ;"  and  then  she  asked  Neith  to  come  and 
build  something  with  her,  wall  against  tower;  axid  "see 
whether  the  peo|de  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  your 
building  as  with  mine."  But  Neith  answered,  "  I  will  not 
ccmtend  witii  you,  my  dear.  I  strive  not  with  those  who 
love  me;  and  fbr  those  who  hate  me,  it  is  not  w^  to 
strive  with  me,  as  w«aver  Arai^e  knows.^  And  remember, 
child,  tiiat  noUiing  is  ever  done  beautifiilly»  which  is  done 
in  rivalship ;  nor  ndbly,  which  is  dwie  in  pile." 

*  [Aw  tlie  itory  of  ArMhne  cad  her  contest  with  Athenm  (here  identified  with 
KeltlO,  Mt  "The  Story  of  Anehne,"  S§  17-23.] 
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94.  Then  St.  Barbara  hung  her  head  quite  down,  and 
said  she  was  very  sorry  ^e  had  been  so  foolish ;  and  kissed 
Neith ;  and  stood  thinking  a  minute :  and  then  h»-  eyes 
got  bright  again,  and  she  said,  she  would  go  directly  and 
build  a  chapel  with  five  windows  in  it ;  four  for  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  and  one  for  humility,  in  the  middle,  bigger 
than  the  rest  And  Neith  very  nearly  laughed  quite  out, 
I  thought ;  certainly  her  beautiful  lips  lost  all  their  stern- 
ness for  an  instant ;  then  she  said,  "  Well,  love,  build  it, 
but  do  not  put  so  many  colours  into  your  windows  as  you 
usually  do;  else  no  one  will  be  able  to  see  to  read,  inside: 
and  when  it  is  built,  let  a  poor  village  priest  consecrate  it, 
and  not  an  archbishop."  St.  Barbara  started  a  little,  I 
thought,  and  turned  as  if  to  say  something;  but  changed 
her  mind,  and  gathered  up  her  train  and  went  out.  And 
Neith  bent  herself  again  to  her  loom,  in  which  she  was 
weaving  a  web  oi  strange  dark  colours,  I  thought;  but 
perhaps  it  was  only  after  the  glittering  of  St.  Barbara's 
embroidered  train :  and  I  tried  to  make  out  the  figures  in 
Neith's  web,  and  confused  myself  among  them,  as  one 
always  does  in  dreams ;  and  then  the  dream  changed  al- 
together, and  I  found  myself,  all  at  once,  among  a  crowd 
of  little  Gk>thic  and  Egyptian  spirits,  who  were  quarrelling: 
at  least  the  Gothic  ones  were  trying  to  quarrel;  for  the 
Egyptian  ones  only  sat  with  their  hands  on  their  knees, 
and  their  aprons  sticking  out  very  stiffly ;  and  stared.  And 
after  a  while  I  began  to  understand  what  the  matter  was. 
It  seemed  that  some  of  the  troublesome  building  imps, 
who  meddle  and  make  continually,  even  in  the  best  Gothic 
work,  had  been  listening  to  St.  Barbara's  talk  with  Neith; 
and  had  made  up  their  minds  that  Neith  had  no  work- 
people who  could  build  against  them.  They  were  but  dull 
imps,  as  you  may  fancy,  by  their  thinking  that;  and  never 
had  done  much,  except  disturbing  the  great  Gothic  build- 
ing angels  at  their  work,  and  playing  tricks  to  each  other; 
indeed,  of  late  they  had  been  living  years  and  years,  like 
bats,   up   under  the   cornices  of  Strasbourg  and  Cologne 
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cathedrals,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  mouths  at  the 
people  below.  However,  they  thought  they  knew  every- 
thing about  towex  building;  and  those  who  had  heard  what 
Neith  said,  told  the  rest ;  and  they  all  flew  down  directly, 
chattering  in  German,  like  jackdaws,  to  show  Neith's  people 
what  they  could  do.  And  they  had  found  some  of  Neitii's 
old  workpeople  somewhere  near  Sais,  sitting  in  the  sun, 
with  theu:  hands  on  their  knees;  and  abused  them  heartily: 
and  Neith's  people  did  not  mind,  at  first,  but,  after  a  while, 
they  seemed  to  get  tired  of  the  noise;  and  one  or  two 
rose  up  slowly,  and  laid  hold  of  their  measuring  rods,  and 
sud,  "  If  St.  Barbara's  people  liked  to  build  with  them, 
tower  against  pyramid,  they  would  show  them  how  to 
lay  stones."  'Dien  the  GoUiic  little  spirits  threw  a  great 
many  double  somersaults  for  joy ;  and  put  the  tips  of  their 
t^Migues  out  slily  to  each  other,  on  one  side;  and  I  heard 
the  Egyptians  say,  "they  must  be  some  new  kind  of  frog 
—  they  didn't  think  there  was  much  building  in  them." 
However,  the  stiiF  old  workers  took  their  rods,  as  I  said, 
and  measured  out  a  square  space  of  sand;  but  as  soon  as 
the  German  spirits  saw  that,  they  declared  they  wanted 
exactly  that  bit  of  ground  to  build  on,  themselves.  Then 
the  Egyptian  builders  offered  to  go  &rther  off,  and  the 
Gierman  ones  said,  "Ja  wohL"  But  as  soon  as  the  Egyp- 
tians had  measured  out  another  square,  the  little  Germans 
said  they  must  have  some  of  that  too.  Then  Neith's 
people  laughed;  and  said,  "they  might  take  as  much  as 
they  liked,  but  they  would  not  move  the  plan  o£  their 
pyramid  again."  Then  the  little  Germans  took  three  pieces, 
and  began  to  build  three  spires  directly;  one  large,  and 
two  little.  And  when  the  Egyptians  saw  they  had  fairly 
begun,  they  laid  their  foundation  all  round,  of  large  square 
stones:  and  began  to  build,  so  steadily  that  they  had  like 
to  have  swallowed  up  the  three  little  German  spires.  So 
when  the  Gothic  spirits  saw  that,  they  built  their  spires 
leaning,  like  the  tower  of  Fisa,  that  th^  might  stick  out 
at  the  side  of  the  pyramid.    And  Neith's  people  stared  at 
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them;  wid  thought  it  very  clevCT,  but  very  wrong:  and 
cm  they  went,  in  their  own  way,  and  said  nothing.  TTien 
the  little  Gothic  spirits  were  terribly  provoked  because 
they  could  not  spoil  the  shape  of  the  pynunid;  and  they 
sat  down  all  along  the  ledges  of  it  to  make  faces;  bat 
that  did  no  good.  Then  they  ran  to  the  comers,  and 
put  their  elbows  on  thdr  knees,  and  stuck  themselves  oat 
as  far  as  th^  could,  and  made  more  faces ;  but  tiiat  did 
no  good,  neither.  Then  th^  looked  up  to  the  sky,  and 
opened  tbor  mouths  wide,  and  gobbled,  and  said  it  was 
too  hot  for  work,  and  wondered  when  it  would  rain;  but 
that  did  no  good,  ndther.  And  all  the  while  the  Egyptian 
spirits  were  tajring  step  above  step,  patiently.  But  when 
the  Gkithic  ones  looked,  and  saw  how  high  they  had  got, 
they  said,  "  Ach,  Hinunel  1 "  and  flew  down  in  a  great 
black  cluster  to  the  bottom ;  and  swept  out  a  levd  spe^ 
in  the  sand  with  their  wings,  in  no  time,  and  b^an  build- 
ing a  tower  strai^t  up,  as  fast  as  they  could.  And  the 
Egyptians  stood  still  again  to  stare  at  thetn;  for  tbe 
Gothic  spirits  had  got  quite  into  a  passitm,  and  were  really 
working  very  wonderfully.  They  cut  the  sandstcme  into 
strips  as  fine  as  reeds ;  and  put  one  reed  <»i  the  top  (^ 
another,  so  that  you  could  not  see  where  they  fitted:  aad 
they  twisted  them  in  and  out  like  basket  work,  and  knotted 
them  into  likenesses  of  ug^y  faces,  and  of  strange  beasts 
biting  each  oth«r ;  and  up  they  went,  and  up  still,  and 
they  made  spiral  staircases  at  the  comers,  for  tiie  loaded 
workers  to  come  up  by  {for  I  saw  tiiey  were  but  weak 
imps,  and  could  not  fly  with  stones  on  their  backs),  and 
then  they  made  traceried  galleries  tor  them  to  run  round 
by ;  and  so  up  again ;  with  finer  and  finer  woric,  till  the 
Egyptians  wondered  whether  they  meant  the  thing  ^  > 
tower  or  a  pillar;  and  I  heard  them  saying  to  one  another, 
"  It  was  nearly  as  pretty  as  lotus  staUcs ;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  ugly  ^ces,  there  would  be  a  fine  temple,  it 
ihey  were  going  to  build  it  all  with  pillars  as  big  tf 
thatl"     But  in  a  minute  afterwards, — just  as  tbe  Gotliic 
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spirits  had  carried  their  work  as  high  as  the  upper  course, 
but  three  or  four,  of  the  pyramid,  —  the  Egyptians  called 
out  to  them  to  "mind  what  they  were  about,  for  the  sand 
was  running  away  from  under  one  of  their  tower  comers." 
But  it  was  too  late  to  mind  what  they  were  about ;  for, 
in  another  instant,  the  whole  tower  sloped  aside;  and  the 
Gothic  imps  rose  out  of  it  like  a  flight  of  puffins,  in  a 
single  cloud ;  but  screaming  worse  than  any  puffins  you 
ever  heard ;  and  down  came  the  tower,  all  in  a  piece,  like 
a  falling  pedlar,  with  its  head  right  on  the  flank  of  the 
pyramid ;  against  which  it  snapped  short  off.  And  of 
course  that  waked  me  I 

95.  Mary.  What  a  shame  of  you  to  hare  such  a  dream, 
after  all  you  have  told  us  about  Gothic  architecture! 

L.  If  you  have  understood  anything  I  ever  told  you 
about  it,  you  know  that  no  architecture  was  ever  cor- 
rupted more  miserably;  or  aboU^ed  more  justly  by  the 
accompUshmoit  of  its  own  follies.  Besides,  even  in  its 
days  of  power,  it  was  subject  to  catastrophes  of  this  kind. 
I  have  stood  too  often,  mourning,  by  the  grand  fragment 
of  the  apse  of  Beauvais,'  not  to  have  that  fact  well  burnt 
into  me.  Still,  you  must  have  seen,  surely,  that  these  imps 
were  of  the  Flamboyant  school;  or,  at  least,  of  the  Gct- 
man  schools  correspondent  with  it  in  extravagance.' 

Makt.  But,  then,  where  is  the  crystal  about  which 
you  dreamed  all  this? 

L.  Here ;  but  I  suppose  little  Pthah  has  touched  it 
again,  for  it  is  very  small.'  But,  you  see,  here  is  the  pyra- 
mid, built  of  great  square  stones  of  fhior  spar,  straight  up ; 
and  here  are  the  three  little  pinnacles  of  mischievous  quartz, 
which  have  set  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same 
foundation;  only  they  lean  like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  and 
come  out  obliquely  at  the  side :  and  here  is  one  great  s[Hre 

1  [Sea  Leeturet  on  Anhitedure  and  Famiing,  %  19  (VoL  XII.  p.  SB  n.).] 
■  [On  the  Ul  of  Gothic,  tbroufrh  FUmbofant  urtntTuincM,  lee  Seven  Lamf§ 
(Vol.  Wm.  p.  210),  Mid  tha  lecture  on  Abboville  in  VoI.^lX.] 
'  [See  ebove,  p.  230.] 
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of  quartz  which  seems  as  if  it  had  been  meant  to  stand 
strught  up,  a  little  way  off;  and  then  had  fallen  down 
against  the  pyramid  base,  breaking  its  pinnacle  away.  In 
reality,  it  has  ciystallised  horizontally,  and  terminated  im- 
perfectly: but,  then,  by  what  caprice  does  one  crystal  form 
horizontally,  when  all  the  rest  stand  upright?  But  this  is 
nothing  to  the  phantasies  of  fluor,  and  quartz,  and  some 
other  such  companions,  when  they  get  leave  to  do  any- 
thing they  like.  I  could  show  you  fifty  specimens,  about 
every  one  of  which  you  might  fancy  a  new  fairy  tale. 
Not  that,  in  truth,  any  crystals  get  leave  to  do  quite  what 
they  like;  and  many  of  them  are  sadly  tired,  and  have 
little  time  for  caprices — poor  things  I 

Maby*.  I  thought  they  always  looked  as  if  they  were 
either  in  play  or  in  mischief  1     What  trials  have  they? 

L.  Trials  much  like  our  own.  Sickness,  and  starva^ 
tion ;  fevers,  and  agues,  and  palsy ;  oppression ;  and  old  age, 
and  the  necessity  of  passing  away  in  their  time,  like  all 
else.  If  there's  any  pity  in  you,  you  must  come  to-morrow, 
and  take  some  part  in  these  crystal  grie£s. 

Dora.  I  am  sure  we  shall  cry  till  our  eyes  are  red. 

L.  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  Dora :  but  I've  been  made 
grave,  not  once,  nor  twice,  to  see  that  even  crystals  "can- 
not choose  but  be  old  "  ^  at  last.  It  may  be  but  a  shallow 
proverb  of  the  Justice's ;  but  it  is  a  shrewdly  wide  one. 

Doha  (pensive  for  once).  I  suppose  it  is  very  dreadfid 
to  be  old  1  But  then  {brightetdng  again)  what  should  we 
do  without  our  dear  old  Mends  and  our  nice  old  lecturers  ? 

L.  If  all  nice  old  lecturers  were  minded  as  little  as  oa& 
I  know  <rf 

DoBA.  And  if  they  all  meant  as  little  what  they  say, 
would  they  not  deserve  it  ?  But  we'll  come — we'll  come, 
and  cry. 

■  [Juatica  Shallow'!  Mfing  in  the  S«coad  Fart  of  Henry  IV.,  act  iii.  w.  2.] 
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LECTURE  IX 

CRYSTAL  SORROWS 
WofHitg  Lecture  in  Schoolroom 

96.  L.  We  have  been  hitherto  talking,  children,  as  if . 
crystals  might  live,  and  play,  and  quarrel,  and  behave  ill 
or  well,  according  to  their  characters,  without  interruption 
firom  anything  else.  But  so  &r  from  this  being  so,  neaiiy 
all  ciystals,  whatever  their  characters,  have  to  live  a  hard 
life  of  it,  and  meet  with  many  misfortunes.  If  we  could 
see  tar  enough,  we  should  find,  indeed,  that,  at  the  root, 
all  their  vices  were  misfortunes:  but  to-day  I  want  you  to 
see  what  sort  of  troubles  the  best  crystals  have  to  go 
through,  occasionally,  by  no  fault  of  their  own. 

This  black  thing,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
very  few  pretty  black  things  in  the  world,  is  called  "  Tour- 
maline." It  may  be  transparent,  and  green,  or  red,  as  well 
as  black ;  and  then  no  stone  can  be  prettier ;  (only,  all  the 
light  that  gets  into  it,  I  bdieve,  comes  out  a  good  deal  the 
worse;  and  is  not  itself  again  for  a  long  while).  But  this 
is  the  commonest  state  of  it, — opaque,  and  as  black  as  jet. 

Mary.  What  does  "Tourmaline"'  mean? 

L.  They  say  it  is  Ceylonese,  and  I  dont  know  Cey- 
lonese;  but  we  may  always  be  thankful  for  a  graceAil 
word,  whatever  it  means. 

Maby.  And  what  is  it  made  of? 

L.  A  little  of  everything;  there's  always  flint,  and  clay, 
and  magnesia  in  it;  and  the  black  is  iron,  according  to  its 
fancy;  and  there's  boracic  acid,  if  you  know  what  that  is; 

*  [Tb«  word  U  t>id  to  be  d«ri7«d  fhim  "tournunel,"  tha  nun*  glrco  to  tliU 
atone  in  Cojrlon.] 
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and  if  you  don't,  I  cannot  tell  you  to-day;  and  it  doesnt 
signify:  and  there's  potash,  and  soda;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  chemistry  of  it  is  more  like  a  mediferal  doctor's  pre- 
scription, than  the  making  of  a  respectable  mineral :  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  strange  complexity  of  its 
make,  that  it  has  a  notable  habit  which  makes  it,  to  me, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  minerals.  You  see  these 
two  crystals  are  broken  right  across,  in  many  places,  just 
as  if  tiiey  had  been  shafts  of  black  marble  fallen  from 
a  ruinous  temple;  and  here  they  lie,  imbedded  ia  white 
quartz,  fragment  succeeding  fragment,  keeping  the  line  of 
the  original  crystal,  while  the  quartz  fills  up  the  intervening 
spaces.  Now  tourmaline  has  a  trick  of  doing  this,  more 
than  any  other  mineral  I  know:  here  is  another  bit  which 
I  picked  up  on  the  glacier  of  Macugnaga;'  it  is  broken, 
like  a  pillar  built  of  very  flat  broad  stones,  into  about 
thirty  joints,  and  all  these  are  heaved  and  warped  away 
from  each  other  sideways,  almost  into  a  line  of  steps:  and 
then  all  is  filled  up  with  quartz  paste.  And  here,  lastly, 
is  a  green  Indian  jaece,  in  which  the  pillar  is  first  dis- 
j(Hnted,  and  then  wrung  round  into  the  shape  of  an  S. 

97.  Mary.  How  can  this  have  been  dcme! 

L.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  it  may  have 
been  done;  the  difficulty  is  not  to  account  for  the  doing 
of  it;  but  for  the  showing  of  it  in  some  crystals,  and  not 
in  others.  You  never  by  any  chance  get  a  quartz  crystal 
broken  or  twisted  in  this  way.  If  it  break  or  twist  at  all, 
which  it  does  sometimes,  like  the  spire  of  Dijon,*  it  is  1^ 
its  own  will  or  &ult ;  it  never  seems  to  have  been  passively 
crushed.  But,  for  the  forces  which  cause  this  passive  ruin 
of  the  tourmaline, — here  is  a  stone  which  will  show  you 
multitudes  of  them  in  operation  at  once.  It  is  known  as 
"  brecciated  agate,"  beautiful,  as  you  see ;  and  highly  valued 
as  a  pebble :  yet  so  far  as  I  can  read  or  hear,  no  <Hie  has 

^  fin  184A  :  for  Riukin's  Mjonro  there,  we  Pralerila,  il.  §g  ]31-13a] 
*  [For  «ii  ezpluation  of  thia  reference,  we  itodem  Fainter*,  vol.  r.  pt  vi.  cb.  iii. 
I  U  n.  (Vol.  Vll.  p.  34  n.).] 
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ever  looked  at  it  with  the  least  attention.^  At  the  iirst 
fiance,  you  see  it  is  made  of  veiy  fine  red  striped  agates, 
which  have  been  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  fastened 
together  again  by  paste,  also  of  agate.  There  would  be 
nothing  wonderful  in  this,  if  this  were  all.  It  is  weU 
known  that  by  the  movements  of  strata,  portions  of  rock 
are  often  shattered  to  pieces: — well  known  also  that  agate 
is  a  deposit  of  flint  by  water  under  (%rtain  conditions  of 
heat  and  pressure:  there  is,  ther^<»e,  nothing  wonderful 
in  an  agate's  being  broken;  and  nothing  wonderful  in  its 
being  mended  with  the  solution  out  of  which  it  was  itself 
originally  congealed.  And  with  this  explanation,  most 
people,  looking  at  a  brecciated  agate,  or  brecciated  any- 
thing, seem  to  be  satisfied.  I  was  so  myself,  for  twenty 
years ;  but,  lately  happening  to  stay  for  some  time  at  the 
Swiss  Baden,'  where  the  beach  of  the  Limmat  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  brecciated  Umestones,  I  began  to  exa- 
mine them  thoughtfully;  and  perceived,  in  the  end,  that 
they  were,  one  and  all,  knots  of  as  rich  mystery  as  any 
poor  little  human  brain  was  ever  lost  in.  That  piece  of 
agate  in  your  hand,  Mary,  will  i^ow  you  many  of  the 
conun<m  phenomena  of  breccias:  but  you  need  not  knit 
your  brows  over  it  in  that  way ;  depend  upon  it,  neither 
you  nor  I  shall  ever  know  anything  about  the  way  it  was 
made,  as  long  as  we  live. 

98.  Dora.  That  does  not  seem  much  to  depend  upon. 

L.  Pardon  me,  puss.  When  once  we  gain  some  real 
notion  of  the  extent  and  the  unconquerableness  of  our 
ignorance,  it  is  a  very  broad  and  restfUl  thing  to  depend 
upon;  you  can  throw  yourself  upon  it  at  ease,  as  on  a 
cloud,  to  feast  with  the  gods.  You  do  not  thenceforward 
trouble  yourself,  nor  any  one  else,  with  theories,  or  the 
contradiction  of  theories;  you  neither  get  headache  nor 
heartbiuning ;  and  you  nevermore  waste  your  poor  little 
store  of  strength,  or  allowance  of  time. 

*  ISm,  in  ■  later  volnne,  Ruddn'i  pftpan  ob  "fiandKl  and  BracckUd  Con- 
cntioiu.'n 

*  [In  1869 :  M*  Vol  XVIL  p.  IxxrL] 
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However,  there  are  certain  facts,  about  this  agste- 
malring,  which  I  can  tell  you;  and  then  you  may  look 
at  it  in  a  pleasant  wonder  as  long  as  you  like;  pleasaat 
wonder  is  no  loss  of  time. 

First,  then,  it  is  not  broken  freely  by  a  blow;  it  ii 
slowly  wrung,  or  ground,  to  pieces.  You  can  only  with 
extreme  dimness  conceive  the  force  exerted  on  mountaiiu 
in  transitional  states  of  movement.  You  have  all  read  & 
little  geology;  and  you  know  how  coolly  geologists  talk 
of  mountains  being  raised  or  depressed.  They  talk  cooily 
of  it,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  the  fact;  but  the 
very  universality  of  the  fiact  prevents  us  from  ever  concwT- 
ing  distinctly  the  conditions  of  force  involved.  You  know 
I  was  living  last  year  in  Savoy  :^  my  house  was  on  the 
back  of  a  sloping  mountain,  which  rose  gradually  for  two 
miles  behind  it;  and  then  fell  at  once  in  a  great  precipice 
towards  Geneva,  going  down  three  thousand  feet  in  foui 
or  five  cliffs,  or  steps.  Now  that  whole  group  of  clifi 
had  simply  been  torn  away  by  sheer  strength  from  the 
rocks  below,  as  if  the  whole  mass  had  been  as  soft  u 
biscuit.  Put  four  or  five  captain's  biscuits  on  the  floM, 
on  the  top  of  one  another ;  and  try  to  break  them  all  in 
half,'  not  by  bending,  but  by  holding  one  half  down,  asA 
tearing  the  other  hiJves  stnug^t  up;— of  course  you  wiB 
not  be  able  to  do  it,  but  you  will  feel  and  comprehend 
the  sort  of  force  needed.  Then,  fimcy  each  captain's 
biscuit  a  bed  of  rock,  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  thick ; 
and  the  whole  mass  torn  straight  through ;  and  one  half 
heaved  up  three  thousand  feet,  grinding  against  the  other 
as  it  rose, — and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  making 
of  the  Mont  Sal^ve. 

Mat.  But  it  must  crush  the  rocks  all  to  dustl 

L.  No;  for  there  is  no  room  for  dust.    The  i««ssuie 


PTha  rafwenM  U  to  hia  lojouni  at  Moroez  oa  tha  SaUve,  1MS--18S3:  m 

XVII,  pp.  liv.  *s}.] 

^Compw«  Modern  PattUai,  to).  It.  (VoL  VI,  p.  194},  wliu*  the  NUift  Uliutn- 


.  pp.  liv.  tag. 
^    .    pw«  " 
tion  IB  giren.] 
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is  too  great;  probably  the  heat  developed  also  so  greab 
that  the  rock  is  made  partly  ductile;  but  the  worst  of  it 
is,  that  we  can  never  see  these  parts  of  mountains  in  the 
state  they  were  left  in  at  the  time  of  their  elevation;  for 
it  is  precisely  in  these  rents  and  dislocations  that  the 
crystalline  power  principally  exerts  itself.  It  is  essentially 
a  stjrptic  power,  and  wherever  the  earth  is  torn,  it  heals 
and  binds;  nay,  the  torture  and  grieving  of  the  earth  seem 
necessary  to  bring  out  its  full  energy;  for  you  only  find 
the  crystalline  living  power  fiilly  in  action,  where  the  rents 
and  &ults  are  deep  and  many. 

99.  Do&A.  If  you  please,  sir, — would  you  tell  us — what 
are  "  faults  "  ? 

L.  You  never  heard  of  such  things  ? 

DoBA.  Never  in  all  our  lives. 

L.  When  a  vdn  of  rock  which  is  going  on  smoothly, 
is  interrupted  by  another  troublesome  little  vein,  which 
stops  it,  and  puts  it  out,  so  that  it  has  to  begin  again  in 
another  place — that  is  called  a  fault.  /  always  think  it 
ought  to  be  called  the  fiuilt  of  the  vein  that  interrupts  it; 
but  the  miners  always  call  it  the  fault  of  the  vein  that  is 
interrupted. 

Doha.  So  it  is,  if  it  does  not  begin  again  where  it 
left  off. 

L.  Well,  that  is  certainly  the  gist  of  the  business ;  but, 
whatever  good-natured  old  lecturers  may  do,  the  rocks 
have  a  bad  habit,  when  they  are  once  interrupted,  of  never 
asking  "  Where  was  I  ? " 

Dora.  When  the  two  halves  of  the  dining  table  came 
separate,  yesterday,  was  that  a  "fault"? 

L.  Yes;  but  not  the  table's.  However,  it  is  not  a  bad 
illustration,  Dora.  When  beds  of  rock  are  only  interrupted 
by  a  fissure,  but  remain  at  the  same  level,  like  the  two 
halves  of  the  table,  it  is  not  called  a  £ault,  but  only  a 
fissure;  but  if  one  half  of  the  table  be  either  tilted  higher 
than  the  other,  or  pushed  to  the  side,  so  that  the  two 
parts  will  not  fit,  it  is  a  &ult     You  had  better  read  the 
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chapter  on  &ults  in  Jukes's  Geology;^  then  you  wiU  know 
all  about  it.  And  this  rent  that  I  am  telling  you  of  in 
the  Sal^ve,  is  one  only  of  myriads  to  which  are  owing  the 
forms  of  the  Alps,  as,  I  beUere,  of  all  great  mountain 
chains.  Wherever  you  see  a  precipice  on  any  scale  of  real 
magnificence,  you  will  nearly  always  find  it  owing  to  some 
dislocation  of  this  kind;  but  the  point  of  chief  wonder  to 
me,  is  the  delicacy  of  the  touch  by  which  these  gigantic 
rents  have  been  appuently  accomplished.  Note,  however, 
that  we  have  no  clear  evidence,  hitherto,  of  the  time  taken 
to  produce  any  of  them.  We  know  that  a  change  of 
t^nperature  alters  the  position  and  the  angles  of  the  atoms 
of  crystals,  and  also  the  entire  bulk  of  rocks.  We  know 
that  in  all  volcanic,  and  the  greater  part  of  aH  subterranean 
action,  temperatures  are  continually  changing,  and  therefore 
masses  of  rock  must  be  expanding  or  contracting,  with 
infinite  slowness,  but  with  infinite  force.  This  pressure 
must  result  in  mechanical  strain  somewhere,  both  in  their 
own  substance,  and  in  that  of  the  rocks  surrounding  them ; 
and  we  can  foim  no  conception  of  the  result  of  irresistible 
pressure,  appUed  so  as  to  rend  and  raise,  with  imperceptiUe 
slowness  of  gradation,  masses  thousands  of  feet  in  thidcness. 
We  want  some  experiments  tried  on  masses  of  iron  and 
stone ;  and  we  can't  get  them  tried,  because  Christian 
creature  never  will  seriously  and  sufiiciently  spend  money, 
except  to  find  out  the  shortest  ways  of  killing  each  other. 
But,  besides  this  slow  kind  of  pressure,  there  is  evidence 
of  more  or  less  sudd^i  violence,  on  the  same  terrific  scale; 
and,  through  it  all,  the  wonder,  as  I  said,  is  always  to  me 
the  delicacy  of  touch.  I  cut  a  block  of  the  Sal^ve  lime- 
stone &om  the  edge  of  one  of  the  principal  faults  which 
have  formed  the  precipice;  it  is  a  lovely  compact  lime- 
stone, and  the  &ult  itself  is  filled  up  wilii  a  red  breccia, 
formed  of  the  crushed  fragments  of  the  torn  rock,  cemented 
by  a  rich  red  crystalline  paste.     I   have  had  the  piece  I 

*  [For  referencM  to  Jukw,  Me  in  a  lat«r  volume  aome  letten  of  18S4  (raprinted 
ftom  Arrow  ^  the  OAam,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  272).] 
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cut  from  it  smtxxthed,  and  polished  across  the  junction ; 
here  it  is ;  and  you  may  now  pass  your  soft  little  fingers 
over  the  sur&ce,  without  so  much  as  feeling  the  place 
where  a  rock  which  all  the  hills  of  England  might  have 
been  sunk  in  the  body  of,  and  not  a  summit  seen,  was 
torn  asunder  throu^  IJiat  whole  thickness,  as  a  thin  dress 
is  torn  when  you  tread  upon  it 

{The  ceudience  extmUne  the  gtone  and  touch  it 
timidly;  but  the  matter  remains  inconceiv- 
able to  them.) 

100.  Maky  {struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  stone).  But 
this  is  almost  marble? 

L.  It  is  quite  marble.  And  another  singular  pfflnt  in 
the  business,  to  my  mind,  is  that  these  stones  which  men 
hare  been  cutting  into  slabs,  for  thousands  of  years,  to 
ornament  their  principal  buildings  with, — and  T^ch,  under 
the  general  name  of  "marble,"  have  been  the  deUght  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  wealth  of  architecture,  among  all  civilised 
natiwis, — are  {necisely  those  on  which  the  signs  and  brands 
of  these  earth-agonies  have  be^i  chiefly  struck;  and  there 
is  not  a  purple  van  nor  flaming  zone  in  them,  which  is 
not  the  record  of  their  ancient  torture.  What  a  boundless 
capacity  for  sleep,  and  for  serene  stupidity,  there  is  in  the 
human  mind!  Fancy  reflective  beings,  who  cut  and  polish 
stones  for  three  thousand  years,  for  the  sake  of  the  pretty 
stains  upon  them ;  and  educate  themselves  to  an  art  at 
last,  (such  as  it  is.)  of  imitating  these  veins  by  dexterous 
painting : — and  never  a  curious  soul  of  them,  all  that  while, 
asks,  "  What  painted  the  rocks  ? " 

{The  audience  look  dejected,  and  ashamed  of 
themselves.) 

The  fact  is,  we  are  all,  and  always,  asleep,  through  our 
lives;  and  it  is  only  by  pinching  ourselves  very  hard  that 
we  ever  come  to  see,  or  understand,  anything.  At  least, 
it  is  not  always  we  who  pinch  ourselves ;  sometimes  other 
people  pinch  us;  which  I  suppose  is  very  good  of  them, — 
or  other  things,  which  I  suppose  is  very  proper  of  them. 
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But  it  is  a  sad  life;  made  up  chiefly  of  naps  and  pinches. 
{Some  of  the  audience,  on  this,  appearing  to  think 
that  the  others  require  piruMng,  the  Lectuheb 
changes  the  subject.) 
101.  Now,  however,  for  once,  look  at  a  piece  of  marble 
carefully,  and  think  about  it.  You  see  this  is  one  side  of 
the  fault;  the  other  side  is  down  or  up,  nobody  knows 
where ;  but,  on  this  side,  you  can  tirace  the  evidence  of  the 
dragging  and  tearing  action.  All  altnig  the  edge  of  this 
marble,  the  ends  of  the  fibres  of  the  rock  are  torn,  here  an 
inch,  and  there  half  an  inch  away  from  each  other;  and 
you  see  the  exact  places  where  they  fitted,  before  they 
were  torn  separate;  and  you  see  the  rents  are  now  all 
filled  up  with  the  sanguine  paste,  fiill  of  the  broken  pieces 
of  the  rock ;  the  paste  itself  seems  to  have  been  half 
melted,  and  partly  to  have  also  melted  the  edge  of  the 
fragments  it  contains,  and  then  to  have  cr3rstallised  with 
them,  and  around  them.  And  the  brecciated  agate  I  first 
showed  you  contains  exactly  the  same  phenomena;  a  zcxseA 
crystallisation  going  on  amidst  the  cemented  fragments 
p^tly  altering  the  structure  of  those  fragments  themselves, 
and  subject  to  continual  change,  either  in  the  intensify  of 
its  own  power,  or  in  the  natiue  of  the  matoials  submitted 
to  it; — so  that,  at  one  time,  gravity  acts  upon  them,  and 
disposes  th«n  in  horizontal  layers,  or  causes  them  to  droop 
in  stalactites;  and  at  another,  gravity  is  entirdy  defied, 
and  the  substances  in  solution  are  crystallised  in  bands  of 
equal  thickness  on  every  side  of  the  cell  It  would  re- 
quire a  course  of  lectures  Icoiger  than  these,  (I  have  a 
great  mind, — you  have  behaved  so  saucily — to  stay  and 
give  them)  to  describe  to  you  the  phenomena  of  this  kind, 
in  agates  and  chalcedonies  only; — nay,  there  is  a  single 
sarcophagus  in  the  British   Museum,'  covered   with   grand 

'  pl^*n  i*  no  MKOphigiu  of  tlw  aightaeuth  AyvaMtf  wbieh  antwen  to  Riukin'a 
dcacriptJiHi.  The  broccia  nrcophajpu  which  aMnu  to  be  referred  to  ia  that  of 
Neotanebua  J.,  a  king  of  the  thirtieth  dynaity;  inacribed  with  MTeral  aeenee  froia 
the  "Book  of  what  ii  in  the  Underworld/'  with  the  proper  twcta.] 
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sculpture  of  the  I8th  xiynasty,  which  ccmtains  in  the  magnifi- 
cent breccia  (agates  and  jaspers  imbedded  in  porphyry),  out 
of  which  it  is  hewn,  material  for  the  thought  of  years; 
and  record  of  the  earth-sorrow  of  ^es,  in  comparison  with 
the  duration  of  which,  the  Egyptian  letters  tell  us  but 
the  history  of  the  evening  and  morning  of  a  day. 

102.  Agates,  I  think,  of  all  stones,  confess  most  of 
their  past  history ;  -but  all  ciystallisation  goes  on  tmder,  and 
partly  recwds,  circumstances  of  this  kind — circumstances 
of  infinite  variety,  but  always  involving  difficulty,  inteirup- 
tiou,  and  change  of  condition  at  different  times.  Observe, 
first,  you  have  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  in  motion, 
dther  contracting  itself,  and  so  gradually  widening  the 
cracks;  or  being  compressed,  and  thereby  closing  them, 
and  crushing  their  edges ; — and,  if  one  part  of  its  substance 
be  softer,  at  the  given  temperature,  than  another,  probably 
squeezing  that  softer  substance  out  into  the  veins.  Then 
tiie  veins  themselves,  when  the  rock  leaves  them  open  by 
its  contraction,  act  with  various  power  of  suction  upon  its 
substance; — ^by  capillary  attraction  when  they  are  fine, — by 
that  of  pure  vacuity  when  they  are  larger,  or  by  changes 
in  the  constitution  aad  c<mden5ation  of  the  mixed  gases 
with  which  they  have  been  originally  filled.  Those  gases 
themselves  may  be  supplied  in  all  variation  of  volume  and 
power  from  below;  ot,  slowly,  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  rocks  themselves :  and,  at  changing  temperatures,  must 
exert  relatively  changing  forces  of  decomposition  and  com- 
Unation  on  the  walls  of  the  veins  they  fill ;  while  water, 
at  every  degree  of  heat  and  pressure,  (from  beds  of  ever- 
lasting ice,  alternate  with  cliffs  of  native  rock,  to  volumes 
of  red  hot,  or  white  hot,  steam)  congeals,  and  drips,  and 
throbs,  and  thrills,  from  crag  to  crag ;  and  breathes  from 
pulse  to  pulse  of  foaming  or  fiery  arteries,  whose  beating  is 
felt  through  chains  of  the  great  islands  of  the  Indian  seas, 
as  your  own  pulses  lift  your  bracelets,  and  makes  whole 
kingdoms  of  the  world  quiver  in  deadly  earthquake,  as  if 
they  were  light  as  aspen  leaves.    And,  remember,  the  poor 
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little  crystals  have  to  live  their  lives,  and  mind  their  own 
affairs,  in  the  midst  oi  all  this,  as  best  they  may.  They 
axe  wonderAiUy  like  human  creatures, — ^foiget  all  that  is 
going  on  if  they  don't  see  it,  however  dreadful;  and  never 
think  what  is  to  happen  to-morrow.  They  are  spiteful  or 
loving,  and  indolent  or  painstaking,  and  ordeiiy  or  licoi- 
tious,  with  no  thought  whatever  of  the  lava  or  the  flood 
which  may  break  over  them  any  day,  and  evaporate  them 
into  air  bubbles,  or  wash  them  into  a  solutitm  of  salts.  And 
you  may  look*  at  them,  once  understanding  the  surroundiDg 
conditions  of  their  fate,  with  an  endless  interest.  You  will 
see  crowds  of  unfortunate  Uttle  crystals,  who  have  been 
forced  to  constitute  them^ves  in  a  hurry,  their  dissdving 
element  being  fiercely  scorched  away ;  you  will  see  than 
doing  their  best,  bright  and  numborless,  but  tiny.  Then 
you  will  find  indulged  crystals,  who  have  had  centuries  to 
form  themselves  in,  and  have  changed  th^r  mind  and  ways 
continually;  and  have  been  tired,  and  tal^n  heart  again; 
and  have  been  sick,  and  got  well  again ;  and  thou^t  they 
would  try  a  different  diet,  and  then  thought  better  of  H; 
and  made  but  a  poor  use  of  their  advantages,  after  all 
And  others  you  will  see,  who  have  begun  life  as  widted 
crystals;  and  then  have  been  im^n-essed  by  alarming  cir- 
cumstances, and  have  become  converted  crystals,  and  be- 
haved amazingly  for  a  little  while,  and  fallen  away  again, 
and  ended,  but  discreditably,  periiaps  evea  in  decomposi- 
tion; so  that  one  doesn't  know  what  will  become  of  them. 
And  sometimes  you  will  see  deceitful  crystals,  that  look 
as  soft  as  velvet,  and  are  deadly  to  all  near  them;  and 
sometimes  you  will  see  deceitfid  cryst^,  that  seem  flint- 
edged,  like  our  little  quartz-crystal  of  a  housekeeper  here, 
(hush  I  Dora,)  and  are  endlessly  gentle  and  true  whweva 
gentleness  and  truth  are  needed.  And  sometimes  you  will 
see  little  child-crystals  put  to  school  like  school-girls,  and 
made  to  stand  in  rows ;  and  taken  the  g^%atest  care  <^> 
and  taught  how  to  hold  themselves  up,  and  behave:  and 
scnnetimes  you  will  see  unhappy  little  child-crystak  1^  to 
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lie  about  in  the  dirt,  and  pick  up  their  living,  and  learn 
manners,  where  they  can.  And  sometimes  you  will  see 
&t  crystals  eating  up  thin  ones,  like  great  capitalists  and 
little  labourers;  and  politico-economic  crystals  teaching  the 
stupid  ones  how  to  eat  each  other,  and  cheat  each  other; 
and  foolish  crystals  getting  in  the  way  of  wise  ones ;  and 
impatient  crystals  spoiling  the  plans  of  patient  ones,  irre- 
parably; just  as  things  go  on  in  the  world.  And  some- 
times you  may  see  hypocritical  crystals  taking  the  shape 
of  others,  though  they  are  nothing  like  in  their  minds; 
and  vampire  crystals  eating  out  the  hearts  of  others;  and 
hermit-crab  crystals  living  in  the  shells  of  others;  and 
parasite  crystals  living  on  the  means  of  others;  and  courtier 
crystals  glittering  in  attendance  upon  others ;  and  all  these, 
besides  the  two  great  companies  of  war  and  peace,  who 
ally  themselves,  resolutely  to  attack,  or  resolutely  to  defend. 
And  for  the  close,  you  see  the  broad  shadow  and  deadly 
force  of  inevitable  fate,  above  aH  this;  you  see  the  multi- 
tudes of  crystals  whose  time  has  come;  not  a  set  time,  as 
with  us,  but  yet  a  time,  sooner  or  later,  when  they  all 
must  give  up  their  crystal  ghosts: — when  the  strength  by 
which  they  grew,  and  the  strength  given  them  to  breathe, 
pass  away  from  them;  and  they  &il,  and  are  consumed, 
and  vanish  away:  and  another  generation  is  brou^t  to 
life,  framed  out  of  their  ashes. 

108.  Maey.  It  is  very  terrible.  Is  it  not  the  complete 
fulfilment,  down  into  the  very  dust,  of  that  veaise:  "The 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  " !  ^ 

L.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  pain,  Mary :  at  least, 
the  evidence  toads  to  show  that  there  is  much  more  plea- 
sure than  pain,  as  soon  as  soisation  be(»mes  possible. 

LuciLLA.  But  then,  surely,  if  we  are  told  that  it  is 
pun,  it  must  be  pain? 

L.  Yes ;  if  we  are  told ;  and  told  in  the  way  you  mean, 
Lucilla;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  proportion  to  pleasure. 

>  [Romuu  viil  22 ;  qaoted  klw  [n  Stone*  ^  Fanto,  vol  iL  (VoL  X.  p.  1S7),  and 
Laetwtt  on  AH,  §  12&] 
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Unmitigated  pain  would  kill  any  of  us  in  a  few  hcnirs; 
pun  equal  to  our  pleasures  would  make  us  loathe  life;  the 
word  itself  cannot  be  applied  to  the  lower  conditions  of 
matter,  in  its  ordinary  sense.  But  wait  till  to-morrow  to 
ask  me  about  this.  To-morrow  is  to  be  kept  for  ques- 
tions and  difficulties;  let  us  keep  to  the  plain  facts  to-day. 
There  is  yet  one  group  of  facts  connected  with  this  raid- 
ing of  the  rocks,  which  I  especially  want  you  to  notice; 
You  know,  when  you  have  mended  a  very  old  dress,  quite 
meritoriously,  till  it  won't  waend  any  more 

Egypt  ijnterrupting).  Could  not  you  sometimes  take 
gentlemen's  work  to  illustrate  by  ? 

L.  Gentlemen's  work  is  rarely  so  useful  as  yours, 
Egypt ;  and  when  it  is  usdIUl,  girls  cannot  easily  under- 
stand it. 

Dora.  I  am  sure  we  should  understand  it  better  than 
gentlemen  understand  about  sewing. 

L.  My  de^,  I  hope  I  always  speak  modestly,  and 
under  correction,  when  I  touch  upon  matters  of  the  kind 
too  high  for  me;  and  besides,  I  never  intend  to  speak 
otherwise  than  respectfully  of  sewing; — ^though  you  always 
seem  to  think  I  am  laughing  at  you.  In  all  seriousness, 
illustrations  from  sewing  are  those  which  Neith  likes  me 
best  to  use;  and  which  young  ladies  ought  to  like  every- 
body to  use.  What  do  you  think  the  beautiful  wad 
"  wife ''  comes  fixim  ? 

Dora  {tossiiig  her  head).  I  don't  think  it  is  a  particu- 
larly beautiful  word. 

L.  Perhaps  not.  At  your  ages  you  may  think  "bride" 
sounds  better;  but  wife's  the  word  for  wear,  depend  upw 
it.  It  is  the  great  word  in  which  the  English  and  Latin 
languages  conquer  the  French  and  the  Greek.  I  hope  the 
French  will  some  day  get  a  word  for  it,  yet,  instead  of 
their  dread&il  "femme."  But  what  do  you  think  it  comes 
&om? 

Dora.  I  never  did  think  about  it. 

L.  Nor  you,  Sibyl? 
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SiBVL.  No ;  I  thought  it  was  Saxon,  and  stopped  there. 

L.  Yes;  but  the  great  good  of  Saxon  woids  is,  that 
they  usually  do  mean  something.  Wife  means  "weaker." 
You  have  all  the  right  to  call  jrourselres  little  "house- 
wives," wh«i  you  sew  neatly. 

Dora.  But  I  don't  think  we  want  to  call  ourselves 
"little  housewives." 

L.  You  must  either  be  house- Wives,  or  house-Moths; 
remember  that.  In  the  deep  sense,  you  must  either  weave 
men's  fortunes,  and  embroider  them;  or  feed  upon,  and 
bring  them  to  decay.  You  had  better  let  me  keep  my 
sewing  illustration,  and  help  me  out  with  it. 

Dora.  Well,  well  hear  it,  under  jnotest. 

L.  You  have  heard  it  before ;  but  with  reference  to 
other  matters.  When  it  is  said,  "no  man  putteth  a  piece 
of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment,  else  it  taketh  from  liie 
old,"'  does  it  not  mean  Qiat  the  new  piece  tears  the  old 
(Hie  away  at  the  sewn  edge? 

Dora.  Yes;  certainly. 

L.  And  when  you  mend  a  decayed  stuff  with  stnmg 
thread,  does  not  ^e  whole  edge  come  away  sometimes, 
when  it  tears  again? 

Dora.  Yes;  and  then  it  is  of  no  use  to  mend  it  any 
more. 

104.  L.  Well,  the  rocks  dont  seem  to  think  that;  but 
the  same  thing  happens  to  them  continually,  I  told  you 
they  were  full  of  rents,  or  veins.  Large  masses  of  rock 
are  sometimes  as  full  of  reins  as  your  hand  is ;  and  of 
veins  nearly  as  fine;  (only  you  know  a  rock  vein  does  not 
mean  a  tube,  but  a  crack  or  cleft).  Now  these  clefts  are 
mended,  usually,  with  the  strongest  material  the  rock  can 
find ;  and  often  literally  with  threads ;  for  the  gradually 
opening  rent  seems  to  draw  the  substance  it  is  filled 
with  into  fibres,  which  cross  irom  one  side  of  it  to  the 
other,  and  are  partly  crystalline;  so  that,  when  the  crystals 

>  [Mattiww  U.  16.] 
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become  distmct,  the  fissure  has  often  eitactly  the  lode  (A 
a  tear,  brought  together  with  strong  ctoss  stitches.  Now 
Whea  this  is  fXHnpIetely  dime,  and  $31  has  been  fastened 
and  iliade  firtn,  pwhaps  s^ne  new  change  of  temperature 
may  occur,  fuid  the  rock  begin  to  coab-act  again,  Tbeo 
tiie  <^  Tdn  must  open  wider;  or  felse  another  open  else- 
where. If  the  old  rein  widen,  it  may  do  so  at  its  centre; 
but  it  constantly  happens,  with  well-filled  veins,  tiiat  the 
cross  stitches  are  too  str<»^  to  break:  the  walls  of  the 
vem,  instead*  are  torn  away  by  th«n;  and  another  little 
supplementary  vein — often  ^ree  or  fow  successively— -will 
be  thus  formed  at  the  »de  of  the  first 

Mary.  That  is  really  very  much  Uke  otir  wturk.  But 
w^at  do  the  mountains  use  to  sew  with? 

L.  Quartz,  whenever  they  can  get  it;  pure  limestones 
are  obliged  to  be  content  with  carbonate  of  time;  hA 
most  mixed  rocks  can  find  some  quartz  for  Uiansdbres. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  black  slate  fh>m  the  Buet:  it  loob 
merely  like  dry  dark  mud; — you  could  not  think  there 
was  any  quartz  in  it ;  but,  you  se^  its  roats  axe  all  stitcbed 
tpgetho*  with  beauti^  white  thread,  which  is  the  purat 
quartz,  so  close  drawn  that  you  can  break  it  like  flint,  in 
the  mass;  but,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather, 
the  fine  fibrous  structure  is  shown:  and,  more  than  that, 
you  see  the  threads  have  been  all  twisted  and  pulled  iwle, 
this  way  and  ihe  other,  by  the  waipii^  aaA  shibftiiig  of 
the  sides  (tf  the  v^  as  it  widened. 

lOS.  Ma&y.  It  is  wond^ftil!  But  is  that  gmng  M 
stiU?  Are  the  mountains  bdng  torn  and  sewn  togdlier 
•gain  at  this  moment? 

L.  Yesi,  certunly,  my  dear:  but  I  think,  just  as  cer* 
tainly  (thoi^  geologists  diiftr  on  this  matter),  not  with 
thit  violence,  or  on  the  scale,  of  their  anciont  ruin  aod 
r^ewaL  All  things  seem  to  be  tending  towards  a  ccmdi- 
tioB  of  tA  least  temporary  rest ;  and  that  groaaaing  and  ba- 
Tiuling  of  the  creation,  as,  assuredly,  not  wholly  in  pain,  is 
not,  in  the  full  sense,  ''until  notr." 
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Maby.  I  want  so  much  to  ask  you  about  that  I 

Sibyl.  Yes;  and  we  all  want  to  ask  you  about  a  great 
many  other  things  besides. 

L.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got  quite  as  many 
new  ideas  as  are  good  for  any  of  you  at  present :  and 
I  should  not  like  to  burden  you  with  more ;  but  I  must 
see  that  those  you  have  are  dear,  if  I  can  make  than 
so ;  so  we  will  have  one  more  talk  for  answer  of  questions, 
mainly.  Think  over  all  the  ground*  and  make  your  diffi- 
culties thoroughly  presentable.  Then  we'll  see  what  we 
can  make  of  them. 

Dora.  They  shall  all  be  dressed  in  their  very  best;  and 
curtsey  as  they  come  in. 

L.  No,  no,  Bora;  no  curtsy,  if  you  please.  I  had 
enough  of  them  the  day  you  aH  took  a  fit  of  reverence, 
and  curtsied  me  out  of  the  room. 

DoKA.  But,  you  know,  we  cured  ourselves  of  the  fault, 
at  once,  by  that  fit.  We  have  never  been  the  least  re- 
spect&l  siacc.  And  the  difficulties  will  only  curtsey  them- 
selves out  «f  the  room,  I  hope; — (»me  in  at  one  door — 
vanish  at  the  other. 

L.  What  a  jJeasant  world  it  would  be,  if  all  its  diffi- 
culties were  taught  to  behave  sol  However,  one  can 
generally  make  something,  or  (better  still)  nothing,  or  at 
least  less,  of  them,  if  they  thoroughly  know  their  own 
minds;  and  your  difiiculties — I  must  say  that  for  you, 
children, — generally  do  know  their  own  minds,  as  you  do 
yourselves, 

Dora.  That  is  very  kindly  said  for  us.  Some  people 
would  not  allow  so  much  as  that  girls  had  any  minds 
to  know. 

L.  They  will  at  least  admit  you  have  minds  to  change, 
Dora. 

Maby.  You  might  have  left  us  the  last  speech,  without 
a  j%toudi.  But  we'll  put  our  little  minds,  such  as  they 
are,  in  the  best  trim  we  can,  for  to-morrow. 
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THE    CRYSTAL    REST 

EvauHg.     Thejiraide.     L.'a  armchmr  m  Ike  comforUAlul  coma- 

106.  L.  {perceiving  various  arrangements  bang  made  of 
footstool,  cushion,  screen,  and  the  like).  Yes,  yes,  it's  all 
very  fine ;  and  I  am  to  sit  here  to  be  asked  questions  till 
supper-time,  am  I  ? 

Dora.  I  don't  think  you  can  have  any  supper  to-night : 
— ^we've  got  so  much  to  ask. 

Lily.  Oh,  Miss  Dora  I  We  can  fetch  it  him  here,  you 
know,  so  nicely  I 

L.  Yes,  Lily,  that  wiU  be  pleasant,  with  competitive 
examination  going  on  over  one's  plate  ;  the  competition 
being  among  the  examiners.  Really,  now  that  I  know 
what  teasing  things  girls  are,  I  don't  so  much  wonder  that 
people  used  to  put  up  patiently  with  the  dragons  who 
took  them  for  supper.  But  I  can't  help  myself,  I  sup- 
pose;— no  thanks  to  St.  George.  Ask  away,  children,  and 
111  answer  as  civilly  as  may  be. 

Doha.  We  don't  so  much  care  about  being  imswered 
civilly,  as  about  not  being  asked  things  back  again. 

L.  "Ayez  seulement  la  patience  que  je  pare."'  There 
shall  be  no  requitals. 

Doha.  Wdl,  then,  first  of  all  — What  shall  we  ask 
first,  Maiy? 

Maby.  It  does  not  matter.  I  think  all  the  questions 
come  into  one,  at  last,  nearly. 

Dora.  You  know,  you  always  talk  as  if  the  crystals 
were  alive;  and   we  never  understand  how  much  you  are 

>  [Fw  tbi*  qnoUtiwi  from  Mdliin'i  L»  BMtrgm>U  atHtUlumme,  na  Mtdmm 
J\itetert,  rol.  Ui.  (VoL  V.  p.  40S  n.).] 
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in  play,  and  how  much  in  earnest.  That's  the  first 
thing. 

111.  Neither  do  I  understand,  mysdf,  my  dear,  how 
much  I  am  in  earnest.  The  stones  puzzle  me  as  much 
as  I  puzzle  you.  They  look  as  if  they  were  alive,  and 
make  me  speak  as  if  th^  were;  and  I  do  not  in  the 
least  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  appearance. 
I'm  not  to  ask  things  hack  again  to-night,  but  all  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  lead  necessarily  to  the  one  main  question, 
which  we  asked,  before,  in  vain,  "What  is  it  to  be  aUve?" 

DoBA.  Yes ;  but  we  want  to  come  back  to  that :  for 
we've  been  reading  sdoitific  books  about  the  "conserva- 
tion of  forces,"*  and  it  seems  all  so  grand,  and  wonder- 
ful; and  the  eiqperiments  are  so  pretty:  and  I  suppose  it 
must  be  all  right:  but  then  the  books  never  sprak  as  if 
there  were  any  such  thing  as  "  life." 

L.  They  mostly  omit  that  part  of  the  sul^ect,  cer- 
tunly,  Dora:  but  they  are  beautifully  right  as  &r  as  they 
go:  and  life  is  not  a  convenient  element  to  deal  with. 
They  seem  to  have  been  getting  some  of  it  into  and  out 
of  bottles,  in  their  **  ozone "  and  "  antizone  "  lately :  but 
they  still  know  little  of  it ;  and,  certainly,  I  know  less.' 

Dora.  You  promised  not  to  be  provoking,  to-nig^t. 

107.  L.  Wait  a  minute.  Though,  quite  truly,  I  know 
less  fd  the  secrets  of  life  than  the  philosophers  do,  I  yet 
know  one  comer  of  ground  on  wUch  we  artists  can  stand, 
literalty  as  "  Life  Guards "  at  bay,  as  steadily  as  the 
Guards  at  Inkermann  ;  however  hard  the  philosophers  push. 
And  you  may  stand  with  us,  if  once  you  learn  to  draw 
nicely. 

DoBA.  I'm  sure  we  are  all  trying  1  but  tell  us  where 
we  may  stand. 

L.  You    may    always   stand    by    Form,  against  Force.' 

>  VTb*  phraM  originmted  with  Leibnits  (1602)  ;  th«  doctrine  mi  developed  in 
Sit  WiUiaiD  Grore'i  Oomiatioa  q/*  Force*  (1842).] 

*  [Compera  the  peam^  In  the  PrefiKe  to  the  Queen  i^  tie  Air:  "  Ah,  n 
modern  Miienee,  gire  me  tieck  my  Atbeiu  ont  td  four  riala"  (Vol.  XIX.).] 

*  [For  en  exjdaoatlon  of  tble  Moteuee,  tee  Quem  4/"  Ue  Air,  %  W.] 
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To  a  punter  the  essential  character  of  anythmg  is  the 
form  of  it ;  and  the  philosophers  cannot  touch  that.  Tb^ 
come  and  tell  yon,  for  instance,  that  there  is  as  much 
heat,  or  motion,  or  calorific  energy.,  (or  whatever  else  they 
like  to  call  it)  in  a  tea-kettle  as  in  a  Gier«a^e.  Very 
good;  that  is  so;  and  it  is  very  interesting.  It  lequues 
just  as  much  heat  as  will  hoil  the  kettle,  to  take  the  Gia- 
eagle  up  to  his  nest;  and  as  much  more  to  hring  him 
down  again  on  a  hare  or  a  partridge.  But  we  painters, 
acknowledging  the  equality  and  similarity  oi  the  kettle 
and  the  bird  in  all  scientific  respects,  attach,  for  our  part, 
our  principal  interest  to  the  diffierenee  in  their  fcnnu. 
For  us,  the  primarily  cognisable  facts,  in  the  two  things, 
are,  tiiat  the  kettle  has  a  spout,  and  the  ea^e  a  beak ;  tbe 
one  a  lid  on  its  back,  the  other  a  pair  of  wings;— not  to 
speak  of  the  distinction  also  of  vohtion,  wfaieh  the  philo- 
sophers may  pvperly  call  merely  a  form  or  mode  of  fiorce ; 
— but  then,  to  an  artist,  the  fonn,  or  mode,  is  the  gist  of 
the  business.  The  lt»ttle  chooses  to  ^t  still  on  tlie  hob; 
the  eagle  to  recline  on  the  air.  It  is  the  fact  of  the  cbuce, 
not  the  equal  d^ree  of  temperatoze  in  the  fulfilment  of 
it,  which  appears  to  us  the  more  interesting  cireumstanoe ; 
— thou^  the  other  is  very  interestii^  too.  Exceedingly  so  I 
Don't  laugh,  children;  the  philosophers  have  been  doing 
quite  splendid  woric  lately,  in  their  own  wf^:  especiaUy, 
the  tnmsformation  of  foree  into  li^^  is  a  great  piece  of 
systeraatised  discovery  ;  and  this  notion  about  the  sun's 
being  sup|died  with  his  fiame  by  ceaseless  meteoric  hail  is 
grand,  and  looks  very  likely  to  be  true.'  Of  f»nzBe,  it  is 
only  the  old  gunlock, — flint  and  steel, — on  a  large  scale:  but 
the  order  and  majesty  of  it  are  sublime.  Still,  we  sculp- 
tors and  painters  care  little  about  it.  "It  is  very  fine," 
we  say,  "and  very  useful,  this  knocking  the  lig^t  out  of 
the  sun,  or  into  it,  by  an  eternal  cataract  of  planets.     But 

'  ntnakin  h«re  ttbn  to  the  tiieorr  that  tnetBorids  In  MUng'  into  the  nm 
fiimlth  hf  tinr  eonctudon  a  lupply  for  the  Bun'i  heat ;  for  a  lummarv  of  the  obj«e- 
tiona  to  the  theory  lee  ProieMor  H.  A.  Hevton'i  uticla  on  Metoon  ni  the  Atncfe- 
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you  may  hail  away,  sq,  for  ever,  and  you  will  not  knock 
out  wh^  we  can.  Here  is  a  bit  of  alver,  not  t^  siae  of 
halfra-crown,  on  which,  with  a  single  hanuner  stroke,  one 
of  us,  two  thousand  and  odd  years  ago,  hit  out  the  head 
of  the  Apollo  of  Clazomente.^  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
form ;  but  if  any  of  you  philosophers,  with,  your  whole 
planetary  qrstem  to  hammer  with,  can  hit  out  such  ouother 
bit  of  sUver  as  this,  —  we  will  take  off  our  bats  to  you. 
For  the  present,  we  keep  them  on." 

108.  M.AJLY.  Yes,  I  understand;  and  that  is  mce;  but 
I  don't  think  we  shall  any  of  us  like  having  only  txma  to 
depend  upon. 

L.  It  was  not  neglected  in  the  ^mtVing  cf  Eve,  my 
dear. 

Mabt.  It  does  not  seem  to  separate  ua  firom  the  dnst 
of  the  ground.  It  is  that  breathing  of  the  life  which  we 
^rant  to  understand. 

L.  So  you  should :  but  hold  fast  to  the  form,  and  de- 
taxd  that  first,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  transition 
of  forces.  Discern  the  moulding  hand  of  the  potter  com? 
manding  the  clay,  &om  his  merely  beating  foot,  as  it  turns 
the  wfaeeL  If  you  can  find  incense,  in  the  vase,  afterwards, 
— well:  but  it  is  curious  how  far  mere  form  will  carry  you 
ahead  of  the  philosophers.  For  instance,  with  legaxd  tp 
the  most  int»esting  of  all  their  modes  of  force— light}— 
they  never  consider  how  &r  the  existence  of  it  dqtends 
on  the  putting  of  certain  vitreous  and  nervous  substances 
into  the  formal  arrangement  which  we  call  an  eye.  The 
German  philosophers  began  the  attack,  long  ago,  on  the 
other  side,  by  telling  us  there  was  no  such  thing  as  light 
at  all,  unless  we  chose  to  see  it:*  now,  German  and  Eng- 
lish, both,  have  reversed  their  engines,  and  insist  that  light 
would  be  exactly  the  same  light  that  it  is,  though  nobody 
eould  ever  see  it.     The  fact  being  that  the  force  must  be 

>  [Sm  4  pUte  of  tfaia  ooin  in  Aratra  PeattSti,  g  138  (Vol.  XX) ;  M)d  for  oUhtr 
nftreacM  to  the  coin.  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  167.] 
-     >  [Seo  Modem  PaitUert,  nd.  lit  (VoL  V.  pp.  202-203}.] 
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there,  and  the  eyes  there;  and  "li^t"  means  the  effect 
of  the  cme  oa  the  other; — and  perhaps,  also — (PUto  saw 
tuther  into  that  mysteiy  than  any  <Hie  has  since,  that  I 
know  of'), — on  something  a  little  way  within  the  eyes;  but 
we  may  stand  quite  safe,  close  behind  the  retina,  and 
defy  the  philosophers. 

SiBVL.  But  I  don't  core  so  much  about  defying  the 
philosophers,  if  only  one  could  get  a  clear  idea  of  life,  <w 
soul,  for  one's  self. 

L.  Well,  Sibyl,  you  used  to  know  more  about  it,  in 
that  care  of  yours,  than  any  of  us.  I  was  just  gcnng  to 
ask  you  about  inspiration,  and  the  goldoi  bou^,*  and  the 
like;  only  I  ranembered  I  was  not  to  ask  anything.  But, 
will  not  you,  at  least,  tell  us  wheth^  the  ideas  of  Life,  as 
the  power  of  putting  things  together,  or  "  making "  them ; 
and  of  Death,  as  the  power  of  pushing  things  separate,  or 
"  unmaking "  them,  may  not  be  very  simply  held  in  balance 
against  each  other? 

SiBYx.  No,  I  em  not  in  my  cave  to-night;  and  cannot 
tell  you  anything. 

109.  L.  I  thhik  they  may.  Modem  Philosophy  is  a 
great  s^>arator;  it  is  little  more  than  the  expansion  of 
Moli^'s  great  sentence,  "  II  s'ensuit  de  U^  que  tout  ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  beau  est  dans  les  dictionnaires ;  il  n'y  a  que 
les  mots  qui  sont  transposes."'  But  when  you  used  to  be 
in  your  cave,  Sibyl,  and  to  be  inspired,  there  was,  (and 
thoe  remains  still  in  some  small  measure)  beyond  the 
merely  ftmnative  and  sustaining  power,  another,  which  we 
painters  call  "passion" — I  don't  know  what  the  philo- 
sopfaers  call  it;  we  know  it  makes  people  red,  or  white; 
M^  therefore  it  must  be  something,  itself:  and  perhaps  it 

'  [Tba  rvfannce  U  to  TJmatui,  iS.  A  puMg*  from  Jowatt^  intnidnetion  to  that 
dialMM  ■HininariMi  PUto'i  theorr :  "The  prooMt  of  ncht  te  th«  miMt  eomplinted 
[•f  tSa  MMmtiotia],  uid  eonriati  of  thne  olaiiiMita — tha  Ucht  whioh  ia  sappoMd  t* 
radde  within  the  aye,  the  light  of  tha  ■nn,  and  the  lic&t  amitted  from  axtanial 
objaati.  Wheo  the  Ug'ht  of  tha  eya  meaU  tha  lif^t  of  tha  ana,  and  both  togathar 
in  it  tha  lirtt  iaming  tma  mn  eztamal  ol^eet,  uia  ia  the  limple  aet  of  aighL'H 

*  raaa  Vol.  XVII.  p.  3«8  n.1 

*  [Compaiw  BagU*  AM,  §  100.] 
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is  the  most  truly  "  poetic "  or  "  making  "  force  of  all,  creat- 
ing a  world  of  its  own  out  of  a  glance,  or  a  sigh :  and  the 
want  of  passion  is  perhaps  the  truest  death,  or  **  unmak- 
ing"  of  ererjrthing; — even  of  stones.  By  the  way,  you 
were  all  reading  about  that  ascent  of  the  Aiguille  Verte, 
the  other  day? 

Sibyl.  Because  you  had  told  us  it  was  so  difficult,  you 
tfaou^t  it  could  not  be  ascended. 

L.  Yes;  I  believed  the  Aiguille  Verte  would  have  held 
its  own.  But  do  you  recollect  what  one  of  the  climbers 
exclaimed,  when  he  first  feJt  sure  of  reaching  the  summit  ? 

StBYL.  Yes,  it  was,  "Oh,  Aiguille  Verte,  vous  dtes 
morte,  vous  Sites  mortel"* 

L.  That  was  true  instinct  Real  philosophic  joy.  Now 
can  you  at  all  fancy  the  differmce  between  that  feeling  of 
triumph  in  a  mountain's  death ;  and  the  exultation  of  your 
beloved  poet,  in  its  life — 

"  QuantuB  Athm,  aut  quantus  ErTX,  »at  ipse,  coniscla 
Quam  Aemit  ilicibiM,  qnantns,  gandetqne  nlvall 
VerticCj  Bc  attcdlcot  pater  Apenninus  mI  nana"}* 

Dora.  You  must  translate  for  us  mere  house-keepers, 
please; — ^whatever  the  cave-keepers  may  know  about  it. 

Maby.  Will  Dryden  do? 

L.  No.  Dryden  is  a  &r  way  worse  than  nothing,  and 
nobody  will  "do."  You  can't  translate  it.  But  this  is  all 
you  need  know,  that  the  lines  are  full  of  a  passionate 
sense  of  the  Apennines'  fath^hood,  or  protecting  power, 
over  Italy ;  and  of  sympathy  with  their  joy  in  their  snowy 

■  [The  fint  ucent  of  the  Ai^Ule  Verte  waa  made  bjt  Mr.   E.  Wbyroper  on 
June  29,  ISSfi,  aooonpauied  W  the  gulAm  Chiiitian  Aimer  and  Frani  Biener.    Tbia 
—  Alner'a  ranark.     Ur.   whrmper  liad  deieribed  Uw  aacaat  and  recorded  the 
paper  read  to  '*-       '■'  "^ 
September  li 
.    880,  p.  2W  I,         . 
r).    For  other  reference*  to  Alpine  climbing,  tee  aborc,  pp.  21  teq.,  and  o 


waa  Alnera  remarlL  Ur.  Wbrmper  bad  deacnbed  tbe  aacaat  and  recorded  th 
tfjing  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Britiab  AMocietioa  et  Birtninrham,  and  reported  i: 
the  3%Mw  of  September  13, 1865.  See  alao  n«  Atotmt  of  U>  ItatUrkom,  bf  Edwar . 
Wbjrmper,  1880,  p.  2W  (firat  pnbliahed  in  1871  under  the  title  Serambia  among 

llu  J.l»r).    For  other  refer '-   *•-■--  -^■-^- — •■ —  —  "•   ---    —• 

pue  Voi.  XVI.  p.  138  n.] 


'  [Virgil,  .^ieid,  xii.  701.    Drrdea'a  vereioa  ii : — 

"like  Eryz,  or  lilce  Athoe,  great  be  abcnn. 
Or  &tber  Apennine,  when,  white  with  mom, 
HI*  head  divine  obecore  in  cloud*  lie  hide*, 
And  shakei  the  Minnding  fioreet  on  hie  aides."] 
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strength  in  heavea;  and  with  the  same  joy,  alrnddeniig 
thxou^  all  the  leaves  of  their  £csests. 

110.  Maky.  Yes,  that  is  a  difierence  indeed!  but  tben, 
you  know,  one  can't  he^  feeling  that  it  is  ftncifuL  It  is 
very  delightful  to  imagine  the  mountains  to  be  alive;  Init 
thai, — are  they  alive  1 

L.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  Mary,  that  the 
feeUngs  of  the  purest  and  most  migjitily  passicmed  human 
souls  are  likely  to  be  the  truest.  Not,  indeed,  if  th^  do 
not  desire  to  know  the  truth,  or  blind  themselves  to  it 
that  they  may  please  themselves  with  pB6U<m;  for  then 
they  are  no  longer  pure :  but  if,  continually  seeking  and 
accepting  the  truth  as  far  as  it  is  diseemible,  they  trust 
their  Maker  for  the  intc^ty  of  the  instincts  He  has  gifted 
them  with,  and  rest  in  the  sense  of  a  h%her  trutJt  wluch 
they  cumot  demonstrate,  I  think  they  will  be  most  in  the 
light,  so. 

Doha  and  Jessie  {cl^rping  their  hands).  Then  we 
really  may  believe  that  die  mountains  are  living? 

L.  You  may  at  least  earnestly  bdieve,  that  the  presence 
of  the  spirit  which  culminates  in  your  own  life,  shows  itself 
in  dawning,  wherever  the  dust  of  the  earth  b^ins  to 
assume  any  orderly  and  lovely  state.^  You  will  find  it 
impossible  to  separate  this  idea  of  gradated  manifiestation 
from  that  of  the  vital  power.  Tbiogs  at«  not  either 
wholly  alive,  or  wholly  dead.  They  are  less  or  more  alive. 
Take  the  nearest,  most  easily  examined  instance — ^the  life 
of  a  flower.  Notice  what  a  different  dqp%e  and  kind  t£ 
life  there  is  in  the  calyx  and  the  corolla.  The  calyx  is 
nothing  but  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  flowor ;  tlw  childf 
blossom  is  bomid  up  in  it,  hand  and  foot;  guarded  in  it, 
restrained  by  it,  till  the  time  of  birth.  The  shell  is  haidly 
more  subordinate  to  the  germ  in  the  ^;g,  than  the  calyx 
to  the  blossom.  It  bursts  at  last;  but  it  never  lives  as 
the  corolla  does.  It  may  fall  at  the  moment  its  task  is 
fulfilled,  as  in  the  poppy;  or  wither  gradually,  as  in  the 

>  [On  Oil  pMMg^  Me  tba  Fn&oe;  ■bora,  p.  203.] 
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buttercup;  or  persist  in  a  ligneous  ^[ui^y,  after  the  flower 
is  dead,  as  in  the  rose ;  or  harmonise  itself  so  as  to  share 
in  the  aspect  of  the  real  flower,  as  in  the  lily ;  but  it  never 
shares  in  the  onrolla's  bright  passion  of  life.  And  the 
gradations  whicli  thus  exist  between  the  different  members 
of  organic  creatures,  exist  no  less  between  the  diflG^rent 
ranges  of  cn-ganism.^  We  know  no  higher  or  more  eno^ 
getic  life  than  our  own ;  but  there  seems  to  me  this  gieat 
good  in  the  idea  <^  gradation  al  life — it  admits  the  idea  of 
a  life  above  us,  in  other  >  creatures,  as  much  nobler  than 
ours,  as  ours  is  noUer  than  that  of  the  dust. 

111.  Marv.  I  am  glad  you  have  said  that;  for  I  know 
Violet  and  Lucilla  and  May  want  to  ask  you  something; 
indeed,  we  all  do;  only  you  fr^tened  Violet  so,  about  the 
ant-hill,  that  she  can't  say  a  word;  and  May  is  a&aid  of 
your  teasing  her,  too:  Iwt  I  know  they  are  wondwing 
why  you  are  always  telling  them  about  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses,  as  if  you  half  believed  in  them;  and  you  repre- 
sent them  as  good;  and  tiien  we  see  there  is  really  a  kind 
of  truth  in  the  stories  about  them ;  and  we  are  all  puzzled : 
and,  in  this,  we  cannot  even  make  our  difficulty  quite  clear 
to  oursdves; — it  would  be  such  a  long  confused  question, 
if  we  could  ask  you  all  we  should  like  to  know, 

L.  N<H>  is  it  any  wonder,  Mary ;  for  this  is  indeed  the 
longest,  and  the  most  wildly  cooi^sed  question  that  reason 
can  deal  with;  but  I  will  try  to  give  you,  quickly,  a  few 
clear  ideas  about  the  heathen  gods,  which  you  may  follow 
out  afterwards,  as  your  knowledge  increases. 

Every  heathen  conception  o£  deity  in  which  you  are 
likely  to  be  interested,  has  three  distinct  characters:* — 

I.  It  has   a  physical  character.      It  represents  some  of 

>  [Tba  MS.  here  readi  .■— 

"...  bright  pB«sion  of  life.  Love,  I  aoppoae,  i*  the  rekl  inea«nre  of  lite, 
fiir  ail  ensture*.  And  ifi  ■  line  thiag,  if  it  were  not  to  fooUsli  a  thing 
Bometimec,  too.    Keep  wlie  in  that,  if  yoa  can,  children, — whatever  fuUiM 

e>u  allow  jourselvee  in.  otherwite.    And  there  ie  one  greet  good  in  thi* 
M  of  geadation  .  .  ."] 
'  [Here,  again,  we  the  Prebce ;  above,  p.  203 ;  and  compare  QuMn  qf  the  Air, 
§  «■] 
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the  great  powers  or  objects  ctf  nature — sun  or  moon,  or 
heaven,  or  the  winds,  or  the  sea.  And  the  &bles  first 
related  about  each  deity  represent,  figiuratively,  the  action 
of  the  natural  power  which  it  represents ;  such  as  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  tides  ai  the  sea,  and  so  on. 

II.  It  has  an  ethical  character,  and  represents,  in  its 
histny,  the  moral  dealings  of  Grod  with  man.  Thus  Apollo 
is  first,  physically,  the  sun  contending  with  darkness;  but 
morally,  the  power  of  divine  life  contending  with  corrup- 
ticm.  Athena  is,  physically,  the  air;  morally,  the  breathing 
of  the  divine  spirit  of  wisdom.  Neptune  is,  physically,  the 
sea ;. morally,  the  supreme  power  of  agitating  passion;  and 
so  on.^ 

III.  It  has,  at  last,  a  personal  character;  and  is  realised 
in  the  minds  of  its  worshippers  as  a  living  spirit,  with 
whom- men  may  speak  &ce  to  face,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his 
fnexkd. 

112.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  how  far, 
at  any  pmod  of  a  national  religion,  these  three  ideas  are 
mingled;  or  how  £ar  one  {vevftils  ovor  the  other.  Eatdi 
oiquirer  usually  takes  up  me  <^  these  ideas,  and  pursues 
it,  to  the  exclusicm  of  the  others;  no  impartial  ^orts  seem 
to  have  hetm  made  to  discern  the  real  state  of  the  heathen 
imagination  in  its  successive  phases.  Fw  the  questiai  is 
not  at  all  what  a  mythological  figure  meant  in  its  origin; 
but  what  it  became  in  each  subsequent  mental  derdop- 
ment  of  the  nation  inheritiog  the  thought.*  Exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  mental  and  moral  insight  of  any  race, 
its  mythological  figures  mean  more  to  it,  and  beoHne  mtnre 
reaL  An  early  and  savage  race  means  nothing  mor^ 
(because  it  has  nothing  more  to  mean,}  by  its  Apollo,  than 
the  sun;  whUe  a  cultivated  Greek  means  every  openiti<m 
of  divine  intellect  and  justice.  The  Neith,  of  Egypt, 
meant,  physically,  little  more  than  the  blue  of  the  air;  ^t 

>  [For  thMS  intcrpratetioiu  compara  Omhu  ^  Aglaia,  §  12,  and  (jumrn  t/tka  Air, 

8  w-I 

*  [H«ra,  afsin,  eompMa  gium  ^U«  Air,  $$  7  Mf.] 
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the  Greek,  in  a  climate  of  ^temate  srtonn  and  calm,  repre- 
sented the  wild  fringes  of  the  storm-cloud  by  the  serpents 
of  her  segis;  and  the  lightning  and  cold  of  the  highest 
Ihunder-clouds,  hy  the  Gorgon  on  her  shield :  while  morally, 
the  same  types  represented  to  him  the  mystery  and  change- 
ful terror  of  knowledge,  as  her  spear  and  helm  its  ruling 
and  defensive  power.  And  no  study  can  be  more  interest- 
ing, or  more  useful  to  you,  than  that  of  the  different 
meanings  which  have  been  created  by  great  nations,  and 
great  poets,  out  of  mythological  figures  g^ven  them,  at 
first,  in  utter  simplicity.  But  when  we  approach  them  in 
their  third,  or  personal,  character  (and,  for  its  power  over 
the  whole  national  mind,  this  is  far  the  leading  one),  we 
are  met  at  once  by  questions  which  may  well  put  all  of 
you  at  pause.  'Were  they  idly  imagined  to  be  real  beings? 
and  did  they  so  usurp  the  place  of  the  true  God!  Or 
were  they  actually  real  beings, — evil  spirits, — ^leading  men 
away  from  the  true  God  ?  Or  is  it  conceivable  that  they 
mi^t  have  been  real  beings. — ^good  spirits, — entrusted  with 
some  message  from  the  true  God?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions you  wanted  to  ask;  were  they  not,  LuciUa? 

LuciLLA.  Yes,  indeed. 

118.  L.  Well,  Lucilla,  the  answer  will  much  depend 
upon  the  clearness  of  your  &ith  in  the  personality  of  the 
spirits  which  are  described  in  the  book  of  your  own  re- 
ligion;— their  perstmaUty*  observe,  as  distinguished  from 
merely  symbolical  visions.  For  instance,  when  Jeremiah  has 
the  vision  of  the  seething  pot  with  its  mouth  to  the  north,^ 
you  know  that  this  which  he  sees  is  not  a  real  thing; 
but  merely  a  significant  dream.  Also,  when  Zechariah 
sees  the  speckled  horses  among  the  myrtle  trees  in  the 
bottom,'  you  still  may  suppose  the  vision  symbolical; — ^you 
do  not  think  of  them  as  real  spirits,  like  Pegasus,  seen 
in  the  form  of  horses.  But  wh^i  you  are  told  of  the  four 
riders  in   the  Apocalypse,'  a   distinct  sense  of  personality 

<  [Jsranisli  i.  13.1  *  [ZMhariih  i.  a] 

■  [Ilev«Iktioo  tL] 
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begins  to  ibroe  itself  upon  yOu.  And  though  you  might, 
in  a  dull  temper,  think  that  (for  one  instance  of  all)  the 
fourth  rider  on  tiie  pale  hcM'se  was  merely  a  symbol  of  the 
pOwer  of  death, — in  your  stranger  and  more  earnest  moods 
you  will  rather  conceive  of  him  as  &  real  and  living  angeL 
And  when  you  look  back  from  the  vision  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
first-bom,  and  of  the  army  of  Somacherib,  and  again  to 
David's  vision  at  the  thre^iing  floor  of  Araunah,'  tibe  idea 
of  personality  in  this  death-angel  becomes  entirely  defined, 
jiist  as  in  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  Abraham, 
Manoah,  or  Mary.' 

114.  Now,  when  you  have  once  consented  to  this  idea 
of  a  personal  ^irit,  must  not  the  question  instantly  follow: 
''Does  this  spirit  exercise  its  functions  towards  one  race  oi 
men  only,  or  towards  all  men?  Was  it  an  ^^el  of  death 
to  the  Jew  only,  or  to  the  Gentile  also?"  You  find  a 
certain  Divine  agoicy  made  visible  to  a  Kii^  of  Isra^  as 
an  armed  angel,  ejcecuting  vengeuuse.  of  which  <Hie  special 
purpose  was  to  lower  his  kingly  pride.'  You  find  anotho- 
(or  perhaps  the  same)  agency,  made  viable  to  a  Christian 
prophet  as  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun,  calling  to  the 
birds  that  fly  under  heaven  to  come,  that  they  may  eat 
the  flesh  of  kings.  Is  there  anything  impious  in  the 
thou|^t  that  the  same  a^ncy  might  have  been  expressed 
to  a  Gireek  king,  or  Greek  seer,  by  similar  visions? — that 
this  %m«,  standing  in  the  sun,  and  af  med  with  the  swtvd, 
or  the  bow  (whose  arrows  were  drunk  with  blood*),  and 
exercising  especially  its  power  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
proud,  might,  at  fost,  have  been  cidled  Mily  "  Destroyer," 
and  afterwards,  as  the  %ht,  or  sun,  of  justice,'  was 
recognised  in  the  chastisement,  called  also,  "  Physician "  <x 

>  [Ezodai  xi. ;  2  Einn  zviii. ;  2  Ssmuel  zxIf.  16.] 

*  [GcDaui  zviii. ;  JaSgm  xlli-  9  «09-  ;  LiA*  i.  28.     Far  th«  uppaanuiM  of  Urn 
aufvli  to  Abraham,  eompue  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xxi..  xxKi.] 

*  [A|p^n  A  refcrene«  to  tho  appearance  of  tne  aiiftw  to  Darid  by  the 
floor  of  Araaiiah.      The  next  reftrBDce  ii  to  Revelation  xix.  17,  18.] 

*  [DeDteranamT  zzziL  42.] 

*  [Coapue  Unto  OU  Ltut,  §  M  n.  (Vol  XVII.  p.  59}.] 
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** Healer"?'  If  you  fed  faeaitatioii  in  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  manifistation,  I  believe  you  wUl  find  it  is 
caused,  partly  indeed  by  sat^  trivial  things  as  the  differ- 
ence  to  your  ear  between  Greek  and  En^^h  terms;  btit, 
Ch  more,  by  uncertainty  in  your  own  mind  respecting  the  ' 
nature  and  truth  of  the  visums  spoken  of  in  the  Bibl& 
Have  any  of  you  intently  examined  the  natiure  of  your 
bdief  in  themi  You,  for  instance,  LuciUa,  who  think 
<^ea»  and  seriously,  of  such  things? 

LuoixA.  No;  I  never  could  tell  what  to  believe  about 
than.  I  know  they  must  be  tnie  in  some  way  or  other; 
Hid  I  like  reading  about  them. 

L.  Yes ;  and  I  like  reading  about  them  too»  Ludlla ; 
as  I  Vke  reaifing  other  grand  poetry.  But,  surely^  we 
ought  both  to  do  more  tban  like  it?  Will  God  be  satis- 
fied with  uo,  think  you,  if  we  read  His  words,  m««ly  for 
the  sake  d  an  entirely  meaningless  poetical  sensation? 

115.  LncnxA.  But  do  not  the  people  who  give  them- 
telves  to  sedL  out  the  meaning  of  these  things,  oftoi  get 
veiy  stnttge,  and  extravagant? 

h.  More  than  that,  Lucilla.  They  ofben  go  mad.  That 
abaadcHuncnt  of  the  mind  to  rdigious  theory,  or  omtempla- 
tifm,  is  the  very  thing  I  have  been  pleading  with  you 
i^funsL  I  never  said  you  should  set  yourself  to  disoova 
the  meanings:  but  you  should  take  careful  pains  to  under- 
stand tiiem,  so  far  as  they  are  clear;  and  you  diould 
always  accurately  ascertain  the  state  of  your  mind  about 
them.  I  want  you  never  to  read  merely  for  the  pleasure 
6f  fiucy; — still  less  as  a  formal  religions  duty;  (c^  you 
mi^t  as  well  take  to  aepeating  Faters  at  once;  for  it  is 
surely  wiser  to  repeat  one  thing  we  understand,  than  read 
a  thousand  vbit^  we  cannot).  Eithtt,  therefore,  acknow- 
ledge -Uie  passages  to  be,  fior  the  present,  unintedl%ible  to 
you;  or  else  determine  the  sense  in  which  you  at  present 
recdre  them ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  diflferent  senses  betwem 

*  [F<w  tiiM*  nsmM,  im  ilodm  fyMen,  nl  t.  (VoL  VII.  p.  420).] 
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which  you  clearly  see  that  you  must  choose.  Make  either 
your  bdief,  or  jrour  difficulty,  definite;  but  do  not  go  <m, 
all  through  your  life,  believing  nothing  intelligently,  and 
yet  supposing  that  your  having  read  the  words  of  a  divine 
book  must  give  you  the  right  to  despise  eveiy  religion  but 
your  own.  I  assure  you,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  soom 
ai  Greek  tradition  depends,  not  on  our  belief,  but  our  dis- 
belief, of  our  own  traditions.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  suffi- 
cient clue  to  the  meaning  oi  either;  but  you  will  always 
find  that,  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  of  our  own 
faith,  its  tendency  to  accept  a  spiritual  personality  in- 
creases :  and  that  the  most  vital  and  beautiful  Christian 
temper  rests  jo3rfuUy  in  its  conviction  of  tiie  multitudinous 
ministry  of  living  imgels,  infinitely  varied  in  rank  and 
power.  You  all  know  one  expression  of  the  purest  and 
happiest  form  of  such  faith,  as  it  exists  in  modem  times, 
in  Richter's  lovely  illustrations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.^  Tlie 
real  and  living  death  angel  girt  as  a  pilgrim  for  journey, 
and  softly  crowned  with  flowers,  beckons  at  the  dying 
mother's  door;  child-angels  sit  talking  face  to  &ce  with 
mortal  children,  among  the  flowers ; — hold  them  by  their 
little  coats,  lest  they  fall  <m  the  stairs; — ^whispor  dreams 
of  heaven  to  them,  leaning  over  their  pillows;  carry  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells  for  them  far  through  the  air; 
and,  even  descending  lower  in  service,  fill  little  cups  with 
hon^  to  hold  out  to  the  weary  bee.  By  the  way,  Lily, 
did  you  tell  the  other  children  that  story  about  your  little 
nster,  and  Alice,  and  the  sea? 

116.  Lilt.  I  told  it  to  Alice,  and  to  Miss  Hon.  I 
don't  think  I  did  to  anybody  else.  I  thought  it  wasn't 
worth. 

L.  We  shall  think  it  worth  a  great  deal  now,  Lily,  if 
you  will  tell  it  us.    How  old  is  Dotty,  again!    I  forget 

Lily.  She  is  not  quite  three ;  but  she  has  such  odd 
little  old  ways,  sometimes. 

■  [Sm  VoL  XV.  p.  224.] 
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L.  And  she  is  very  fond  of  Alice? 

Lily.  Yes;  Alice  was  so  good  to  her  always! 

L.  And  so  when  Alice  went  away? 

Lily.  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  you  know,  to  tell  about ;  only 
it  was  strange  at  the  time. 

L.  Well;  but  I  want  you  to  tell  tt.' 

Lily.  The  meaning  after  Alice  had  gone.  Dotty  was 
very  sad  and  restless  when  she  got  up,  and  went  about, 
looking  into  all  the  comers,  as  if  she  could  find  Alice  in 
them,  and  at  last  she  came  to  me,  and  said,  **  Is  Alie 
gone  over  the  great  sea?"  And  I  said,  "Yes,  she  is  gone 
over  the  great,  deep  sea,  hut  she  will  come  back  again  some 
day."  Then  Dotty  looked  round  the  room ;  and  I  had  just 
poured  some  water  out  into  the  basin;  and  Dotty  ran  to 
it,  and  got  up  on  a  chair,  and  dashed  her  hands  through 
the  water,  again  and  again;  and  cried,  "Oh,  deepi  -deep 
sea  I  send  little  Alie  back  to  me." 

L.  Isn't  that  pretty,  children  ?  There's  a  dear  little 
heathen  for  you  I  The  whole  heart  of  Greek  mythology 
is  in  that;  the  idea  of  a  personal  being  in  the  demental 
power ; — of  its  being  moved  by  prayer ;  and  of  its  presence 
everywhere,  m*^lfi"g  the  brdcen  diSusion  of  the  elemoit 
sacred. 

117.  Now,  remember,  the  measure  in  which  we  may 
permit  ourselves  to  think  of  this  trusted  and  adored  per- 
sonality, in  Greek,  or  in  any  other,  mythology,  as  conceiv- 
ably a  shadow  of  truth,  will  depend  on  the  degree  in  which 
we  hold  the  Greeks,  or  other  great  nations,  equal  or  in- 
fierior,  in  privilege  and  character,  to  the  Jews,  or  to  our- 
selves. If  we  behave  that  the  great  Father  would  use  the 
imagination  of  the  Jew  as  an  instrument  by  which  to  exalt 
and  lead  him ;  but  the  imagination  of  the  Greek  only  to 
degrade  and  mislead  him ;  if  we  can  suppose  that  real  angels 
were  sent  to  minister  to  the  Jews  and  to  punish  them ;  but 
no  angels,  or  only  mocking  spectra  of  angels,  or  even  devils 

*  [On  thii  puMge,  im  tlw  Preftoe ;  aborc,  p.  201.] 
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in  the  shapes  of  angels,  to  lead  Lycurgus  and  Leonidas 
from  desolate  cradle  to  hopeless  grave :  ^ — and  if  we  can 
think  that  it  was  only  the  influence  of  spectres,  or  the 
teaching  of  demons,  which  issued  in  the  making  of  mothen 
like  Cornelia,  and  of  sons  like  Cleobis  and  Bito,  we  m&y,  of 
course,  reject  the  heathen  Mythology  in  our  priril^ed 
scorn:  but,  at  least,  we  are  bound  to  examine  strictly  by 
what  faults  of  our  own  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  min- 
istry of  real  angels  *  among  oursdves  is  occasionally  so  ineffec- 
tual, as  to  end  in  the  production  of  Cornelias  who  intrust 
their  child-jewels  to  Charlotte  Winsors'  for  the  better  keep- 
ing of  them ;  and  of  sons  like  that  one  who,  the  oth^  day, 
in  France,  beat  his  mother  to  death  with  a  stick;  and  was 
brought  in  by  the  jury,  "guilty,  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances." 

May.  Was  that  really  possible? 

L.  Yes,  my  dear.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  lay  my 
hand  on  the  reference  to  it  (and  I  should  not  have  said 
"the  other  day" — it  was  a  year  or  two  ago),  biit  you  may 
depend  on  the  fact ;  and  I  could  give  you  many  like  it,  if 
I  chose.  There  was  a  murder  done  in  Russia,  very  lately, 
on  a  traveller.  The  murderess's  little  daughter  was  in  t^ 
way,  and  found  it  out  somehow.  Her  mother  killed  her, 
too,  and  put  her  into  the  oven,  Thore  is  a  peculiar  lunrtor 
about  the  relations  between  parent  and  child,  which  are 
hang  now  brought  about  by  our  variously  degraded  fcwms 
of  European  white  slavery.  Here  u  one  reference,  I  see, 
in  my  notes  on  that  story  of  Cleobis  and  Bito;  thou^  I 
supposed  Z  marked  this  chiefly  for  its  quaintness,  and  the 
beautifully  Christian  names  of  the   sons ;  but  it  is  a  good 

>  [For  otlwT  nfonact*  to  Ljeurnu,  see  Art  <^  Btigbatd,  §  83,  wid  Ar«  CU- 
vigera,  Letten  2,  27,  and  68 ;  «id  to  Lecmidu,  VoL  XII.  p.  138  ».  Than 
!■  a  fuller  rsferenc*  to  Cornelia  in  UiOo  lU*  Latl,  %  41  (VoL  XVIL  p.  M); 
and  _tlie  storr  of  aeobii  and  Bito  i«  told  in  Jforfam  Amtor*,  toL  r.  (V<d.  Vu. 

)  mlnittry  of  angela,  compare  VoL   XIV.  p.   163 ;  QtiM*  i^  Ut»  Air, 
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instance  of  the  power  of  the  King  of  the  Valley  of 
Diamonds*  among  us. 

In  Galignam  of  July  21-22,  1862,  is  reported  a  trial 
of  a  fEumer's  son  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne.  The 
father,  two  years  ago,  at  Malay  le  Grand,  gave  up  his 
property  to  his  two  sons,  on  condition  of  being  maintained 
by  them.  Simon  fulfilled  his  agreement,  but  Pierre  would 
not.  The  tribunal  of  Sens  condemns  Pierre  to  pay  eighty- 
four  francs  a  year  to  his  father.  Pierre  repUes,  "he  would 
rather  die  than  pay  it."  Actually,  returning  home,  he 
throm  himself  into  the  river,  and  the  body  is  not  found 
till  next  day. 

118.  Mary.  But — but— I  can't  teU  what  you  would 
have  us  think.  Do  you  seriously  mean  that  the  Greeks 
were  better  than  we  are;  and  that  their  gods  were  real 
angels? 

L.  No,  my  dear.  I  mean  only  that  we  know,  in  reality, 
less  than  nothing  of  the  dealings  of  our  Maker  with  our 
fellow-men ;  and  can  only  reason  or  conjecture  safely  about 
them,  when  we  have  sincerely  humble  thoughts  of  ourselves 
and  our  creeds. 

We  owe  to  the  Greeks  every  noble  discipline  in  litera- 
ture ;  every  radical  principle  of  art ;  and  every  form  of 
convenient  beauty  in  our  household  furniture  and  daily 
occupaticms  of  life.  We  are  imable,  ourselves,  to  make 
rational  use  of  half  that  we  have  received  from  them :  and, 
of  our  own,  we  have  nothing  but  discoveries  in  science, 
and  fine  mechanical  adaptations  of  the  discovered  physical 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vice  existing  among  cer- 
tain classes,  both  of  the  rich  and  poor,  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna,  could  have  been  conceived  by  a  Spartan  or 
Roman  of  the  heroic  ages  only  as  possible  in  a  Tartarus, 
where  fiends  were  employed  to  teach,  but  not  to  punish, 
crime.  It  Uttle  becomes  us  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
the  religion  of  races  to  whom  we  stuid  in  such  relations; 

*  Note  vi.  [p.  366]. 
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nor  do  I  think  any  man  of  modesty  or  thoughtfiilness  will 
ever  speak  so  of  any  relij^on,  in  which  Grod  has  allowed 
one  good  man  to  die,  trusting. 

The  more  readily  we  admit  the  possibility  of  our  own 
cherished  convictions  being  mixed  with  error,  the  more 
vitJ  and  helpful  whatever  is  right  in  them  will  become : 
and  no  error  is  so  conclusively  fatal  as  the  idea  that  Grod 
will  not  allow  us  to  err,  though  He  has  allowed  all  other 
men  to  do  so.  There  may  be  doubt  of  the  meaning  of 
other  visions ;  but  there  is  none  respecting  that  of  the 
dream  of  St.  Peter ;  and  -  you  may  trust  the  Rock  of  the 
Church's  Foundation  for  true  interpreting,  when  he  learned 
from  it  that  "in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Gk>d  imd 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him."'  See  tiiat 
you  miderstand  what  that  righteousness  means ;  and  set 
hand  to  it  stoutly:  you  will  always  measure  your  neigh- 
bours' creed  kindly,  in  proportion  to  the  substantial  fruits 
of  your  own.  Do  not  think  you  will  ever  get  harm  by 
striving  to  enter  into  the  faith  of  others,  and  to  sympathise, 
in  imagination,  with  the  guiding  principles  of  their  lives. 
So  only  can  you  justly  love  them,  or  pity  them,  or  praise. 
By  the  gracious  effort  you  will  double,  treble — nay,  inde- 
finitely multiply,  at  once  the  pleasure,  the  reverence,  and 
the  intelligaice  with  which  you  read :  and,  believe  me,  it 
is  wiser  and  holier,  by  the  fire  of  your  own  faith  to  kindle 
the  ashes  of  expired  religions,  than  to  let  your  soul  shiver 
and  stumble  among  their  graves,  through  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  communicable  cold. 

119.  Mary  {after  styme  pause).  We  shall  all  like  reading 
Greek  history  so  much  better  after  this  I  but  it  has  put 
everything  else  out  of  our  heads  that  we  wanted  to  ask. 

L.  I  can  tell  you  one  of  the  things;  and  I  might  take 
credit  for  generosity  in  telling  you;  but  I  have  a  posuial 
reason — Lucilla's  verse  about  the  creation. 

DoBA.  Oh,  yes — yes;  and  its  "pain  together,  until  now."' 

'  [Acta  X.  3fi.] 

*  [Set  above,  g  103,  p.  33S.    It  ir«^  iMwsrar,  "iimrj"  who  qnoW  Um  vena.] 
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L,  I  call  you  back  to  that,  because  I  must  warn  you 
against  an  old  error  of  my  own.  Somewhere  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Modem  Painters^  I  said  that  the  earth  seemed 
to  have  passed  through  its  highest  state:  and  that,  after 
ascending  by  a  series  of  phases,  culminating  in  its  habita- 
tion by  man,  it  seems  to  be  now  gradually  beccnniiig  less 
fit  for  that  habitation. 

Mary.  Yes,  I  remember. 

L.  I  wrote  those  passages  under  a  very  bitter  impression 
of  the  gradual  perishing  of  beauty  hoxa  the  loveliest  scenes 
which  I  knew  in  the  physical  world;  not  in  any  doubtfiil 
way,  such  as  I  might  have  attributed  to  loss  of  sensation 
in  myself— but  by  violent  and  definite  physical  action ;  such 
as  the  filling  up  of  the  Lac  de  ChMe'  by  landslips  from 
the  Rochers  des  Fiz;— the  narrowing  of  the  Lake  Lucerne 
by  the  guning  delta  of  the  stream  of  the  Muotta-Thal, 
which,  in  the  course  of  years,  will  cut  the  lake  into  two, 
as  that  of  Brientz  has  been  divided  from  that  of  Thun; — 
the  steady  diminishing  of  the  glaciers  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  still  more,  of  the  sheets  of  snow  on  their  southern 
slopes,  which  supply  the  refreshing  streams  of  Lombardy ; 
— ^the  equally  steidy  increase  of  deadly  maremma  round 
Pisa  and  Venice ;  and  other  such  phenomena,  quite  measure 
ably  traceable  within  the  limits  even  of  short  life,  and  un- 
accompanied, as  it  seemed,  by  redeeming  or  compensatory 
agencies.  I  am  still  under  the  same  impression  respecting 
the  existing  phenomena ;  but  I  feel  more  strongly,  every 
day,  that  no  evidence  to  be  collected  within  historical 
periods  can  be  accepted  as  any  clue  to  the  great  tendencies 
of  geological  change;  but  that  the  great  laws  which  never 
fkil,  and  to  which  all  change  is  subordinate,  appear  such 
as  to  accomplish  a  gradual  advance  to  loveUer  order,  and 
more  calmly,  yet  more  deeply,  animated  Rest.  Nor  has 
this  conviction  ever  listened  itself  upon  me  more  distinctly, 

'  [See  in  thia  editiiiii  VoL  VL  p.   177-] 

1  [For  tfaii  incideut,  wtt  Modwn  Painien,  toL  L  (VoL  III.  p.  HO  n.).] 
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than  during  my  endeavour  to  trace  the  laws  which  govean 
the  lowly  framework  of  the  dust  For,  through  all  the 
phases  of  its  transition  and  dissolution,  there  seems  to  be 
a  continual  effort  to  raise  itself  into  a  higher  state;  and 
a  measured  gain,  through  the  fierce  revulsion  and  slow 
renewal  of  the  earth's  frame,  in  beauty,  and  order,  and 
permanence.  The  soft  white  sedim^its  of  the  sea  draw 
themselves,  in  process  of  time,  into  smooth  knots  of  sphered 
symmetry ;  burdened  and  strained  under  increase  of  pressure, 
they  pass  into  a  nascent  nurble;  scorched  by  fervent  heat, 
they  brighten  and  blanch  into  the  snowy  rock  of  Faro$ 
and  Carrara.  The  dark  drift  of  the  inland  river,  or  stag- 
nant slime  of  inland  pool  and  lake,  divides,  or  reserves 
itself  as  it  dries,  into  layers  of  its  several  elements;  slowly 
purifying  each  by  the  patient  withdrawal  of  it  from  the 
anarchy  of  the  mass  in  which  it  was  mingled.  '  Ccmtracted 
by  increasing  drought,  till  it  must  shatter  into  fragments, 
it  infuses  continually  a  finer  ichor  into  the  opening  veins, 
and  finds  in  its  weakness  the  first  rudiments  of  a  perfect 
stroigth.  Rent  at  last,  rock  from  rock,  nay,  atom  from 
atom,  and  tormented  in  lambent  fire,  it  knits,  through  the 
fusion,  the  fibres  of  a  perennial  endurance;  and,  during 
coimtless  subsequent  centuries,  declining,  or,  rather  let  me 
say,  rising,  to  repose,  finishes  the  infallible  lustre  of  its 
crystaUine  beauty,  under  harmonies  of  law  which  are  wlioUy 
beneficent,  because  wholly  inexorable. 

{ The   children  seemed  pleased,  but   more  incUned 
to  think  over  these  matters  than  to  talk.) 

120.  L.  (after  giving  them  a  kttle  time).  Maiy,  I  seldun 
ask  you  to  read  anythiag  out  of  books  of  mine;  but  there 
is  a  passage  about  the  Law  of  Help,  which  I  mmt  you  to 
read  to  the  children  now,  because  it  is  of  no  use  merely  to 
put  it  in  other  words  for  them.  You  know  the  place  I 
mean,  do  not  you  ? 

Maby.  Yes  {presently  f/ndii^  it) ;  where  shall  1  b^^n  ? 

L.  Here ;  but  the  elder  ones  had  better  look  afterwards 
at  the  piece  which  comes  just  before  this. 
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Mary  (reads) :^ 

"A  pure  or  holy  itate  of  anjrtfaiog  i>  tluit  In  whicli  al]  ita  part*  «re 
helpful  or  eonaittcDt.  The  highest  and  firat  law  of  the  universe,  and 
the  other  name  of  life,  is,  therefore,  'help.'  The  other  name  of  death  is 
'separation.'  Government  and  co-operation  are  in  all  things,  and  etemallj', 
the  laws  of  life.  Anarch;  and  competition,  etemallj,  and  in  all  things,  the 
Uwa  of  death, 

"Perhaps  the  best,  though  the  moet  familiar,  example  we  could  take 
of  the  nature  and  power  of  consistence,  will  be  that  of  the  possible  chaoges 
in  the  dust  we  tread  on. 

"Exclusive  of  animal  decay,  we  can  hardly  arrive  at  a  more  absolute 
type  of  impurity,  than  the  mud  or  sltme  of  a  damp  over^trodden  path,  in 
the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  town.  I  do  not  say  mud  of  the  road, 
because  that  is  mixed  with  animal  refuse ;  but  take  merely  an  ounee  or 
two  of  the  blackest  slime  of  a  beaten  footpath,  on  a  rainy  day,  near  a 
tnanu&cturing  town.  That  iltme  we  shall  find  in  most  cases  composed  of 
elay,  (or  brickdust,  which  is  burnt  clay,)  mixed  with  soot,  a  little  sand,  and 
water.  All  these  elements  are  at  helpless  war  with  each  other,  and  dettroy 
reciprocally  each  other's  nature  and  power:  competing  and  fighting  for 
placie  at  every  tread  of  your  foot ;  sand  squeering  out  clay,  and  clay  tqneex- 
ing  out  water,  and  soot  meddling  everywhere,  and  defiling  the  whole. 
Let  OS  suppose  that  this  ounce  of  mud  is  left  in  perfect  rest,  and  that  its 
elements  gather  together,  Uke  to  like,  so  that  their  atoms  may  get  into  the 
closest  relations  possible. 

"Let  the  clay  begin.  Ridding  itself  of  all  foreign  substance,  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  white  earth,  alrMdy  very  beautiful,  and  fit,  with  help  of 
congealing  fire,  to  be  made  into  finest  porcelain,  and  painted  on,  and  be 
kept  in  kings'  palaces.  But  such  artindat  consistence  is  not  its  best. 
Leave  It  still  quiet,  to  follow  Its  own  instinct  of  unity,  and  it  becmnes,  not 
only  white,  but  clear ;  not  only  clear,  but  hard ;  not  only  clear  and  hard, 
but  so  set  that  It  can  deal  with  light  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  gather  oat 
of  it  the  loveliest  bine  rays  only,  refusing  the  rest.  We  call  it  then  a 
sapphire. 

"  Such  being  the  consummation  of  the  clay,  we  give  similar  permiision 
of  quiet  to  the  sand.  It  also  becomes,  first,  a  white  earth ;  then  proceeds 
to  grow  clear  and  hard,  and  at  last  arranges  itself  in  mysterious,  infiiiitely 
fine  parallel  lines,  which  have  the  power  of  reflecting,  not  merely  the  blue 
rays,  but  the  blue,  green,  purple,  and  red  rays.  In  the  greatest  beauty  in 
which  they  can  be  seen  through  any  hard  material  whatsoever.  We  call  It 
then  an  opal. 

"  In  next  order  the  soot  sets  to  work.  It  cannot  make  itself  white  at 
tSrst;  but,  Instead  of  being  discouraged,  tries  harder  and  harder;  and  comes 
out  clear  at  last ;  and  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world :  and  for  the  black- 
ness that  it  had,  obtains  in  exchange  the  piwer  of  reflecting  all  the  rays 
of  the  sun  at  once,  in  the  vividest  blue  that  any  solid  thing  can  aboot. 
We  call  it  then   a  diamond. 

>  [From  Modem  PamUn,  vol.  v.  pt  viU.  ch.  i.  §S  6-9  (Vol.  VH.  p.  207).  Corn- 
rare  UtUQ  thU  Latt,  g  M  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  73) ;  and  Orom  ^  Wild  OSve,  %  112 
(balow,  p.  478).] 
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"Lut  of  all,  the  water  purifies  or  onitei  iUelf;  contented  eoou^  if  it 
only  reach  the  fbrm  of  a  dewdrop :  but,  if  we  insist  on  Its  proceeding  to  a 
more  perfect  consiatence,  it  crystallises  into  the  shape  of  a  stxr.  And,  for 
the  ounce  of  slime  which  we  had  by  political  economy  of  competitioD,  we 
hare,  by  political  economy  of  co-operation,  a  lappUre,  an  opal,  and  a 
diamond,  set  In  the  midst  of  a  star  of  snow." 

121.  L.  I  ha^  asked  yoa  to  hear  that,  childioi,  be- 
cause, ifrom  all  that  we  have  seen  in  the  woi^  and  {day 
of  these  past  days,  I  would  have  you  gain  at  least  one 
grave  and  enduring  thought.  The  seeming  trouble, — ^the 
.unquestionable  degradation,— of  the  elements  of  the  phy- 
sical earth,  must  passively  wait  the  appointed  time  of  thdr 
repose,  or  their  restoration.  It  can  only  be  brought  about 
for  them  by  the  agency  of  external  law.  But  &,  indeed, 
there  be  a  nobler  life  in  us  than  in  these  strangely  moving 
atoms; — i^  indeed,  there  is  an  eternal  difference  between 
the  fire  which  inhabits  them,  and  that  which  animates  us, 
— it  mpst  be  shown,  by  each  of  us  in  his  appointed  place, 
not  merely  in  the  patience,  but  in  the  activity  of  oiir  hope ; 
not  merdy  by  our  desire,  but  our  labour,  for  the  time 
when  the  Dust  of  the  generations  of  men  shall  be  con- 
firmed for  foundations  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  God. 
The  human  clay,  now  trampled  and  despised,  will  not 
be, — cannot  be, — ^knit  into  strength  and  Ught  by  accidoits 
or  ordinances  of  unassisted  fate.  By  human  cruelty  and 
iniquity  it  has  been  afflicted ; — by  human  mercy  and  justice 
it  must  be  raised:  and,  in  all  fear  or  questioning  of  what 
is  or  is  not,  the  real  message  of  creation,  or  of  revelation, 
you  may  assuredly  find  perfect  peace,  if  you  are  resolved 
to  do  that  which  your  Lord  has  plainly  reqtiired,- — and  con- 
tent that  He  should  indeed  require  no  more  of  you, — ^than 
to  do  Justice,  to  love  Mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
Him.' 

>  [Micah  tL  e.] 
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Non  I.  (Page  SS4) 

"  Thai  tiurd  jttfrmmd  of  ken  " 

THKauoHODT  the  dklogucB,  it  must  be  observed  that  "Sibyl"  Is  addretted 
(when  in  play)  as  having  once  been  the  Ciimcan  Sibyl;  and  "Egypt"  aa 
having  been  queen  Nitocris, — the  Cinderella,  and  "ihe  greatest  heroine 
and  beauty"  of  Egyptian  story.  The  Egyptians  called  her  "Neith  the 
Victorioiu"  (Nitocris),  and  the  Greeks  "Face  of  the  Rose"  (Rhodope). 
Chaneer'i  bcuuitiful  conception  of  Cleopatra  in  the  "Legend  of  Gt>od 
Women," '  !■  much  more  founded  on  the  traditiona  of  her  tban  on  those  of 
Cleopatra;  and,  espedally  in  its  close,  modified  1^  Herodobu's  terrible 
■tory  of  the  death  of  Nitocris,  which,  however,  is  mythologically  nothing 
more  tban  a  part  of  the  deep  monotonous  ancient  dirge  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  earthly  destiny  of  Beauty :  "She  cast  herself  into  a  chamber  full  of 
ashea."* 

I  believe  this  Queen  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained  to  have  either  built, 
or  increaaed  to  double  Ita  ibrmer  liae,  the  third  pyramid  of  Giseh :  and 
the  passage  following  in  the  text  refers  to  an  imaginary  endeavour,  by 
the  Old  Lecturer  and  the  children  together,  to  make  out  the  description 
of  that  pjrmmid  in  tbe  1 67th  page  of  the  second  volume  of  Bnnsen's 
Egjfpit  Place  m  Vmuertal  HitUjry* — ideal  endeavour, — which  ideally  termi- 
natea  as  the  Old  Leeturer'a  real  endeavours  to  the  uaac  end  always  have 
terminated.  There  are,  however,  valuable  notes  respecting  Nitocris  at 
^ge  SIO  of  the  same  volume:  but  the  Early  Egyjium  Hittory  for  th€ 
Yomtg,  by  the  author, of  Sidnof  Gray,*  contains,  in  a  pleasant  form,  aa  mnidi 
information  u  young  readers  will  nsaally  need. 

'Compare  Sesame  and  LUiet,  %  62  (alraTe,  p.  116).] 
Herodotus,  ii.  100.'] 

Egjipe*  Plaee  tn  Uniimtat  BiHory.     By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen,  tnmshtted  from 
-«nn>n  by  Charles  H.  Cottrall,  1B48,  6  vols.] 
[Nanaly,  Annie  Keary ;  pabliskcd  by  HaeniUan,  ISei.] 
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Non   II.  (Page   SS5) 

"  Pyramid  of  AiycM*  " 

Thib  pyramid,  i&  mythology,  divides  irith  the  Tower  of  Bsbel  the  aluune, 
or  vain  glory,  of  being  presui^tuoiuly,  and  first  among  great  edificea, 
built  with  "brick  for  stone." ^  This  was  the  inscription  on  it,  according  to 
Herodotus: — 

"  Despise  me  not  in  comparing  me  with  the  pyramids  of  (tone ;  for  I 
have  the  pre-eminence  over  them,  as  far  as  Jupiter  has  pre-emin- 
ence over  the  gods.  For,  striking  with  staves  into  the  pool,  men 
gathered  the  cUj  which  fastened  itself  to  the  staff,  and  kneaded 
bricks  out  of  it,  and  to  made  me."  * 

The  word  I  have  translated  "kneaded"  ia  literally  "drew";  In  the  aense 
of  drawing,  for  which  the  Latins  used  "dtico" ;  and  thus  gave  oi  oar  "dnc- 
tile"  in  speaking  of  dead  clay,  and  Duke,  Doge,  or  leader,  in  speaking  of 
living  clay.  As  the  asserted  pre-eminence  of  the  edifice  is  made,  in  this 
inscription,  to  rest  merely  on  the  quantity  of  labour  consumed  in  it,  this 
pyramid  is  considered,  in  the  text,  as  the  ^pe,  at  once,  of  the  base  build- 
ing, and  of  the  lost  labour,  of  future  ages ;  so  far  at  least  as  the  spiiits  of 
measured  and  mechanical  effort  deal  with  it :  but  Neith,  exercising  her 
power  upon  It,  makes  it  a  type  of  the  woric  of  wise  and  inaplred  builders. 


NoTi  III.  (Page  S26) 

••  The  Oreaier  PUtak" 

It  ia  impossible,  as  yet,  to  define  with  distinctness  the  personal  agencies  of 
the  Egyptian  deities.  They  are  continually  associated  in  function,  or  hold 
derivative  powers,  or  are  related  to  each  other  in  mysterious  triads;  unit- 
ing always  symbolism  of  phyrical  phenomena  with  real  spiritual  power.  I 
have  endeavoured  partly  to  explain  this  in  the  text  of  the  tenth  Lectare:* 
here,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know  that  the  Greater  Ptbah 
more  or  less  represents  the  formative  power  of  order  and  measurement:  he 
always  stands  on  a  foursquare  pedestal,  "the  Egyptian  cubit,  metaphori- 
cally used  as  the  hieroglyphic  for  truth";*  his  limbs  are  bound  together, 
to  signify  fixed  stability,  as  of  a  pillar;  he  has  a  measuring-rod  in  his  hand; 
and  at  Philse,  is  represented  as  holding  an  egg  oa  a  potter's  wheel ;  bat  I 
do  not  know  if  this  symbol  ocean  in  older  sculptures.     His  usual  title  is 

'  [Genens  xi.  3.] 

*  (Hsrodotas,  ji.  136.     The  word  which  Ruskin  transhites  "  kneaded  "  is  §ipii9im.] 
»  raos  abova,  §§  111,  112,  pp.  347-349.] 

*  [Tbi*  u  a  quotation  from  p.  13  of  the  Oailery  qf  Antiguitiai,  mantioaed  below.] 
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the  "  Lord  of  Truth."  Others  very  beautiftil ;  "  King  of  the  Two  Worlda, 
of  Gncioua  Conntenance,"  "  Superintendent  of  the  Great  Abode,"  etc.,  are 
given  by  Mr.  Birch  in  AruoidiUc's  GaiUry  of  AntiquitieM,^  which  I  luppoae 
la  the  book  of  best  autbori^  easily  accewible.  For  the  full  title*  and 
ntterances  of  the  gods,  RoieUinl*  is  as  yet  the  only — and  I  believe,  still  a 
very  questionable— authority ;  and  Anindale's  little  book,  excellent  in  the 
text,  Iia«  this  great  defect,  that  its  dnwings  give  the  statues  invariably 
a  ludicrous  or  ignoble  chwacter.  Readers  who  have  not  access  to  the 
originals  must  be  warned  against  this  frequent  fault  in  modem  illustration, 
(especially  existing  also  in  some  of  the  painted  casts  of  Gothic  and  Norman 
work  at  the  Crystal  Palace).  It  is  not  owing  to  any  wilful  want  of  vera- 
city :  the  plates  in  Arundale's  book  are  laboriously  faithful :  but  the  ex- 
pressions of  both  face  and  body  in  a  figure  depend  merely  on  emphasia  of 
touch;  and,  in  barbaric  art,  roost  draughtsmen  emphasize  what  they  plainly 
see — the  barbarism :  and  miss  conditions  of  nobleness,  which  they  must 
approach  the  monument  in  a  different  temper  before  they  will  discover, 
and  draw  with  great  subtlety  before  they  can  express. 

The  character  of  the  Lower  Pthah,  or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say, 
of  Pthah  In  bis  lower  office,  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  text  of  the  third 
Lecture :  *  only  the  reader  must  be  warned  tiist  the  Egyptian  symbolism  of 
him  by  the  beetle  was  not  «  scornful  one;  it  expressed  only  the  idea  of 
his  presence  in  the  fint  elements  of  life.  But  it  may  not  unjustly  be  used. 
In  another  sense,  by  ua,  who  have  seen  his  power  in  new  development; 
and,  even  as  it  was,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Egyptians  should  have 
regarded  their  beetle-beaded  image  of  him,  (Champollion,  Pantheon,  pi.  12)* 
without  some  occult  scorn.  It  Is  the  moat  painful  of  all  their  types  of 
any  beneficent  power ;  and  even  among  those  of  evil  influences,  none  can 
be  compared  with  it,  except  its  opposite,  the  tortoise-headed  demon  of 
Indolence,' 

Pasht  (p.  235,  line  10)  is  connected  with  the  Greek  Artemis,  especially 
in  her  offices  of  judgment  and  vengeance.  She  is  usually  honess-headed ; 
sometimes  cat-headeu;  her  attributes  seeming  often  trivial  or  ludicrous  un- 
less their  full  meaning  is  known :  but  the  enquiry  is  much  too  wide  to  be 
followed  here.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  her ;  or  rather  to  the  sun,  and 
secondarily  to  her.  She  Is  alluded  to  in  the  text  because  she  b  always 
the  companion  of  Pthah  (called  "  the  beloved  of  Pthah,"  it  may  be  as  Judg- 
ment, demanded  and  longed  for  by  Truth);  and  it  may  be  well  for  young 
readers  to  have  this  fixed  in  their  minds,  even  by  chance  association. 
There  are  more  Statues  of  Pasht  in  the  British  Museum '  than  of  any  other 

^  [TKe  Qalkry  qf  AntiquUitt,  Seleeted  from  the  Briliih  Mumum,  by  F.  Arundale 
and  J.  Bonoml,  with  descriptions  by  S.   Birch  (1842).     See  p.  13.] 

*  [/  MoHumenti  dsff  S^Uo  «  diUa  Nubia  ditegnati  daUa  tpedixiotu  fnienl^eo- 
Etteraria  Totcana  in  Sgitto;  dittrHntUi  ia  ordint  di  matarie,  interpnUUi  ed  iihti- 
Irati  dal  doltere  IjtpoHto  RoteUini.  Piss  :  18S2-1SU.  Letteiprew,  0  vols. ;  Plates, 
3  vols.  For  other  references  to  this  work,  we  Gatalogue  qf  the  Edueatioiuil  Seriat 
{Vol.  XX.).] 

*  [See  above,  S  30,  p.  240.] 

*  [Jeau  Francois  Champollion  :  Piinlhiaa  SgypUta ;  Oolhotiim  dei  penonaggi  wytAtf- 
logiqaa  de  eAneimne  6g]/pU  ttaprii  If*  momantntt.     Paris  :  1823-182fi.] 

*  [See  Arundals's  oSJlerj/  qf  Antimiititt,  p.  48,  and  Fig.  88  on  Plata  24] 

*  [Several  of  them  are  given  in  Amndale'i  QaUeiy  <^  Antiquititi,  Plstaa  8-10.] 
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Egyptian  deity ;  geverkl  of  them  fine  In  woAmanshtp ;  neu'ly  lU  in  daA 
■tone,  which  may  be,  presanwbly,  to  connect  her,  as  the  moon,  wjtfa  tfae 
nJght ;  and  in  her  office  of  arenger,  vfth  grief. 

llioth  (p.  228,  line  IS)  is  the  recording  Angel  of  Judgment ;  and  the 
Greek  Hermes.     Phre  (line  1 6)  is  the  Sun. 

Nelth  is  the  Egyptian  ipirit  of  divioe  wisdom ;  and  the  Athena  of  the 
Greeks.^  Mo  sufficient  statement  of  her  many  attributes,  still  less  of  their 
meanings,  can  be  shortly  given ;  but  this  should  be  noted  respecting  the 
veiling  of  the  Egyptian  image  of  her  by  vulture  wings — that  as  she  is, 
physically,  the  goddess  of  the  air,  this  biid,  the  most  powerfid  creature  ot 
the  air  known  to  the  Egyptians,  naturally  bcicame  her  symbol  It  had 
other  signifieations ;  but  certainly  this,  when  in  connection  with  Keith.  As 
representing  her,  it  was  the  most  important  sign,  next  to  the  winged  sphere, 
in  Egyptian  sculpture;  and,  just  as  in  Homer,  Athena  herself  guides  her 
heroes  into  battle,  this  symbol  of  wisdom,  gi^ng  victory,  floats  over  the 
heads  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  Greeks,  representing  the  goddess  her- 
self in  human  form,  yet  would  not  lose  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  symbc^ 
and  changed  it  into  an  angel  of  victory.  First  seen  In  loveUness  cm  tfae 
early  coins  of  Syracuse  and  Leontini,*  it  gradually  became  the  received 
sign  of  all  conquest,  and  the  so-called  "  Victory  "  of  later  times  ;  which,  littie 
by  little,  loses  its  truth,  and  is  accepted  by  the  modems  only  as  a  per- 
sonification of  victory  itself, — not  as  an  acttul  picture  of  the  living  Angel 
who  led  to  victory.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  these  two  concep- 
tions,— all  the  difference  between  insincere  poetry,  and  sincere  religion. 
This  I  have  also  endeavoured  farther  to  illustrate  in  the  tenth  Lecture;* 
there  is  however  one  part  of  Athena's  character  which  it  would  have  been 
irrelevant  to  dwell  upon  there;  yet  which  I  most  not  wholly  leave  un- 
noticed.* 

As  the  goddess  of  the  air,  she  physically  represents  both  Its  beneficent 
cahn,  and  necessary  tempest :  other  Btonn-deities  (as  Chiysaor  and  .£olua), 
being  invested  with  a  subordinate  and  more  or  less  malignant  fiinctioo, 
which  is  exclusively  their  own,  and  is  related  to  that  of  Athena  as  the 
power  of  Mors  is  related  to  hers  in  war.  So  also  Virgil  makes  her  able 
to  wield  the  lightning  herself,  while  Juno  cannot,  but  must  pray  for  the 
intervention  of  .£oIuh.  She  has  precisely  the  correspondent  moral  aathoritf 
over  calmness  of  mind,  and  just  anger.    She  soothes  Achilles,  ss  she  incitea 


*  [See,  fbr  instance,  in  the  British  Hnwum  the  early  tetnulnLchm  of  SyraeuM 

S'.  C.  3S  in  the  exhibition  of  electrotypes) ;  the  same  flvinff  figure  is  wen  on  the  later 
yraonsan  ooias  which  ore  enfrnived  in  Aratm  PmUaei,  g  KI5.  It  appears  also  on 
the  early  cmn  of  Leontini  which  is  I.  C.  28  in  the  British  Museum.] 


*  [See  above,  g  112,  p.  349.J 

*  [Ruskin  took    up  this  snbiecr 


nbiect  in  his  Subsequent  book,  7%«  Quern  nf  the  Air 
{Vol  XIX.).  For  the  myth  of  .Solus,  see  §§  19,  29,  30  of  that  book  ;  for  Chry- 
saor,  Vol  VII.  pp.  IBA,  399.  For  the  references  to  Virgil,  see  ./Sntid,  L  39  sm. 
(where  Juno  complains  of  the  power  of  Psllas  to  wield  tiie  thunderbolt  of  Jove), 
and  ibid.,  62  eaq.  (where  Juno  prays  £olns  to  raise  a  storm).  For  Athena  soothing 
Achilles,  see  QuMti  q/*  Iht  Air,  %  33 ;  inciting  Tydidee  (Diomed),  ibid.,  §  36 ;  for  her 
grasping  Achillea  by  the  hair,  Aid.,  g  37 ;  for  her  seizing  the  lance  of  Mars,  see 
•gain  iM.,  g  36  ;  for  her  adding  her  own  voice  to  the  shout  of  Achilles,  ZSad,  xviiL 
217-X18 ;  for  the  vow  to  the  Spereheias,  Qtmn  ^  tka  Air,  §  37.] 
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Tydidei ;  her  phfiical  power  over  the  air  being  alwajs  hinted  coirelatlvelj. 
She  gnupi  AuvUles  by  his  hair — m  the  irind  would  lift  It — loftlj, 

"  It  &nnad  hit  cheek,  it  rmiaed  hii  hair, 
Idke  B  meedow  g«l«  in  ipring."  * 

She  does  not  merely  turn  the  Unce  of  Mara  ftom  Diomed;  but  leiaefl 
it  Id  both  her  hands,  and  casts  it  aside,  with  a  sense  of  making  It  vain, 
like  chaff  In  the  wind;— to  the  about  of  Achilles,  she  adds  her  own  voice 
of  storm  in  heaven^-but  in  all  cases  the  moral  power  is  still  the  principal 
one — most  beautifully  in  that  seizing  of  Achilles  by  the  hair,  which  was 
the  talisman  of  his  life  (because  he  had  vowed  it  to  the  Sperchius  if  be 
returned  in  safety),  and  which,  in  giving  at  Patroclus'  tomb,  he,  knowingly, 
yields  up  the  hope  of  return  to  his  country,  and  signifies  that  he  will  die 
with  his  friend.  Achilles  and  Tydides  are,  above  all  other  heroes,  aided 
by  her  in  war,  because  their  prevailing  characters  are  the  desire  of  justice, 
united  io  both  with  deep  siTections;  and,  in  Achilles,  with  a  passionate 
tenderness,  which  is  the  real  root  of  fais  passionate  anger.  Ulysses  is  her 
favourite  chiefly  in  her  office  as  the  goddess  of  conduct  and  design. 


Note  IV.  (Page  839) 

"Geometrical  tmUaiitm" 

It  is  difficult,  without  a  tedious  accuracy,  or  without  full  illustration,  to  ex- 
press the  complete  relations  of  crystalline  structure,  which  dispose  minerals 
to  take,  at  difTcrent  times  fibrona  massive,  or  foliated  forms;  and  I  am 
afraid  this  chapter  will  be  generally  skipped  by  the  reader :  yet  the  ar- 
rangement Itself  will  be  found  useful,  if  kept  broadly  in  mind ;  and  the 
transitions  of  state  are  of  the  highest  interest,  if  the  subject  is  entered 
upon  with  any  eamestncsa.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  add  to  the  scheme 
of  this  little  volume  any  account  of  the  geometrical  forms  of  crystals :  an 
available  one,  though  still  Cut  too  difficult  and  too  copious,  has  been  arranged 
t^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  Orr's  Circle  of  the  ScieiKei ;  >  and,  I  believe, 
the  "  nets  "  of  crystals,  which  are  therein  given  to  be  cut  out  with  seissns, 
aitd  put  prettily  together,  will  be  found  more  conquerable  by  young  ladies 
than  by  other  students.  They  should  also,  when  an  opportunity  occurs, 
be  shown,  at  any  public  library,  the  diagram  of  the  crystallisation  of  qnarti 
referred  to  poles,  at  p.  8  of  Cloiaauz's  Mmntel  de  Miniralogie ;  *  that  they 
may  know  what  work  is ;  and  what  the  subject  is. 

*  [Coleridge :  Atteient  Marbttr,  vL  12  :— 

"  It  raised  my  bsir,  it  fanned  mv  cheek, 
like  a  meadow  gala  of  spring.'  ] 
■  [See  Madumiettl  PhUttto^,  hy  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell  (and  other  writers), 
1SS6,  p.  2fl ;  volume  9  in  W.  S.  Orr's  Circle  i^  the  Seieiiee*;  a  Seriu  qf  TreaOeet 
<m  the  Prirteipiee  tff  Seienee,] 

•  [Alfred  Dae  Cloizeaiu :  ifantul  <te  MMralogte.     Pant :  1862.] 
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With  ■  view  to  more  cvefiil  exuninatlon  of  the  nascent  states  of 
■ilica,  I  have  made  no  allurion  in  this  volume  to  the  influence  of  mere 
Kgregatfon,  as  comiected  with  the  cTTstalline  power.  It  has  only  been 
recently,  during  the  study  of  the  breccias  alluded  to  in  page  3S7i  that  I 
have  fully  seen  the  extent  to  which  this  singular  force  often  modiflea  rot^s 
in  which  at  first  its  influence  might  hardly  have  been  suspected  ;  many 
apparent  conglomerates  being  in  reality  formed  chiefly  by  segregation,  com- 
bined with  mysterious  brokenly-aoned  structures,  like  those  of  some  mala- 
chites. I  hope  some  day  to  know  more  of  these  and  several  other  mineral 
phenomena,  (especially  of  those  connected  with  the  relative  sises  of  crystals) 
which  otherwise  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  describe  In  this  volume.^ 


Note  V.  (Page  316) 

«&.  Barbara" 

I  WOULD  have  given  the  legends  of  St  Barbara,  and  St.  Thomas,  if  I  had 
thought  it  always  well  for  young  readers  to  have  everything  at  once  told 
them  which  they  may  wish  to  know.  They  will  remember  the  stories 
better  after  taking  some  trouble  to  find  them ;  and  the  text  is  intelligible 
enough  as  it  stands.  The  idea  of  St.  Barbara,  as  there  given.  Is  founded 
partly  on  her  legend  In  Peter  de  Natalibus,*  partly  on  the  beautiful  photo- 
gr^h  of  Van  Eyck's  picture  of  her  at  Antwerp:*  which  was  some  time 
since  published  at  Ulle. 

NoTK  VI.  (Page  355) 

"Ki^  Iff  the  ViOleg  of  Diamonit" 

Isabel  interrupted  the  Lecturer  here,  and  was  briefiy  bid  to  bold  her 
tongue;  which  gave  rise  to  some  talk,  apart,  afterwards,  between  L.  and 
Sibyl,  of  which  a  word  or  two  may  be  perhaps  advisably  set  down. 

Sibyl,  We  shall  spoil  Isabel,  certainly,  if  we  don't  mind :  I  was  glad 
yon  stopped  her,  and  yet  sorry ;  for  she  wanted  so  much  to  ask  about  the 
Valley  ot  Diamonds  again,  and  ^he  has  woriccd  so  hard  at  it,  and  made  it 
nearly  all  out  by  herselC  She  reeollected  Ellsha's  throwing  in  the  meni, 
which  nobody  else  did.* 

Z.  But  what  did  she  want  to  ask  ? 


ifln 
I  "Bai 


1B07-187O  Raskin  contributed  to  tha  Geological  Magagine  a  series  of  pspers 
landed  and    Brecciated  Concretionfl,"  reprinted  in   a  later  volume  of  this 
•ditioa.] 

*  ICatalogui  Sanctorum  tt  Oatorum  opnim  ex  diwrtit  votunUnHnu  eotbetU  tdihu  a 
rieertiutitiimo  m  Ckritto  poire  domino  Pittro  de  Natalibut  it  Venetiit  Dei  Oratia 
Bjntemo  Equilino  (Vicenza,  1493).    "Hie  sccount  of  St  Barbara  is  In  book  i.  ch.  xxv.] 

■  rndi  unfinished  picture  (1437),  now  in  the  Museum,  shows  in  the  baclqiToand 
a  mnltitnde  of  vorkroen  euga^^ed  in  building  a  tower.] 

*  [For  this  reference,  and  for  those  that  follow,  see  above,  pp.  213  teq.l 
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SuYL.  About  the  nmlbenj  trea  and  the  seipents;  we  are  all  itopped 
l^  that.     Woo't  jou  tell  ua  irhat  it  meaiuf 

L.  Now,  Sibyl,  I  am  aure  you,  who  never  explained  ^urself,  should  be 
the  laat  to  expect  othen  to  do  so.     I  hate  explaining  myaelf. 

Sibyl.  And  yet  bow  often  yon  complain  of  other  people  for  not  saying 
what  they  meant.  How  I  have  beard  yon  growl  over  the  three  stone  steps 
to  purgatory,  for  instance  ! ' 

L.  Yet ;  because  Dante's  meaning  ia  worth  getting  at ;  but  mine 
mattera  notiiing :  at  least,  if  ever  I  think  it  ia  of  any  consequence,  I  speak 
it  at  clearly  at  may  be.  Bnt  you  may  make  anything  you  like  of  the 
serpent  forests.  I  could  have  helped  you  to  find  oat  what  they  were,  by 
giving  ■  little  more  detail,  but  it  would  have  been  tiresome. 

SiBYU  It  It  much  more  tireiome  not  to  find  out  Tell  as,  please,  as 
Isabel  says,  because  we  feel  so  stupid. 

L.  There  is  no  stupidity ;  you  could  not  possibly  do  more  than  guest 
at  anything  so  vague.  Bnt  I  think  you,  Sibyl,  at  least,  might  have  recol- 
lected what  firtt  dyed  the  mulberry.* 

Sibyl.  So  I  did :  but  that  helped  little ;  I  thought  of  Dante's  forest  of 
suicides,*  too,  but  you  would  not  simidy  have  boirowed  that? 

L.  No.  if  I  had  had  strength  to  ute  it,  I  should  have  stolen  it,  to 
beat  Into  another  shape ;  not  borrowed  it.  But  that  idea  of  souls  in 
trees  is  as  old  as  the  world;  or  at  least,  as  the  world  of  man.  And  I  did 
mean  that  there  were  souls  In  those  dark  branches ; — the  souls  of  all  who 
had  perished  in  misery  through  the  pursuit  of  riches ;  and  that  the  river 
was  of  their  blood  gathering  gradually,  and  flowing  out  of  the  valley. 
Then  I  meant  the  serpents  for  the  soub  of  those  who  had  lived  carelessly 
and  wantonly  in  their  riches ;  and  who  have  all  their  tins  forgiven  by  the 
world,  because  they  are  rich;  and  therefore  they  have  seven  crimsou- 
crested  heads,  for  the  seven  mortal  sins ;  of  which  they  ore  proud :  and 
these,  and  the  memory  and  report  of  them,  are  the  chief  causes  of  temp- 
tation to  others,  as  showing  the  pleasantness  and  absolving  power  of  riches ; 
so  that  thus  they  are  singing  serpents.  And  the  worms  are  the  souk  of 
the  common  money-getters  and  traffickers,  who  do  nothing  but  eat  and 
spin :  and  who  gain  habitually  by  the  distress  or  foolishness  of  others  (as 
you  see  the  butchers  have  been  gaining  out  of  the  panic  at  the  cattle 
plague,~among  the  poor),* — so  they  are  made  to  eat  the  dark  leaves,  and 
spin,  and    perish. 

J  See   VoL    VI.    p,   141,  whare  tlie   paaaage   from    Dante  is  translated  and  dis- 

■  [The  referance  is  to  the  tale  of  Pyiamua  and  Thislie  (see  Midtummer  N^hl't 
Drtam,  ill.  1) — the  tale  that  Thiibe  was  to  meet  her  lover  at  tfae  irhit«  mulberry 
tree  near  the  tomb  of  Ninus ;  bsins  soared  by  s  lion  she  fled,  and  Pyramns,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  killed,  slew  bimself.  Tbisbe,  retuming  aoon  aftenrards,  stabbed 
herself  also,  and  the  blood  of  the  lovers  dyed  the  mullierry  fruit.] 

■  [Inferno,  xili.  94-108:  compare  Vol.   V.   p.  273.] 

*  [In  the  latter  part  of  theyear  1B66  there  was  a  severe  outbreak  of  cattle  disease 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  prices  of  meat  was 
considerable.  The  price,  in  the  retail  market  at  least,  rose  by  a  lai^  percentage. 
Mutton  and  beef  were  charged  by  tfae  butchers  in  the  autumn  at  20  to  2A  per 
cent  above  the  rates  of  previous  years.  It  was  alleged  that  there  was  no  s«nid 
ground  for  such  an   increase,  as  the  presence  of  the  disease  had  led  to  a  larger 
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SuYL.  And  the  toob  of  th«  gre*t,  cruel,  rich  people  who  opfmrn  tlw 
poor  and  lend  money  to  goTemments  .  to  make  imjtist  war,'  where  are 
tbeyt 

L.  They  change  into  the  ice,'  I  bellere,  and  are  knit  wtth  the  gold; 
and  make  the  gnve-duit  of  the  vallej.  I  believe  ao,  at  leaat,  for  no  one 
ever  sees  thoae  bouIi  anywhore. 

(Sibyl  ceaut  qiiettioniiig.) 

luBU.  (mho  hag  crept  wp  to  her  ode  without  trng  emt't  tettug).  Oh,  %b^ 
jJeaae  ask  nim  about  the  fire-flies !  * 

L.  What,  50U  there,  monsie !  No ;  I  wcn't  tell  either  Sibyl  or  yoi 
about  the  fire-flies ;  nor  a  wcnrd  more  about  anything  else.  Yon  ought  to 
be  little  firc-flles  jounelvcB,  and  find  your  way  in  twilight  by  your  own 
wits. 

IsASu.  But  you  laid  they  burned,  you  know  ? 

L.  Yes ;  and  yon  may  be  fire-flies  that  way  too,  some  of  yon,  bdbte 
long,  though  I  did  not  mean  that.*  Away  wi^  you,  ddldren.  You  have 
thought  eooogh  for  to-day. 

*  Stnleaee  out  of  letter  from  May,  (who  Ii  staying  with  Inbel  just  now  at  Cswtl,) 
dated  mil  Jnne,  1877  :— 

"  I  am  reading  the  Ethics  with  a  nioe  Iriah  girl  who  is  stayin);  hare,  and  iha'i 
just  as  puBled  ss  I've  always  been  aboat  the  fire-flies,  and  we  boUi  want  to  know 
eo  much. — Pleaae  be  a  very  nice  old  Lecturer,  and  tell  os,  won't  you  ?  " 

Well,  May,  you  never  were  a  vain  girl ;  so  could  scarcely  guess  that  I  meaot 
them  for  the  light,  nnpunned  vBnitiea,  which  yet  blind  ub  confused  among  Uh 
stars.  One  eveidnff,  aa  1  came  late  into  Sfena,  Ute  fire-fliea  were  flying  high  on  1 
■tortny  rirecco  wind, — the  stars  themselves  no  brigbtar,  and  all  their  host  sssnuPgi 
at  momenta,  to  &de  as  the  insects  &ded.*~^at«  to  Bmmtd  BdUbm. 

slauKbter  of  cattle  than  usual,  which  had  kept  down  the  price  in  the  prinripal 
nwTKets ;  and  the  excess  charged  tO'the  customer  was  freely  ascribed  to  a  dcsigm 
combination  among  the  retail  dealers.  (See  the  Annual  Rifttler  and  newspapsn  rf 
the  time.)] 

>  [Compare  Unto  tku  LaH,  g  76  n.  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  103).] 

■  [Compare  Setame  and  JJiiet,  §  42 ;  above,  p  99!] 

■  [See  above,  p.  214.] 

*  [Compare  Pneter&a,  lii.  §  86  (the  closing  passage),  where  Rnskin  again  lefars 
to  tiie  fireJies  at  Siena  (in  1870).] 
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[BibHograpkkal  ^oto.— The  volttma,  «ntitl«d  Tht  Orotm  0/  Wild  OSm,  eon- 
dita  of  three  lectniM  (in  the  first  throe  editioiu),  and  of  four  (in  the  Utar 
edHaouX    TImm  four  lecturM  ir«re  deliverMi  on  the  fiillowinf  occ— ioai : — 

Ueture  i.  ("Work"),  at  tba  Working  Men's  Inttitute,  Camberwell, 
on  Janiuuy  24, 186fi.  A  report  of  thU  lecture  appeared  in  the  Art  Joamal 
6>T  March  1865,  vol  it.,  p.  9^ 

Leetun  ii.  ("Traffic"),  in  the  Town  Hall,  Brulfbrd,  on  April  21,  1884. 
Thk>  lecture  waa  reported  in  the  Srtu^brd  ObMrver,  April  28,  1864. 

Lecture  m.  {"War"),  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  in 
186S.'    Thia  lectare  wai  iaeaed  lepantely  in  book  form  :  we  below. 

Leetvre  to,  ("The  Fntore  of  Enftland"),  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Inatittt- 
tion,  Woolwich,  on  December  14,  1860.  This  lecture  aleo  wai  aepervtely 
iMued :  aee  below. 

In  1886  Ruikin  collected  the  first  three  leotarM  (much  revised)  into  a 
Tolnme,  end  In  1873  he  added  to  the  three  lecturea  (again  much  reViied) 
a  fourth  lectnre  and  other  matter.  Of  thi*  volome  the  edition*  have  been 
•a  follow  I— 

FirH  BtUtim  (1866).— Tlie  title-page  Ib  aa  Bhown  here  on  p.  371.  Foola- 
eap  8to,  Pp>  xxxvi.  4-  219.  Preface,  aftenvardi  called  "  Introduction " 
(here  pp.  385-399),  pp.  iii.-xzsiT.  ;  Contenta  (here  p.  383),  p.  zxzr. ;  Text, 
pp.  1-S19,  each  of  the  three  lectures  being  preceded  by  a  fly-title.  Imprint, 
in  the  centre  of  the  reveree  of  the  title-page  and  in  the  centre  of  the  last 
page :  "  London  |  Printed  by  Spottiswoode  and  Ca  [  New  Street  Square." 
Hie  headlines  on  the  left-hand  pagea  are  "  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  "  ;  on 
the  right-hand  pages,  the  titles  of  the  several  leetorea.  The  letterpreaa 
on  each  page  is  enclosed  in  a  single  rtiled  frame. 

Isaued  on  May  14,  1886,  in  dark  green  cloth,  lettered  acrosa  the  back : 
"  The  Crown  |  of  |  Wild  j  CUve  |  Ruskin."    Prioe  JSs. 

Second  EdiUm  (1866).— This  is  an  esaet  reprint  of  the  first,  with  the 
Addition  of  the  words  "  Second  Edition "  apMi  the  title-page. 

TMrd  BdUim  (1867).— Agun  a  reprint  of  the  fiiat,  with  the  date  and 
nnmlier  of  the  edition  altered. 

OoBeoled  Work*  {Pintrth)  Sttiiion  (1873).— This  was  volume  vi.  in  the 
"Works  Seriea."  The  text  of  the  firrt  three  ieetnres  was  revised;  a  fourth 
lecture  and  an  ^pendiz  were  added ;  and  the  paragraphs  of  the  lectures 

1  Ha  adHon  ara  nibble  to  fti  th«  axaot  date.    Thara  fa  oo  racord  al  It  at  tha    ') 
Soyal  Hillbuy  Acadamy ;  the  Isoton  dots  not  appsar  to  haia  bean  r«u»tad  in  tha     \ 
mt ;  nor  la  there  taj  not*  at  Uw  data  in  Rnddn'i  lattan  or  diarlaa,    Soma  part  of 
the  leotuia  waa  addad  latar,  tor  it  fnaludas  a  rafarsnoe  to  an  avant  of  Janoary  UH 
(*••  p.  m  «.|  ^ 

m 
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(though   not  of  the  appendix)  were  numbered.      Hie   generel   title*||age 

The  I  Work!  of  John  Rosldn,  |  Honorerj  Student  of  Chriat  Chnrdi, 
Oxford.  I  Volume  VL  |  The  Crown  of  WM  Olive.  |  [Jleje]  i  London: 
Printed  for  the  Author  |  By  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Iff  Weterioe 
Pbwe;  I  and  eold  by  |  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Heatbfield  Cottage,  KeMoo, 
Rent.  I  187a 
The  perticuler  titl»-page  reede : — 

The  I  Crown  of  Wild  Olire.  |  Ponr  Leetnree  |  on  |  Indnetry  and  War.  | 

By  I  John    Ruakin,   M.A.  |  Honorary    Student   of  Chtiit  Chimh,  and 

SUde  ProfeMor  of  fine  Art  |  '  And  indeed  it  ahoald  hare  been  of  goli, 

had   not  Jnpiter  been   ao   poor.'  |  Aristophanes   (Pluiut).  \  London :  | 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  16  Waterloo  Place.  |  G.  Allen,  Heathfield  Cott^, 

Keston,  Kent  |  187a 

Oetaro,  pp.  vL-t-210.     Contttita,  p.  v.     Introduction  (the  previona  "Pm- 

faoe,"  pp.  1-20.     Lectnree,  pp^  21-174;  Appendix  ("Notea  en  the  Political 

Eiooataay  of  Prnida  "),  pp.  175-210,     Imprint,  at  the  fbot  of  the  laat  pi^ : 

"London:    IVlnted   by  |  Spottiiwoode  and   Co.,  New   Street  Square  |  and 

Parliament  Street"    Headlines,  as  in  the  previous  editions. 

iHoed  on  Deoerober  11, 1873,  in  purple  calf  with  gilt  edgea,  and  lettered 
aeraaa  the  beak:  "Rualdn.  |  Work*.  |  Vol.  |  VI.  |  The  |  Crown  |  of  Wild  | 
Olire."    Price  Oa.  6d.    Increaaed  on  January  1,  1874,  to  18a. 

OMtgcM  Workt—Seemut  Tkotuand  (1882).— "Riis  la  an  exact  reprint  of 
the  previous  edition,  bat  with  new  title-pagea.  A  peculiarity  of  it  ia  that 
it  bears  no  printer's  imprint ;  it  was  printed  by  Mesan.  Haiall,  Watson, 
and  Viney,  irom  the  stereo-plates  of  the  previous  edition.  The  diffBraneea 
on  the  title-pages  are  in  the  author*!  description,  which  ia  now  "Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Charch,  and  Honorary  ]  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chriati  College, 
Oxibrd";  the  addition  of  the  words  "Second  Thousand";  and  the  pub- 
lisher's imprint,  which  is  "George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  |  Kent  [ 
1882,"  with  "lAU  righU  retttrveil.']"  below  it 

Issued  in  June  1882  in  the  same  "Ruakin  calf;  price  IBs.  In  tin 
fbllowing  month  some  copies  were  pnt  up  In  mottled-grey  paper  boaids, 
with  white-paper  back-label  which  reada:  "Ruskin.  |  Worka.  |  Vol.  VL  j 
The  I  Crown  of  |  Wild  [  Otire."    These  copies  were  sold  at  13a. 

OeOaeltd  WoTkt~"TUr4  BdUion"  (1888).— His  Is  a  reprint  of  the  [we- 
tIous  edition,  with  the  date  and  number  changed  on  the  title-page.  The 
{inter's  imprint  now  appears  on  the  revetae  of  the  particular  titlfrfaga 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  laat  page  :  "Printed  by  Haaell,  Watson,  &  Viney, 
Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury."  (500  copies.)  The  price  was  rednoed  hi 
March  1893  to  15b.  (calf)  and  »i.  «d.  (cloth);  ud  again  in  July  1900  to 
14s.  ed.  (calf)  and  7s.  6d.  (doth). 

Oaileeted  W<H**—"Fourlk  £dUwn"  (1902).— Again  a  reprint,  with  altera- 
tlona  of  data  and  number  and  also  of  imprints  (the  pnbllaher'*  addreM  being 
now  "  156  Charing  Cross  Road,"  and  the  printers  being  Messrs.  Ballantyna, 
Hanson  &  Co.).  laaued  (250  oopiee)  at  the  prioea  laat  stated.  This  iaana 
ia  stUl  (1906)  current 
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BmaU  BtUlm  (1886).— The  text  b  tb«t  of  tha  "CoUwtwl  WaAa" 
•ditiim,  bat  then  u  no  lirt  of  Contrata.    He  tltle-]Mge  ie  :— 

The  I  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  |  Four  Lectnree  |  on  [  Indarti?  end  Wv.  | 

Bf  I  John  Ruikin,  M.A.,  |  Honorarj  Student  of  Chriet  Clmreli,  and 

Haaonrj  Fellow  |  of  Corpua  Christi  College,  Oxford.  ]  'And  indeed 

it  ilionM  have  been  of  gold,  had  not  Jupiter  been  io  poor.' — Aria- 

topfcansi  (Pkttiu).  I  Oee^^e   Allen,  j  SDnnyaids,  Or]nngt«i,   Kent.  [ 

1886.  I  [AU  righU  ruentd.] 

Crown  Sro,  pp.  «i. + 200.    Imprint,  at  the  foot  of  the  rvrerae  of  the  title-peg* 

and  at  the  foot  of  the  laat  page :  "  Printed  br  Haaell,  Wataon,  A  Viner, 

Ld.,  London  and  Ayleabuiy."    Headlinee,  aa  in  the  preriom  edition*. 

Iiaaed  in  April  1886  both  In  ohocolatA-colonrad  and  in  dark  green  elotbj 
l«ttei«d  acroM  the  baek :  "Rnakin.  |  The  |  Crown  |  of  |  WUd  |  OUn." 
Friee  6a.     3000  oopiae. 

The  Bmaa  EdUim  <^  1886  mw  n-tmitd  in  Jane  1889  (2000  eopfee)  :  tUa 
laane  waa  incorreetlr  called  on  the  title-pege  "  Third  Edition  " ;  it  waa  in 
&ot  the  fifth  (if  all  uiiie*  of  the  "Worki"  edition  be  counted  aa  th« 
fourth).  It  waa  again  reprinted  in  December  1890  (3000),  the  pnbliaher'a 
imprint  now  bearing  the  addreae  "8  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar" ;  tltto  waa 
called  the  "Fifth  Edition."  It  waa  alw  reprinted  In  Jane  1892  (3000); 
called  "Serenth  Edititm." 

BmoB  BdUtoK,  wUk  Index  (1894).— llie  Small  Editions  above  deeeribed 
wttrt  all  printed  bj  Mcaara.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Vinaf .  From  ISM  onwards 
all  were  printed  by  Mtaata.  Ballantyna,  Hanaon  &  Co.,  ftnd  an  index  (bj 
Mr.  A.  Wedderbura)  waa  now  added  (pp.  261-276).  The  list  of  Contrata 
waa  replaced.  The  publisher'!  imprint  bore  the  addroM  "166  Charing 
Cron  Road."  The  first  issue  In  this  form  (March  1894)  waa  called 
"Eighth  Edition." 

The  9maB  BMion  ^  1894  mu  n-t$nud  (from  electrotrpe  plates,  tha 
thU-pagw  being  changed)  at  tha  fbllowing  datae :  DaeemW  IBM  (3000 
eoptos),  "  Ninth  Edition " ;  Juna  1897  (SOOOX  "  Taotli  Edition  " ;  Jnna  18M 
(2000X  "Elavanth  Edition";  June  1889  (2000),  "Twelfth  Edition";  Fab- 
raarr  1900  (2000),  "Thir^-first  Tbonsand" ;  June  1900  (2000),  "lliit^- 
third  Thonsand"  ;  Jans  1901  (2000),  "Thirty-fifth  Thousand"  ;  June  1902 
(2000),  "TUrty-eevanth  Thonsand"  ;  Decambar  1902  (2000),  "Thirty-^iindt 
Thousand  "  ;  June  1904  (2000),  "  Fortjr-.fizst  Thousand."  This  hwt  issne  is 
ftill  earrant ;  tha  price  waa  laduead  in  January  1904  to  3a.  6d. 

Poelat  EdUtm  {I904X— This  aditioa  was  onifonn  with  that  already  de- 
■eribad  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  6).  It  was  printed  (with  new  title-page)  from  the 
elaetrotype  plataa  of  preceding  iaane*.    The  title-page  reads; — 


iMoed  in  Febniary  ;i904.  fiOOO  copiea.  Reined  in  June  1904  (3000), 
la  November  1901  (3000),  and  in  Harsh  1906  (3000,  completing  tk* 
Flftj-fifth  Thousand  of  tha  book). 
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t  q^fJt«  PoeM  BiiHen  fa>ve  bera  made  In  May  1904  ("47^  to 
4Bth  nioiuand"),  October  1004  ("«Oth  to  Jt2ad  Tbowand"},  and  Mareh 
lOOS  ("sard  to  Mtli  ThouHud"). 

UnaulhoriMd  AtnaHean  EdMoru  bare  beea  nnmerona,  in  varioiH  fbnna, 
and  at  rarioui  prices  from  SO  oenta  upwarda. 

An  (wMoriwd  Amariean  ("  Bnntwood ")  Sditim  vaa  isaned  in  1891  at 
New  York,  by  Mann.  Charlea  B.  Meirill  &,  Co.,  with  an  Introdoetion  by 
Charlaa  Eliot  Norton,  pp.  r.-x, 

A  OoMidian  Edition  (1602)  baa  also  beea  publiibed,  with  the  fbllowing 

title-pege: — 

The  I  Crown  of  Wild  Ollra.  |  Four  Lectnrea  |  on  |  Induatrr  and  War. 
I  Bj  )  John  Riukin,  LLD.,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Chriat  Church,  and 
Honorary  Fellow  |  of  Corpna  Chiiati  CoUeg*,  Oxford.  [  'Atid  Indosd 
it  ahoald  have  been  of  gold,  bad  not  Jupiter  |  been  to  poor.' — Ariat^K 
phanei  {Huhu).  \  Toronto  :  |  The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Limited.  |  1802. 

CrowD  8vo,  pp.  vl. +200.    Hie  Appendix  ia  not  included. 

An  anthoriaed  Prmeh  tranalation  appeared  in  1900  in  a  TOlnnie  con- 
taining alao  7%a  Saetn  Lamp*  <if  Anldttetun  (aee  VoL  VUI.  p.  Ir.}.  The 
first  tbrae  leoturea  only  are  given,  (Mcnpylnj>  ^.  1-82  of  the  rolnme ;  the 
Pre&c^  or  IntrodnctioD,  ii  not  Included.  The  traniUtian  ia  by  H,  Geoiigo  ' 
Elwall. 

A  OarmoM  banslation  appeared  in  1001,  being  volume  liL  in  "John 
Hnakin  AuagewiUto  Werice  in  Vollstiodiger  Vberaetnng."  Ilie  title- 
page  la:— 

John  Ruakin  |  Der   Kranz  von  |  Olivenaweigen  |  Vier  Vortrfige  Qb«r  | 

Indoatrie   nnd    Krieg  [  Aaa   dea   Eloglischen  |  Von   Anna  Hanschke  j 

Verl^  bei  Engen  Diodericha,  Lelpsig  1901. 

Crown  Bro,  ppL  S40.     Part  of  the  introdaotory  remark*  in  the  Appendix  Is 

given  (down  to  the  and  of  §  161),  but  the  rest  ia  omitted.    The  traaalator 

adds  a  "Naohwort,"   pp.    230-238.      An   index   (not  tnmalatod  from   th* 

li  one)  la  given,  pp.  233-238. 


Separate  editiona  of  aingle  lecture* : — 

WAR  (1866) 
Some  oopie*  of  the  third  lecture  ("War")  wen  printed  off  separately  ia 
1866^  and  bound  up  with  the  following  Utlo-pege : — 

War.  I  A  Lecture  deliTered  at  the  Royal  |  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

I  By  I  John  Ruakin,  M.A.  |  Printed  for  private  cirealatioo. 

Ftoolseap  8«o,  pp.  83.    Text  of  the  loebiie,  pp.  (-83.     Imprint,  on  the  rs- 

vono  oT  the  half-title  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  last  page :  "  London  I 

Printed  by  Spottiawoode  &  Co.  |  New  Street  Square."    Hawilina,  "  War" 
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throngliiHit  Tlie  tut  of  cMh  p^^  li  eneloaed  in  ■  nlcd  famma.  Iwued  in 
nd  dotb,  with  a  dMign  in  gilt  cm  tli«  front  oorer,  eoniirting  of  a  dnwn 
■word,  an  nnforlod  fl^;,  and  a  ihield  with  the  word  "  War  "  upon  it  Thta 
little  book  ia  ons  of  tho  aoaroMt  RoiVinnma. 


THB  FUTURE  OF  ENGLAND  (1870) 

Tho  fourth  leetnra  ("Th«  Fatnro  of  England")  had  bean  Mparatelf 
printed,  before  it  waa  included  (with  reviaiona)  in  The  Ontm  ^  Wild  (Mhw. 
Tie  tille-'page  (ancloeed  in  an  ornamental  mled  frame  on  the  front  cover) 
ia:— 

A  Pt^er  tewl  et  |  The  Rofal  Artilloiy  Inetitntk»,  |  Woolwieh.  |  Bj  \ 
John  Reiktn,  LL.D.,  |  Deoember  U,  IWB.  \  Woolwieh  :  |  Printed  at 
tho  R^al  Artillcrr  Inititution,  |  M.ncoaLzx. 
Roja)  8ro,  ^  14.  The  upper  half  of  p.  1  haa  the  fallowing  drop-title ; 
"The  Fnture  of  England  |  A  Paper  Read  at  the  Royml  Artillery  Tnttitu- 
tion  I  B]r  I  John  Rualdn,  LL.D.  [  14th  December,  1860."  The  pagea  are 
nnmbM«d  eentrallf.  laaned  tn  i^^  green  paper  wrmppere.  He  pamphlet 
waa  pinted  fbr  private  drcnlation,  and  ii  alw  nry  eceroe. 


ilmRMw  appeared  in  the  Athmaum,  Jnne  2,  1866;  Salurdag  Reetam, 
Jniw  2,  1866 ;  the  FMHtgUfy  JZnriew,  Jnne  16,  roL  S,  pp.  381-384  (bf 
Anthony  TroUope) ;  the  ChrUHan  World  Magazine,  Angoet,  vi^  2,  pp.  129- 
134 ;  and  tho  Qvardian,  Anguat  U,  1866. 


Ferte  leefJoMw,— The  fbllowiug  i«  a  liat  of  all  the  variationB  Id  the 
tm  of  Um  eevend  editiona,  other  than  thoae  alread)'  deaeribed.  The 
footnotM  added  in  1873  are  not  here  enumerated,  a*  thef  an  now  dia- 
tingniabed  by  the  addition  of  the  date.  A  Urn  differences  in  apelling, 
ponebiation,  and  nAreneea  to  pagea  are  omitted ;  nor  are  differencee  in 
the  matter  of  italica  noted.  Tn  nrising  the  book  in  1873  the  anthor 
introduced  many  more  italica  then  then  were  in  the  original  editiona. 
The  eollatien  of  the  flirt  three  lecture*  ia  (nnleaa  otherwiae  etated)  with 
the  original  editiona  (1-3)  of  Tk»  Orotm  t^  Wm  (Mm;  that  <tf  the  finirth 
lecture  ia  with  the  firat  and  Mparate  pnbliceUon  of  it  (lee  above). 

OOMteMte.— In  the  original  editiona,  "Contenti"  followed  the  Introdn^ 
tiiKi  (there  called  Pre&ee),  and  ennmerated  Leetorea  i.-ilL  only.  Hie 
title  of  the  Appendix  he*  hitherto  been  printed  in  the  Contanta  aa  "  Notei 
on  the  Eoonomiee  of  the  Klnga  of  Pmaaia" ;  it  ia  here  altered  to  eorre- 
■pond  with  the  title  given  by  Rnikin  (aee  p.  fil6). 

hdrodiaMim.-~%  1,  line  13,  aee  p.  385  n. ;  line  33,  "they"  fDr''iriaoh"| 
laat  line  but  one,  "I  nippoee"  omitted. 
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§  2,  lliw  11,  "  mr&ran  "  for  "  wayfiwer  " ;  UaM  26-28,  Me  p.  388  w. ; 
for  Ml  sdditioiu]  fM^e  ftt  tha  and  of  the  uthor'i  faotawto,  ■•• 
p.  388  n. 

§  S,  line*  fi-8,  we  p.  389  n. 

I  7,  lart  line,  aee  p.  381  n. 

%  8,  hat  line,  "lAbotin"  for  "laboar." 

%  9,  line  2,  "three"  before  "laetnree";  line  10,  "(m  I  h>ve  jnet 
nid>"  after  "deeired." 

§  10,  line  2,  "the  dlScnltf  jort  ipoken  of"  for  "a  difionlt^." 

§  11,  line  S,  "pert  of  the  enhjeot"  for  "qawtion";  line  8,  ne 
p.  393  R. 

§  12,  line  8,  Me  p.  383  n. 

§  13,  latt  line.  Me  p.  39«  n. 

%  14,  line  2,  "put"  for  "end." 

§  IS,  line  6,  "in  ita  groacd"  eftar  "■eenre";  llnee  6-0,  eee  p.  306 1^; 
third  line  from  end,  "  rewller "  for  "  more  prompt,"  end  in  the  next  lin^ 
"more"  end  "the"  omitted. 

§  18,  line  2,  "do  this,  well  undentood"  for  "ect  thns,  well  mider- 
■tanding  fou  act";  line  i,  "in"  for  "when  hrooght  into";  line*  10 
and  11,  "are  health  and  heaven  to  come?  7%m  .  .  ."  omitted ;  line  1^ 
"though"  omitted";  line  17,  "hot  jFour  palaa»~iuheritanoe "  omitted; 
line  S6,  Me  p.  308  n. ;  foorth  line  from  end,  "theae"  rqeated  before 
"maf  yet  be  here  yonr  riohaa." 

Leeiure  t, — §  17,  line  3,  ".  .  .  aak  yon  eome  plain,  but  net niiy, 
qaestions";  line  8,  "even"  before  "nnder  any";  line  13,  "Inattta- 
tion"  for  "Inititate";  line  Ifi,  " — Invtitntioaa,  which  an"  for  "and"; 
line  18,  " drcomitanoea "  for  " conditiona,"  and  "alWTe  all  the"  omitted; 
line  20,  "conditiona"  for  "mode";  last  line  hot  one,  "make"  fax 
"enable,"  and  "to"  omitted. 

§  18,  line  9,  "really"  for  " oeoeaauily,"  and  then  "are  then  lower* 
ftn-  "necevarily  lower";  line  10,  "they"  for  "thoM";  linea  11-14, 
".  .  .  how  mach  alwaya  depreaaed?  And,  gentlemen  and  ladice,  I  pimy 
thcee  among  yon  wbo  are  here,  to  forgive  me  .  .  ." 

§  10,  Hue  2,  "alao  m  repreaenting  a  great  moltitnde"  after  "aak 
them";  linea  6  and  8,  "thoae  claaaea"  for  "your  employer*";  line  9, 
"went  on"  for  "proceeded  in  my  lectare." 

g  20,  line  14,  "how  little  wIm  in  thii"  omitted;  linea  17  and  19, 
"among  them"  In  both  plaeea  omitted  ;  line  10,  "each  olaaa  haa  a  teudeaey 
to  look"  for  "eech  look," 

g  21,  line  1,  "claaa"  for  "worldly." 

g  24,  line  12,  the  Small  Edition  of  1804  and  later  yeata  and  the 
"Pocket"  edition  miaprint  "geta"  for  "get" 

g  2S,  for  an  additional  paaaige  at  the  end,  Me  p.  406  a. 

g  26,  line  1,  "game"  for  "gamea,"  and  in  the  next  line,  "ia"  for 
"an";  linea  4  and  S,  tee  p.  406  n. ;  for  an  additional  peaaage  at  tha 
end,  aee  p.  407  tt. 

g  27,  line  3,  aM  p.  407  n. ;  linM  IS  and  16,  "or  m  Chauear  ,  .  . 
'for  qoelBtiM'"  onutted. 
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i  98,  line  8,  ",  the  beta  of  it  not  klmT*  m>  pkannt"  after  "  imagbw 
tlOB";  line  23,  "«U  ooat"  for  "are  all  peid  for  In";  line  32,  "'pkr'" 
■fter  "wetd." 

j  20,  linei  13  end  1^  ".  ,  .  piMched  to  tu  tgwia,  >nd  enongh  raepeot 
what  we  regard  m  implratioQ,  u  not  to  think  that  'Son,  go  work  b>-dajr 
In  mjr  vlnejard/  means  'Bahjr  ,  . 

S  30,  Me  p.  410  n. 

g  32,  line*  4  and  6,  ".  .  .  thoae  who  earn  wealth  hy  thoae  who  lev7 
or  exaet  it  Then  will  be  alwar*  ■  .  .";  line  11,  "u  phTiically  Impoa- 
nbls  a«"  for  "Jnst  ■•";  line  40,  "It  ia  the  whole  diatinction  in  a  man; 
distinction  between  life  and  death  in  him ;  between  .  . 

g  33,  line  11,  "didn't  w«nt  Hln  to"  for  "nenr  thooght  He  woold"; 
line  18,  "  He  didn't  nnderataad  Chrirt ; — j^  .  .  ."  for  "  Helplea  to  under- 
■tand  Chrirt,  he,  fat  .  .  ," 

g  34,  line  19,  "but  thia  one  great  principle  I  liaTe  to  ■aMii, — fm 
will  find  it  indiapataUf  troo— that  whenever  .  .  ." 

%  3fi,  line  22,  lae  p.  417  n. ;  for  an  additional  paMage  at  the  end, 
lie  p.  417  *• 

%  36,  line  1,  "I  paaa  now  .  .  ." ;  line  19,  for  an  additional  pawage, 
aee  p.  417  n.  1  line  32,  ",  .  .  ignoUe;  and  ..."   for   "..   .  ignoble. 


tDivnm  .   .   . 

g  3^  line  il,  "or  'lojral'"  omitted. 

g  30,  line  13,  "perraraion"  for  "perreraanaaa'*;  line  31,  "olereD"  lor 
"ao-ani^o." 

g  40,  line  0,  "going  to  chnreh  in  th^  beet"  omitted ;  line  16,  "we 
■hall"  for  " joa  will,"  and  a  few  word*  later,  "we"  for  "fou";  linoi 
16-19,  see  p.  421  n. ;  linaa  4?-48,  see  p.  428  n. ;  line  W,  "during  the 
day"  omitted;  line  C2,  "to  have  nnderatood"  for  "to  acknowledge." 

g  41,  laat  line,  lee  p.  423  n. 

S  42,  Una  4,  lee  p.  424  n. 

I  43,  line  9,  for  an  additional  paawge  here,  cee  p.  424  ». ;  line  12, 
"ever"  fter  "nerer";  line  14,  "and  bitterer"  innitted,  and  "alao"  added 
after  "hatred";  line  2A,  lae  p.  425  ». 

S  44,  line  12,  "uae"  for  "axart" 

I  46,  line  11,  "mock"  for  "insult";  line  23,  "the  hearto  of  os"  Ix 
"our  hearta." 

§  47,  see  p.  420  n. ;  liuea  3,  6.  Variationa  in  pnnctuation  are  not  as 
a  rule  included  in  these  Notes;  but  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
comma  after  " heaven"  and  the  aemicolon  after  "blessing"  are  now 
inserted  in  accordance  with  Rnskin's  note  in  Part  Claofgtra,  Letter  A3. 

g  4B,  for  an  additional  passi^  at  ths  end,  see  p.  430  m. 

I  40,  line  2,  "and  Generous"  after  "Loving";  line  6,  "above  all" 
omitted;  lart  line,  "little"  for  "homUe." 

UatHn  U.—1  £4,  line  13,  see  p.  434  n. 

g  H,  line  19,  "fine"  omitted. 

g  61,  line  6,  "and  bsanty"  after  "energj";  line  IS,  "Will  yon  allow 
me  to  Bik  predaelj"  for  "Uaj  I  ask";  third  line  from  end,  "joa  wUI 
And  that"  after  "reverent" 

%  63,  line  A,  "or  ought  to  know"  for  "perfoetly  wslL" 
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§  66,  Hue  22,  Me  p.  444  n. 

g  69,  tha  irliole  of  the  anthor'i  footnoto  waa  ta  tlia  «ditioii  of  I87S 
and  all  later  editiotu  enclosed  in  bracketa,  thui  fmplfin^  tbat  ft  was  all 
•ddod  In  1B73.  Thia,  howarar,  wai  not  the  cam.  The  note  appeared  in 
the  original  editiona,  the  only  addition  made  In  1873  beinft  the  reftrmce 
to  Aralra.  In  line  6  of  the  note  all  edition!  hitherto  hare  miaprinted 
" DlonjaliiB "  for  "Dionymu." 

S  73,  line  22,  tee  p.  44B  n, 

IE  74,  line  18,  "maaner"  for  "direotioo.'' 

g  78,  line  12,  "God"  for  "one." 

§  70,  line  9,  "he"  omitted. 

g  82,  llnea  4-10,  aee  p.  466  n.;  line  11,  "Touraelf"  for  "oartelTte." 

%  80,  line  1,  "It  ia"  lor  "They  are  at" 

§  64,  line  1,  "So  ended  are  tiie  laat"  for  "Latt";  line  16,  "gooi' 
omitted ;  the  anthor'a  fbotnote  waa  not  in  the  original  edition*. 

Leetttn  iU. — Heading,  the  lepante  edition  and  eda.  1-3  moit  the  year 
"1866." 

§  97,  line  7,  aee  p.  466  N. 

§  99,  a  few  oorreotiona  have  here  been  nude  in  the  qnotetion  boat 
Carlyle. 

§  100,  fourth  line  from  end,  "mach  mora"  for  "much  rather." 

§  101,  line  21,  "a  tendency  both  to"  for  "power  both  in";  the 
Anthor'a  footnote  waa  not  in  the  original  editiona. 

§  lOS^  line  II,  "theory"    for  "ereed." 

§  123,  the  author^  footnote  did  appear  in  the  original  editiona ;  It  waa 
ernmeonaly  encloaed  in  bracket!  in  the  edition  of  1873  and  later. 

§  184,  line  1,  "I  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  England";  line  8,  "and" 
omitted ;  for  an  additional  paaaage  at  tha  end,  lee  p.  486  n. 

g  126,  line  1,  "now,  remember,"  for  "bear  with  me";  line  3,  "if 
1  n^e  yon  with  mde  aameatneaa  to"  omitted. 

Leolun  Ic— g  139,  line  17,  all  previona  editimu  have  incorrectly  pat 
a  fall  atop  after  "Equitae  of  England."  fThia  miataite  waa  noted  a*  an 
•mUum  in  tha  "  Brentwood "  American  Edition.) 

g  140,  laat  line  bnt  one,  "to  live  in  it"  for  "  ,  there,  to  live  "  and  thai 
n — Of  ahow  them  even,  like  Engliahmea,  how  to  die." 

S  142,  line  8,  "bat  moat"  for  "Maat";  Une  20,  aee  p.  601  a.; 
lino  22,  "pun"  for  "grief";  line  27,  *ee  p.  001  n. 

§  146,  line  16,  aee  p.  S03  ». 

g  147,  line*  6  and  7,  the  worda  "them  eight  hundred  thonaand  a  year' 
aune  in  the  original  edition  at  the  end  of  the  eentencet  after  "gratii"; 
Ave  Unea  from  end,  "raiae  for"  for  "inereaae,  to." 

g  148,  linae  19,  20,  "of  pdlay"  omitted;  line  22,  "aiDea"  for 
"for." 

g  149,  the  anthcw'*  fbotnote  waa  not  in  the  original  edition.  In  tha 
"Wi^B>  Edition  of  1873  and  the  SmaU  Edition  of  1886  (and  ita  t»4aaDaB) 
it  reada,  "See  Appendix,  'Modem  Education,'  and  compare  §  70  of  Tlaw 
and  7Us"— the  reforenee  bung  to  the  Appendix  in  v^  iiL  of  Stami  tf 
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FmiIm.    Tha  note  waa  altered  to  Ita  prMcnt  fonii  in  the  SdwU   Edition 

of  lese. 

S  1M>  line  13,  we  p.  fill  n. 

§  160,  line  27,  "graattA"  omitted. 

Appatdi*. — The  paragraph!  were  not  nnmlMred  in  tha  edition  of  1873 
or  in  the  later  oetaro  editioni,  or  in  the  earlier  iMuaa  of  the  imall 
eomi^ete  edition;  the  Dumben  were  introduced  when  an  index  waa  added 
in  18M.  The  Appendix  baa  hitherto  heen  printed  in  Ui^  type  (nnifonn 
with  the  leeturea).  In  thin  edltioa — for  the  aako  of  unifonnity — it  ia 
printed  imallar.] 
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THE  CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE 


INTRODUCTION* 

1.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  no  lovelier  piece  of  low- 
land scenery  in  South  England,  nor  any  more  pathetic,  in 
the  world,  by  its  expression  of  sweet  human  character  and 
life,  than  that  immediately  bordering  on  the  sources  of  the 
Wandel,  and  including  the  low  moors  of  Addingtoii,  and 
the  villages  of  Beddington  and  Carshalton,  with  all  their 
pools  and  streams/  No  clearer  or  diviner  waters  ever  sang 
with  constant  lips  of  the  hand  which  "giveth  rain  from 
heaven";*  no  pastures  ever  lightened  in  spring-time  with 
more  passionate  blossoming;  no  sweeter  homes  ever  hal- 
lowed the  heart  of  the  passer-by  with  their  pride  of  peace- 
ful gladness, — fain-hidden — yet  full-confessed.  The  place 
remains  (1870)'  nearly  unchanged  in  its  larger  featm^s;  but 

*  Cdled  the  "  Pre&ce "  in  former  ediUoni ;  it  ia  one  of  my  bMl  hablta 
to  put  tudf  my  books  into  preface.  Of  this  one,  the  only  prefatory  thing 
I  have  to  say  is  that  most  of  the  contents  are  stated  more  folly  in  my 
other  volumes;*  but  here,  are  put  In  what,  at  least,  I  meant  to  be  a  more 
popular  fortn,  all  but  this  introduction,  which  was  written  very  carefolly  to 
be  read,  not  spoken,  and  the  last  lecture  on  the  Future  of  Bngland,  with 
which,  and  the  following  notes  on  it,  I  have  taken  extreme  pains.     [I87S.] 

>  ^Com^ra  cb.  i.  of  PratttrUa,  which  Raskin  entitled  "Tbe  Springs  of  Wandel," 
and  m  whicii  (§  3d)  he  deecribca  its  "crcso  set  rivnlets."  Raalcin'i  restoration  of 
a  spring  beticMn  Croydon  and  Epaom,  and  his  dedication  of  it  to  hii  mothei'a 

iry  ("Hargarefi  Well"),  are  described  in  a  later  volume.] 

[Acts  xiv.  17.] 

In  tbe  original  editions:   "Hie  place  remains,  or,  until  a  few  months  ago. 


remaint 


led  nearly  .   .  ,"] 
'         >  '   '  line 


*  [See  above.  Introduction,  pp.  uc.-szi.] 
XTin,  S86  2  B 
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with  deliberate  mind  I  say,  that  I  hare  never  seen  any- 
thing so  ghastly  in  its  inner  tragic  meaning, — ^not  in  Pisan 
Maremma, — ^not  by  Campagna  tomb — ^not  by  the  sand-isles 
of  the  Torcellan  shore, — as  the  slow  stealing  of  aspects  of 
reckless,  indolent,  animal  neglect,  over  the  delicate  sweet- 
ness of  that  English  scene:  nor  is  any  blasphemy  or  im- 
piety, any  frantic  saying,  or  godless  thought,  more  appalling 
to  me,  using  the  best  power  of  judgment  I  have  to  dis- 
cern its  sense  and  scope,  than  the  insolent  defiling  of  those 
springs  by  the  human  herds  that  drink  oi  them.'  Just 
where  the  welling  of  stainless  water,  trembling  and  pure, 
like  a  body  of  light,  enters  the  pool  of  Carshalton,  cutting 
itself  a  radiant  channel  down  to  the  gravel,  through  warp 
of  feathery  weeds,  all  waving,  which  it  traverses  with  its 
deep  threads  of  clearness,  like  the  chalcedony  in  moss-agate, 
starred  here  and  there  with  the  white  grenouillette ;  just  in 
the  very  rush  ■  and  murmur  of  the  first  spreading  currents, 
the  human  wretches  of  the  place  cast  their  street  and  house 
foulness ;  heaps  of  dust  and  slime,  and  broken  shreds  of 
old  metal,  and  rags  of  putrid  clothes ;  which,  having  neitbo 
energy  to  cart  away,  nor  decency  enough  to  dig  into  the 
ground,  they  thus-  shed  into  the  stream,  to  diffuse  what 
venom  of  it  will  float  and  melt,  &r  away,  in  all  places 
where  G^  meant  those  waters  to  bring  joy  and  health. 
And,  in  a  little  pool  behind  some  houses  &rther  in  the 
village,  where  another  spring  rises,  the  shattered  stones  of 
the  well,  and  of  the  little  fretted  channel  which  was  long 
ago  built  and  traced  for  it  by  gentler  hands,  lie  scattered, 
each  from  each,  under  a  ra^^ed  bank  of  mortar,  and  scoria, 
and  bricklayer's  refuse,  on  one  side,  which  the  clean  water 
nevertheless  chastises  to  purity ;  but  it  cannot  conquer  the 
dead  earth  beyond :  and  there,  circled  and  coiled  mider  fes- 
tering scum,  the  stagnant  edge  of  the  pool  effaces  itself  into 
a  slope  of  black  slime,  the  accumulation  of  indolent  years. 

■  [For  othar  jmamgtm  ia  which  Rnalrin  JmIb  with  the  pollution  of  ttrtmiaa  md 
riven,  we  Fort  Clavigera,  Letters  27,  33,  fi2,  fiS.] 
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Half-a-dozen  men,  with  one  day's  work  could  cleanse  those 
pools,  and  trim  the  flowers  about  their  banks,  and  make 
every  breath  of  summer  air  above  them  rich  with  cool 
balm ;  and  every  glittering  wave  medicinal,  as  if  it  ran, 
troubled  only  of  angels,  from  the  porch  of  Bethesda.^  But 
that  day's  work  is  never  given,  nor,  I  suppose,  will  be ; 
nor  will  any  joy  be  possible  to  heart  of  man,  for  ever- 
more, about  those  wells  of  English  waters. 

2.  When  I  last  left  them,  I  walked  up  slowly  through 
the  back  streets  of  Croydon,  from  the  old  church  to  tiiie 
hospital;  and,  just  cm  the  left,  before  coming  up  to  the 
crossing  of  the  High  Street,  there  was  a  new  public-house 
built.  And  the  front  of  it  was  built  in  so  wise  manna:, 
that  a  recess  of  two  feet  was  left  below  its  front  windows, 
between  them  and  the  street-pavement ;  a  recess  too  narrow 
for  any  possible  use,  (for  even  if  it  had  been  occupied  by 
a  seat,  as  in  old  time  it  might  have  been,  everybody  walk- 
ing along  the  street  would  have  fallen  over  the  I^s  of  the 
reposing  wayfarer).  But,  by  way  of  making  this  two  feet 
depth  of  freehold  land  more  expressive  of  the  dignity  of 
an  establishment  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  was 
fenced  from  the  pavement  by  an  imposing  iron  railing,' 
having  four  or  five  spear-heads  to  the  yard  of  it,  and  six 
feet  high ;  containing  as  much  iron  and  iron-wcnrk,  indeed, 
as  could  well  be  put  into  the  space ;  and  by  this  stately  ar- 
rangement, the  little  piece  of  dead  ground  within,  between 
wall  and  street,  became  a  protective  receptacle  of  refuse; 
cigar  ends,  and  oyster  shells,  and  the  like,  such  as  an  open- 
haiided  English  street-populace  habitually  scatters;  and  was 
thus  left,  unsweepable  by  any  ordinary  methods.  Now  the 
iron  bars  which,  uselessly  (or  in  great  degree  worse  than 
uselessly)  enclosed  this  bit  of  ground,  and  made  it  pestilent, 
represented  a  quantity  of  work  which  would  have  cleuised 
the  Carshalton  pools  three  times  over:  of  work,  partly 
cramped  and  perilous,    in   the  mine ;   partly  grievous   and 

1  fS«e  John  y.  4] 

>  [On  th«  ethics  of  iron  nilings,  compue  Two  Path*,  §  163  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  888).] 
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horrible,^  at  the  furnace:  partly  foolish  and  sedentary,  of 
ill-taught  students  making  bad  designs:  work  from  the  be- 
^nning  to  the  last  fruits  of  it,  and  in  all  the  branches  of 
it,  venomous,  deathful,*  and  miserable. 

8.  Now,  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  this  work  was 
done  instead  of  the  other ;  that  the  strength  and  life  of  the 
Enghsh  operative  were  spent  in  defiling  ground,  instead  of 
redeeming  it,  and  in  producing  an  entirely  (in  that  place) 
valueless,  piece  of  metal,  which  can  neither  be  ea.tea  nor 
breathed,  instead  of  medicinal  firesh  air  and  pure  water  ? 

4.  There  is  but  one  reason  for  it,  and  at  present  a  am- 
dusive  one, — that  the  capitalist  can  charge  per-centage  on 
the  work  in  the  one  case,  and  cannot  in  the  other.  If, 
having  certain  funds  for  supporting  labour  at  my  disposal, 
I  pay  men  merely  to  keep  my  ground  in  order,  my  moaey 

*  "A  fearful  occimence  took  pUce  a  flew  days  dnwj  near  W<dTer- 
faamptoD.  Thmnas  Snape,  ased  aineteen,  was  oa  duty  ma  the  'keqier' 
of  a  blast  furnace  at  DeepGeld,  assisted  by  John  Gardner,  aged  eighteen, 
and  Joseph  Swift,  aged  tnir^-seven.  The  fiimace  contained  four  tons  of 
molten  iron,  and  an  equal  amount  of  cinders,  and  ought  to  haTe  been 
run  out  at  7.80  p.m.  But  Snape  and  his  mates,  engaged  in  talking  and 
drinking,  neglected  their  duty,  and,  fn  the  meantime,  the  iron  roae  in  the 
furnace  until  it  reached  a  pipe  wherein  water  was  contained.  Jnst  as 
the  men  bad  stripped,  and  were  proceeding  to  tap  the  fiimace,  the  water 
in  the  pipe,  converted  into  steam,  burst  down  its  front  and  let  loose  on 
them  the  molten  metal,  which  instantaneously  consumed  Gardner;  Snape, 
teiribly  burnt,  and  mad  with  pain,  leaped  into  the  canal  and  then  ran 
home  and  fell  dead  on  the  threshold ;  Swift  survived  to  reach  the  hospital, 
where  he  died  too,"* 


1  [Here  in  revising  the  book  in  1873  Ruskin  altered  the  epithets;  the  original 
editions  read:  "...  of  work,  partly  cmnped  and  deadly,  in  the  mine;  partly 
iierce  and  exhaustive,  at  the  fiimsee  .  .  ."] 
'  [The  original  editiona  (1-3)  add  :— 

"In  further  illustration  of  this  matter,  I  l>eg  tha  reader  to  look  at  Um 

article  on  the  'Decay  of  the  English  Race'  in  the  PaU  MaU  guMttt*  of 

April  1?,  of  this  JOM ;  and  at  the  articles  on  the  'Report  of  the  Thaoies 

CommiMion,'  in  any  jonmali  of  the  same  date." 

The  article  called  attention  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject   In  which  Dr.  Homn, 

,a  Manchester  physiciaD,  attributed  physical  deterioration  to  the  vitiated  air  of  the 

honsei,  factoriea,  and  atreeta  of  citiee.    The  "  Report "  referred  to  is  Qie  Mnt  ffiysif 

qf  tht  Oommittioii«rt  appointed  to  infuira  into  the  Bo*t  Meau  qf  Pnvenfitig  tke  PolhdiOK 

^  Siven  {Biner  Thamot).    VoL  I.     1866.    The  Commissioners  commented  upon  the 

.serious  pollution  of  the  river  by  sewage,  paper  mills,  et&j 
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is,  in  that  function,  spent  once  for  all;  but  if  I  pay  them 
to  dig  iron  out  of  my  ground,  and  work  it,  and  sell  it,  I 
can  charge  rent  for  the  ground,  and  per-centage  both  on 
the  manufacture  and  the  sale,  and  make  my  capital  firo- 
fitable  in  these  three  by-ways.  The  greater  part  of  the 
profitable  investment  of  capital,  in  the  present  day,  is  in 
operations  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  public  is  persuaded 
to  buy  something  of  no  use  to  it,  on  production  or  sale 
of  which  the  capitalist  may  charge  per-centage;  the  said 
public  remaining  all  the  whUe  imder  the  persuasion  that  the 
per-centages  thus  obtained  are  real  national  gains,  whereas, 
they  are  merdy  iilchings  out  of  light  pockets,  to  swell 
heavy  ones. 

5.  Thus,  the  Croydon  publican  buys  the  iron  railing,  to 
make  himself  more  conspicuous  to  drunkards.  The  public- 
house  keeper  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  presently  bujrs 
another  railing,  to  out-rail  him  with.  Both  are,  as  to  their 
relative  attractiveness,'  just  where  they  were  before ;  but 
they  have  both  lost  the  price  of  the  railings;  which  t^ey 
must  either  themselves  finally  lose,  or  nudce  their  afore- 
said customers,  the  amateurs  of  railings,  pay,  by  raising  the 
price  of  their  beer,  or  adulterating  it  Either  the  publi- 
cans, or  their  customers,  are  thus  poorer  by  precisely  what 
the  capitaUa  has  gained;  and  the  value  of  the  industry  it- 
self, meantime,  has  been  lost  to  the  nation ;  the  iron  bars, 
in  that  form  and  place,  being  wholly  useless. 

6.  It  is  this  mode  of  taxation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  text  (§  84),  in  comparing  the 
modem  acquisitive  power  of  capital  with  that  of  the  lance 
and  sword ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  levy  of  black 
maU  in  old  times  was  by  force,  and  is  now  by  cozening., 
The  old  ridex  and  reiver  frankly  quartered  hinuelf  on  the 
publican  for  the  night ; — ^the  modem  one  merely  makes  his 
lance  into  an  iron  spike,  and  persuades  his  host  to  buy  it, 
One   comes   as  an    open  robber,  the    other  as    a    cheating 

*  {Hera  the  original  editloiu  add:  "to  ciutomen  of  taste";  aad  lower  down 
Ttad  :  ".  .  .  tiieir  afbreaud  cnrtomera  of  taato  pay  .  .  ."] 
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pedlar ;  but  the  result,  to  the  injured  person's  pocket,  is 
absolutely  the  same.  Of  course  many  useful  industries 
mingle  with,  and  disguise  the  useless  ones ;  and  in  the 
habits  of  energy  aroused  by  the  struggle,  there  is  a  certaiD 
direct  good.  /It  is  better  to  spend  four  thousand  pounds 
in  making  a  gun,  and  then  to  blow  it  to  pieces,  than  to 
pass  life  in  idleness.  Only  do  not  let  the  proceeding  be 
called  "  political  economy^  ' 

7.  There  is  also  a  contused  notion  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  that  the  gathering  of  the  property  of  the 
poor  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  does  no  ultimate  harm; 
since,  in  whosesoever  hands  it  may  be,  it  must  be  spoit  at 
last ;  and  thus,  they  think,  return  to  the  poor  again.  This 
fallacy  has  been  again  and  again  expos^ ; '  but  granting  the 
plea  true,  the  same  apology  may,  of  course,  be  made  for 
black  mail,  or  any  other  form  of  robbery.  It  mi^t  be 
{though  practically  it  never  is)  as  advantageous  for  the 
nation  that  the  robber  should  have  the  spending  of  the 
mon^  he  extorts,  as  that  the  person  robbed  should  have 
spent  it  But  tins  is  no  excuse  for  the  theft  If  I  were  to 
put  a  turnpike  on  the  road  where  it  passes  my  own  gate, 
and  endeavour  to  exact  a  shilling  from  every  passenga, 
the  public  would  soon  do  away  with  my  gate,  witiiout 
listening  to  any  plea  on  my  purt  that  "it  was  as  advan- 
tageous to  them,  in  the  end,  that  I  should  spend  thdr 
shillings,  as  that  they  themselves  should."  But  if,  instead 
of  out-facing  them  with  a  turnpike,  I  can  only  persuade 
them  to  come  in  and  buy  stones,  or  old  iron,  or  any  such 
useless  thing,  out  of  my  ground,  I  may  rob  them  to  the 
same  extent,  and  be,  moreover,  thanked  as  a  public  bene- 
&ctor,  and  promoter  of  commercial  prosperity.  And  this 
'  main  question  for  the  poor  of  England — ^for  the  poor  of  all 
countries — is  wholly  omitted  in  every  common  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  wealth.  Even  by  the  labourers  themselves, 
the  operation  of  capital  is  regarded  only  in  its  effect  on 

1  [Aa,  for  inrtwice,  by  Riukin  in  hU  disouMioaa  witli  W.  R.  Greg  (Vol  XVIL 
pp.  OM  teg.).] 
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their  immediate  interests;  never  in  the  far  more  tenific 
power  of  its  appointment  of  the  kind  and  the  object  of 
labour.  It  matters  little,  ultimately,  how  much  a  labourer 
is  paid  for  making  anythii^;  but  it  matters  fe&rfiilly  what 
the  thing  is,  whid^  he  is  compelled  to  make.'  If  his  labour 
is  so  ordered  as  to  produce  food,  and  fresh  air,  and  &esb 
water,  no  matter  that  his  wages  are  low; — ^the  food  and 
fresh  air  and  water  will  be  at  last  there;  and  he  will  at 
last  get  them.  But  if  he  is  paid  to  destroy  food  and  fresh 
air,  or  to  produce  iron  bars  instead  of  them, — ^the  food  and 
air  will  finally  not  be  there,  and  he  will  not  get  them,  to 
his  great  and  final  inconrenience.* 

8.  I  have  been  long  accustomed,  as  all  men  engaged  in 
work  of  investigation  must  be,  to  hear  my  statements 
laughed  at  for  years,  before  they  are  examined  or  believed ; 
and  I  am  generally  content  to  wait  the  public's  time.  But 
it  has  not  been  without  displeased  surprise  that  I  have 
found  myself  totally  unable,  as  yet,  by  any  rq)etition,  or 
illustration,  to  force  this  plain  thought  into  my  readers' 
heads, — that  the  wealth  of  nations,  as  of  men,  consists  in 
substance,  not  in  ciphers;  and  that  the  real  good  of  all 
work,  and  of  all  comm^ve,  depends  on  the  final  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  thing  you  make,  or  get  by  it.*  This  is  a 
"practiced"  enough  statement,  one  would  think:  but  the 
English  public  has  been  so  possessed  by  its  modem  school 
of  economists  with  the  notion  that  Business  is  always  good, 
whether  it  be  busy  in  mischief  or  in  benefit ;  and  that  buy- 
ing and  selling  are  always  salutary,  whatever  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  what  you  buy  or  sell,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
gain  so  much  as  a  patient  hearing  for  any  mquiry  respect- 
ing the  substantial  result  of  our  eager  modem  labour, 

*  Compttre  Preface  to  Mwtera  Puiverit  [§  8,  Vol  XVII.  p.   IS4:  I87S]. 

>  [Compara  Unto  thi»  Latt,  %  76,  whore  RuBkin  givM  ths  altanuUn  of  pcaeh 
or  bomlMbeU  (VoL  XVII.  p.  103>] 

'  [The  original  «ditiotM  add  : — 

"...  iDoonToiieDee.  So  that,  eonoluiraly.  In  political,  at  la  honaahoU, 
economj,  the  great  queitioii  u,  not  w>  mnch  what  monar  yon  bare  in 
your  poi^et,  m  what  joa  will  buy  with  i^  and  do  with  it.  ] 
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9.  I  have  never  felt  more  checked  by  the  sense  of  this 
impossibility  than  in  arranging  the  heads  of  the  foUowing 
lectures,  which,  though  delivered  at  considerable  intervals 
of  time,  and  in  different  places,  were  not  prepared  without 
reference  to  each  other.  Their  connection  would,  however, 
have  been  made  &i  more  distinct,  if  I  had  not  been  pre- 
vented, by  what  I  feel  to  be  another  great  difBculty  in 
addressing  Ekiglish  audiences,  from  enforcing,  with  any  de- 
cision, the  commra,  and  to  me  the  most  importuit,  part 
of  their  subjects.  /I  chiefly  desired  to  question  my  hearers 
^-operatives,  merchants,  and  soldios, — as  to  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  businefia  they  had  in  hand ;   and  to  know 

y  from  them  what  they  expected  or  intended  thor  manu- 
facture to  come  to,  their  selling  to  come  to,  and  theii 
killing  to  come_toy  That  appeared  the  first  point  needing 
determination  before  I  could  speak  to  them  with  any  real 
utility  or  effect.  "You  cn^men — salesmen — swordsmen,— 
do  but  tell  me  clearly  what  you  want;  then,  if  I  can  say 
anything  to  help  you,  I  will;  and  if  not,  I  will  account 
to  you  as  I  best  may  for  my  inability." 

10.  But  in  order  to  put  this  question  into  any  terms, 
one  had  first  of  all  to  face  a  difficiiity — ^to  me  for  the 
presoit  insuperable, — the  diificulty  of  knowing  whether  to 
address  one's  audience  as  believing,  or  not  believing,  in  any 
other  world  than  this.  For  if  you  address  any  average 
modem  English  company  as  believing  in  an  Eternal  jfc ; 
and  then  endeavour  to  draw~i2Sy"c6ncIuMons  from  this 
assumed  belief,  as  to  their  present  business,  they  will  forth- 
with tell  you  that  "what  you  say  is  veiy  beautiful,  but  it 
is  not  practical"  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  frankly  address 
them  as  unbelievers  in  Eternal  life,  and  try  to  draw  any 
consequences  from  that  unbelief, — they  immediately  hxAA 
you  for  an  accursed  person,  and  shake  off  the  dust  frran 
then:  feet  at  you. 

11.  And  the  more  I  thought  over  what  I  had  got  to 
say,  tiie  less  I  found  I  could  say  it,  without  some  reference 
to  this  intangible  or  intractable  question.  V7t  made  all  the 
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difference,  in  asserting  any  principle  of  war,  whether  one  y 
assumed  that  a  discharge  <^  artillery  would  merely  knead 
down  a  certain  quantity  of  onoe  living^  clay  into  a  level 
line,  as  in  a  brickfield;  or  whether,  out  of  every  separately 
Christian-named  portion  of  the  ruinous  heap,  there  went 
out,  into  the  smoke  and  dead-fallen  air  of  battle,  some 
astonished  cimdition  of  soul,  unwillingly  releas^do  It  made 
all  the  difference,  in  speaking  of  tiie  possible  range  of 
commerce,  whether  (»ie  assumed  that  all  bargains  i^ted 
only  to  visible  property — or  whether  property,  for  the 
present  invisible*  but  nevertheless  real,  was  elsewhere  pur- 
chasable on  other  toms.  It  made  all  the  difference,  in 
addressing  a  body  of  men  subject  to  considerable  hardship, 
and  having  to  find  some  way  out  of  it — whether  one  could 
confidently  say  to '  them,  "  My  friends, — you  have  only  to 
die,  and  all  will  be  right;"  or  whether  one  had  any  secret  -t. 
mistgiving  that  such  advice  was  more  blessed  to  him  that 
gave*  than  to  him  tiiat  took  it 

12.  And  therefore  the  deliberate  reader  will  find,  through- 
out these  lectures,  a  he^tation  in  driving  p<Hnts  home,  and 
a  pausing  short  of  conclusions  which  he  will  fed-  I  would 
fain  have  come  to; — hesitation  which  arises  wholly  from 
this  uncertainty  of  my  hearers'  temper.  For  I  do  not 
speak,  nor  have  I  ever  spoken,  since  the  time  of  first 
forward  youth,  in  any  [^oselytizing  temper,  as  desiring  to 
persuade  any  one  to  beUeve  anything ; '  but  whomsoever 
I  venture  to  address,  I  take  for  the  time,  his  creed  as  I 
find  it;  and  endeavoinr  to  push  it  into  such  vital  fruit  as 
it  seems  capable  of.  Thus,  it  is  a  creed  with  a  great  part 
of  the  existing  English  people,  that  they  are  in  possession 
of  a  book  which  tells  them,  stnught  from  the  lips  of  God, 
all  they  ought  to  do,  and  need  to  know.  I  have  read  that 
book,  with  as  much  care  as  most  of  them,  fcnr  some  forty 

'  [For  "  OHM  lincg "  tbft  origliuJ  editloiM  rwd  "  nd."] 
»  [Acta  IX.  3fi.l 

*  [For  "to  beliere  uirthiog,"  tlw  original  «dltieiu  rMd  "of  what,  in  luch 
nuttora,  I  thonght  mjuAV'y 
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years;  and  am  thankful  that,  on  those  who  trust  it,  I  can 
press  its  pleadings.  My  endeavour  has  been  unifcHrmly  to 
make  them  trust  it  more  deeply  than  they  do ;  trust  it,  not 
in  their  own  favourite  verses  only,  but  in  the  sum  of  all; 
trust  it,  not  as  a  fetish  or  talisman,  which  they  are  to  be 
saved  by  daily  repetitions  of;  but  as  a  Captain's  order,  to 
be  heard  and  obeyed  at  their  periL  I  was  always  en- 
couraged by  supposing  my  hearers  to  hold  such  belief 
To  these,  if  to  any,  I  once  had  hope  of  addressing,  wHh 
acceptance,  words  which  insisted  on  the  guilt  of  pride,  and 
the  futility  of  avarice;  from  these,  if  from  any,  I  once 
expected  ratification  of  a  political  economy,  whidi  assoied 
that  the  life  was  more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment;  and  these,  it  once  seemed  to  me,  I  might  ask, 
without  being  accused  of  fanaticism,  not  merely  in  doctrine 
of  the  lips,  but  in  the  bestowal  of  their  heart's  treasure,  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  crowd  of  whom  it  is  writtoi, 
"After  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek."^ 

18.  It  cannot,  however,  be  assumed,  with  any  sem- 
blance of  reason,  that  a  general  audience  is  now  wholly,  or 
even  in  majority,  composed  of  these  religious  persons.  A 
large  portion  must  always  consist  of  men  who  admit  no 
such  creed ;  or  who,  at  least,  are  inaccessible  to  appeals 
founded  on  it.  And  as,  with  the  so-called  Christian,  I  de- 
sired to  plead  for  honest  declaration  and  fiilfilment  of  his 
beUef  in  life, — ^with  the  so-called  Infidel,  I  desired  to  [dead 
for  an  honest  declaration  and  fulfiMient  of  his  belief  in 
death.  The  dilemma  is  ineritablfc  Men  must  either  here- 
after live,  or  hereafter  die ;  fate  may  be  bravely  met,  and 
conduct  wisely  ordered,  on  either  expectation ;  but  never  in 
hesitation  between  ungrasped  hope,  and  unconfronted  fear. 
We  usually  believe  in  immortality,  so  ikr  as  to  avoid  Re- 
paration for  death ;  and  in  mort^ty,  so  far  as  to  avoid 
[avparation  for  anything  after  deaUL  Whereas,  a  wise 
man  will  at  least  hold  himself  ready  for  one  or  other  of 

^  [Mktthew  Ti.  32.J 
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two  events,  of  which  one  or  other  is  inevitable;  and  will 
have  all  things  ended  in  order,  for  his  sleep,  or  left  in 
order,  for  his  awakenii^'j 

14.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  call  it  an  ignoble  judg- 
ment, if  he  determine  to  end  them  in  order,  as  for  sleeps 
A  brave  belief  in  life  is  indeed  an  enviable  state  of  mind, 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  an  unusual  one.  I  know  few 
Christians  so  convinced  of  the  splendour  of  the  rooms  in 
their  Father's  house,  as  to  be  happier  when  thor  friends 
are  called  to  those  mmsions,  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  Queen  had  sent  for  them  to  live  at  Court:  nor  has 
the  Church's  most  ardent  "desire  to  depart,  and  be  with 
Christ,"'  ever  cured  it  of  the  singular  habit  of  putting  on 
mourning  for  every  person  summoned  to  such  departure.* 
On  the  contnuy,  a  brave  belief  in  death  has  been  as- 
suredly held  by  many  not  ignoble  persons ;  and  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  last  depravity  in  the  Church  itself,  when  it  assumes 
that  such  a  belief  is  inconsistent  with  either  purity  of 
character,  or  energy  of  hand.*  The  shortness  of  life  is  not, 
to  any  rational  person,  a  conclusive  reason  fbr  wasting  the 
space  of  it  which  may  be  granted  him ;  nor  does  the  an- 
ticipation of  death,  to-morrow,  suggest,  to  any  one  but  a 
dnmkard,  the  expediency  of  drunkenness  to-day.  To  teach 
that  there  is  no  device  in  the  grave,'  may  indeed  make 
the  deviceless  person  more  contented  in  his  dulness :  but  it 
will  make  the  deviser  only  more  earnest  in  devising :  nor 
is  humui  conduct  likely,  in  every  case,  to  be  purer,  under 
the  conviction  that  all  its  evil  may  in  a  moment  be  par- 
doned, and  all  its  wrong-doing  in  a  moment  redeemed; 
and  that  the  sigh  of  repentance,  which  purges  the  guUt 
of  the  past,  will  waft  the  soul  into  a  felicity  which  forgets 

>  [Tbla  pMMf^  wu  MvUed  In  1873,  tbe  original  sditiom  reading:  "...  will 
It  kll  thion  la  ord«r,  tw  hii  alMp,  or  in  readinea,  for  hi*  kirakeDiiig."] 
■  FPIilUpplluu  I  23.1 

"        note  on  Ruakin's  dislike  of  moumiiig,  see  A  Joy  for  Ever,  %  70  (Vtd.  XVI, 

thie  eubject  compere  Rnekin'e  letter*  to  hia  hther  given  in  VoL  XVII. 
[xriii.,  and  hia  reference*  to  e  apeeeh  by  Keble  (above,  p.  302  and  n.).] 
[Wealaete*  ix.  10.] 


«  [Philip 
'[For  a 
p.  625.1 
*  [On  U 
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its  pain, — ^than  it  may  be  und«r  the  sterner,  and  to  many 
not  unwise  minds,  more  probable,  apprehension,  tiiat  "what 
a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap'" — or  oUiers  re^,— 
when  he,  the  living  seed  of  pestilence,  walketh  no  more  in 
darkness,*  but  lies  down  therein. 

IS.  But  to  men  for  whom  feebleness  of  sight,  or  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  or  the  offence  given  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  claim  higher  hope,  mav  have  rendered  this  painful 
creed  the  only  possible  one,  there  is  an  appeal  to  be  made, 
more  secure  than  any  which  can  be  addicted  to  happer 
persons.'  Might  not  a  preacher,  in  comfortless,  but  &itb- 
ftil,  zeal — &om  the  poor  height  of  a  grave-hillock  for  his 
Hill  of  Mars,  and  with  the  Cave  of  the  Eumenides  at  his 
side — say  to  them  thus:  Hear  me,  you  dying  men,  who 
will  soon  be  deaf  for  ever.  For  these  others,  at  your  right 
hand  and  your  left,  who  look  forwud  to  a  state  of  inftiite 
existence,  in  which  all  their  errors  will  be  overruled,  and 
all  their  faults  forgiven ;  —  for  these,  who,  stained  and 
blackened  in  the  battle  smoke  of  mortality,  have  but  to 
dip  themselves  for  an  instant  in  the  font  of  death,  and  to 
rise  renewed  of  plumage,  as  a  dove  that  is  covered  with 
silver,  and  her  feathers  like  gold :  * — for  these,  indeed,  it 
may  be  permissible  to  waste  their  numbered  moments, 
through  fkith  in  a  &ture  of  innumerable  hours;  to  these, 
in  their  weakness,  it  may  be  conceded  that  they  should 
tamper  with  sin  which  can  only  bring  forth  fruit  of  right- 
eousness, and  profit  by  the  iniquity  which,  one  day,  will 
be  remembered  no  more.  In  them,  it  may  be  no  sign  of 
hardness  of  heart  to  neglect  the  poor,  over  whom  tb^ 
know  th^r  Master  is  watching;  and  to  leave  those  to 
pmsh  temporarily,  who  camiot  perish  eternally.    But,  for 


, •  ti  7.] 

■  [PnlniB  xd.  6.] 

*  fTbe  original  MiUoiu  wera  dlArent  in  the  following  puuge,  fbu :— ^ 

".  .  .  to  hsppiar  pononi.     I  would  hia,  if  I  might  offeDcelMiIy,  htn 
■poken  to  tfaem  M  if  none  othra  heud ;  «nd  bftTO  Mud  tbna :  'Bear  ib«, 
yoQ  dying  mw,  .  .  ."] 
[iWma  IxriiL  13.] 
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you  there  is  no  such  hope,  and  therefore  no  such  excuse. 
This  fate,  which  you  ordain  for  the  wretched,  you  believe 
to  be  all  their  inheritance ;  you  may  crush  them,  before 
the  moth,  and  they  will  never  rise  to  rebuke  you; — their 
breath,  which  £eu1s  for  lack  of  food,  once  expiring,  will 
never  be  recalled  to  whisper  against  you  a  word  of  accus- 
ing;— they  and  you,  as  you  think,  shall  lie  down  together 
in  the  dust,  and  the  worms  cover  you ; '  and  for  them 
there  shall  be  no  consolation,  and  on  you  no  vengeance, 
— only  the  question  murmured  above  your  grave:  "Who 
shall  repay  him  what  he  hath  done  ? " '  Is  it  therefore 
easier  for  you,  in  your  heart,  to  inflict  the  sorrow  for  i 
which  there  is  no  remedy  ?  Will  you  take,  wantonly,  this 
little  all  of  his  life  from  your  poor  brother,  and  make  his 
brief  hours  long  to  him  with  pain?  Will  you  be  more 
prompt  to  the  injustice  which  can  never  be  redressed ;  and 
more  niggardly  of  the  mercy  which  you  can  bestow  but 
once,  and  which,  refusing,  you  r^iise  for  ever? 

16.  I  think  better  of  you,  even  of  the  most  seliish, 
than  that  you  would  act  thus,  well  understanding  your 
act.  And  for  yourselves,  it  seems  to  me,  the  question  be- 
comes not  less  grave  when  brought  into  these  curt  limits. 
If  your  life  were  but  a  fever  fit, — ^the  madness  of  a  ni^t,  j 
whose  follies  were  all  to  be  forgotten  in  the  dawn,  it  \ 
might  matter  little  how  you  fretted  away  the  sickly  hours, 
— what  toys  you  snatched  at  or  let  fall, — what  visions  you 
followed,  wistfully,  with  the  deceived  eyes  of  sleepless 
phrenzy.  Is  the  earth  only  an  hospital?  are  health  and 
heaven  to  come?  Then  play,  if  you  care  to  play,  on  the 
floor  of  the  hosjatal  dens.  Knit  its  straws  into  what 
crowns  please  you;  gather  the  dust  of  it  for  treasure,"  and 
die  rich  in  that,  though  clutching  at  the  black  motes  in 
the  air  with  your  dying  hands; — and  yet,  it  may  be  well 
with  you.     But  if  this  life  be  no  dream,   and  the  world 


[Compwfl  th«  title,  "Hnnera  Pnlnri^"  u  diwiUMd  In  Vol.  XVIL  p.  Izvi.] 
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no  hospital,  but  your  palace-inheritance ; — if  all  the  peace 
and  power  and  joy  you  can  ever  win,  must  be  won  now, 
and  all  &uit  of  victory  gathered  here,  or  never; — will  you 
still,  throughout  the  puny  totality  of  yotur  life,  weary  your- 
selves in  the  fire  for  vanity  ?  If  there  is  no  rest  whidi 
remaineth  for  you,  is  there  none  you  might  presmtly 
take?  was  this  grass  of  the  earth  made  green  for  your 
shroud  only,  not  for  your  bed?  and  can  you  never  lie 
down  upon  it,  but  only  under  it?  The  heathen,  in  their 
saddest  hoius,'  thought  not  sa  They  knew  that  life 
brought  its  contest,  but  th^  expected  from  it  also  the 
crown  of  all  contest :  No  proud  one  I  no  jewelled  circlet 
flaming  through  Heaven,  above  the  height  of  the  unmerited 
throne;  only  some  few  leaves  of  wild  olive,  cool  to  tie 
tired  brow,  through  a  few  years  of  peace.  It  should  have 
been  of  gold,  they  thou^t ;  but  Jupiter  was  poor ;  this 
was  the  best  the  god  could  give  them.'  Seeking  a  better 
than  this,  they  had  known  it  a  mockery.  Not  in  war,  not 
in  wealth,  not  in  tyranny,  was  there  any  happiness  to  be 
found  for  them — only  in  kindly  peace,  fruitf^  and  free. 
The  wreath  was  to  be  of  wild  olive,  mark  you: — the  tree 
that  grows  carelessly,  tufting  the  rocks  with  no  vivid 
bloom,  no  verdure  of  branch ;  only  with  soft  snow  of 
blossom,  and  scarcely  :^ilfilled  fruit,  mixed  with  grey  leaf 
and  thorn-set  stem ;  no  fastening  of  diadem  for  you  but 
wilii  such  sharp  embroidery.  But  this,  such  as  it  is,  you 
may  win,  while  yet   you  live;  type  of  grey  honoxa-,   and 

1  rriie  origiiikl  editioDB  rwd  :  "Tbt  hwOken,  to  whoee  orMd  7011  bav0  ratnnwd, 
thoiwit  not  10."] 

'  [A  rvfereuoe  to  the  motto  on  the  title-p^;e,  from  line  S86  of  the  PlutM  of 
Ariatophuiea.  The  line  ii  in  the  ipeech  br  Purer^,  irbicli  o)»v  ba  tnuuUted  thn : 
"But  verily  ye  ue  both  purblind  irith  old  prejudice!  that  blau  the  mind's  lyt; 
Zenij  of  couree,  19  poor,  «nd  this  I  will  now  ciesTly  ibow  you.  For  if  he  were  ndi, 
how  is  it  that  when  be  himaolf  inatitutes  the  oljmplc  couteet,  in  order  that  be  may 
alwayi  bring  together  nil  the  Greeks  in  each  fifth  year,  he  proclaimed  that  thoM  at 
the  atUetee  who  won  the  price  ihould  be  wreathed  with  the  crown  qf  wild  oBtmt 
And  indeed  it  should  bare  been  of  gold,  had  not  Zeua  been  eo  poor."  Compan 
Uttlo  thuLiut,  g  6fi  n.,  where  Rnekin  also  refen  to  thii  "gtand  paiuge"  (VoL  XVU. 
p.  90) ;  and  «m  above,  Introductiou,  p.  IxzfiL] 
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sweet  rest*  Free-heartedness,  «id  graciousness,  and  un- 
disturbed trust,  and  requited  lore,  and  the  sight  of  the 
peace  of  others,  and  the  ministry  to  their  p^ ;  these, — 
and  the  blue  sky  above  you,  and  the  sweet  waters  and 
flowers  of  the  ei^th  beneath;  and  mysteries  and  presences, 
innumerable,  of  living  things,  —  may  yet  be  here  yoiu- 
riches ;  imtormenting  and  divine :  serviceable  for  the  life  that 
now  is;  nor,  it  may  be,  without  promise  of  that  which  is 
to  come. 


e  of  Hum  latroduction,  compu*  ^ueen  ^  the  Air,  §  HX] 
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LECTURE  I 

WOBK 

Delivered  brfwre  the  fVarkmg  Men't  InttitxU,  al  CambemeU 
[Jmmary  34,  1865] 

17.  My  Friends, — I  have  not  c<nue  among  you  to-night 
to  endeavour  to  give  you  an  entertaining  lecture;  but  to 
tell  you  a  few  plain  facts,  and  ask  you  a  few  [dain  ques- 
tions. I  have  seen  and  known  too  much  of  the  struggle 
for  life  among  our  labouring  population,  to  feel  at  «a«c> 
under  any  circumstances,  in  inviting  them  to  dwell  on  the 
trivialities  of  my  own  studies;  but,  much  more,  as  I  meet 
to-nigfat,  for  the  first  time,  the  members  of  a  working 
Institute  established  in  the  district  in  which  I  have  passed 
the  greater  part  of  my  life,  I  am  desirous  that  we  should 
at  once  understand  each  other,  on  graver  mattos.  I  would 
fain  tell  you,  with  what  feelings,  and  with  what  hope,  I 
r^^ard  this  Institute,  as  one  of  many  such,  now  happily 
established  throughout  England,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries; and  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  change  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  industrial  life;  but  of  which  the  sucocet 
must  wholly  depend  upon  our  clearly  understanding  the 
cfmditions,  and  above  all,  the  necessary  Umiti  of  this  diaage. 
No  teacher  can  truly  promote  the  cause  of  education,  until 
be  knows  the  mode  of  life  for  v^ch  that  education  ia  to 
prepare  his  pupil.  And  the  feat  that  he  is  called  i^on 
to  address  you,  nominally,  as  a  "Working  Class,"  must 
compel  him,  if  he  is  in  any  wise  earnest  or  thoughtful, 
to  enquire  in  the  outset,  on  what  you  yourselves  suppose 
this  dass-distinction  has  been  founded  in  the  past,  and 
xvra.  «*  2  c 
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must  be  founded  in  the  future.  The  manner  of  the  amuse- 
ment, and  the  matter  of  the  teaching,  which  any  of  us 
can  offer  you,  must  depend  wholly  on  our  first  under- 
standing from  you,  whether  you  think  the  distinction  here- 
tofore drawn  hetween  working  men  and  others,  is  truly  or 
falsely  founded.  Do  you  accept  it  as  it  stands  ?  do  you 
wish  it  to  be  modified?  or  do  you  think  the  object  of 
education  is  to  efface  it,  and  enable  us  to  forget  it  for 
ever? 

18.  Let  me  make  m^elf  more  distinctly  imderstood. 
We  call  this — ^you  and  I — a  "Working  Men's"  Institute, 
and  our  collie  in  London,  a  "  Working  Men's "  College.* 
Now,  how  do  you  consider  that  these  several  institutes 
diff'w,  or  ought  to  difEtsr,  from  "idle  men's"  institutes,  and 
"idle  men's"  colleges?  Or  by  what  other  word  than 
"idle"  shall  I  distinguish  those  whom  the  happiest  and 
wisest  of  working  men  do  not  object  to  call  the  "Upper 
Classes "  ?  Are  there  necessarily  upper  classes  ?  necessarily 
lowCT?  How  much  should  those  always  be  elevated,  how 
much  these  always  depressed?  And  I  pray  those  among 
my  audience  who  chance  to  occupy,  at  present,  the  higher 
position,  to  forgive  me  what  offence  there  may  be  in  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  It  is  not  I  who  wish  to  say  it. 
Bitter  voices  say  it ;  voices  of  battle  and  of  famine  through 
all  the  world,  which  must  be  heard  some  day,  whoever 
keeps  siloice.  NeiUier,  as  you  well  know,  is  it  to  you 
specially  that  I  say  it.  I  am  sure  that  most  now  present 
know  their  duties  of  kindness,  and  Ailfil  them,  better 
perhaps  than  I  do  mine.  But  I  speak  to  you  as  repre- 
senting your  whole  class,  which  errs,  I  know,  chiefly  by 
thoughtlessness,  but  not  therefore  the  less  terribly.  Wilful 
error  is  limited  by  the  will,  but  what  limit  is  there  to  that 
of  which  we  are  unccmscious  ? 

■  [H«n  the  MS.  rwdt  :— 

"  yfm  cmll  tbi»— fOQ  and  I— >  '  Working  Men's'  Inttitnte,  sod  fbr  die 
lart  Mven  or  eight  veert  I  hmve  been  mora  or  lets  oonnected  in  eerriee 
with  e  Workii^  Men'e  College. '^ 
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19.  Bear  with  me,  therefore,  while  I  turn  to  these  woi^- 
men,  and  ask  them,  what  they  think  the  "upper  classes'* 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  in  relation  to  them.  Answer,  you 
workmen  who  are  here,  as  you  would  amcmg  yoursdves, 
firankly;  and  tell  me  how  you  would  have  me  call  your 
anployers.  Am  I  to  call  them — ^would  you  think  me  right 
in  calling  them — the  idle  classes  ?  I  think  you  would  feet 
somewhat  uneasy,  and  as  if  I  were  not  treating  my  sub- 
ject honestly,  or  speaking  &om  my  heart,  if  I  proceeded  in 
my  lecture  under  the  supposition  that  all  rich  people  were 
idle.  You  would  be  both  unjust  and  unwise  if  you  allowed 
me  to  say  that ; — not  less  unjust  than  the  rich  people,  who 
say  that  all  the  poor  toe  idle,  and  will  never  work  if  they 
can  help  it,  or  more  than  they  can  help. 

20.*  For  indeed  the  fiut  is,  that  there  are  idle  poor,  and 
idle  rich;  and  there  are  busy  poor,  and  busy  rich.  Many 
a  beggar  is  as  lazy  as  if  he  had  ten  thousand  a  year ;  and 
many  a  man  of  large  fortune  is  busier  than  his  errand-boy, 
and  never  would  think  of  stopping  in  the  street  to  play 
marbles.  So  that,  in  a  large  view,  the  distinction  between 
workers  and  idlers,  as  between  knaves  and  honest  men, 
runs  through  the  very  heart  and  innermost  nature  of  men 
of  all  ranks  and  in  idl  positions.  There  is  a  working  class 
— strong  and  happy, — among  both  rich  and  poor ;  there  is 
an  idle  class — ^weak,  wicked,  and  miserable, — among  both 
rich  and  poor.  And  the  worst  of  the  misimderstandings 
arising  between  the  two  orders  come  of  the  unlucky  feet 
that  the  wise  of  one  class  [how  httle  wise  in  this  I]  ^  habi- 
tually contemplate  the  fooUsh  of  the  other.  If  the  busy 
rich  people  watched  and  rebuked  the  idle  rich  people,  all 
would  be  right  among  them:  and  if  the  busy  poor  people 
watched   and   rebuk^   the   idle  poor  people,  all  would  be 

*  Note  thb  pusgnph.  I  cuinot  enough  wonder  tt  the  want  of  comnxRi 
charity  wblcb  bunds  to  man;  people  to  Uie  quite  simple  trutb  to  wbich  it 
refers.     [1S78.] 

'  (The  square  bnwltets  bars  are  tha  aatbor's ;  the  insertion  was  made  in  1873-] 
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right  among  them.  But  each  look  for  the  &uItB  of  the  other, 
A  hardworking  man  of  property  is  particularly  oficnded  by 
an  idle  beggar ;  and  an  orderly,  but  poor,  wfrtman  is  natu- 
rally intolerant  of  the  Uf^ntious  luxury  of  the  rich.  And 
'nhat  is  severe  judgment  in  the  minds  of  the  just  mssi  of 
either  class,  becomes  fierce  enmity  in  the  unjust — but  among 
the  unjust  only.  None  but  the  dissolute  among  the  poor 
look  upon  the  rich  as  their  natural  enemies,  co*  desire  to 
pillage  their  houses  and  divide  their  property.  None  but 
the  dissolute  among  the  rich  speak  in  opprobrious  terms  of 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  pocn*. 

21.  There  is,  then,  no  worldly  distinction  between  idle 
and  industrious  people;  aod  I  am  going  to-night  to  speak 
only  of  the  industrious.  The  idle  people  we  will  put  out 
of  our  thoughts  at  once — ^they  are  mere  nuisances — what 
ought  to  be  done  with  them,  well  talk  of  at  another  time. 
But  there  are  class  distinctions  among  the  industrious 
themselves; — tremendous  distinctions,  which  rise  and  Ml  to 
every  deforce  in  the  infinite  thermometer  of  human  pain 
and  of  human  power, — distinctions  of  high  and  low,  of  lost 
and  won,  to  the  whole  reach  of  man's  soul  and  body.* 

22.  These  separations  we  will  study,  and  the  laws  of 
them,  among  eneigetic  men  only,  who,  whether  they  woik 
or  whether  they  play,  put  their  strength  into  the  work, 
and  their  strength  into  the  game;  being  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  "industrious,"  one  way  or  another, — with 
purpose,  or  without.  And  these  distinctions  are  mainly 
four: 

I.  Between  those  who  work,  and  those  who  play. 

II.  Between  those  who  produce  the  means  of  life,  and 
those  who  consume  them. 

III.  Between  those  who  work  with  tiw  head,  and  thooc 
who  work  with  the  hand. 

1  [Th«  MS.  adda:— 

"  Dirtinctioiu  vhich  bring  to  fum,  u  it  is  commonljr  i^d,  AM  om  Uf 
of  men  know  not  bow  tho  otlwr  Ii^  lin :  it  mi^  tw  moM  tnlj  Mtid, 
that  on*  kklf  know  not  how  tiu  othar  luUf  di&"J 
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IV.  Between  those  who  work  wisdy,  and  those  who 
wori:  fooli^y. 

For  easier  nMsnory,  let  us  say  we  are  going  to  oppose^ 
in  our  examination, — 
I.  Work  to  play; 
II.  Production  to  consumption. 

HI.  Head  to  hand ;  and. 

IV.  Sense  to  nonsense. 

28.  I.  First,  then,  of  the  distinction  between  the  classes 
who  wwk  and  the  classes  who  play.  Of  coorse  we  must 
agree  upon  a  definition  of  these  terms, — work  and  pUy,  be- 
fore going  farther.  Now,  roughly,  not  with  vain  subtlety 
of  d^nition,  but  for  plain  use  of  the  words,  "play"  is  an 
exertion  of  body  or  mind,  made  to  please  ourselves,  and 
with  no  determined  end ;  and  work  is  a  thing  done  because 
it  oug^t  to  be  done,  and  with  a  determined  end.  You  play, 
as  you  call  it,  at  cricket,  for  instance.  That  is  as  hard 
wot^  as  anything  else;  but  it  amuses  you,  and  it  has  no 
result  but  tke  amusement.  If  it  were  d<»ie  as  an  ordered 
form  of  exercise,  for  health's  sake,  it  would  become  woi^ 
directly.  So,  in  like  manner,  whatever  we  do  to  pdease 
ourselves,  and  cmly  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure,  not  fen*  an 
ultimate  object,  is  "play,"  the  "pleasing  thing,"  not  the 
useful  thing.  Flay  may  be  useful,  in  a  secondary  sense; 
(nothing  is  indeed  more  useful  or  necessary);  but  the  use 
of  it  depends  on  its  being  spontaneous. 

24.  Ijet  us,  thai,  enquire  together  what  sort  of  games 
the  playing  class  in  England  spend  their  lives  in  playing  at~ 

The  first  of  all  En^ish  games  is  making  money.  That 
is  an  all-absorbing  game;  and  we  knock  each  other  down 
oftener  in  playing  at  that,  than  at  football,  or  any  other 
roughest  sport :  and  it  is  absolutely  without  purpose ;  no 
one  who  engages  heartily  in  that  game  ever  knows  why. 
Ask  a  great  money-maker  what  he  wants  to  do  with  Ins 
money, — he  never  knows.  He  doesn't  make  it  to  do  any- 
thing with  it.  He  gets  it  only  that  he  may  get  it.  "  What 
will  you  make  of  what  you  have  got?"  you  adc.    "Well, 
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111  get  more,"  he  says.  Just  as,  at  cricket,  you  get  more 
runs.  There's  no  use  in  the  runs,  but  to  get  more  of 
them  than  othw  people  is  the  game.  And  there's  no  use 
in  the  money,  but  to  have  more  of  it  than  other  people 
is  the  game.  So  all  that  great  foul  city  of  London  there, 
— rattling,  growling,  smokmg,  stinking, — a  ghastly  heap  of 
fermenting  brickwork,  pouring  out  poison  at  every  pore, — 
you  £uicy  it  is  a  city  of  work  ?  Not  a  street  of  it  1  It 
is  a  great  city  of  play;  very  nasty  play,  and  very  hard 
play,  but  still  play.  It  is  only  Lord's  cricket-ground  with- 
out the  turf: — a  huge  billiard-table  without  the  cloth,  and 
with  pockets  as  deep  as  the  bottomless  pit ;  but  mainly  a 
billiard-table,  after  alL 

26.  Well,  the  first  great  English  game  is  this  playing 
at  counters.  It  differs  &om  the  rest  in  that  it  appears 
always  to  be  producing  money,  while  every  other  game  is 
expensive.  But  it  does  not  always  produce  money.  There's 
I  a  great  difference  between  "winning"  money  and  "mak- 
'  ing"  it:  a  great  difference  between  getting  it  out  of  an- 
other man's  pocket  into  ours,  or  filling  both.' 

26.  Our  next  great  English  games,  however,  hunting  and 
shooting,  are  costly  altogether;  and  how  much  we  are  fined 
for  them  annually  in  land,  horses,  gamekeepers,  and  game 
laws,  and  the  resultant  demoralization  of  ourselves,  our 
f^ildren,  and  our  retainers,'  I  will  not  endeavom;  to  count 
now;  but  note  only  that,  except  for  exercise,  this  is  not 
merely  a  useless  game,  but  a  deadly  one,  to  all  connected 

*  [Here  the  original  edition*  add : — 

"  Collectiug  moDey  ia  by  no  means  the  lame  thiiur  as  maldiig  It ;  the 
tax-gatherer'!  hoDse  ie  not  the  Mint ;  and  much  of  the  apparent  gain  (ao 
called)  in  commerce  is  only  a  form  of  taxation  on  carriage  or  exchange." 


To  which  paasaM  the  MS.  adds  farther : — 

"(Money  can't  be  made  by  coining  either;  it  ia  oulr  made  in  realitr 

br  the  production  or  diacovu^  of  lulefnl  things.)    Still  this  play  at  all 

elementa  profowei  to  make  incmey,  all  the  otb«n  profeM  losing  it"] 
*  [The  original  editimu  read  : — 

".  .  .  game  lawB,  and  all  else  that  accompaniee  that  beautiful  and  epedal 

Engliah  game.     I  will  not  ..." 
ajid  ao,  five linei  lower: — 

"...   gambling,    by  no   meaua  a  beautiful  or   r«areatiTtt  game:    and 

thnnigh  .  .  ."] 
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witii  it.^  For  through  horse-racmg,  you  get  every  form  of 
what  the  higher  elates  everywhere  call  "Flay,"  in  distinc- 
tion &om  all  other  plays;  that  is,  gambling;  and  through 
game-preserving,  you  get  also  some  curious  laying  out  of 
ground :  that  beautiful  arrangement  of  dwelling-house  Svt 
man  and  beast,  by  which  we  have  grouse  and  blackcock —  ' 
so  many  brace  to  the  acre,  and  men  and  women — so  many 
brace  to  the  garret.  I  often  wonder  what  the  angdic 
builders  and  surveyors — the  angelic  builders  who  build  the 
"many  mansions'"  up  above  there;  and  the  angelic  sur- 
veyors who  measured  that  four-square  city  with  their  mea- 
suring reeds — 1  wonder  what  they  think,  or  are  supposed 
to  think,  of  the  laying  out  of  ground  by  this  nation.*' 

27.  Then,  next  to  the  gentlemen's  game  of  hunting, 
we  must  put  the  ladies'  game  of  dressing.  It  is  not  the 
cheapest  of  games.*  And  Z  wish  I  could  tell  you  what 
this  "  play "  costs,  altogether,  in  England,  France,  and 
Russia  annually.  But  it  is  a  pretty  game,  and  on  certain 
terms  I  like  it ;  nay,  I  don't  see  it  played  quite  as  much 
as  I  would  fain  have  it.  You  ladies  like  to  lead  the 
fashion: — ^by  all  means  lead  it — lead  it  thoroughly — lead  it 
hi  enough.  Dress  yourselves  nicely,  and  dress  everybody 
else  nicely.      Lead  the  fcuMont  for  the  poor  first;   make 

*  The  subject  ii  punoed  kt  some  length  In  For*  Claoigtra  for  March, 
1S?8;*  but  I  luve  not  yet  properly  stated  the  opposite  side  of  the  question, 
nor  insisted  on  the  value  of  uncultivated  land  to  the  national  health  of 
body  and  mind.     [187S.] 

■  [For  a  oolleotlon  of  Rnildn's  paaiagM  on  field  sports,  etc,  see  Modem  PaimUrt,    , 
Tol  V.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  340  ».)]. 

*  [Here  the  orifrlnal  editionB  add  : — 

"...  layiuK  out  of  ground  by  this  nation,  which  has  Mt  UatU,  u  It 
seems,  litersllv  to  Kcomplisb,  word  for  word,  or  nther  fiwt  for  word,  in 
the  persons  ot  those  poor  whom  its  Master  left  to  represent  Him,  what 
that  Master  said  of  Himself— that  foxes  and  birds  had  home*,  but  He  none." 
Compare  Eagl^M  Natt,  S  206,  where  the  same  verse  (Matthew  viiL  20)  is  quoted.] 

*  [Here  the  orifniQal  editions  add  ; — 

"I  saw  a  brooch  at  a  jeweller's  in  Bond  Street  a  fortnight  avo,  not  an 
inch  wide,  and  without  any  singular  jewel  in  it,  yet  worth  £3000."] 
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thewi  look  well,  and  jou  yoorselves  will  look,  in  ways  of 
whidi  you  have  now  no  conception,  all  the  better.  The 
fiukioas  you  hare  set  for  some  time  among  your  peasantry 
are  not  pretty  ones;  their  doublets  are  too  irre^fularly 
dashed,  or  as  Chauco*  calls  it  "all  to-sltttered,"  thou^  not 
"Sat  cpieuitise," ^  and  the  wind  blows  too  frankly  throu^ 
than. 

2S.  Then  there  are  other  games,  wild  enough,  as  I 
Muld  show  you  if  I  had  time. 

There's  plajring  at  literature,*  and  playing  at  art ; — very 
^fierent,  both,  from  working  at  literatiue,  or  working  at 
art,  but  I've  no  time  to  speak  of  these.  I  pass  to  the 
greatest  of  all — ^the  play  of  plays,  the  great  gentleman's 
gam^  which  ladies  lUce  them  best  to  play  at,— the  game 
«(  War.  It  is  oitrancin^y  pleasant  to  the  imafflaatitm; 
we  dress  for  it,  however,  more  finely  than  for  any  other 
qnrt;  and  go  out  to  it,  not  merely  in  scarlet,  as  to  hunt, 
Init  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  all  manner  of  fine  colours ; 
of  oDurse  we  could  fight  better  in  grey,  and  without 
Aathers;  but  all  nations  have  agreed  that  it  is  good  to  be 
wdl  dressed  at  this  play.  Then  the  bats  and  balls  are  very 
etwtly;  our  English  and  French  bats,  with  the  balls  and 
widKts,  even  those  which  we  don't  make  any  use  of^ 
costing,  I  suppose,  now  about  fifteen  millions  of  money 
annually  to  each  nation;'  all  which  you  know  is  paid  for 
by  hard  labourer's  work  in  the  fiirrow  and  fVunace.  A 
costly  game  I — not  to  speak  of  its  consequences ;  I  will 
say"  at  present  nothing  of  these.  TheTnsre "inmiediate  cost 
of  all  these  plays  is  what  I  want  you  to  consider;  they 
are  all  paid  for  in  deadly  work  somewhere,  as  many  of  us 
know  too  welL      The  jewel-cutter,  whose  sight  fails  over 


<  [AMUtmt  of  the  Son,  840.] 
I  tTke  MS.  bare  raadi  :— 

".  .  .  at  Etenitnre,  w] 
•t  ktt,  when  T01I  bnild 
kncnriog  how. 

m  BUMtion  noTeli,  tea  tbora,  ^. , 

.  4W  n.i  VoL  XVII.  pp.  279,  327;  ud  compare  Bagk't  XmI,  §  201.1 
*  [ComiMra  VoU  xvfl.  p.  104.] 


•t  ktt,  when  T01I  bnild  whole  HouiM  of  FkrUaneot  in  Gotliie  witi 
knowiog  how. 

noTeli,  tea  tbora,  p.  TB  a.  ;  for  the  HoiuM  of  ParUament,  Vol.  VIL 
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the  diamonds;  tbe  weaver,  whose  wm  fails  over  the  web; 
the  iron-forger,  whose  breath  fails  before  the  taniMCb-^key 
know  what  work  is — ^they,  ^o  have  all  the  work,  and 
none  ctf  the  play,  except  a  kind  they  have  named  for 
themselves  down  in  the  black  north  country,  where  "play" 
means  being  laid  up  by  sickness.  It  is  a  pretty  example 
for  philologists,  of  varying  dialect,  this  change  in  the  sense 
of  the  word  as  used  in  the  black  country  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  red  and  Idack  country  of  Baden  Baden,  Yes, 
gentlemen,  and  gentlewomen,  of  England,  who  think  "one 
moment  unamused  a  misery  not  made  for  feeble  man,"' 
this  is  what  you  have  brought  the  word  "play"  to  mean, 
in  the  heart  of  merry  England!  You  may  have  your 
fluting  and  piping;  but  there  are  sad  children  sitting  in 
the  market*place,'  who  indeed  cannot  say  to  you,  "We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced:"  but  eter- 
nally diall  say  to  you,  "We  have  mourned  unto  you,  and 
ys  have  not  kmented."' 

29.  This,  then,  is  the  first  distinction  between  the 
"upper  and  lower"  classes.  And  this  is  one  which  is  by 
no  means  necessary ;  which  indeed  must,  in  process  of  good 
time,  be  by  all  honest  men's  consent  abolished.  Men  will 
be  taught  that  an  existence  of  play,  sustained  by  the  blood 
of  other  creatures,  is  a  good  existence  for  gnats  and  jelly- 
fish ;  but  not  for  men :  that  neither  da3rs,  nor  lives,  can  be 
made  holy  or  noble  by  doing  nothing  in  them :  that  the  ■ 
best  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  a  day  is  that  we  may  not 
lose  its  moments;  and  the  best  grace  before  meat,  tbe  I 
consciousness  that  we  have  justly  earned  our  dinner.  And 
whtti  we  have  this  much  of  plain  Christianity  preached  to 
us  agwn,  and  cease  to  translate  the  strict  words,  "  Son,  go 
work  to-day  in  my  vineyard,"  *  into  the  dainty  ones,  "  Baby, 
go  play  to-day  in  my  vineyard,"  we  shall  all  be  woikers  in 

>  nr«WV'a  iV^W  nnvM,  «.  246 :  «M>pH«  7*m  ch4  TUt,  g  19  (Vol.  XVn. 
R  3^),  wiMn  aiia  the  paMMW  k  dM.I 

■  f&e  Lake  <ril.  M;  Mmpu*  VoL  IV.  p.  217.] 

■  [Mattbew  xL  16,  17.1 
*  [Hstthav  xxi.  Sft] 
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one  way  or  another ;  and  this  much  at  least  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  "upper"  and  "lower"  forgotten. 

80.  II.  I  pass  then  to  our  second  distinction;  between 
the  rich  and  poor,  between  Dives  and  Lazarus, — distinction 
which  exists  more  sternly,  I  suppose,  in  this  day,  than  eva 
in  the  world.  Pagan  or  Christian,  till  now.'  Consider,  for 
instance,  what  the  general  tenor  of  such  s  paper  as  the 
Morning  Post  implies  of  delicate  luxury  among  the  rich ; 
and  then  read  this  chance  extract  from  it: — 

"Yesterday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  woman,  passing 
a  dung  heap  in  the  stone  yard  near  the  recently-erected 
alms-houses  in  Shadwell  Gap,  High  Street,  Shadwell,  called 
the  attention  of  a  Thames  police-constable  to  a  man  in  s 
sitting  position  on  the  dung  heap,  and  stud  she  was  afraid 
he  was  dead.  Her  fears  proved  to  be  true.  The  wretdbed 
creature  appeared  to  have  been  dead  several  hours.  He 
had  perished  of  cold  and  wet,  and  the  rain  had  heea  beat- 
ing down  on  him  dl  night.  The  deceased  was  a  bone- 
picker.  He  was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  poverty,  poorly 
clad,  and  half-starved.  The  police  had  frequently  driven 
him  away  from  the  stone  yard,  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 

>  [From  this  point,  the  origiaal  «ditioaa  read  differaatly  :— 

"  I  will  put  it  aliarpljr  before  you,  to  begin  with,  merely  br  raeding 
tiro  paragraphi  which  I  cut  from  two  pepen  ttiat  Uf  on  my  brea&firt-lable 
on  the  ume  mominf^,  the  Z£th  of  NOTsmber,  1864.  The  piece  ebant  the 
rich  Riuuen  mt  Puia  it  eommoDplsce  enoug-h,  utd  Btu[Ha  hrriHf ;  (for 
fifteen  frenea — 12a.  6d.— is  nothing  for  ■  rich  man  to  give  for  ■  eonple  a€ 
peechee,  out  of  seeson).  Still  the  two  paragrftph*  printed  on  the  nme  day 
ere  worth  patting  side  by  aide. 

'"Such  a  man  ia  now  here.  He  ia  a  Ruaeian,  and,  with  yoar  per- 
miarion,  we  will  call  him  Count  TenfelakineL  In  Anm  he  ia  eablime ;  ait 
is  oonsideTad  in  that  toilet,  tbe  harmony  of  colour  reapected,  the  c 


oteuro  evident  iu  well-aelected  contrast.    In  manners  he  ia  disnified — nay, 

perhap*   apathetic ;    nothing   diaturba    the   placid   terenity   of  that   aim 

■    ■        ^       '  -  ""         be  bUl 


extorior.    One  day  our  M^d  break&sted  dun  Bignon.      When  the  bill 
came  he  read,  "Two  peachae,   ISf."     He  paid.     "Peachea  aearoa,   I 
:   his    Bole    remark.      "No,   air,"    replied   the    waiter, 


TBofelakinea  ore."  '—-Telqp-apk,  November  26, 1BS4, 

"'Yesterday  morning  .  .  .  hia  identity  if  poaaiblo.' — MtrniHf  Pttlf 
November  2A,  1864  [the  extract  ai  In  the  preeant  text]. 

"  You  have  tiie  separation  thus  in  brief  compeaa ;  and  I  want  yon  to 
take  notice  of  the  'a  penny  and  aome  bonea  were  foand  in  bia  peseta,' 
aud  to  compare  it  with  thia  third  itatement,  from  the  TVegrapk  of  Jaaoarr 
I6th  of  thia  year:— 

"  Again  tbo  dietary  acale  .  .  ."  [aa  In  the  pnaent  test].] 
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and  told  him  to  go  home.  He  selected  a  most  desolate 
spot  for  his  wretched  death.  A  penny  and  some  bones 
were  found  in  his  pockets.  The  deceased  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  Inspector  Roberts,  of  the  K 
division,  has  given  directions  for  inquiries  to  be  made  at 
the  lodging-houses  respecting  the  deceased,  to  ascertain  his 
identity  if  possible." — Morning  Post,  November  25,  1864. 

Compare  the  statement  of  the  finding  bones  in  his  pocket 
with  the  following,  from  the  Tehgrapk  of  January  16  of 
this  year:^ — 

"Again  the  dietary  scale  for  adult  and  juvenile  paupers 
was  drawn  up  by  the  most  conspicuous  political  economists 
in  England.  It  is  low  in  quantity,  but  it  is  sufiident  to 
support  nature :  yet,  within  ten  years  of  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  we  heard  of  the  Paupers  in  the  Andover 
Union  gnawing  the  scraps  of  putrid  flesh,  and  sucking  the 
marrow  &om  the  bones  of  horses  which  they  were  em- 
ployed to  crush." 

You  see  my  reason  for  thinking  that  our  Lazarus  of 
Christianity  has  some  advantage  over  the  Jewish  one. 
Jewish  Lazarus  expected,  or,  at  least,  prayed,  to  be  fed 
with  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table ;  *  but  our  Lazarus 
is  fed  with  crumbs  from  the  dog's  table. 

81.  Now  this  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  rests  on 
two  bases.  Within  its  proper  limits,  on  a  basis  which  is 
lawful  and  everlastingly  necessary ;  beyond  them,  on  a  basis 
unlawful,  and  everlastingly  corrupting  the  frame-work  of 
society.  The  lawful  basis  of  wealth  is,  that  a  man  who 
works  should  be  paid  the  fair  value  of  his  work;  and  that 
if  he  does  not  choose  to  spend  it  to-day,  he  should  have 
ftee  leave  to  keep  it,  and  spend  it  to-morrow.  Thus,  an 
industrious  man  working  dfuly,  and  laying  by  daUy,  attains 
at  last  the  possession  of  an  accumulated  sum  of  wealth,  to 
which  he  has  absolute  right    The  idle  person  who  will  not 

>  [1885.    Ths  extnet  ia  from  k  lewling  article  on  the  caw  of  a  poor  niui  who 
liad  OJed  from  uuiifficiant  oourjihiiur  after  a  Mjoum  id  a  irorkboiue  iDfirmsrr.l 
'  [Luto  xvi.  SI.]  -^  J 
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vackt  and  the  wasteful  person  who  lays  nothing  hy,  at  the 
end  of  the  same  time  will  be  doubly  poor — poor  in  pos- 
session, and  dissolute  in  moral  habit ;  and  he  will  then 
naturally  covet  the  money  which  the  other  has  saved.  And 
tf  he  is  then  allowed  to  attack  the  other,  and  rob  him  <rf 
his  well-euned  wealth,  there  is  no  more  any  motive  fw 
savii^,  or  any  reward  £fx  good  ctHiduct ;  and  all  society  is 
thereupon  dissolved,  or  exists  only  in  systems  of  rapine. 
Therefore  the  first  necessity  of  social  life  is  the  deamess  oi 
national  conscience  in  enforcing  the  law — that  be  should 
ke^  who  has  justly  iuaned.* 

82.  That  law,  I  say,  is  the  {ffoper  basis  of  distincti<w 
between  rich  and  poor.  But  there  is  also  a  false  basis  of 
distinction ;  namely,  the  power  held  over  those  who  are 
earning  wealth  by  those  who  already  possess  it,  and  only 
use  it  to  gain  more.  There  will  be  always  a  number  of 
men  who  would  &in  set  themselves  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  as  the  sole  object  of  their  lives.  Necessarily,  that 
class  of  men  is  an  uneducated  class,  inferior  in  intellect, 
and,  more  or  less,  cowardly.'  It  is  physically  impossible  for 
a  well-educated,  intellectual,  or  brave  man  to  make  mmey 
the  ehief  object  of  his  thougbts ;  just  as  it  is  for  him  to 
make  his  dinner  the  principal  object  of  thou.  All  healthy 
people  like  their  dinners,  but  their  dinner  is  not  the  main 
object  of  theit  lives.  So  all  healthily-minded  people  like 
making  money — ought  to  like  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  seaisa* 
tion  of  winning  it:  but  the  midn  object  of  their  life  is 
not  money;  it  is  something  better  than  money.*  A  good 
seedier,  for  instance,  mainly  wi^es  to  do  his  fitting  welL 
He  is  glad  of  his  pay — very  pr<^>erly  so,  and  justly  gnmibles 
when  you  keep  him  ten  years  without  it— still,  his  main 
notion  of  life  is  to  win  battles,  not  to  be  paid  for  win- 
ning than.     So  of  clergymen.     They  like  pew-rents,  and 

>  FCompara  Dnto  thU  Latt,  §  79  n.,  uid  Mvaem  PuAwrlt,  Praface,  §  21  (VoL  XVIL 
pp.  106,  144).] 

*  [H«re,  BgBin,  cvmjMn  Unto  thU  Ltut,  g  60 ;  "the  Mraoni  wlto  tiiMine  ridi 
•r»  .  .  .  imimagiufttii'e,  insenaitiva,  «nd  isnonint"  (Vol.  JtVII.  p.  M)J 

■  [On  this  diatiiictioD,  coinparo  Tvta  Patht,  G  13B  (Vol.  XVl.  p.  Sfo,  aai  ww 
puw  Vol.  XVIL  p.  40).] 
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b^itismal  fees,  of  course;  but  yet,  if  they  we  brave  and 
wdl-educated,  the  pew-rent  is  not  the  sole  object  a£  thdr 
lives,  and  the  bapdsmal  fee  is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
baptism ;  the  cle^yman's  object  is  essentially  to  bi^tize 
and  preadi,  not  to  be  paid  for  {teaching.  So  of  doctors. 
They  like  fees  no  doubt, — ought  to  like  them;  yet  if  they 
are  brave  and  well-educated,  the  entire  object  of  their  lives 
is  not  fees.  They,  on  the  whole,  desire  to  cure  the  sick; 
and, — if  they  are  good  doctors,  and  the  dioice  were  &iriy 
put  to  them — ^would  rather  cure  their  patient,  and  lose  their 
fee,  than  kill  him,  and  get  it.  And  so  with  all  other  brave 
and  rightly-trained  men ;  their  work  is  first,  their  fee  second 
— very  important  always,  but  still  second.  But  in  every 
nation,  as  I  said,  there  are  a  vast  class  who  are  ill-edu- 
cated, cowardly,  and  more  or  less  stupid.  And  with  these 
people,  just  as  certunly  the  fee  is  first,  and  the  work 
second,  as  with  brave  people  the  work  is  first,  and  the  fee 
second.  And  this  is  no  small  distinction.  It  is  between 
life  and  death  in  a  man ;  between  heaven  and  hell  for  him. 
You  cannot  serve  two  masters :  ^— you  must  serve  one  or 
other.  If  your  work  is  first  with  you,  and  your  fee  second, 
woric  is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  woric,  who  is  God. 
But  if  your  fee  is  first  with  you,  and  your  work  secwid,  fee 
is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  fee,  who  is  the  Devil;  and 
not  only  the  Devil,  but  the  lowest  of  devils — ^the  "least 
erected  fiend  that  fell."*  So  there  you  have  it  in  brief 
terms ;  Work  first — ^you  are  God's  servants ;  Fee  first — ^you 
are  the  Fiend's.  And  it  makes  a  difference,  now  and  ever, 
believe  me,  whether  you  serve  Him  who  has  an  His 
vesture  and  thij^  written,  "  King  of  Kings,"  *  and  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom ;  *  or  him  on  whose  vestiue  and 

>  [Manbew  Ti  U.] 

*  iParodiM  LoH,  i.  679  :— 

"MHmmoa,  the  Icut  erected  ipirit  thkt  teU.^ 

*  rRerelstioii  xix.  1&] 

*  TThe  Moond  oollaet,  for  PaHe,  in  tiia  CMer 
BiukJii  in  Seven  lamp*  «lw  (VoL  Vill.  r-  *^)-] 
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thigh  the  name  is  written,  "Slave  of  Slaves,"  and  whose 
service  is  perfect  slavery. 

88.  However  in  every  nation  there  are,  and  must  always 
be,  a  certain  number  c^  these  Fiend's  servants,  who  have 
it  principally  for  the  object  of  their  lives  to  make  money. 
They  are  always,  as  I  said,  more  or  less  stupid,  and  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  else  so  nice  as  money.  Stupidity  is 
always  the  basis  of  the  Judas  bargain.  We  do  great  in- 
justice to  Iscariot,  in  thinking  him  wicked  above  all  com- 
mon wickedness.  He  was  only  a  common  money-lover,' 
and,  like  all  money-lovers,  did  not  understand  Christ; — 
could  not  make  out  the  worth  of  Him,  or  meaning  of 
Him.  He  never  thought  He  would  be  killed.  He  was 
-horror-struck  when  he  found  that  Christ  would  be  killed; 
threw  his  money  away  instantly,  and  hanged  himself.  How 
many  of  our  present  money-seekers,  think  you,  would  have 
the  grace  to  hang  themselves,  whoever  was  killed  ?  But 
Judas  was  a  common,  selfish,  muddle-headed,  pilfering 
fellow;  his  hand  always  in  the  bag  of  the  poor,  not  caring 
for  them.  Helpless  to  understand  Christ,  he  yet  believed 
in  Him,  much  more  than  most  of  us  do;  had  seen  Him 
do  miracles,  thought  He  was  quite  strong  enough  to  shift 
for  Himself,  and  he,  Judas,  might  as  well  make  his  own 
little  bye-perquisites  out  of  the  affair.  Christ  would  come 
out  of  it  well  enough,  and  he  have  his  thirty  pieces.  Now, 
that  is  the  money-seeker's  idea,  all  over  the  world.  He 
doesn't  hate  Christ,  but  can't  understand  Him— doesn't  care 
for  Him — sees  no  good  in  that  benevolent  business;  makes 
his  own  little  job  out  of  it  at  all  events,  come  what  wilL 
And  thus,  out  of  every  mass  of  men,  you  have  a  certun 
number  of  bagmen  — your  "fee-first"  men,  whose  main 
object  is  to  make  money.  And  they  do  make  it — make  it 
in  all  sorts  of  unfair  ways,  chiefly  by  the  weight  and  force 
of  money  itself,  or  what  is  called  the  power  of  capital; 

>  [Computt  EtUoiqf  the  DuH,%  10  (jkhon,  p.  217);  VoL  X.  p.  403 ;  ud  on  "  tb» 
Jnda^ui  hBrw^,"  wa  Art  Oapiggra,  Lottar  82.] 
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that  is  to  say,  the  power  which  money,  once  obtained,  has 
OTer  the  labour  of  the  poor,  so  that  the  capitalist  can  take 
all  its  produce  to  himself,  except  the  labourer's  food.  That 
is  the  modem  Judas's  way  of  "  carrying  the  bag,"  and 
"bearing  wb&t  is  put  therein."* 

84.  Nay,  but  (it  is  asked)  how  is  that  an  unfair  advan- 
tage? Has  not  the  man  who  has  worked  for  the  money 
a  right  to  use  it  as  he  best  can?  No,  in  this  respect, 
money  is  now  exactly  what  mountain  promontories  over  pub- 
lic roads  were  in  old  times.  The  barons  fought  for  ^em 
fidrly :— the  strongest  and  cunningest  got  them ;  then  forti- 
fied them,  and  made  every  one  who  passed  below  pay 
tolL  Well,  capital  now  is  exactly  what  crags  were  then. 
Men  fight  fairly  (we  will,  at  least,  grant  so  much,  though 
it  is  more  than  we  ought)  for  their  money;  but,  once 
having  got  it,  the  fortified  millionaire  can  make  everybody 
who  passes  below  pay  toll  to  his  million,  and  build  another 
tower  of  his  money  castle.  And  I  can  tell  you,  the  poor 
vagrants  by  the  roadside  suffer  now  quite  as  much  from 
the  bag^baron,  as  ever  they  did  &om  the  crag-baron.'  Bags 
and  crags  have  just  the  same  result  on  rags.  I  hare  not 
time,  however,  to-night,  to  show  you  in  how  many  ways 
the  power  of  capital  is  imjust ;  but  remember  this  one 
great  principle — ^you  will  find  it  imfniling — that  whenever 
money  is  the  principal  object  of  life  with  either  man  or 
nation,  it  is  both  got  ill,  and  spent  ill ;  and  does  harm 
both  in  the  getting  and  spending;  but  when  it  is  not  the 
principal  object,  it  and  all  other  things  wUl  be  well  got, 
and  well  i^ioit  And  here  is  the  test,  with  every  man, 
whether  money  is  the  principal  object  with  bun  or  not.  If 
in  mid-life  he  could  pause'  and  say,  "Now  I  have  enough 
to  live  upon,  I'll  live  upon  it;  and  having  well  earned  it, 
I  will  also  well  spend  it,  and  go  out  of  the  world  poor,  as 
I  came  into  it,"  then  money  is  not  principal  with  huu;  but 

1  [John  xU.  6.1 

■  rConipu*  Vol  XVL  p.  128.] 

*  [On  Ui«  "prinoipla  of  pauM  in  hiiiinnM.'  we  VoL  XVIL  p.  485.] 
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if,  having  enough  to  live  upmi  in  the  manner  befitting  his 
character  and  rank,  he  still  wants  to  make  more,  and  to 
dSte  rich,  then  money  is  the  principal  object  with  him,  and 
it  bectHnes  a  curse  to  himself,  and  generally  to  those  who 
spend  it  after  him.  For  you  know  it  fmst  be  q>ent  some 
day;  the  only  question  is  whether  the  man  who  makfls  it 
shall  spend  it,  or  some  one  dse;  and  generally  it  is  better 
for  the  maker  to  spend  it,  for  he  will  know  best  its  value 
and  use.  And  if  a  man  does  not  dHxise  thus  to  q>end  his 
money,  he  must  either  hoard  it  or  lend  it,  and  tbe  worst 
thing  he  can  generally  do  is  to  lend  it ;  for  borrowers  are 
nearly  always  ill-sp«iders,  and  it  is  with  lent  money  tint 
■J  all  evil  is  mainly  done,  and  all  unjust  war  protracted.^ 

85.  For  observe  what  the  real  fact  is,  respecting  loans 
to  fbrdgn  military  governments,  and  how  strange  it  is.  If 
your  little  boy  came  to  you  to  ask  for  m<»iey  to  spend  in 
squibs  and  crackers,  you  would  think  twice  before  yoa 
gave  it  him:  and  you  would  have  some  idea  that  it  was 
^rasted,  when  you  saw  it  fly  off  in  firewoiks,  even  thct^ 
be  did  no  mischief  vrith  it.  But  the  Russian  children,  and 
Austrian  children,  come  to  you,  bwrowing  money,  not  to 
spend  in  innocent  squibs,  but  in  cartridges  and  bayonets  to 
attack  you  in  India  with,  and  to  keep  down  all  noble  Ufe 
in  Italy  with,  and  to  murder  Polish  women  and  chil* 
dren  with ;  *  and  that  you  will  ^ve  at  once,  because  they 
pay  you  interest  for  it.  Now,  in  order  to  pay  you  that 
interest,  they  must  tax  every  working  peasant  in  their 
dominions :  and  on  that  work  you  live.  You  ther^ore  at 
once  red}  the  Austrian  peasant,  assassinate  or  banish  the 
Polish  peasant,  and  you  live  an  the  produce  of  the  theft, 
and  the  bribe  for  tiie  assassination  1  Hiat  is  the  broad 
&ct^-that  is  the  practical  meaning  of  your  fraeign  loans, 
and  of  nK)st  large  interest  of  mtmey ;  and  then  you  quwrei 
with  Bishop  Colaiso,  forsooth,  as  if  Ae  denied  the  Bible, 

>  [Compsre  Buamt  oimI  UMIm,  §  4fl  (&bor«,  p.  103) ;  SOum  <f  thi  Dtul,  Note  tL 
(BboTO,  p.  3«6) ;  uid  Mwun  i'uAwrit,  Pre&oe,  g  19,  and  §  8«  (Vol  XVIL  pp.  142, 

[For  Po1uMl>  wa  mbere,  pp.  8lj  B3.] 
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and  you  bddcved  it!  though^  every  deliberate  act  of  your 
lives  is  a  new  defiance  of  its  primary  orders. 

86.  III.  I  must  pass,  however,  now  to  our  third  con- 
dition of  separation,  between  the  men  who  work  with  the 
hand,  and  those  who  woric  with  the  head. 

And  here  we  have  at  last  an  inevitable  distinction. 
There  imtat  be  work  done  by  the  arms,  or  none  of  us 
could  live.  There  must  be  work  done  by  the  brains,  or 
the  life  we  get  would  not  be  worth  having.  And  the 
same  men  cannot  do  both.  There  is  rough  work  to  be 
done,  and  rough  men  must  do  it;  there  is  gentle  work  to 
be  done,  and  gentlemen  must  do  it;  and  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  one  class  should  do,  or  divide,  the  work  of 
the  other.  And  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  conceal  this 
sorrowful  fact  by  fine  words,  and  to  talk  to  the  workman 
about  the  honourableness  of  manual  labour  and  the  dignity 
of  humanity.'  Rough  work,  honourable  or  not,  takes  the 
life  out  of  us;  and  the  man  who  has  been  heaving  clay 
out  of  a  ditch  all  day,  or  driving  an  express  train  against 
the  north  wind  all  night,  or  holding  a  collier's  helm  in  a 
gale  on  a  lee  shore,  or  whirling  white-hot  iron  at  a  furnace 
mouth,  is  not  the  same  man  at  the  end  of  his  day,  or, 
night,  as  one  who  has  been  sitting  in  a  quiet  room,  with 
everything  comfo^ble  about  him,  reading  books,  or  classing 

1  [The  origiiul  editiou  read:  "tbough,  wretcbea  aa  you  are,  every  delibe- 
nto  .  •  ■  ,"  and  add  at  the  end  of  the  pengnph ; — 

.  .  .  ite  prinuuT  orden;  and  aa  if,  for  most  of  the  rich  men  of  England 
at  tbii  motnMit,  it  were  uot  inde»d  to  be  dedred,  as  the  best  thing  at  least 


for  (Aem,  that  Uie  Bible  ihoold  net  be  trae,  aiace  atfainat  tbem  theie  word* 
are  written  in  it:  'Tlie  mst  of  Tonr  gold  and  BUver  sliall   be  a  witness 
J  and  shall  eat  your  fleah,  as  it  « 


See  James  v,  3.  For  anoUier  reference  to  Colenso,  see  below,  p.  492 ;  and  compare 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  285,  Vol.  XV.  p.  443,  VoL  XVII.  pp.  475,  fi21.  Colenso  bad  in  1862 
begun  the  publication  of  bis  Critieal  Smmtnonon  of  the  PmUUeueh,  and  in  1863 
had  been  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  Robert  Grsy,  Bishop  of  Cape  Town. 
In  1866  he  was,  however,  confirmed  in  possession  of  his  see  by  the  law  courts.] 
*  [The  er^inal  editions  add 


''Tbat  ia  a  nand  old  prav«rb  of  Sancho  Fansa's, '  Fine  words  butter  no  I 
,    mips' ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that,  all  aver  EntfUnd  just  r  ' 

are  buying  a  gresit  deal  too  much  butter  at  that  dairy." 


paranips' ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that,  all  aver  EntfUnd  just  now,  you  workmen  ' 
are  buying  a  gresit  deal  too  much  butter  at  that  dairy." 
Rnskin,  in  striking  out  the  paMa|;n   remembered  no  doubt  that  the  proverb  is  not 
Sanebo  Fkon's;  it  is  Sir  Roger  L'Eatixnge's.     See,   under   "Butter,"  I^tham's 
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butterflies,  or  painting  pictures.*  If  it  is  any  comfort  to 
you  to  be  told  that  the  rough  work  is  the  more  honour- 
able of  the  two,  I  should  he  sorry,  to  take  that  much  of 
consolation  from  you;  and  in  some  s^ise  I  need  not  The 
rough  work  is  at  all  events  real,  honest,  and,  generally, 
though  not  always,  useful;  while  the  fine  work  is,  a  great 
de^  of  it,  foolish  and  fiUse,  as  well  as  fine,  and  therefore 
dishonourable ;  but  when  both  kinds  are  equally  well  and 
worthily  done  the  head's  is  the  noble  work,  and  the  hand's 
the  ignoble.  Therefore,  of  all  hand  work  whatsoever, 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  those  old  words, 
*'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  &ce  thou  shalt  eat  bread,"  ^  indicate 
that  the  inherent  nature  of  it  is  one  of  calamity;  and  that 
the  ground,  cursed  for  our  sake,  casts  also  some  shadow  of 
degradation  into  our  contest  with  its  thorn  and  its  thistle: 
so  that  all  nations  have  held  their  days  honounble,  or 
"  holy,"  and  ctmstituted  them  "  holydays,"  or  "  holidays," '  I^ 
making  them  days  of  rest ;  and  the  promise,  whidi,  amoag 
all  our  distant  hopes,  seems  to  cast  the  chief  brightness 
over  death,  is  that  blessing  of  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord,  that  "they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  wozks 
do  follow  them."* 

87.  And  thus  the  perpetual  question  and  contest  must 
arise,  who  is  to  do  this  rough  wojk  ?  *  and  how  is  the 
worker  of  it  to  be  comforted,  redeemed,  and  rewarded? 
and  what  kind  of  play  should  he  have,  and  what  rest,  in 
this  world,  sometimes,  as  well  as  in  the  next*  Wdl,  my 
good,  laborious  friends,  these  questions  will  take  a  little 
time  to  answer  yet  They  mttst  be  answered:  all  good 
men  are  occupied  with  them,  and  all  hcMiest  thinkers. 
There's  grand  head  work  doing  about  them;  hut  much 
must  be  discovered,  and   much  attempted  in   vain,  befofc 

*  Compare  S  57  [p.  436:  187S]. 

>  [Sm  Geneva  lu.  U.l 

■  iCompara  Fon  Omfaani,  Letter  lal 

>  [RardBtloa  xiv.  13.] 

*  [Od  ttiia  qoMtioD,  Me  Vol  XVIL  p.  xnx.] 
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anything  decmve  can  be  told  you.      Only  note  tiiese  few 
particulars,  which  are  already  sure. 

88.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  hard  work.  None  of 
us,  or  very  few  of  us,  do  either  hard  or  soft  work  because 
we  think  we  ought;  but  because  we  have  chanced  to  fall 
into  the  way  of  it,  and  cannot  help  ourselves.  Now, 
nobody  does  anything  well  that  they  cannot  help  doing: 
wqA.  is  only  done  well  when  it  is  done  with  a  will ;  and 
DO  maa  has  a  thoroughly  sound  will  unless  he  knows  he 
is  doing  what  he  should,  and  is  in  his  place.  And,  de- 
pend upon  it,  all  woric  must  be  done  st  last,  not  in  a 
disorderly,  scrambling,  dovish  way,  but  in  an  ordered, 
soldierly,  human  way — a  lawful  or  "loyal"'  way.  Mct  \ 
are  enlisted  for  the  labour  that  kills — the  labour  of  war:  | 
they  are  counted,  trained,  fed,  dressed,  and  praised  for  tiiat. 
Let  than  be  enlisted  also  for  the  labour  that  feeds:*  let 
them  be  counted,  trained,  fed,  dressed,  {Mraised  for  that. 
Teach  the  plough  exercise  as  carefully  as  you  do  the 
sword  exercise,  and  let  the  officers  of  troops  of  life  be  held 

as  much  gentlemen  as  the  officers  of  troc^  of  death;  and 
all  is  done:  but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  right  thing,  can 
be   accomplished — you    can't   evai    see   your   way   to    it — 
unless,  first  of  all,  both   servant  and   master   are   resolved    i 
that,  come  what  will  of  it,  they  will  do  each  other  justice.    / 

89.  People  are  perpetually  squabbling  about  what  wiU  be 
best  to  do,  or  easiest  to  do,  or  adviseablest  to  do,  or  pro- 
fitaUest  to  do ;  but  they  never,  so  far  as  I  hear  them  talk, 
ever  ask  what  it  is  Juxt  to  do.*  And  it  is  the  law  of 
heaven  that  you  shall  not  be  able  to  judge  what  is  wise  or 
easy,  unless  you  are  first  resolved  to  judge  what  is  just, 
and  to  do  it.  That  is  the  one  tiling  constantly  reiterated 
by  our  Master — the  order  of  all  others  that  is  given  oftenest 
— "Do  justice  and  judgment."*    That's  your  Bible  order; 

1  [On  thii  BubJMt,  see  Mtaiera  Pulmrit,  g  lOfi  (Vol  XVII.  p.  239))  and 
in  Urn  rolome,  pp.  139,  476.1 

*  [Compsra  VoL  XVI.  p.  io,  and  VoL  XVII.  pp.  S2-ta] 


'  ICompBi«  VOL  XVI.  p.  20,  and  VoL  XVII.  pp.  S2-] 

*  [CompM*  Unto  Mi  Lait,  g  7  (Vol  XVII.  p.  28).] 

*  [G«nM(  xTiii.  19 ;  compare  b«]oir,  p.  i92.J 
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that's  the  "  Service  of  Grod," — not  praying  nor  psalm- 
singing.  You  are  told,  indeed,  to  sing  psalms  when  you 
are  merry,  and  to  pray  whoi  you  need  anything;*  and,  by 
the  perrerseness  of  the  evil  Spirit  in  us,  we  get  to  think 
that  praying  and  psalm-singing  are  "service."  If  a  child 
finds  itself  in  want  of  anything,  its  runs  in  and  asks  its 
father  for  it — does  it  call  that  doing  its  fiither  a  service? 
If  it  begs  for  a  toy  or  a  piece  of  cake — does  it  call  that 
serving  its  fiither  ?  That,  with  God,  is  prayer,  and  He  likes 
to  hear  it:  He  likes  you  to  ask  Him  for  cake  when  you 
want  it;  but  he  doesn't  call  that  "serving  Him."  B^^ng 
is  not  serving:  God  likes  mere  beggars  as  little  as  you 
do — He  likes  honest  servants, — not  b^gars.  So  when  a 
child  loves  its  father  very  much,  and  is  very  happy,  it  may 
sing  little  songs  about  him;  but  it  doesn't  call  that  serv- 
ing its  father;  neither  is  singing  songs  about  Grod,  serv- 
ing God.  It  is  enjoying  ourselves,  if  it's  anything,  most 
probably  it  is  nothing;  but  if  it's  anything  it  is  serving 
ourselves,  not  God.  And  yet  we  are  impudent  enough 
to  call  our  beggings  and  chauntings  "  Divine  service " :  we 
say,  "  Divine  service  will  be  '  performed ' "  (that's  our  word 
— the  form  of  it  gone  through)  "at  so-and-so  o'clock." 
Alas  I  unless  we  p«form  Divine  service  in  every  willing 
act  of  life,  we  never  perform  it  at  all.  The  one  Divine 
work— the  one  ordered  sacrifice — is  to  do  justice ;  and  it  is 
the  last  we  are  ever  inclined  to  do.  Anything  rather  than 
thatt  As  much  charity  as  you  choose,  but  no  justice. 
"  Nay,"  you  will  say,  "  charUy  is  greater  than  justice." 
Yes,  it  is  greater;  it  is  the  summit  of  justice — ^it  is  the 
temple  of  which  justice  is  the  foundation.  But  you  cant 
have  the  top  without  the  bottom;  you  cannot  build  uptxi 
charity.  You  must  build  upon  justice,  for  this  main  reason, 
that  you  have  not,  at  first,  charity  to  build  with.  It  is 
the  last  reward  of  good  work.  Do  justice  to  your  Imither 
(you  can  do  that  whether  you  love  him  or  not),  and  you 

1  [Jmmtm  v.  13 ;  Mitthe<r  vU.  7.] 
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will  come  to  lore  him.     But  do  injustice  to   him,  because  / 


you  don't  love  him ;  and  you  will  come  to  hate  him. 

40.  It  is  all  Teiy  fine  to  think  you  can  build  upon 
charity  to  b^n  with;  but  you  will  find  all  you  have  got 
to  begin  witi^  begins  at  home,  and  is  essentially  love  of 
yourself.  You  well-to-do  people,  for  instance,  who  are  here 
to-night,  will  go  to  "Divine  service"  next  Simday,  all 
nice  and  tidy;  and  your  little  children  will  have  their 
tight  little  Sunday  boots  on,  and  lovely  little  Sunday 
feathers  in  their  hats;  and  you'll  think,  complacently  and 
piously,  how  lovely  they  look  going  to  church  in  their 
best !  So  they  do :  and  you  love  them  heartily,  and  you 
like  sticking  feathers  in  their  hats.  That's  all  rig^t:  that 
is  charity ;  but  it  is  charity  b^^inning  at '  home.  Then 
you  will  come  to  the  poor  little  crossing  sweeper,  got  up 
also— it  in  its  Sunday  dress, — ^the  dirtiest  rags  it  has, — that 
it  may  b^  the  better :  you  will  give  it  a  penny,  and  think 
how  good  you  are,  and  how  good  God  is  to  prefer  your 
child  to  the  crossing  sweeper,  and  bestow  on  it  a  divine 
hat,  feather,  and  boots,  and  the  pleasure  of  giving  pence, 
instead  of  beg^g  for  them.'  That's  charity  going  abroad. 
But  what  does  Justice  say,  walking  and  watching  near  us? 
Christian  Justice  has  been  strangely  mute  and  seemingly 
blind ;  and,  if  not  blind,  decrepit,  this  many  a  day :  she 
keeps  her  accounts  still,  however — quite  steadily— ^oing 
them  at  nights,  carefully,  with  her  bandage  off,  and  through 
acutest  spectacles  (the  only  modem  scientific  invention  she 
cares  about).  You  must  put  your  ear  down  ever  so  close 
to  her  lips,  to  hear  her  speak ;  and  then  you  will  start  at 
what  she  first  whispers,  for  it  will  certainly  be,  "  Why 
shouldn't  that  little  crossing  sweeper  have  a  feather  on  its 
head,  as  well  as  your  own  child?"  Then  you  may  ask 
Justice,  in  an  amazed  manner,  "How  she  can  possibly  be 
so  foolish  as  to  think  children  could  sweep  crossings  with 

*■  nie  words  "and  h<nr  gooi  .  .  .  begging  for  tbem"  were  not  in  adi.  IS, 
beinff  added  in  1873-] 
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feathers  on  their  heads  ? "  Thm  you  stoop  again,  and 
Justice  sajra— still  in  her  dull,  stupid  way — "Then,  why 
don't  you,  every  other  Sunday,  leave  your  child  to  sweep 
the  crossing,  wd  take  the  little  sweeper  to  church  in  a 
hat  and  feather  ? "  Mercy  on  us  (you  think),  what  will  she 
say  next  I  And  you  answer,  of  course,  that  "  you  don't, 
because  everybody  ought  to  remain  content  in  the  positicm 
in  which  Providence  has  placed  them."^  Ah,  my  friends, 
that's  the  gist  of  the  whole  question,    ^d  ,Proyida>ee .  jmt 

■^  them  in  th^it  ppsitiQQ,  or  did  you?  You  knock  a  man  into 
a  ditch,  and  then  you  tell  lum  to  remain  content  in  the 
"position  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him."  "^^at's 
'  inqde3ii~CliF.i^tia[uty.  You  say — "  We  did  not  knock  him 
Into  the  ditch."  We  shall  never*  know  what  you  have 
done,  or  left  undone,  until  the  question  with  us,  every 
morning,  is,  not  how  to  do  the  gunfiil  thing,  but  how  to 
do  the  just  thing,  during  the  day;  nor  until  we  are  at 
least  so  far  on  tihe  way  to  bdng  Christian,  as  to  acknow- 

I  I     ledge  that  maxim  of  the  poor  half-way  Mahometan,  "  One 
hour  in  the  execution  oi  justice  is  worth  seventy  years  of 

I  I     prayer." 

41.  Su|^>osing,  then,  we  have  it  determined  with  appro- 
foate  justice,  wAo  is  to  do  the  hand  work,  the  next 
questions  must  be  how  the  hand-workers  are  to  be  paid, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  -  refreshed,  and  what  play  they  are 
to  have.  Now,  the  possible  quantity  of  play  depends  oa 
the  possible  quantity  of  pay;  and  the  quantity  of  pay  is 
not  a  matter  for  consideration  to  band-woikers  only,  but 
,  to  all  workers.      Generally,  good,  useful  work,  whetha  chF 

^  the  hand  or  head,  is  either  ill-paid,  or  not  p^  at  all.     I 

don't  say  it  should  be  so,  but  it  always  is  so.  People,  as 
a  rule,  otAy  pay  for  being  amused  or  being  cheated,  not 
for  being  served.      Five  thousand  a  year   to  your  talker, 

a*  note  on  this  lubjoct  in  Vol  XVII.  p.  330.] 
le  original  ediiioni  tcmI  differently  here : — 

"...  into  tb«  ditcb.  How  do  you  know  irliKt  yon  have  done,  w  an 
doing?  Tfaafi  jnat  what  we  liara  all  got  to  linow,  and  what  we  ihalU 
it«r«r  linow,  until  the  qnwtion  .  .  ."] 


*  [The 
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and  a  shilling  a  day  to  your  fighter,  dij^r,  and  thinker, 
is  the  rule.  None  of  the  best  head  work  in  art,  literature, 
or  science,  is  ever  paid  for.'  How  much  do  you  think 
Homer  got  for  his  lUad?  or  Dante  for  his  Paradise?  only 
bitter  bread  and  salt,  and  going  up  and  down  other  people's 
stairs.  In  sdence,  the  man  who  discovered  the  telescope, 
and  first  saw  heaven,  was  paid  with  a  dungeon;  the  man 
■  who  invented  the  microscope,  and  first  saw  earth,  died  of 
starvation,  driven  from  his  home.  It  is  indeed  very  clear 
that  God  means  all  thoroughly  good  woric  and  talk  to  be 
done  for  nothing.  Baruch  the  scribe  did  not  get  a  penny 
a  line  for  writing  Jeremiah's  second  roll  for  him,  I  &ncy; 
and  St.  Stephen  did  not  get  bishop's  pay  for  that  long 
sermon  of  his  to  the  Pharisees ;  nothing  but  stones.'  For 
indeed  that  is  the  world-father's  proper  payment.  So  surely 
as  any  of  the  world's  children  work  for  the  world's  good, 
honestly,  with  head  and  heart ;  and  come  to  it,  saying, 
"Give  us  a  Uttle  bread,  just  to  keep  the  life  in  us,"  the 
world-father  answers  them,  "No,  my  children,  not  bread; 
a  stone,  if  you  like,  or  as  many  as  you  need,  to  keep  you 
qtuet,  and  tell  to  &ture  ages,  how  unpleasant  you  made 
yourself  to  the  one  you  lived  in."' 

42.  But  the  hand-workers  are  not  so  ill  off  as  all  this 
comes  to.    The  worst  that  can  happen  to  you  is  to  break 

>  [With  thiB  puMn  oomiMn  Vol.  XVJ.  p.  83,  Vol.  XVIL  p.  184 ;  uid  Culjle's 
Part  and  Pretent,  bo<^  i.  oh.  ill,  ("The  dm^*-iraKes  of  John  Milton'i  da^'t-irork, 
nMned  Paradlm  Lort  viA  MUtm't  Workt,  vera  Ten  PoundsiNud  hy  iiutaliDanti, 
and  ■  rather  cloM  empe  from  death  oa  the  gfallowa").  The  reference  here  to 
Dante  ii  to  the  referencs  he  makea  to  hia  own  exile  at  Verona  and  elaewhera  in 
AnuKw,  x*ii.  «8-a0  :— 

"Thou  ahalt  proi'e 
How  lalt  the  ibtout  U  of  other*!  bread ; 
How  bard  the  passage,  to  deacend  aud  climb 
By  othei's  auira." 
For  other  referencea  to  Galileo,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  453 ;  Jfom{fy«  in  Horenee,  §  120 ; 
and  F\tr*  Ciavigera,  Letter  S7>    The  inventor  of  the  microicope  was  Leeuwenhoek 
(1632-1723) ;  but  Riukin  wemB  here  to  be  thiukiiw  of  Swammerdam  (1637-1680), 
who  introduced  improremanta  in  it :  for  him  aee  VoL  VII.  pjk  333,  4M>.    Hia  devo- 
tion to  adence  led  to  the  Deflect  of  hia  profeaaion  of  medicine ;  hiia  father  atopped 
BQppliea;   and  for  ■  time  he  endured  many  prirations.] 
^  [Jeremiah  zxxvi.  4;  Acta  tU.] 
■  [Tb»  worda  "and  tell  .  .  ■  lived  in"  wer*  not  in  the  original  ediUona.] 
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stones;  not  be  broken  by  them.  And  for  you  there  will 
come  a  time  for  better  payment;  some  day,  assuredly,^  we 
shall  pay  people  not  quite  so  much  for  talking  in  Parlia- 
ment and  doing  nothing,  as  for  holding  their  tongues  out 
of  it,  and  doing  something;  we  shall  pay  our  ploughman 
a  little  more,  and  our  lawyer  a  little  less,  and  so  <m:  but, 
at  least,  we  may  even  now  take  care  that  whatever  woric 
is  done  shall  be  fully  paid  for;  and  the  man  who  does  it, 
paid  for  it,  not  somebody  else;  and  that  it  shall  be  done 
in  fin  orderly,  soldierly,  well-guided,  n^olesome  way,  under 
good  captains  and  lieutenants  of  labour;  and  that  it  shall 
have  its  appointed  times  of  rest,  and  enough  of  them;  and 
that,  in  those  times,  the  play  shall  be  wholesome  play,  not 
in  theatrical  gardens,  with  tin  flowers  and  gas  sim^iine,  and 
^Is  daucing  because  of  their  misery;  but  in  true  gardens, 
with  real  flowers,  and  real  sunshine,  and  children  dancing 
because  of  their  gladness;  so  that  truly  the  streets  shall  be 
foil  (the  "streets,"  mind  you,  not  the  gutters,)  of  childrm, 
playing  in  the  midst  thereof.*  We  may  take  care  that 
working  men  shall  have  at  least  as  good  books  to  read 
as  anybody  else,  when  they've  time  to  read  them;  and  as 
comfortable  firesides  to  sit  at  as  anybody  else,  when  they've 
time  to  sit  at  them..  This,  I  think,  can  be  managed  for  you, 
my  laborious  friends,  in  the  good  time. 

48.  IV.  I  must  go  on,  however,  to  our  last  head,  ccm- 
ceming  ourselves  all,  as  workers.  What  is  wise  work,  and 
what  is  foolish  work?  What  the  difference  between  sense 
and  nonsense,  in  daily  occupation? 

There  are  three  tests  of  wise  work: — that  it  must  be 
honest,  useful,  and  cheerfuL* 

*  [llie  originil  aditioDB  here  tdd : — 

"...  ftMundlf,  more  p«nM  will  b»  pftld  to  Peter  the  FUhermui,  uJ 

fewer  to  Peter  tlie  Pope ;  w«  abAlI  paj  .  ,  ."] 
»  rZecheruJi  1 


■  [Tie  origiiul  editioDt  hare  here  an  wMitional  patnge  ;- 

"...  daily   occnpstioaf      Wellj   wiaa  work   1b,   briefly,  w 

FoolUh  work  ie  work  agahut  God.    And  mark  done  witii  God,  which  He 


.  daily  occnpstioaf  Well,  wiee  work  1b,  briefly,  work  mtk  God. 
>rk  ie  work  agahut  God.  And  mark  done  witii  God,  which  He 
ttmy  be  briefly  deeeribed  aa  'Pntting  in  Order' — that  Ii,  eofiirc- 
law  of  order,  epiritiial  and  materia],  orer  men  and  thioga.    Hie 
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(1.)  It  is  HONEST.  I  hardly  know  anything  more  struige 
than  that  you  recognize  honesty  in  play,  and  you  do  not 
in  work.  In  your  li^test  games,  you  have  idways  some 
one  to  see  what  you  call  "fair-play."  In  boxing,  you  must 
hit  fiur;  in  racing,  start  fair.  Your  English  watchword  is 
"tair-play,"  your  "Eng^h  hatred,  foul-play.  Did  it  never 
strike  you  that  you  wanted  another  watchword  also,  "fair- 
work"  and  another  and  bitterer  hatred, — " foul-ztiorJt "  ? 
Your  prize-fighter  has  some  honour  in  him  yet :  and  so 
hare  the  men  in  the  ring  round  him:  they  will  judge 
him  to  lose  the  match,  by  foul  hitting.  But  your  prize- 
merchant  gains  his  match  by  foul  selling,  and  no  one  cries 
out  against  that  I  You  drive  a  gambler  out  of  the  gam- 
bling-room who  loads  dice,  but  you  leave  a  tradesman  in 
flourishing  business,  who  loads  scales  I  For  observe,  all 
dishonest  dealing  m  loading  scales.  What  difTerence  does 
it  make  whether  I  get  short  weight,  adulterate  substance,  or 
dishonest  falwic — unless  that  flaw  in  the  substance  or  fabric 
is  the  worse  evil  of  the  two.*  Give  me  short  measure  of 
food,  and  I  only  lose  by  you ;  but  give  me  adulterate  food, 
and  I  die  by  you.' 

Here,  then,  is  your  chief  duty,  you  woricmen  and  trades- 
moi, — ^to  be  true  to  yourselves  and  to  us  who  would  help 
you.     We  can  do  nothing  for  you,  nor  you  for  yourselves, 

fint  thing  yoa  ban  to  do,  Maentlallv ;  the  real  '  good  work '  is,  with  rwpect 
to  mea,  to  enlbrce  joatica,  and  witti  respect  to  things,  to  enforce  tidlneai, 
•nd  fruitfulneu.  And  ag&inBt  these  two  great  hunutn  deeds,  justice  and 
order,  there  are  ferpetaally  two  great  demon*  oontending, — tLe  de<ril  of 
iniqaitj,  or  ineouity,  and  the  denl  of  dborden  or  of  deatji ;  for  death  is 
only  coDBummatioD  of  diaorder.  You  have  to  fight  these  two  fiends  dailjr. 
So  &r  as  Ton  don't  fight  against  the  fiend  of  iniquity,  you  work  fbr  him. 
You  'work  iniquitf,'  and  the  judgment  upon  you,  for  all  your  'Lord, 
Lord's,'  will  be  'Depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  ini(|uity.'    And  ao  far  at 


Son  do  not  resist  the  fiend  of  disorder,  vou  work  disorder,  and  von  yourself 
o  the  work  of  Death,  which  is  lin,  and  has  for  ita  waKM,  Denth  nimeelf. 
"Obaerve  then,  ul  wise  work  ia  mahily  threefold  in  character.    U  is 


honest,  neeful,  and  cheerfuL" 
The  Kble  rererenoee  here  are  t«  Matthew  vii.  21  and  23.] 
*  [The  original  editions  read  here : — 

".  .  .  or  diahoneat  &brie.    The  Ault  In  the  &brk  ia  iuoomparably  the 

worst  of  the  two.    Give  me  .  .  ."] 
■  [On  the  nbject  of  adulteration,  see  V<d.  XVIL  p.  383  ».] 
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without  hontgty.  Get  that,  you  get  all;  without  that,  your 
suffragesr°your  zeforms,  your  &e&-trade  measures,  your  in- 
stitutions of  science,  are  all  in  vain.  It  is  useless  to  put 
your  heads  togetiier,  if  you  can't  put  your  hearts  together. 
Shoulda  to  dioulder,  right  hand  to  right  hand,  among 
yourselves,  and  no  wrong  hand  to  anybody  else,  and  youll 
win  the  world  yet.* 

44.  (II.)  Then,  secondly,  wise  work  is  useful.  No  man 
minds,  or  ought  to  mind,  its  being  hard,  if  only  it  comes 
to  something;  but  when  it  is  hard,  and  comes  to  nothing; 
when  all  our  bees'  business  turns  to  spider's ;  and  for  honey- 
ctxnb  we  have  only  resultant  cobweb,  blown  away  by  the 
next  breeze.^ — ^tfaat  is  the  cruel  thing  for  the  wmrker.  Yet 
do  we  ever  ask  ourselves,  personally,  or  even  nationally, 
whether  our  wM-k  is  coming  to  anything  or  not  ?  We  d<m't 
care  to  ke^  what  has  been  nobly  done;  still  less  do  we 
care  to  do  nobly  what  others  would  keep;  and,  let^  of 
all,  to  make  the  work  itself  useful,  instead  of  deadly,  to 
the  doer,  so  as  to  exert  his  life  indeed,  but  not  to  waste 
it.  Of  all  wastes,  the  greatest  waste  that  you  can  commit 
is  the  waste  of  labour.  If  you  went  down  in  the  momii^ 
into  your  dairy,  and  found  that  your  youngest  child  had 
got  down  before  you;  and  that  he  and  the  cat  were  at 
play  together,  and  that  he  had  poured  out  all  the  cream 
on  the  floor  for  the  cat  to  lap  up,  you  would  scold  the 
child,  and  be  sorry  tiie  cream  was  wasted.  But  if,  instead 
of  wooden  bowls  with  milk  in  them,  there  are  goldoi 
bowls  with  human  life  in  them,*  and  instead  of  the  cat  to 
play  vrith, — ^the  devil  to  play  with :  and  you  yourself  the 
player;  and  instead  of  leaving  that  golden  bowl  to  be 
broken  by  God  at  the  fountain,  you  break  it  in  the  dust 
yourself,  and  pour  the  human  life  out  on  the  ground  for 
the  fiend  to  lick  up — that  is  do  waste  I 

45.  What  I  you  perhaps  think,  "to  waste  the  labour  of 
meat  is  not  to  kill  them."    Is  it  not?     I  should  like  to 

[Cummra  nme  and  T^  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  384-820.] 
*  [Sn  EcctuiaatM  zii,  6,] 
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know  bow  you  could  kill  them  moie  utterly, — kill  them 
with  second  deaths,*  seventh  deaths,  hundredfold  deaths? 
It  is  the  slightest  way  of  killing  to  stop  a  man's  breath. 
Nay,  the  hunger,  and  the  cold,  and  the  whistling  bullets 
— our  love  messengers  between  nation  and  nation,— have 
Iwought  pleasant  messages  to  many  a  man  before  now: 
ordtfs  of  sweet  release,  and  leave  at  last  to  go  where  he 
will  be  most  welcome  and  most  happy.  At  the  woist  you 
do  but  shorten  his  life,  you  do  not  corrupt  his  life.  But 
if  you  put  him  to  base  labour,  if  you  bind  his  thoughts,  if 
you  blind  his  eyes,  if  you  blunt  his  hopes,  if  you  steal  his 
joys,  if  you  stunt  his  body,  and  blast  his  soul,  and  at  last 
leave  him  not  so  much  as  strength  to  reap  the  poor  fruit 
of  his  degradation,  but  gather  tiiat  for  yourself,  and  dis- 
miss him  to  the  grave,  when  you  have  done  with  him, 
having,  so  far  as  in  you  lay,  made  the  walls  of  that  grave 
everlasting:  (thou^,  indeed,  I  fancy  the  goodly  bricks  of 
some  of  our  family  vaults  will  hold  closer  in  the  resurrec- 
tion day  than  Uie  sod  over  the  labourer's  head),  this  you 
think  is  no  waste,  and  no  sin  1  ^ 

46.  (III.)  Then,  lastly,  wise  work  is  cheebful,  as  a 
child's  work  is.  And  now  I  wimt  you  to  take  one  thou^t 
home  with  you,  and  let  it  stay  with  you. 

Everybody  in  this  room  has  been  taught  to  pray  daily, 
"Thy  kingdom  come."  Now,  if  we  hear  a  man  swear  in 
the  streets,  we  think  it  very  wrong,  and  say  he  "takes 
Good's  name  in  vain."*  But  there's  a  twenty  times  worse 
way  of  taking  His  name  in  vain  than  that.  It  is  to  ask 
God  for  what  toe  don't  want.  He  doesn't  like  that  sort  of 
prayer.  If  you  don't  want  a  thing,  don't  ask  for  it :  such 
asking  is  the  worst  mockery  of  your  King  you  can  insult 
Him  with ;  the  soldiers  striking  Him  on  the  head  with 
the  reed  was  nothing  to  that.*    If  you  do  not  wish  for  His 

Sm  Revelation  xx.  14,  etc.] 

Jin  the  MS.  Riukin  added  a  note  her« :  "  Read  my  Inst  bit  oat  of  Aofer." 
ComMre,  that  ii,  the  cloeing  pumm  of  Jrun«ra  Puhtrit  (Vol.  XVII.  pn.  882-283).] 


■  [In 


■TMatthew  ri.  10;  Exodaa  u.  7.] 
•  [Matthew  Mtvii.  30.] 
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kingdom,  don't  pray  for  it.  But  if  you  do,  you  must  do 
more  thui  pray  for  it;  you  must  work  for  it.  And,  to 
work  for  it,  you  must  know  what  it  is;  we  have  all  prayed 
for  it  many  a  day  without  thinking.  Observe,  it  is  a  king- 
dom that  is  to  come  to  us;  we  are  not  to  go  to  it.  Also, 
it  is  not  to  be  a  kingdom  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  Uving. 
Also,  it  is  not  to  come  all  at  on(»,  but  quietly;  nobody 
knows  how.  "The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  ob- 
servation." Also,  it  is  not  to  come  outside  of  us,  but  in 
!  our  hearts:  "the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  within  you."^  And, 
'  being  within  us,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  seen,  but  to  be 
felt ;  and  though  it  brings  aU  substance  of  good  with  it,  it 
does  not  consist  in  that:  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost;'  joy,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  holy,  healthful, 
and  helpful  Spirit.'  Now,  if  we  want  to  woA  for  this 
kingdom,  and  to  bring  it,  and  enter  into  it,  there's  one 
curious  condition  to  be  first  accepted.  You  must  enter  it 
as  children,  or  not  at  all:  "Whosoever  will  not  recdve  it 
as  a  little  child  shall  not  enter  therein."*  And  again, 
*' Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  far  oj  such  is  the  kivgd&m  of  heaven."  * 

47.  Of  such,  observe.  Not  of  children  themselves,  but 
of  such  as  children.'  I  believe  most  mothers  who  read 
that  text  think  that  all  heaven,  or  the  earth — ^when  it  gets 
to  be  like  heaven — ^is  to  be  fiill  of  babies.  But  that's  not 
so.    "Length  of  days  and  long  life  and  peace,""  that  is  the 

*  I  hare  referred  oftenet  to  the  worda  of  the  English  Bible  in  thb 
lecture  than  in  tmy  other  of  m;  Addretaes,  beckiue  I  waa  here  ipeakinc  to 
an  audience  which  profeBsed  to  accept  ita  authority  imptidtly/     [187S.J 

~  ■  [Matthaw  xiiL  32;  Luke  xt«.  20,  21.] 

*  [Roinan*  xiv.  17.] 

'  [On  tkaM  vordt,  ms  VoL  VII.  p.  206,  and  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  00,  221,  287.1 

*  [Mark  X.  IB,  14.] 

*  [Compara  fin  Clavigera,  Lottor  53,  where  Rnikin  rcAn  to  thii  diatinetiao, 
and  rorther  eoforaM  iL] 

*  [Proverba  Hi.  2.1 

'  [See  abore,  anthor'a  Introduoti<»ij  §g  10  M9.] 
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blessing;  not  to  die,  still  less  to  live,  in  babyhood.*  It 
is  the  character  of  children  we  want,  and  must  gain  at  our 
peril;  let  us  see,  briefly,  in  what  it  consists. 

The  first  character  of  right  childhood  is  that  it  is 
Modest  A  wdl-bred  child  does  not  think  it  can  teach 
its  parents,  or  that  it  knows  everything.  It  may  think  its 
father  and  mother  know  everything— perhaps  that  all  grown- 
up people  know  everything;  very  certainly  it  is  sure  that 
it  does  not  And  it  is  always  asking  questions,  and  want- 
ing to  know  more.  Well,  that  is  the  first  character  of  a 
good  and  wise  man  at  his  work.  To  know  that  he  knows 
very  little; — to  perceive  that  there  are  many  above  him 
wiser  than  he ;  and  to  be  always  asking  questions,  wandng 
to  learn,  not  to  teach.  No  one  ever  teaches  well  who 
wants  to  teach,  or  governs  well  who  wants  to  govern;  it 
is  an  old  saying  (Plato's,*  but  I  know  not  if  his,  first)  and 
as  wise  as  old. 

48.  Then,  the  second  character  of  right  childhood  is  to 
be  FaithftiL  Perceiving  that  its  fstha  knows  best  what 
is  good  for  it  and  having  found  always,  when  it  has  tried 
its  own  way  against  his,  that  he  was  right  and  it  was 
wrong,  a  noble  child  trusts  him  at  last  wholly,  gives  him 
its  hand,  and  will  walk  blindfold  with  him,  if  he  bids  it 
And  that  is  the  true  character  of  all  good  men  also,  as 
obedient  workers,  or  soldiers  under  captains.  They  must 
trust    their    capt^ns; — ^they  are    bound   for   their   lives    to 

*  [Hen  tlie  ortgiiwl  editions  read  diSbrentljr : — 

"  I  beftere  moat  mothen  <rbo  md  tli»t  text  thiak  that  all  heaTen  U  to 
be  fiill  of  babieg.  Bat  that* «  not  aa  There  irill  be  cbildren  there,  but 
the  hoary  head  ia  the  crown.  '  Length  of  A^J*,  and  long  life  and  peace,' 
tiiat  la  the  blcadng,  not  to  die  In  babyhood.  Children  die  bat  for  their 
perenti'  alna;  God  meani  them  to  live,  but  He  can't  let  them  alwaya; 
then  they  have  their  earlier  place  in  heaven ;  and  the  little  child  of  David, 
vainly  prayed  for;— the  litUe  child  of  Jeroboam,  killed  by  ita  mother'a 
etep  oo  ita  own  threabold,— thev  will  be  there.  Bat  wear;  old  David, 
and  weary  old  Banillai,  having  learned  children's  leMona  at  Jaat,  will  he 
there  too;  and  the  one  qaeation  for  us  all,  young  or  old,  is,  have  we 
learned  our  child's  lenon?  it  is  the  eharacttr  .  .  ." 

Tha  Bible  refereneei  here  are  to  2  Samuel  xiL  16-18 ;  1  King*  xiv.  17  i  S  Samuel 

xix.  32.] 

""      -Be,  i.3«,  347-] 
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choose  none  but  those  whom  they  can  trust'  Then,  tiiey 
ate  not  always  to  be  thinking  that  what  seems  strange  to 
them,  or  wrong  in  what  they  are  desired  to  do,  is  strange 
or  wrong.  They  know  their  captain ;  where  he  leads  th% 
must  follow, — ^what  he  bids,  they  must  do;  and  without 
this  trust  and  faith,  without  tliis  captainship  and  soldiership, 
no  great  deed,  no  great  salvation,  is  possible  to  man.' 

49.  Then,  the  third  character  of  right  childhood  is  to  be 
Loving.  Give  a  little  love  to  a  child,  and  you  get  a  gteat 
deal  back.  It  loves  everything  near  it,  wh&x  it  is  a  ri|^t 
kind  of  child ;  would  hurt  nothing,  would  give  the  best  it 
has  away,  always  if  you  need  it ;  does  not  lay  plans  for  get- 
ting everything  in  the  house  for  itself:  and,  above  all,  de- 
lights in  helping  people;  you  cannot  please  it  so  much 
as  by  giving  it  a  chance  of  being  useful,  in  ever  so  humble 
a  way. 

50.  And  because  of  all  these  characters,  lastly,  it  is 
Cheerful  Putting  its  trust  in  its  father,  it  is  caicfiil  fcff 
nothing — being  full  of  love  to  every  creature,  it  is  hi^py 
always,  whether  in  its  play  or  its  duty.  Well,  that's  the 
great  worker's  character  also.  Taking  no  thou^t  for  the 
morrow;"  taking  thought  only  for  tiie  duty  of  the  day; 
trusting  somebody  else  to  take  care  of  to-morrow ;  knowing 
indeed  what  labour  is,  but  not  what  sorrow  is;  and  always 
ready  for  play — beautiM  play.     For  lovely  human  play  is 

'  )  [Coropue  %  120  (Mvw,  p.  483}.] 
*  [Hflr«  the  original  editions  b»d  ui  Additional  pusige  :— 

"  Amoiw  all  the  natioos  it  is  only  when  thia  hith  tt  attilned  hj  tbeai 
th&t  ttey  beeoine  great;  tbe  Jew,  the  Gr«ekj  the  MahcHoetHij  "C**  't 
least  in  testiiyiiiK  to  this.     It  was  a  deed  of  this  absolute  trust  that  mad* 


Abraham  the  &ther  of  the  feithfal ;  it  was  the  declaration  of  the 


Ood  M  CBptaii 
national 


power  o 


, .    ...   —  all  men,  and  the  acceptance  of  •  leader  appointed  bjr 

Him,  as  commander  of  the  faithful,  which  Ud  the  foundation  of  whaterer 


national  power  jet  exists  in  the  East :  and  the  deed  of  the  Greeks,  which 
hM  become  the  t^pe  of  unselfish  and  noble  soldiership  to  all  landa,  and 
to  «U  times,  was  commemorated,  on  the  tomb  of  those  who  gare  their  lives 
to  do  it,  in  the  most  pathetic,  so  br  ••  I  know,  or  c«n  feel,  of  all  haman 
utterances:  'Ob,  stiwiger,  go  and  tell  your  people  that  we  are  Ijiag 
here,  haying  ebeied  their  words.'" 

For  tlie  epitaph  on  the  Laoadasnonians  at  TharmopjlK,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  412 ;  VoL  TIL 

p.  214.1 

>  [Matthew  Ti.  34.] 
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like  the  play  of  the  Sun.  There's  a  worker  for  you.  He, 
steady  to  his  time,  is  set  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
course,  but  also  he  r^joiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
course.'  See  how  he  plays  in  the  morning,  with  the  mists 
below,  and  the  clouds  above,  with  a  ray  here,  and  a  flash 
there,  and  a  shower  of  jewels  everywhere ;  *  that's  the  Sun's 
play;  and  great  human  play  is  like  his — all  various — all  full 
of  light  and  life,  and  tender,  as  the  dew  of  the  morning. 

51.  So  then,  you  have  the  child's  character  in  these 
four  things — Humility,  Faith,  Charity,  and  Cheerfulness. 
That's  what  you  have  got  to  be  converted  to.  "Except 
ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children."' — You  hear 
much  of  conversion  now-a-days:  but  people  always  seem  to 
tiiink  they  have  got  to  be  made  wretched  by  conversion, — 
to  be  converted  to  long  faces.  No,  friends,  you  have  got 
to  be  converted  to  short  ones ;  you  have  to  rep^it  into 
childhood,  to  repent  into  delight,  and  delightsomeness. 
You  can't  go  into  a  conventicle  but  you'll  hear  plen^  of 
talk  of  backsliding.  Backsliding,  indeed  1  I  can  tell  you, 
on  the  ways  most  of  us  go,  the  faster  we  slide  back  tiie 
better.  SUde  back  into  the  cradle,  if  going  on  is  into  the 
grave : — ^back,  I  teU  you ;  back — out  of  your  long  feces, 
and  into  your  long  clothes.  It  is  among  children  only, 
and  as  children  only,  that  you  wiU  find  medicine  for  your 
healing  and  true  wisdom  for  your  teaching.  There  is  poiscHi 
in  the  counsels  of  the  men  of  this  world;  the  words  they 
speak  are  all  bitterness,  "the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips,"  *  but  "  the  sucking  child  shall  play  by  the  hole  of  the 
asp."  There  is  death  in  the  looks  of  men.  "Their  eyes 
are  privily  set  against  the  poor : "  they  are  as  the  tm- 
charmable  serpent,  the  cockatrice,   which  slew   by  seeing.' 

1  [Paalma  zlz.  &.] 

*  fCompue  Vol.  XIII.  p.  401,  where  Ruikin  quotes  theae  word*.] 

*  [Msttbew  xriil.  3.1 

*  [Romani  iiL  13.  The  fbUoviog  Bible  nfertaett  ere  IwiAh  si.  B ;  Vaalmi  i,  8 ; 
iMMh  xi.  8  (again);  Romani  ill.  IS;  I^alma  xrii.  II,  12;  laaUh  xl.  S;  Matthew 
xL  26;  Romaiia  viii.  38;  Paalma  dii.  12;  xlx.  S ;  Juemiali  v.  21;  Pnlou  riii.  2.] 

*  [6o  Shakespeare,  Id  Romeo  and  Juliet  (iiL  2,  47) :  "  the  death-darting  eje  of 
cockatrice."] 
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But  "the  weaned  child  shall  lay  his  hand  on  the  cocka- 
trice' den."  There  is  death  in  the  steps  of  moi:  "their 
feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood  ;  they  have  compassed  us  in 
our  steps  like  the  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey,  and  the 
young  lion  lurking  in  secret  places ; "  but,  in  that  kingdom, 
the  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the  failing 
with  the  lion,  and  "  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  There 
is  death  in  tixe  thoughts  of  men :  the  wwld  is  one  wide 
riddle  to  them,  darker  and  daricer  as  it  draws  to  a  close; 
but  the  secret  of  it  is  known  to  the  child,  and  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  most  to  be  thanked  in  that  "  He  has 
hiddoi  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  has 
revealed  them  unto  babes."  Yes,  and  there  is  death — ^in- 
finitude of  death — in  the  prinqpalitits  and^power?-^  m®'^ 
As  &r  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  fur  our  sins  are — 
ma  set  from  us,  but  multiplied  around  us :  the  Sun  him- 
self, think  you  he  tiow  "  rejoices "  to  run  his  course,  when 
he  plunges  westward  to  the  horizon,  so  widely  red,  not 
with  clouds,  but  blood  ?  And  it  will  be  red  more  widely 
yet.  Whatever  drought  of  the  early  and  latt^  nun  may 
be,  there  will  be  none  of  that  red  rain.  You  fortify  your- 
selves, you  arm  yourselves  against  it,  in  vain ;  the  enemy 
and  avenger  will  be  upon  you  also,  unless  you  leam  that 
it  is  not  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  knitted  gun,  or  the 
smoothed  rifle,  but  "  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings" that  the  strength  is  ordained,  which  shall  "still  the 
vaemy  and  avenger." 
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LECTURE  II 

TRAFFIC 

DeUoeni  in  the  Tomt  Halt,  Bradford 

[April  31,  1864] 

52.  My  good  Yorkshire  friends,  you  asked  me  down  here 
among  your  hills  that  I  might  talk  to  you  about  this 
Exchange  you  are  going  to  build:'  but,  earnestly  and  seri- 
ously asking  you  to  pardon  me,  I  am  going  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  cannot  talk,  or  at  least  can  say  very  little, 
about  this  same  Exchange.  I  must  talk  of  quite  other 
things,  though  not  willingly ;  —  I  could  not  deserve  your 
patdon,  if,  when  you  invited  me  to  speak  on  one  subject, 
I  voi^vMy  spoke  on  another.  But  I  cannot  speak,  to 
purpose,  of  anything  about  which  I  do  not  care ;  and  most 
simply  and  sorrow^illy  I  have  to  tell  you,  in  the  outset, 
that  I  do  not  care  about  tiiis  Exchange  of  yours. 

If,  however,  when  you  sent  me  your  invitation,  I  had 
answered,  "  I  won't  come,  I  don't  care  about  the  Exchange 
of  Bradford,"  you  would  have  been  justly  offended  with 
me,  not  knovring  the  reasons  of  so  blunt  a  carelessness. 
So  I  have  come  down,  hoping  that  you  will  patiently  let 
me  tell  you  why,  on  this,  and  numy  other  su^  occasions, 
I  now  remain  »lent,  when  formerly  I  should  have  caught 
at  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a  gracious  audience. 

58.  In  a  word,  then,  I  do  not  care  about  this  Ex- 
change— because  you  don't ;  and  because  you  know  per- 
fectly  well    I    cannot    make   you.     Look    at    the    essential 

'  [At  the  time  of  the  delirer?  of  the  lectare,  no  derign  had  been  cboean  for 
the  Exehmnge  (lea  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  Izxv.) ;  and  the  chainnaa  exvluned, 
bi  a  apeech  at  the  concluilon  of  the  lecture,  that  Ruikin  had  been  invited  to  de- 
liver i^  not  \/j  the  directon  of  the  Exchange,  hat  by  a  ipecial  committee  of  citiMna 
foraed  for  the  |inrpoee.] 
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conditions  of  the  case,  which  you,  as  business  men,  know 
perfectly  well,  though  perhaps  jtou  think  I  fotget  them. 
You  are  going  to  spend  £80,000,  which  to  you,  collec- 
tively, is  nothing;  the  buying  a  new  coat  is,  as  to  the  cost 
of  it,  a  much  more  important  matter  of  consideration  to 
me,  than  building  a  new  Exchange  is  to  you.  But  you 
think  you  may  as  well  have  the  right  thing  for  your 
money.  You  know  there  are  a  great  many  odd  styles 
of  architecture  about ;  you  don't  want  to  do  anything 
ridiculous ;  you  hear  of  me,  among  others,  as  a  respect- 
able architectural  man-milliner;  and  you  send  for  me,  that 
I  may  tell  you  the  leading  feshion;  and  what  is,  in  our 
shops,  for  the  moment,  the  newest  and  sweetest  thing  in 
pinnacles. 

04.  Now,  pardon  me  for  telling  you  frankly,  you  cumot 
have  good  architecture  merely  by  asking  people's  advice 
on  occasion.  All  good  architecture  is  the  expression  ctf 
national  life  and  Character;'  and  it  is  produced  by  a  jncva- 
lent  and  eager  national  taste,  or  desire  for  beauty.  And 
I  want  you  to  think  a  little  of  the  deep  significance  of 
this  word  "  taste " ;  for  no  statement  of  mine  has  been 
more  earnestly  or  oftener  controverted  than  that  good  taste 
is  essentially  a  moral  quality.'  "  No,"  say  many  of  my 
antagonists,  "taste  is  one  thing,  morality  is  another.  Tell 
us  what  is  pretty :  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  that ;  but  we 
need  no  sermons — even  were  you  able  to  preach  them, 
which  may  be  doubted."* 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  fortify  this  old  dogma  of  mine 
somewhat.  Taste  is  not  only  a  part  and  an  index  of 
morality; — it  is  the  only  morality.*  The  first,  and  last, 
and  closest  trial  question  to  any  living  creatiu*e  is,  "What 
do  you  like?"    Tell  me  what  you  l3te,  and  I'll  tell  you 

'  [Compwe  Vol.  VIII.  p.  248 ;  Vol.  X.  p^  slriii.,  202.] 

■  [For  ttw  ■UtMnont,  tee,  for  initMioe,  Vol  III.  p.  110;  VoL  V.  pp.  M-W ; 
VoL  XVI.  p.  144.1 

■  [The  ori^kl  editioiu  md:  "...  to  Icaow  that;  but  prMch  no  wmwm 

to  UB.  n 

*  [Compare  Queen  i^  the  Air,  §  106,  Mid  XwturM  m  AH,  §  95  ("to  &r  front  art 
bting  immonl,  little  oIn  except  art  i*  montl").     See  abo  )>eknr,  S  93,  p.  463.] 
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what  you  are.  Go  out  into  the  street,  and  ask  the  first 
man  or  woman  you  meet,  what  their  "taste"  is;  and  if 
they  answer  candidly,  you  know  them,  body  and  souL 
*'  You,  my  friend  in  the  rags,  with  the  unsteady  gait,  what 
do  you  like?"  "A  pipe,  and  a  quartern  of  gin."  I  know 
you.  "You,  good  woman,  with  the  quick  step  and  tidy 
bomiet,  what  do  you  like ? "  "A  swept  hearth,  and  a 
clean  tea-table;  and  my  husband  opposite  me,  and  a  baby 
at  my  breast"  Good,  I  know  you  also.  "You,  litUe  giri 
with  the  golden  hair  and  the  soft  eyes,  what  do  you 
like  ? "  *'  My  canary,  and  a  run  among  the  wood  hyacinths." 
"  You,  little  boy  with  the  dirty  hands,  and  the  low  fore- 
head, what  do  you  like?"  "A  shy  at  the  sparrows,  and 
a  game  at  pitch  farthing."  Good;  we  know  them  all  now. 
What  more  need  we  ask  ? 

55.  "Nay,"  perhaps  you  answer;  "we  need  ratiher  to 
ask  what  these  people  and  children  do,  than  what  they 
like.  If  tliey  do  right,  it  is  no  matter  that  they  like  what 
is  wrong;  and  if  they  do  wrong,  it  is  no  matter  that  they 
like  what  is  right.  Doing  is  the  great  thing ;  and  it  does 
not  matter  that  the  man  likes  drinking,  so  that  he  does 
not  drink ;  nor  that  the  little  girl  likes  to  be  kind  to  her 
canary,  if  she  will  not  learn  her  lessons;  nor  that  the  little 
boy  likes  throwing  stones  at  the  sparrows,  if  he  goes  to 
the  Sunday  school"  Indeed,  fDr  a  short  time,  and  in 
a  provisional  sense,  this  is  true.  For  if,  resolutely,  people 
do  what  is  right,  in  time  to  come  they  like  doing  it.  But 
they  only  are  in  a  rig^t  moral  state  when  they  have  come 
to  like  doing  it;  and  as  long  as  they  don't  like  it,  they 
are  still  in  a  Ticioas  state.  The  man  is  not  in  health  of 
body  who  is  always  thinking  of  the  bottle  in  the  cupboard, 
though  he  bravely  bears  his  thirst ;  but  the  man  who 
heartily  enjoys  water  in  the  morning,  and  wine  in  the 
evening,  each  in  its  proper  quantity  and  time.  And  the 
entire  object  of  true  education  is  to  make  people  not 
merely  do  the  right  things,  but  er^oy  the  right  things:* 

1  [Compare  Vol.  VII.  p.  429 ;  Vol.  XI.  p.  204.] 
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.  — ^not  merely  industrious,  but  to  lore  iudustiy — not  merely 
I  learned,  but  to  love  knowledge — not  m««ly  pure,  but  to 
'  love  purity — ^not  merely  just,  but  to  hungor  and  thirst 
'  after  justice.* 

56.  But  you  may  answer  or  think,  "  Is  the  liking  for 
outside  ornaments, — ^for  pictures,  or  statues,  or  furniture, 
or  architecture,  a  moral  quality?"  Yes,  most  surdy,  if  a 
rightly  set  liking.  Taste  for  any  pictures  or  statues  is  not 
a  moral  quaUty,  but  taste  for  good  ones  is.  Only  here 
again  we  have  to  define  the  word  "good."  I  dont  mean 
by  "good,"  clever — or  learned — or  difficult  in  the  doing. 
Take  a  picture  by  Teniers,  of  sots  quarrelling  over  their 
dice ;  it  is  an  entirely  clever  picture ;  so  clever  that  nothing 
in  its  kind  has  ever  been  done  equal  to  it ;  but  it  is  also 
an  entirely  base  and  evil  picture.  It  is  an  expression  of 
delist  in  the  prolonged  contemplation  of  a  vile  thing,  and 
delight  in  that  is  an  " unmannered,"  or  "immoral"  qiulity. 
It  is  "bad  taste"  in  the  profoundest  sense — ^it  is  the  taste 
of  the  devils.  On  the  other  hand,  a  picture  of  Titian's,  or 
a  Greek  statue,  or  a  Greek  coin,  or  a  Turner  landscape, 
expresses  delight  in  the  perpetual  omtemplation  of  a  good 
and  perfect  thing.  That  is  an  entirely  moral  quality — it 
is  the  taste  of  the  uigels.  And  all  delight  in  fine  art,  and 
all  love  of  it,  resolve  themselves  into  simple  love  of  that 
which  deserves  love.  That  deserving  is  the  quaUty  which 
we  cidl  "loveliness" — (we  ought  to  have  an  opposite  word, 
hateliness,  to  be  said  of  the  things  which  deserve  to  be 
hated) ;  and  it  is  not  an  indifferent  nor  optional  thing 
wheUier  we  love  this  or  that;  but  it  is  just  the  vital 
function  of  all  our  being.  What  we  like  determines  what 
we  are,  and  is  the  sign  of  what  we  are ;  and  to  teach  taste 
is  inevitably  to  form  character. 

57.  As  I  was  thinking  over  this,  in  walking  up  Fleet 
Street  the  other  day,  my  eye  caught  the  title  of  a  bodt 
standing  open   in    a   bookseller's   window.      It   was — "  On 

>  [Matthew  t.  6.] 
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the  necessity  of  the  diifUsion  of  taste  among  all  classes.*" 
"Ah,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "my  classiiying  friend,  when 
you  have  difiiised  your  taste,  where  will  yoiu-  classes  be? 
The  man  who  hkes  what  you  like,  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  you,  I  think.  Inevitably  so.  You  may  put  him 
to  other  work  if  you  choose;  but,  by  the  condition  you 
have  brought  him  into,  he  will  dislike  the  work  as  much 
as  you  would  yourself.  You  get  hold  of  a  scavenger  or 
a  costermonger,  who  enjoyed  the  Newgate  Calendar  for  lite- 
rature, and  *Pop  goes  the  Weasel'  for  music.  You  think 
you  can  make  him  like  Dante  and  Beethoven  ?  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  lessons ;  but  if  you  do,  you  have  made 
a  gentleman  of  him: — he  won't  like  to  go  back  to  his 
costermongering." ' 

58.  And  so  completely  and  unexceptionally  is  this  so, 
that,  if  I  had  time  to-night,  I  could  show  you  that  a 
nation  cannot  be  affected  by  any  vice,  or  wetness,  with- 
out expressing  it,  l^bly,  and  for  ever,  either  in  bad  art, 
or  by  want  of  art ;  and  that  there  is  no  national  virtue, 
small  or  great,  which  is  not  manifestly  expressed  in  all  the 
art  which  circumstances  enable  the  people  possessing  that 
virtue  to  produce.  Take,  for  instance,  your  great  English 
virtue  of  enduring  and  patient  courage.  You  have  at 
present  in  England  only  one  art  of  any  consequence — ^that 
is,  iron-working.  You  know  thoroughly  well  how  to  cast 
and  hammer  iron.  Now,  do  you  think,  in  those  masses 
of  lava  which  you  build  volcanic  cones  to  melt,  and  which 
you  forge  at  the  mouths  of  the  Infernos  you  have  created ; 
do  you  think,  on  those  iron  plates,  your  courage  and  en- 
durance are  not  written  for  ever, — not  merely  with  an  iron 
pen,  but  on  iron  parchment?  And  take  ^o  yoiu*  great 
English  vice — European  vice — vice  of  all  the  world — vice 
of  all  other  worlds  that  roll  or  shine  in  heaven,  beuing 

'  (The  book  i*  bv  Sir  J.  Gardner  WUkiiuon ;  for  uiDther  rafersnoe  to  It,  lee 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  xKx.  ud  R.] 

*  [On  ttaa  dilemma  tfau  ariaiDg,  aee  That  and  Tide,  gg  101  w;.  (Vol.  XVU. 
pp.  wax.,  c.).] 
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with  tiiem  yet  the  atmosphCTe  of  hell — the  vice  of  jealousy, 
which  hrings  competition  into  your  commerce,  treachery 
into  your  councils,  and  dishonour  into  your  wars — ^that  vice 
whieh  has  rendered  for  you,  and  for  your  next  neighbour- 
ing nation,^  the  daily  occupations  of  existence  no  longer 
possible,  but  with  the  mail  upon  your  breasts  and  the 
sword  loose  in  its  sheath ;  so  that  at  last,  you  have  realised 
for  all  the  multitudes  of  the  two  great  peoples  who  lead 
the  so-called  civilization  of  the  earth, — you  have  realised 
for  them  all,  I  say,  in  person  and  in  policy,  what  was 
once  true  only  of  the  rough  Border  rid«rs  of  your  Cheviot 
hills— 

"  They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  dnnk  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr'd;"* — 

do  you  think  that  this  national  shame  and  dastardliness  of 
heart  are  not  written  as  legibly  on  every  rivet  of  your  iron 
armour  as  the  strength  of  the  right  bands  that  forged  it? 

59.  Friends,  I  know  not  whether  this  tiling  be  the 
more  ludicrous  or  the  more  melancholy.  It  is  quite  un- 
speakably both.  Suppose,  instead  of  being  now  sent  for 
by  you,  I  had  been  sent  for  by  some  private  gentleman, 
living  in  a  suburban  house,  with  his  garden  separated  only 
by  a  fniit  wall  &om  his  next  door  nei^bour's;  and  he 
had  called  me  to  consult  with  him  on  the  furnishing  of 
his  drawing-room.  I  begin  looking  about  me,  and  find  the 
walls  rather  bare;  I  think  such  and  such  a  paper  might 
be  desirable— perhaps  a  little  fresco  here  and  there  on  the 
ceiling — a  damask  curtun  or  so  at  the  windows.  "Ah," 
says  my  employer,  "damask  curtains,  indeed!  That's  all 
very  fine,  but  you  know  I  can't  afford  that  kind  of  thing 
just  now  I "  "  Yet  the  world  credits  you  with  a  splendid 
income!"    "Ah,  yes,"  says  my  friend,  "but  do  you  know, 

*  [For  Rtuldn'*  frMiient  r«(erenMa  to  Aoglo-Freacli  relationa,  Me  above,  l&tnv 
doctian,  pp.  xziL-zKiv.j 

I  ITht  Lof  i^tie  Latt  MntlTtl,  canto  f.  stanza  4.] 
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at  fwesent  I  am  oUiged  to  spend  it  nearly  all  in  steel- 
traps!"  "  Steel-traps  I  for  whom!"  "Why,  for  that  fellow 
<Hi  the  other  side  the  wall,  you  know:  we're  very  good 
friends,  capital  friends;  but  we  are  obliged  to  keep  our 
traps  set  on  both  sides  of  the  wall;  we  could  not  possibly 
keep  on  friendly  terms  without  them,  and  our  spring  guns. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  we  are  both  clever  fdlows  enough : 
and  there's  never  a  day  passes  that  we  don't  find  ovA  a 
new  trap,  or  a  new  gun-barrel,  or  something;  we  spend 
about  fifteen  millions  a  year  each  in  our  traps,  take  it 
altogether ;  and  I  don't  see  how  we're  to  do  with  less." 
A  highly  comic  state  of  life  for  two  private  gentlemen  I 
but  {or  two  nations,  it  seems  to  me,  not  wholly  comic. 
Bedlam  would  be  comic,  perhaps,  if  there  were  only  one 
madman  in  it;  and  your  Christmas  pantomime  is  comic, 
when  there  is  only  one  clown  in  it;  but  when  the  whole 
world  turns  clown,  and  paints  itself  red  with  its  own  heart's 
Mood  instead  of  Termilicm,  it  is  something  else  than  comic, 
I  think. 

60.  Mind,  I  know  a  great  deal  of  this  is  play,^  and 
willingly  allow  for  that.  You  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
yourselves  for  a  sensation :  fox-hunting  and  cricketing  will 
not  carry  you  through  the  whole  of  this  unendurably  long 
mortal  life:  you  liked  pop-gun-  when  you  were  schoolboys, 
and  rifles  and  Armstrmigs  are  only  the  same  things  better 
made:  but  then  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  what  was  play  to 
you  when  boys,  was  not  play  to  the  sjMirrows;  and  what  is 
play  to  you  now,  is  not  play  to  the  small  birds  of  State 
neither;  and  for  the  black  eagles,  you  are  somewhat  shy  of 
t^ing  shots  at  them,  if  I  mistake  not.' 

61.  I  must  get  back  to  the  matter  in  hand,  however. 
Believe  me,  without  farther  instance,  I  could  show  you,  in 
all  time,  that    every  nation's  vice,   or   virtue,  was  written 

■  fS<N  aboTfl,  p.  408.] 

■  ^Dm  nfmoM  WM  to  the  ralaiitaBM  of  thli  conatn  to  taka  armi  Id  dafenee 
of  DMunark  agaiiut  PniMia  snd  Anttrla,  See  Raaklo'i  letter  to  the  Morning  Pctt 
at  Jnlf  7,  IBM,  advoMtlngr  intemntiMi  (twlow,  p.  M8) ;  *ad  eoinpare  tb«  lutio- 
duetlon,  *boT^  pp.  xxIt.-ucv.] 
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in  its  art:  the  soldiarship  of  early  Greece;  the  smsuality 
of  late  Italy;  the  visionary  reli^tm  of  Tuscany;  the  splen- 
did human  energy  of  Venice.  I  have  no  time  to  do  this 
to-night  (I  have  done  it  elsewhere  before  now^) ;  but  I  pro- 
ceed to  f^ply  the  principle  to  ourselves  in  a  more  searching 
manner. 

I  notice  that  among  all  the  new  buildings  which  cover 
your  once  wild  hills,  churches  and  schools  are  mixed  in 
due,  that  is  to  say,  in  large  proportion,  with  your  mills 
and  mansions;  and  I  notice  also  that  the  churches  and 
schools  are  almost  always  Gothic,  and  the  mansions  and 
mills  are  nev^  Gothic.  May  I  ask  the  meaning  of  this? 
for,  remember,  it  is  peculiarly  a  modem  phenomentm. 
When  Gothic  was  invented,  houses  were  Gothic  as  well 
as  churches;'  and  when  the  Italian  style  superseded  the 
Gothic,  churches  were  Italian  as  well  as  houses.  If  there 
is  a  Gothic  spire  to  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  there  is  a 
Gothic  bel&y  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Brussels;  if  Inigo 
Jones  builds  an  Italian  Whitehall,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
builds  an  ItaUan  St.  Paul's.  But  now  you  live  under  one 
school  of  architecture,  and  worship  under  another.  What 
do  you  mean  by  doing  this  ?  Am  I  to  understand  that 
you  are  thinking  of  chan^^ng  your  architecture  back  to 
Gothic;  and  that  you  treat  your  churches  experimentally, 
because  it  does  not  matter  what  mistakes  you  make  in  a 
church  ?  Or  am  I  to  understand  that  you  consider  CMMc 
a  pre-eminently  sacred  and  beautiful  mode  of  buildii]g, 
which  you  think,  like  the  fine  frankincense,  should  be 
mixed  for  the  tabernacle  only,  and  reserved  for  your  re- 
ligious services  ?  For  if  this  be  the  feeling,  thou^  it  may 
seem  at  first  as  if  it  were  gracefiil  and  reverent,  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  it  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  you  have  separated  your  religion  from  your  life.' 

JA»,  chieflf,  in  Tie  SUmet  of  Veaiae.] 
On  thii  doDiMticitjr  of  Gotilc,  mo  Sbmtt  qf  Vmlei,  toL  U.  (VoL  X  pp.  1S3, 
On  thu  lubject.  Ma  Leetum  on  AnhUMtun  mi  PakUi»t,  g§  114  Mf.  (VoL 
XU.  pp.  13B  fsg.).] 
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62.  For  ccKisider  what  a  wide  significance  this  fut  has; 
and  remember  that  it  is  not  you  only,  but  all  the  peo^e 
of  England,  who  are  behaving  thus,  just  now. 

You  have  all  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  the  church 
*'the  house  of  God."  I  have  seen,  over  the  doors  of  many 
churches,  the  legend  actually  carved,  "  This  is  the  house  of 
Grod  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."*  Now.  note  where 
that  legend  comes  from,  an4  of  what  place  it  was  first 
qmken.  A  boy  leaves  his  father's  house  to  go  on  a  long 
journey  <m  foot,  to  visit  his  uncle:  he  has  to  cross  a  wild 
hill-desert;  just  as  if  one  of  your  own  boys  had  to  cross 
the  wolds  to  visit  an  uncle  at  Carlisle  The  second  or 
third  day  your  boy  finds  himself  somewhere  between  Hawes 
and  Brough,  in  the  midst  of  the  moors,  at  sunset  It  is 
stony  ground,  and  boggy;  he  cannot  go  one  foot  farther 
that  night.  Down  he  lies,  to  sleep,  on  Whamside,  where 
best  he  may,  gathering  a  few  of  the  stones  together  to  put 
und^  his  head; — so  wild  the  place  is,  he  cannot  get  any- 
thing but  stones.  And  there,  lying  under  the  broad  night, 
he  has  a  dream;  uid  he  sees  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth, 
and  the  top  of  it  reaches  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of 
Godi  are  seen  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  And 
when  he  wakes  out  of  his  sleep,  he  says,  "How  dreadful 
is  this  place ;  surely  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  This  place,  observe ; 
not  this  diurch ;  not  this  city ;  not  this  stone,  even,  which 
he  puts  up  for  a  memorial — the  piece  of  flint  on  which  his 
head  was  lain.  But  this  place;  this  windy  slope  of  Whatn- 
side ;  this  moorland  hollow,  torrent-bitten,  snow-bli^ted  I 
this  cmy  place  where  God  lets  down  the  ladder.  And  how 
are  you  to  know  where  that  will  be  ?  or  how  are  you  to 
determine  where  it  may  be,  but  by  being  ready  tat  it 
always?  Do  you  know  where  the  lightning  is  to  fall  next? 
You  do  know  that,  partly ;  you  can  guide  the  lightning ; 
but  you  cannot  guide  the  going  fbrth  of  the  Spirit,  which 

>   [G«QW«   XXYiii.    17.] 
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is  as  that  lightning  when  it  shines  from  the  east  to  the 
west.* 

68.  But  the  perpetual  and  insolent  warping  of  that 
strong  verse  to  serve  a  merely  ecclesiasticfll  purpose,  is 
only  one  of  the  thousand  instances  in  which  we  sink  back 
into  gross  Judaism.  We  call  our  churches  "temples." 
Nfiw,  you  know  perfectfy  well  th^  are  Tiot  temples.  They 
have  never  had,  never  can  have,  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  temfdes.  They  are  "synagogues" — "gathering  places" 
— fwhere  you  gather  yourselves  together  as  an  assonbly ; 
and  by  not  calling  them  so,  you  again  miss  the  force  of 
another  mighty  text — "Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  shalt  not 
be  as  the  hypocrites  are;  for  they  love  to  pray  standing 
in  the  churches"  [we  should  truislate  it],'  "that  they  may 
be  seen  of  men.  But  thou,  i^en  thou  [H^yest,  eater  into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy 
Father," — -which  is,  not  in  chancel  nor  in  aisle,  but  "in 
secret."' 

64.  Now,  you  feel,  as  I  say  this  to  you — I  know  you 
feel — as  if  I  were  trying  to  take  away  the  h<»iour  of  your 
churches.  Not  so;  I  am  trying  to  prove  to  you  the 
honour  of  your  houses  and  yoiu-  hills ;  not  that  the  Church 
is  not  sacred — but  that  the  whole  Earth  is.  I  would  have 
you  feel  what  careless,  what  constant,  what  infections  sin 
there  is  in  all  modes  of  thought,  whereby,  in  calling  your 
ehiux^es  only  "holy,"  you  ^Jl  your  hearths  and  homes 
"  profane  " ;  and  have  separated  yourselves  from  the  heathen 
by  casting  all  your  household  gods  to  the  ground,  instead 
of  recognizing,  in  the  places  of  their  many  and  feeble 
Lares,  the  presence  of  your  One  and  Mighty  Lord  and 
Lar. 

65.  "  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  Exchange ! " 
you   ask   me,   impatiently.      My  dear   friends,   it   has  just 

»  [M«tth«w  Mi».  27.] 

'  fThe  iqukM  bndnti  h«ra  and  tha  words  betwaen  th«m  were  inMrted  br  the 
•uthor  in  187a] 
*  [Uatthew  ri.  6.J 
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ererjrthing  to  do  with  it;  on  these  inner  and  great  ques- 
tions depend  all  the  outer  and  little  ones;  and  if  you  have 
asked  me  down  here  to  speak  to  you,  because  you  had 
before  been  interested  in  anythii^  I  have  written,  you 
must  know  that  all  I  have  yet  said  about  architecture  was 
to  show  this.  The  book  I  called  The  Seven  Lamps  was 
to  show  that  certain  right  states  of  temper  and  moxal 
feeling  were  the  magic  powers  by  which  all  good  archi- 
tecture, without  exception,  had  beoi  produced.  7^  Stones 
of  Vetdce  had,  from  beginniDg  to  aid,  no  other  aim  than 
to  show  that  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Venice  had  arisen 
out  oiy  and  indicated  in  all  its  features,  a  state  of  pure 
national  fiutfa,  and  of  dcmiestic  virtue;  and  that  its  Renais- 
sance architecture  had  arisen  out  o(  and  in  all  its  features 
iiidicated,  a  state  of  concealed  national  infidehty,  and  of 
dtxnestic  corruption.  And  now,  you  ask  me  what  style 
is  best  to  build  in,  and  how  can  I  answer,  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  two  styles,  but  by  another  question — do 
you  mean  to  build  as  Christians  or  as  infidels?  And  still 
more — do  you  mean  to  build  as  honest  Christians  or  as 
honest  Infidels?  as  thoroughly  and  confessedly  either  one 
or  the  other?  You  d<m't  like  to  be  asked  such  rude  ques- 
ticms.  I  cannot  help  it;  they  are  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  this  Exchange  business;  and  if  they  can  be  at 
once  answered,  the  Exchange  business  setties  itself  in  a 
moment.  But  before  I  press  them  farther,  I  must  ask 
leave  to  explain  one  point  clearly. 

66.  In  all  my  past  work,  my  endeavour  has  been  to 
show  that  good  architecture  is  essentially  religious — ^the  pro- 
duction of  a  fiuthful  and  virtuous,  not  of  an  infidel  and  cor- 
rupted people.  But  in  the  course  of  doing  this,  I  have  had 
also  to  show  that  good  architectiure  is  not  ecclesiastical} 
People  are  so  apt  to  lode  upon  religion  as  the  business  of 
the  clergy,  not  th^  own,  that  the  moment  they  hear  of 
anything  depending  on  "religion,"  they  think  it  must  also 
have  dq)ended  on  the  priesthood;  and  I  have  had  to  take 

>  [Sm  attmt  (/  Vmm,  Vol.  X.  p.  12a] 
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what  place  was  to  be  occupied  between  these  two  errors, 
and  fight  both,  often  with  seeming  contradiction.  Grood 
architecture  is  the  work  of  good  and  believing  men ;  there- 
fore, you  say,  at  least  some  people  say,  "  Good  architecture 
must  essentially  have  been  the  work  of  the  clergy,  not  of 
the  laity."  No — a  thousand  times  no;  good  architecture* 
has  always  been  the  work  of  the  commonalty,  not  of  the 
clergy.  "  What,"  you  say,  "  those  glorious  cathedrals — the 
pride  of  Europe — did  their  builders  not  form  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ?  "  No ;  they  corrupted  Gothic  architecture.  Gothic 
was  formed  in  the  baron's  castle,  and  the  burgher's  street. 
It  was  formed  by  the  thoughts,  and  hands,  and  powers  of 
labouring  citizens  and  warrior  kings.^  By  the  monk  it  was 
used  as  an  instrument  for  the  aid  of  his  superstition:  when 
that  superstition  became  a  beautifiil  madness,  and  the  best 
hearts  of  Europe  vainly  dreamed  and  pined  in  the  cloister, 
and  vainly  raged  and  perished  in  the  crusade, — ^through 
that  fUry  of  perverted  faith  and  wasted  war,  the  Gothic 
rose  also  to  its  loveliest,  most  &ntastic,  and,  finally,  most 
£x>lish  dreams ;  and  in  those  dreams  was  lost. 

67.  I  hope,  now,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  your  misunder- 
standing me  when  I  come  to  the  gist  of  what  I  want  to 
say  to-night ;— when  I  repeat,  that  every  great  national 
architecture  has  been  the  result  and  exponent  of  a  great 
national  religion.  You  can't  hare  bits  of  it  here,  bits  tiiere 
— ^you  must  have  it  everywhere  or  nowhere.  It  is  not  the 
monopoly  of  a  clerical  company — ^it  is  not  the  exponent  at 
a  theological  dogma — it  is  not  the  hieroglyphic  writing 
of  an  initiated  pri^thood ;  it  is  the  manly  language  of  a 
people  inspired  by  resolute  and  common  purpose,  and  r«i- 
dering  resolute  and  common  fidelity  to  the  legible  laws  of 
an  undoubted  God. 

68.  Now  there  have  as  yet  been  three  distinct  schools 
of  European  architecture.     I  say,  European,  because  Amtic 

*  And  All  other  art*,  for  the  moat  part ;  evcQ  of  increduloiu  and  aecu- 
Urly-minded  commonalties.     [1673.] 

^  [In  th«  original  »ditio(u  "free  oitiaeaa  and  aoldiw  king*."] 
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and  African  architectures  belong  so  entirely  to  other  races 
and  climates,  tiiat  there  is  no  question  of  tiiem  here ;  only, 
in  passing,  I  will  simply  assure  you  that  whatever  is  good 
or  great  in  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  India,  is  just  good  or 
great  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  buildings  on  our  side  of 
the  Bosphorus.  We  Europeans,  then,  have  had  three  great 
religions :  the  Greek,  which  was  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Wisdom  and  Power ;  the  Mediaeval,  which  was  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Judgment  and  Consolation ;  the  Re- 
naissance, which  was  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Pride  and 
Beauty :  these  three  we  have  had — they  are  past, — and  now, 
at  last,  we  English  have  got  a  fourth  religion,  and  a  God 
c^  our  own,  about  which  I  want  to  ask  you.  But  I  must 
explun  these  three  old  ones  first 

69.  I  repeat,  first,  the  Greeks  essentially  worshipped 
the  God  of  Wisdom;  so  that  whatever  contended  against 
their  religion, — to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,-~-was,  to  the 
Greeks — FooUskTiest? 

The  first  Greek  idea  of  deity  was  that  expressed  in 
the  word,  of  which  we  keep  the  remnant  in  oiu-  words 
"ZK-umal"  and  "iJi-vine" — ^the  god  of  Day,  Jupiter  the 
revealer.*  Athena  is  his  daughter,  but  especially  daughter 
of  the  Intellect,  springing  armed  from  the  head.'  We  are 
only  with  the  help  of  recent  investigation  beginning  to  pene- 
trate the  depth  of  meaning  couched  under  the  Athenaic 
symbols:  but  I  may  note  rapidly,  that  her  s^s,  the  mantle 
with  the  serpent  fringes,  in  which  she  often,  in  the  best 
statues,  is  represented  as  folding  up  her  left  hand,  for  better 
guard ;  and  the  Gorgon,  on  her  shield,  are  both  rejvesen- 
tative  mainly  of  the  chilling  horror  and  sadness  (turning 
men  to  stone,  as  it  were,)  of  the  outmost  and  superficial 
sf^eres  of  knowledge — that  knowledge  which  separates,  in 
bitterness,  hardness,  and  sorrow,  the  heart  of  the  full-grown 

^  [1  Corintliiuu  i.  23.] 

*  [Sm  Uax  MQIler's  Lt^urat  on  the  Selmee  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  pp.  477, 
4M-t97.] 

■  [Pot  the  Urth  of  Athaiim  from  the  hwd  of  ZetM,  Ma  Aratra  PenteMei,  §g  71  MV. ; 
for  tbaGoTgon  on  her  ahield,  Qium  iff  tht  Air,  g  JS3;  for  her  ^u,  ibid.,  %  M.J 
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num  &om  the  heart  of  the  child.  For  out  of  impeiCect 
knowledge  spting  terror,  dissension,  danger,  and  disdain ;  but 
from  perfect  knowledge,  given  by  the  fnU-revealed  Athena, 
strengtii  and  peace,  in  sign  of  which  she  is  crowned  with 
the  olive  ^ray,  and  bears  the  resistless  spear. 

This,  then,  was  the  Greek  ccmceptton  of  purest  Deity; 
and  every  habit  of  life,  and  every  form  of  his  art  developed 
tiiemselves  from  the  seeking  this  bright,  serene,  resistless 
wisdom;  and  setting  himself,  as  a  man,  to  do  things  ever- 
more rightly  and  strongly;*  not  with  any  ardent  a^ection 
or  ultimate  hope;  but  with  a  resolute  and  continent  energy 
of  will,  as  knowing  that  for  failure  there  was  no  ctHisola- 
tion,  and  for  sin  there  was  no  remission.  And  the  Gre^ 
architecture  rose  unerring,  bright,  clearly  defined,  and  self- 
cont^ed. 

70.  Next  followed  in  Europe  the  great  Chmtian^faith, 
which  was  essentially  the_i:di^cai  o£.  Coin&rt.  Its  great 
doctrine  is  the  remission  of  sins ;  for  which  cause,  it 
happens,  too  often,  in  certain  phases  of  Christianity,  that 
sin  and  sickness  themselves  are  partly  glorified,  as  if,  the 
more  you  had  to  be  healed  of,  the  more  divine  was  the 
healing.  The  practical  result  of  this  doctrine,  in  art,  is  a 
continual  contemplation  c^  sin  and  disease,  and  of  imagi- 
nary states  of  purification  irom  them ;  thus  we  have  an 
architecture  conceived  in  a  mingled  sentiment  of  melan- 
choly and  as{Hration,  partly  severe,  partly  luxuriant,  which 
will  bend  itself  to  every  one  of  our  needs,  and  every  one 
of  our  fimcies,  and  be  strong  or  weak  with  us,  as  we  wre 
st3:ong  or  weak  ourselves.      It   is,   of  all   architecture,   the 

*  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  worship,  or  seeking,  was 
chiefly  of  Beauty.  It  was  enentiallji  of  rightness  and  Btrength,  foonded 
on  Foretboaght :  the  principal  duiacter  of  Greek  art  is  not  bean^,  bat 
design:  and  the  Dorian  ApoUo-worship  and  Athenian  Virgin-vorahip  are 
both  expressions  of  adoration  of  divine  wisdom  and  purity.  Next  to  these 
great  deities,  rank,  in  power  over  the  national  mind,  Dionysus  and  Ceres, 
the  givers  of  human  strength  and  life ;  then,  for  heroic  esatnpleaj  Heccoles. 
There  is  no  Venus-worship  among  the  Greeks  in  the  great  times:  and  tbe 
Muses  are  essentially  teachers  of  Truth,  and  of  its  fanmanies.  {Compare 
AnOra  PatteUci,  %  £00.) 
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basest,  when  base  people  build  it — ot  all,  the  noblest,  vbiea 
built  by  the  noble. 

71-  And  now  note  that  both  these  religions — Greek 
and  Mediaeval — ^perished  by  falsehood  in  their  own  main 
purpose.  The  Greek  religion  of  Wisdom  perished  in  a  fialse 
philosophy — "Oppositions  of  science,  jEaJsely  so  called."^ 
The  Medieeval  reUgitm  of  Consolation  penshed  in  &lse 
ooBifort ;  in  remission  of  sins  given  lyingly.  It  was  the 
selling  of  absolution  that  ended  the  Medisval  faith;  and 
I  can  tell  you  more,  it  is  the  selling  of  absolution  which, 
to  the  end  of  time,  wiU  mark  false  Christianity.  Pure 
Christianity  gives  her  remission  of  sins  only  by  ertding  them ; 
but  false  Christianity  gets  her  remission  of  sins  by  com- 
pounding for  iJiem.  And  there  are  many  ways  of  com- 
poundir^  for  them.  We  English  have  beautiful  little  quiet 
ways  of  buying  absolution,  whether  in  low  Church  or  high, 
far  more  cunning  than  any  of  Tetzel's  trading.^ 

72.  Then,  thirdly,  there  followed  the  religion  of  Pleasure, 
in  which  all  Europe  gave  itself  to  luxury,  ending  in  death. 
First,  bals  mtuquds  in  every  saloon,  and  then  guillotines  in 
evoy  square.  And  all  these  three  worships  issue  in  vast 
temple  building.  Your  Greek  worshipped  Wisdom,  and  built 
you  the  Parthenon — the  Virgin's  temple.  The  Medieval 
worshipped  Consolation,  and  built  you  Vii^pn  temples  also 
— ^but  to  oiu-  Lady  of  Salvation.  Then  the  Revivalist 
WMshipped  beauty,  of  a  sort,  and  btdlt  you  Versailles  and 
the  Vatican.  Now,  lastly,  will  you  tell  me  what  we  woiy 
ship,  and  what  we  build  ? 

78.  You  know  we  are  speaking  always  of  the  real, 
active,  continual,  national  worship ;  that  by  which  men  act, 
while  they  live;  not  that  which  they  tijk  of,  when  they 
die.  Now,  we  have,  indeed,  a  nominal  religion,  to  which 
we  pay  tithes  of  property  and  sevenths  of  time;  but  we 
have  also   a  practical  and  earnest  religion,  to  whic^  we 

1  [1  Timothy  vi.  20,] 

'  [For  anotlMr  raferene*  to  th«  trading  of  T«tael,  the  Papal  agent  for  the  ule 
«f  inanlfencea,  and  to  Luther'a  pfoteet  on  the  door  of  Ilia  cauroh  of  WittcmbeR, 
•ee  Vol.  VIJ.  p.  112).] 
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devote  nine-tenths  of  our  property,  and  six-serenths  <^  our 
time.  And  we  dispute  a  great  deal  about  the  nominal 
relig^n:  but  we  are  all  unanimous  about  this  practical 
one;  of  which  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  nilmg  god- 
dess may  be  best  genraally  described  as  the  "  Goddess  of 
Getting-on,"  or  "Britannia  of  the  Market"  The  Athenians 
had  an  "  Athena  Agoraia,"  or  Athena  of  the  Market ;  *  but 
she  was  a  subordinate  type  of  their  goddess,  while  our 
Britannia  Agoraia  is  the  principal  type  of  ours.  And  all 
your  great  architectural  works  are,  of  course,  built  to  her. 
It  is  long  since  you  built  a  great  cathedral;  and  how  you 
would  laugh  at  me  if  I  proposed  building  a  cathedral 
on  the  top  of  one  of  these  hills  of  yours,  to  make  it  an 
Acropolis  1  But  your  railroad  mounds,  vaster  than  the  walls 
of  Babylon ;  your  railroad  stations,  vaster  than  the  temple 
of  Ei^esus,'  and  innumerabk;  your  chimneys,  how  much 
more  mighty  and  costly  than  cathedral  spires  I  your  harbour- 
^&es;  your  warehouses;  your  exdiangesl — all  these  are 
buiH  to  your  great  Groddess  of  "Getting-on";  and  she  has 
formed,  and  will  continue  to  form,  your  architecture,  as 
long  as  you  worship  her ;  and  it  is  quite  vun  to  ask  me  to 
tell  you  how  to  bmld  to  her;  you  know  far  better  than  I. 
74.  There  might,  indeed,  on  some  theori^,  be  a  con- 
ceivably good  architecture  for  Exchanges — ^that  is  to  say, 
if  there  were  any  heroism  in  the  inct  or  deed  of  exchange, 
which  might  be  typically  carved  on  the  outside  of  your 
building.  For,  you  know,  all  beautiful  architecture  must 
be  adorned  with  sculpture  or  painting;  and  for  sculpture 
or  painting,  you  must  have  a  subject  And  hitherto  it  has, 
been  a  received  opnion  am<mg  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  the  only  right  subjects  for  either,  were  herotsnu  of 
some  sort  Even  on  his  pots  and  his  flagons,  the  Gredc 
put  a  Hercules  slaying  Uims,  or  an  Apollo  slaying  ser- 
pents, or  Bacchus  slaying  melancholy  giants,  and  eaithbom 

^  [Compw*  NtlM  m  PrmU  imd  Sunt,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  403.1 

■  iTba  original  edition*  md:  "...  your  nUwaf  mounoi,  prolonnd  miMiii  of 
Aenpolia ;  y onr  nilniad  ttetiMw,  TMtar  than  tiia  Pftrtlwnon  .  .  ."  1m  axnntiM 
of  the  templa  of  EphMiu  waa  from  1860  onwmrda.] 
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despondencies.     On    his  temples,   the  Greek   put   contests 
of  great  warriors  in  founding  states,  or  of  gods  with  evil 
spirits.    On  his  houses  and  temples  alike,  the  Christian  put 
carvings   of  angels   conquering   devils;   or  d  hero-martyrs 
exchanging  tiiis  world  for  another:  subject  inappropriate.  I 
think,  to  our  direction  of  exchange  here.     And  the  Master 
of  Christians  not  only  left  His  followers  without  any  orders 
as  to  the  sculpture  of  affairs  of  exchange  on  the  outside  of 
buildings,  but  gave  some  strong  evidence  of  His  dislike  of 
affurs  of  exchange  within  them.^    And  yet  there  might  \ 
surely    be  a  heroism  in    such   affairs;    and   all   comm^ce   : 
become    a  kind   of  selling  of  doves,   not   impious.    /The    [  i 
WMider  has   always  been  great  to  me,   that   heroism   has   \  ■ 
uevex  been  supposed  to  be  in  anywise  consistent  with  the   J 
practice   of  supplying  people  with  food,   or   clothes;'  but   I 
rather  with  that  of  quartering  one's  sdf  upon  them  for  food,  j 
and  strij^ing  them  of  their  clothes.     Spoiling  of  armour  is   ■ 
an  heroic  deed  in  all  ages;  but  the  selling  of  clothes,  old,   i 
or  new,  has  never  taken  any  colour  of  magnanimity.      Yet   \ 
one  does  not  see  why  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the    \ 
naked  should  ever  become  base  businesses,  even  when  en-    '■ 
gaged  in  on  a  large  scale.     If  one  could  contrive  to  attach 
the  notion  of  conquest  to  them  anyhow  I  so  that,  supposing 
there  were  anywhere  an  obstinate  race,  who  refused  to  be 
comforted,  one  might  take  some  pride  in  giving  them  com-     \ 
pulsory  comfbrt  I  *  and,  as  it  were,  "  occi^tying  a  country  **     ! 
with  one's  gifts,  instead  of  one's  armies  ?     If  one  could  only 
consider  it  as  much  a  victory  to  get  a  barren  field  sown, 
as  to  get  an  eared  field  stripped;  and  contend  who  should 
build  villages,  instead  of  who  should  "  cany "  than  I    Are 
not  all  forms  of  heroism  conceivable  in  doing  these  service- 
able deeds  ?    You  doubt  who  is  strongest  ?    It  might  be 

*  Quite  Hrioof,  all  thla,  though  it  readi  like  jert.    [1678.] 


, r  xxl.  12,] 

*  [Oa  Uie  mercliMit  u  haro,  or  "Mptain  of  iadoatiT,"   mo   Unto  thU  LoMtf 
Vol.  XVII.  1^  38  Mg.] 
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ascertained  by  pu^  of  spade,  as  wdl  as  push  of  sword.^ 
,  Who  is  wisest  ?  There  are  witty  things  to  be  thought  of  in 
•  planning  other  business  than  campaigns.  Who  is  bravest? 
I  There  are  always  the  elements  to  fight  with,  stronger  than 
[men ;  and  nearly  as  merciless. 

75.  The  only  absolutely  and  unapproachably  heroic  ele- 
ment in  the  soldier's  woric  seems  to  be — that  he  is  paid 
little  for  it — and  regularly:  while  you  traffickers,  and  ex- 
changers, and  others  occupied  in  presumably  benevoloit 
business,  like  to  be  paid  much  for  it — and  by  chance.  I 
never  can  make  out  how  it  is  that  a  kntght-errant  does 
not  expect  to  be  pud  for  his  trouble,  but  a  pedlar-erraiA 
always  does; — ^that  people  are  willing  to  take  hud  knocks 
for  nothing,  but  never  to  sell  ribands  cheap;  that  they  are 
ready  to  go  on  fervent  crusades,  to  recover  the  tomb  of  a 
buried  God,  but  never  on  any  travels  to  fulfil  the  orders 
of  a  living  one; — ^that  th^  will  go  an3nrt»ere  barefoot  to 
preach  their  fiadth,  but  must  be  well  bribed  to  practise  it, 
and  are  perfectly  ready  to  give  the  Gospel  gratis,  but  never 
the  loaves  uid  fishes.* 

70.  If  you  chose  to  take  the  matter  up  on  any  sudi 
soldierly  principle ;  to  do  your  commerce,  and  your  feeding 
of  nati<ms,  for  fixed  salaries;  and  to  be  as  particular  about 
giving  people  the  best  food,  and  the  best  cloth,  as  soldiers 
are  about  giving  them  the  best  gunpowder,  I  could  carve 
something  for  you  on  your  exchange  worth  looking  at 
But  I  can  only  at  present  suggest  decorating  its  frieze  with 
pendant  purses;  and  making  its  pillars  broad  at  the  base, 
for  the  sticking  of  bills.  And  in  the  innermost  chambers 
of  it  there  might  be  a  statue  of  Britannia  of  the  Market, 
who  may  have,  perhaps  advisably,  a  partridge  for  her  crest, 
t3'pical  at  once  of  her  courage  in  fighting  for  noble  ideas, 

*  Pleue  think  over  this  p««gnq>b,  too  btit&y  sad  aotltheticallj  pat, 
but  one  of  those  which  I  sm  bappfeat  in  having  written.     [1873.] 

'  [For  other  alltuions  to  Rntkln'i  foapel  of  nunual  labour,  see  Vol.  II.  ».  xxriiL. 
wid  Vol  X.  p.  201.] 
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and  of  her  interest  in  game ;  and  round  its  neck,  the  in- 
scription in  golden  letters,  "  Ferdix  fovit  qus  non  peperit."  * 
Then,  for  h^  spear,  she  might  have  a  weaver's  beam;  and 
on  her  shield,  instead  of  St.  George's  Cross,  the  Milanese 
boar,  semi-fleeced,  with  the  town  of  Gennesaret  proper,  in 
the  field ;  and  the  I^^d,  "  In  the  best  market,"  t  and  her 
corslet,  of  leather,  folded  over  her  heart  in  the  shape  of  a 
purse,  with  thirty  slits  in  it,  for  a  piece  of  money  to  go  in 
at,  on  each  day  of  the  month.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that 
people  would  come  to  see  your  exchange,  and  its  goddess, 
with  applause. 

77.  Nevertheless,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  certain 
strange  characters  in  this  goddess  of  yours.  She  differs 
firom  the  great  Greek  and  Medieval  deities  essentially  in 
two  things — first,  as  to  the  continuance  of  her  presumed 
power;  secondly,  as  to  the  extent  of  it. 

1st,  as  to  the  Continuance. 

The  Greek  Goddess  of  Wisdom  gave  continual  increase 
of  wisdom,  as  the  Christian  Spirit  of  Comfort  (or  Com- 
forter) continual  increase'  of  comfort  There  was  no  ques- 
tion, with  these,  of  any  limit  or  cessation  of  funi^on.  But 
with  your  Agora  Groddess,  that  is  just  the  most  important 
question.  Getting  on — but  where  to?  Gathering  together 
— but  how  much?  Do  you  mean  to  gather  always — never 
to  spend?  If  so,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  goddess,  for  I 
am  just  as  well  off  as  you,  without  the  trouble  of  worship- 
ping her  at  alL  But  if  you  do  not  spend,  somebody  else 
will — somebody  else  must  And  it  is  because  of  this 
(among  many  other  such  arrors)  that  I  have  fiearlessly  de- 
clared your  so-called  science  of  Political  Economy  to  be  no 
science;  because,  namely,  it  has  omitted  the  study  of  ex- 
actly the  most  important  branch  of  the  business — the  study 

*  Jemn.  xtU.  11,  (best  tn  SeptUBciot  and  Vulgate).  "As  the  part- 
ridge, fostering  what  the  brought  not  forth,  ao  he  uiKt  getteth  richca,  not 
by  right,  ihall  leave  them  In  the  midst  of  bia  days,  and  at  hit  end  ahall 
be  a  fooL" 

t  Meaning,  fully,  "We  have  brought  our  piga  to  it"     [1878.] 
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of  speTicUng}  For  spend  you  must,  and  as  much  as  you 
make,  ultimately.  You  gather  com: — will  you  bury  Eng- 
land under  a  heap  of  grain ;  or  will  you,  when  you  have 
gathered,  finally  eat  ?  You  gather  gold : — will  you  make 
your  house-roofe  of  it,  or  pave  your  streets  with  it  ?  That 
is  still  one  way  oi  spending  it.  But  if  you  keep  it,  that 
you  may  get  more,  111  give  you  more;  1*11  give  you  all 
the  gold  you  want — all  you  can  imagine — if  you  can  tell 
me  what  youll  do  with  it  You  shall  have  thousands  of 
gold  pieces '.^-thousands  of  thousands — millions — mountains, 
of  gold :  where  will  you  keep  them  ?  Will  you  put  an 
Oljrmpus  of  silver  upon  a  goldoi  Felion — make  Ossa  like 
a  wart?'  Do  you  think  the  rain  and  dew  would  then 
come  down  to  you,  in  the  streams  from  such  mountains, 
more  blessedly  than  they  will  down  the  mountains  which 
Giod  has  made  for  you,  of  moss  and  whinstone?  But  it  is 
not  gold  that  you  want  to  gather  I  What  is  it?  green- 
backs? No;  not  tiiose  neither.  What  is  it  then — is  it 
ciphers  after  a  capital  I  ?  Cannot  you  practise  writing 
ciphers,  and  write  as  many  as  you  wantl  Write  ciphers 
for  an  hour  every  morning,  in  a  big  book,  and  say  every 
evening,  I  am  worth  all  those  noughts  more  than  I  was 
yesterday.  Won't  that  do?  Well,  what  in  the  name  of 
Plutus  is  it  you  want  ?  Not  gold,  not  greenbacks,  not 
ciphers  after  a  capital  I  ?  You  will  have  to  answer,  after 
all,  "No;  we  want,  somehow  or  other,  money's  worth." 
Well,  what  is  that?  Let  your  Groddess  of  Getldng-on  dis- 
cover it,  and  let  her  learn  to  stay  therein. 

78.  II.  But  there  is  yet  another  question  to  be  asked 
respecting  this  Groddess  of  G^etting-on.  The  first  was  of 
the  continuance  of  her  power;  the  second  is  of  its  extent. 

PaUss  and  the  Madonna  were  supposed  to  be  all  the 
world's  Pallas,  and  all  the  world's  Madonna.  They  could 
teach  all  men,  and  they  could  comfort  all  men.  But,  look 
strictly  into  the  nature  of  the  power  of  your  G^dess  of 

'  r8e«  Unto  tUt  last,  §  72  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  98).] 
«  [Htmkt,  T.  1,  306.] 
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GrCtting-^m ;  and  you  will  find  she  is  the  Goddess — not  of  < 
everybody's  getting  on — but  only  of  somebody's  getting  on.  j 
This  is  a  vital,  or  rather  death^  distinction.  Examine  it 
in  your  own  ideal  of  the  state  of  national  life  which  this 
Goddess  is  to  evoke  and  maintain.  I  asked  you  what  it 
was,  when  I  was  last  here ;  •—you  have  never  told  me. 
Now,  shall  I  try  to  tell  you  ? 

79.  Your  ideal  of  human  life  then  is,  I  think,  that  it 
should  be  passed  in  a  pleasant  undulating  world,  with  iron 
and  coal  everywhere  underneath  it.  On  each  pleasant  bank 
of  this  world  is  to  be  a  beautiful  mansion,  with  two  wings ; 
and  stables,  and  coach-houses;  a  moderately-sized  park;  a 
large  gardoi  and  hot-houses;  and  pleasant  carnage  drives 
through  the  shrubberies.  In  this  mansion  are  to  live  the 
favoured  votaries  of  the  Goddess ;  the  English  g^itkmaa, 
with  his  gracious  wife,  and  his  beautiful  family;  he  alwa3rs 
able  to  have  the  boudoir  and  the  jewels  for  the  wife,  and 
the  beautiful  ball  dresses  for  the  daughters,  and  hunters 
for  the  sons,  and  a  shooting  in  the  Highlands  for  him- 
self. At  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  is  to  be  the  mill;  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  with  one  steam  engine 
at  each  end,  and  two  in  the  middle,  and  a  chinmey  three 
hundred  feet  high.  In  this  mill  are  to  be  in  constant  em- 
ployment from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  workers,  who 
never  drink,  never  strike,  always  go  to  church  on  Sunday, 
and  always  express  themselr^  in  respectful  language. 

80.  Is  not  that,  broadly,  and  in  the  main  features,  the 
kind  of  thing  you  propose  to  yoin^ves  ?  It  is  very  pretty 
indeed,  seen  from  above ;  not  at  all  so  pretty,  seen  from 
below.  For,  observe,  while  to  one  femily  this  deity  is 
indeed  the  Goddess  of  Cretting-on,  to  a  thousand  families 
she  is  the  Goddess  of  not  Getting-on.  "  Nay,"  you  say, 
*'they  have  all  their  dumce."  Yes,  so  has  every  one  in  a 
lottery,  but  there  must  always  be  the  same  number  of 
blanks.  "  Ah  I  but  in  a  lottery  it  is  not  skill  and  intelli- 
gence which  take  the  lead,  but  blind  chance."    What  then  1 

*  Tie  Tito  PfUht,  3  89  [Vol  XVI.  p.  887]. 
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do  you  think  the  old  practice,  that  "they  should  take  who 
[  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can,"^  is  less 
iniquitous,  when  the  power  has  become  power  of  brains 
instead  of  fist  ?  and  that,  though  we  may  not  take  advan- 
tage of  a  child's  or  a  woman's  weakness,  we  may  of  a 
man's  fiaolishness?  "Nay,  but  finally,  work  must  be  done, 
and  some  one  must  be  at  the  top,  some  one  at  the 
bottom."  Granted,  my  friends.  Woric  must  alwa}rs  be, 
and  captains  of  work  must  always  be;  and -if  you  in  the 
least  remember  the  tone  of  any  of  my  writings,  you  must 
know  that  they  are  thought  unfit  for  this  age,  because  they 
are  always  insisting  on  need  of  gOTcmment,  and  speaking 
with  scorn  of  liberty.'  But  I  b^  you  to  observe  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  being  captains  or  governors  of 
work,  and  taking  the  profits  of  it.  It  does  not  foUow, 
because  you  are  general  of  an  army,  that  you  are  to  take 
all  the  treasure,  or  land,  it  wins;  (if  it  fight  for  treasure 
or  land;)  neither,  because  you  are  king  of  a  nation,  that 
you  are  to  consume  all  the  profits  of  the  nation's  work. 
Real  kings,  on  the  contrary,  are  known  invariably  by  thdr 
doing  quite  the  reverse  of  this, — by  their  taking  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  the  nation's  work  for  themselves.  There 
is  no  test  of  real  kinghood  so  infallible  as  that.  Does  the 
crowned  creature  hve  simply,  bravely,  unostentatiously?  pro- 
bably he  u  a  King.  Does  he  cover  his  body  with  jewels, 
and  his  table  with  delicates?  in  all  probability  he  is  not  a 
King.  It  is  possible  he  may  be,  as  Solom<Mi  was;  but 
that  is  when  the  nation  shares  his  splendoiu*  with  him. 
Solomon  made  gold,  not  only  to  be  in  his  own  palace  as 
stones,  but  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones.'  But,  even  so,  for 
the  most  part,  these  splendid  kinghoods  expire  in  ruin,  and 
only  the  true  kinghoods  live,  wWch  are  of  royal  labourers 
governing  loyal  labourers ;  who,  both  leading  rough  lives, 
establish  the  true  dynasties.    Conclusively  you  will  find  that 

■  nVordsirorUi :  Bob  Rt»f»  OrmeA 

*  [See,  amonc  other  pungw,  Vol  V.  p.  378  «. ;  VoL  VII.  pp.  »8-2<9,  X61, 
287;  end  Vol.  XV.  p.  3870^  •"  •  rr-  .        . 

■  [1  King!  X.  XI :  eompero  Vol  IV.  p.  157.] 
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becMise  you  are  king  of  a  nation,  it  does  not  foUow  that 
you  are  to  gather  for  yourself  all  the  wealth  of  that  nation ; 
neither,  because  you  are  king  of  a  small  part  of  the  nation, 
and  lord  over  the  means  of  its  maintenance — over  field,  or 
mill,  or  mine, — are  you  to  take  all  the  produce  of  that  piece 
of  the  foundation  of  national  existence  for  yourself. 

81.  You  will  tell  me  I  need  not  preadi  against  these 
things,  for  I  cannot  mend  them.  No,  good  Mends,  I  can- 
not; but  you  can,  and  you  will;  or  something  else  can 
and  wilL  £ven  good  things  have  no  abiding  power — and 
shall  these  evil  thmgs  persist  in  victorious  evil  ?  All  history 
shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  be  the  exact  thing  they 
never  can  do.  Change  muH  come ;  but  it  is  ours  to  deter- 
mine whether  cHwge  of  growth,  or  change  of  death.  Shall 
the  Parthenon  be  in  ruins  on  its  rock,  and  Bolton  priory 
in  its  meadow,  but  these  mills  of  yours  be  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  buildings  of  the  earth,  and  their  wheels  be  as 
the  wheels  of  eternity  ?  Think  you  that  "  men  may  come, 
and  men  may  go,"  but — mills — go  on  for  ever?'  Not  so; 
out  of  these,  better  or  worse  shall  come ;  and  it  is  for  you 
to  choose  which. 

82.  I  know  that  none  of  this  wrong  is  done  with  de- 
liberate purpose.  I  know,  on  the  ccmtrary,  that  you  wish 
your  workmen  well ;  that  you  do  much  for  than,  and  that 
you  desire  to  do  more  for  them,  if  you  saw  your  way  to 
such  benevolence  safely.  I  know  that  even  aU  this  wrong 
and  misery  are  brought  about  by  a  warped  sense  of  duty, 
each  of  you  striving  to  do  his  best ;  but,  unhappily,  not 
knowing  for  whom  this  best  should  be  done.  And  all  our 
hearts  have  been  betrayed  by  the  plausible  impiety  of  the 
modem  economist,'  telling  us    that,   "To  do  the  best  for 

*  rTsanrsoa'i  Tke  Brook — ■  poem  wfalcli  RuUn  mach  kdmlrad  (bm  Vol.  IV. 
p.  3m),  and  vliieh  he  quoted  klao  In  Loeturai  on  Art,  §  119.] 
■  \T\m  origiuJ  editions  read  differently  here : — 

"...  Hw  yonr  wty  to  it,  vfelj.  I  knoir  that  many  of  yon  have  done, 
and  are  every  day  ii^ngi  whatever  you  feel  to  be  in  yonr  power ;  and  that 
...  to  do  hia  beet,  without  noticinf^  that  thii  beat  ia  eaaentially  and  cen- 
trally  the  beet  for  himwlf,  not  for  othen.  And  all  this  hu  come  of  that 
thrice  aecnned,  thrice  impious  doctrine  of  the  modern  eeonomiit  that  '  to 
do  the  beet  fbr  younelf  ii  .  .  .' "] 
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\  ouTselres,  is  finally  to  do  the  best  for  others."  Friends, 
our  great  Master  sud  not  so;  and  most  absolutely  we  shall 
find~  this  world  is  not  made  so.  Indeed,  to  do  the  best 
for  others,  is  finally  to  do  the  best  for  ourselves;  but  it 
will  not  do  to  have  our  eyes  fixed  on  that  issue.  The 
Pagans  had  got  beyond  that.  Hew  what  a  Pagan  says 
of  this  matter;  hear  what  were,  p^haps,  the  last  written 
words  of  Plato, — if  not  the  last  actually  written  (for  this 
we  cannot  know  ^),  yet  assuredly  in  fact  and  power  his  part* 
ing  words — in  which,  endeavouring  to  give  fuU  crowning 
and  harmonious  close  to  all  his  thoughts,  and  to  speak  the 
sum  of  them  by  the  imagined  sentence  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
his  stroigth  and  his  heart  faU  him,  and  the  words  cease, 
broken  off  for  ever. 

88.  They  are  at  the  close  of  the  dialogue  called  Cri- 
Ucu,  in  which  he  describes,  partly  from  real  traditim, 
partly  in  ideal  dream,  the  early  state  of  Athens;  and  the 
genesis,  and  order,  and  rdigion,  of  tiie  febled  isle  of 
Atlantis ;  in  which  genesis  he  conceives  the  same  first  per- 
fection and  final  d^^neracy  of  man,  which  in  our  own 
Scriptural  traditirai  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  Srais 
of  God  inter-married  with  the  daughters  of  men,'  for  he 
supposes  the  earliest  race  to  have  been  indeed  the  children 
of  Grod;  and  to  have  corrupted  themselves,  until  "their 
spot  was  not  the  spot  of  his  children."*  And  this,  he  says, 
was  the  end ;  that  indeed  *  "  through  many  generations, 
so  long  as  the  God's  nature  in  th^n  yet  was  fiill,  they 
were  submissive  to  the  sacred  laws,  and  carried  themselves 
lovingly  to  all  that  had  kindred  with  them  m  divineness; 
for  their  uttermost  spirit  was  fiuthftil  and  true,  and  in 
every  wise  great ;  so  tiiat,  in  aU  meekness  of  wisdom^  they 
dealt  with  each  other,  and  took  all  the  chances  of  life;  and 

>  l"Wbf  the  OUJu  wm  new  oompletod,  wli«th«r  from  uddMit,  or  tnm 
tdvtnelag  tgt,  or  from  «  mdm  of  the  utigtic  difficulty  of  tlia  dcngm,  eaiuaot  be 
determined"  (Jowetfi  Ptato,  nl  ii  p.  Mfl,  ed.  1871).] 

■  [GenMU  vi.  2.] 

'  [peuteronomy  zxzii.  £.] 

*  [Ruekin  here  gi<rM  his  own  venion  of  OrUta;  120  E.,  to  the  end.] 
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despising  all  things  except  virtue,  they  cared  little  what 
happened  day  by  day,  and  bore  Sghtly  the  burden  of  gold 
and  of  possessions ;  ^  for  they  saw  that,  if  only  their  common 
hoe  and  virile  increased,  all  these  things  ivould  be  increased 
together  with  them;  but  to  set  their  esteem  and  ardoit 
pursuit  upon  material  possession  would  be  to  lose  that 
first,  and  their  virtue  and  affection  together  with  it.  And 
by  such  reasoning,  and  what  of  the  divine  nature  remained 
in  them,  they  gained  all  this  greatness  of  which  we  have 
already  told ;  but  when  the  God's  part  of  them  faded  and 
became  extinct,  being  mixed  again  and  again,  and  efikced 
by  the  prevalent  mortality;  and  the  human  nature  at  last 
exceeded,  they  then  became  unable  to  endure  the  courses 
of  fortune;  and  fell  into  shapelessness  of  life,  and  baseness 
in  the  sight  of  him  who  could  see,  having  lost  everything 
that  was  fairest  of  their  honour;  while  to  the  blind  hearts 
which  could  not  discern  the  true  life,  toiding  to  happiness, 
it  seemed  that  they  were  then  chiefly  noble  and  haj^y, 
being  filled  with  all  iniquity  of  inordinate  possession  and 
power.  Whereuptm,  the  God  of  Gods,  whose  Kinghood  is 
in  laws,  beholding  a -once  just  natirai  thus  cast  into  misery, 
and  desiring  to  lay  such  punishment  upon  them  as  mi^t 
make  them  repent  into  restraining,  gathered  together  all 
the  gods  into  his  dwelling  place,  which  from  heaven's 
centre  overlooks  whatever  has  part  in  creation;  and  having 

assembled  them,  he  said" 

84.  The  rest  is  siloice.'  Last  words  of  the  chief  wisdom 
of  the  heathen,  spoken  of  this  idol  oi  riches;  this  idol  of 
yours;  this  golden  image,  high  by  measureless  cubits,'  set 
up  whwe  your  green  fields  of  England  are  ftunace-bumt 
into  the  likeness  of  the  plain  of  Dura:*  this  idol,  forbidden 

>  [H«n  Rnikin,  probably  by  aoddeat,  omlti  a  few  vordi:  "ndther  wen  tiwjr 
inbnocatod  by  Inxury,  nor  did  wealth  deprive  them  of  their  wlf-«ontrol ;  bnt  tbey 
wer*  wber,  and  law  olearlv  that  ..."  Eight  lines  lower,  "&ded  and  beeame 
extinct"  ahould  nther  be  ''wai  beginninf  to  ftde  away"  (iftr^Xat  iytyMro).^ 

■  VTha  lait  worda  of  Hamlet] 

■  [Sm  DMiiel  iU.  1.] 

•  [Anotber  raftnnoe  to  Daniel :    lee  aUo   UiOe   Ikit  Latt,  §   38  (VoL   XVU. 
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to  us,  first  of  all  idols,  by  our  own  Master  and  Mth;  fcnr- 
UddeD  to  us  also  by  every  human  lip  that  has  ever,  in 
any  age  or  people,  been  accounted  of  as  able  to  speak 
according  to  the  purposes  of  Grod.  C(»itinue  to  make  that 
forbidden  deity  your  principal  one,  and  soon  no  more  art, 
no  more  science,  no  more  pleasure  will  be  p<^ble.  Catas- 
trophe will  come;  or,  worse  than  catastrophe,  slow  moulder- 
ing and  withering  into  Hades,  But  if  you  can  fix  some 
c(mception  of  a  true  human  state  of  life  to  be  striven  for 
— life,  good  for  all  men,  as  for  yoin^ves;  if  you  can  de- 
termine some  honest  and  simple  order  of  existence ;  follow- 
ing those  trodden  ways  of  w^om,  which  are  pleasantness,* 
and  seeking  her  quiet  and  withdrawn  paths,  which  are 
peace ;  * — then,  and  so  sanctifyjog  wealth,  into  "  coimnon- 
IPtalth,"  all  your  art,  your  Uterature,  your  daily  labours, 
your  domestic  afiection,  and  citizen's  duty,  will  join  and 
increase  into  one  magnificent  harmony.  You  will  know 
then  how  to  build,  w^  enough ;  you  will  build  with  stone 
well,  but  with  flesh  better;  temples  not  made  with  hands,* 
but  riveted  of  hearts ;  and  that  kind  of  marble,  crimson- 
veined,  is  indeed  eternal. 

*  I  imagine  the  Hebrew  chant  mere)]r  intendi  Muloaate  repetitioii, 
and  not  a  distinction  of  this  soinevhat  fanciful  kind;  yet  we  may  pro- 
fitably make  it  in  reading  the  English. 

t  rProrerlw  iil.  17 ;  often  quoted  br  Riukin :  we  Vol.  XVI.  p.  103  n.] 
*  [Acta  Tii.  IS.] 
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LECTURE  III 
WAR 

Delivertd  ai  the  Royal  Miliiaty  Academ/,  Woolwich,  1865 

85.  Young  soldiers,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  of 
you  came  unwillingly  to-ni^t,  and  many  in  merely  con- 
temptuous curiosity,  to  hear  what  a  writer  on  painting 
could  possibly  say,  or  would  venture  to  say,  respecting 
your  great  art  of  war.  You  may  well  think  within  your- 
selves that  a  painter  might,  perhaps  without  immodesty, 
lecture  younger  painters  upon  painting,  but  not  young 
lawyers  upon  law,  nor  young  physicians  upon  medicine — - 
least  of  idl,  it  may  seem  to  you,  young  warriors,  upon 
war.  And,  indeed,  when  I  was  asked  to  address  you,  I 
declined  at  first,  and  declined  long ;  for  I  felt  that  you 
would  not  be  interested  in  my  special  business,  and  would 
certainly  think  there  was  small  need  for  me  to  come  to 
teach  you  yours.  Nay,  I  knew  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
such  need,  for  the  great  veteran  soldiers  of  England  are 
now  men  every  way  so  thoughtful,  so  noble,  and  so  good, 
that  no  other  teadiing  than  their  knightly  example,  and 
thdr  few  words  of  grave  and  tried  counsel,  should  be 
either  necessary  for  you,  or  even,  without  assurance  of  due 
modesty  in  the  ofierer,  mdured  by  you. 

86.  But  being  asked,  not  once  nor  twice,  I  have  not 
ventured  persistently  to  refuse ;  and  I  will  try,  in  very  few 
words,  to  lay  before  you  some  reason  why  you  i^ould 
accept  my  excuse,  and  hear  me  patiently.  You  may 
imagine  that  your  woi^  is  wholly  foreign  to,  and  separate 
from,  mine.  So  far  from  that,  all  the  pure  and  noble  arts 
of  peace  are  founded  on  war;  no  great  art  ever  yet  rose 
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cm  earth,  but  amoDg  a  natioD  of  soldiers.  There  is  no  art 
among  a  shepherd  people,  if  it  remains  at  peace.  There 
is  no  art  among  an  agricultural  people,  if  it  remains  at 
peace.  Commerce  is  barely  consistent  with  fine  art;  but 
cannot  produce  it.  Manufacture  not  only  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce it,  but  invuiably  destroys  whatever  seeds  of  it  exist 
There  is  no  great  art  possible  to  a  nation  but  that  which 
is  based  on  battle.' 

S7.  Now,  though  I  hope  you  love  fitting  for  its  own 
sake,  you  must,  I  ima^e,  be  surprised  at  my  assertion 
that  there  is  any  such  good  fruit  of  fitting.  You  sup- 
posed, probably,  that  your  office  was  to  defend  the  works 
of  peace,  but  certainly  not  to  found  than :  nay,  the  cmn- 
mon  course  of  war,  you  may  have  thought,  was  only  to 
destroy  them.  And  touly,  I,  who  tell  you  this  of  the  use 
of  war,  should  have  been  the  last  of  men  to  tell  you  so, 
had  I  trusted  my  own  experience  only.  Hear  why:  I 
have  giv«i  a  considerable  part  of  my  life  to  the  investigm- 
tion  of  Venetian  painting;  and  the  result  of  that  enquiry 
was  my  fixing  upon  one  man  as  the  greatest  of  all  Vene- 
tians, and  therefore,  as  I  believed,  of  all  painters  whatso> 
ever.  I  formed  this  faith  (whether  ri^it  or  wrong  matters 
at  present  nothing)  in  the  supremacy  of  the  painter  Tintoret, 
UD-der  a  roof  covered  with  his  pictures ;  *  and  of  those 
pictures,  three  of  the  noblest  were  then  in  the  form  of 
shreds  of  ragged  canvas,  mixed  up  with  the  laths  of  the 
roof,  rent  through  by  three  Austrian  shells.  Now,  it  is  not 
every  lecturer  who  could  tell  you  that  he  had  seen  three 
of  his  favourite  pictures  torn  to  rags  by  bomb-shells.  And 
after  such  a  sight,  it  is  not  every  lecturer  who  would 
tell  you  that,  nevertiwless,  war  was  the  foundation  of  all 
great  art. 

88.  Yet  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  from  any  careful 

t  [Compuv  Qium  <tf  tie  Air,  g§  114  w;.] 

1  [In  18iS :  Me  VoL  IV.  pp.  xxxvL-uzix.  For  tii«  b\^ariM  to  tba  pictuM 
in  the  SenoU  4i  San  Roceo  (wbiob,  bowerer,  wan  of  a  latar  date— vii.  after  tbe 
Aiutriao   tiege  of  Venice  in  184S-18tt),  Me  VoL  XIL   p.  421,  and  Vol.  XVIL 

p.  m.] 
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comparison  of  the  states  of  great  historic  races  at  difl^rent 
periods.  Merely  .to  show  you  what  1  mean,  I  will  sketch 
for  you,  very  briefly,  the  broad  steps  of  the  advance  of  the 
best  art  of  ike  world.  The  first  dawn  of  it  is  in  Egypt; 
and  the  power  c^  it  is  founded  on  the  perpetual  contempla- 
tion of  death,  and  of  future  judgment,  by  the  mind  of  a 
nation  of  which  the  ruling  caste  were  priests,  and  the 
second,  soldiers.  The  greatest  works  produced  by  them  are 
sculptures  of  their  kings  going  out  to  battle,  or  receiving 
the  homage  of  conquered  uinies.  And  you  must  rememba 
also,  as  one  of  the  great  kejrs  to  the  splendotur  of  the 
Eg3rptian  nation,  that  the  priests  were  not  occupied  in 
theology  only.  Their  theology  was  the  basis  of  practical 
government  and  law ;  so  that  they  were  not  so  much 
priests  as  religious  judges ;  the  office  of  Samuel,  among  the 
Jews,  being  as  nearly  as  possible  corresp(Hident  to  theirs.' 

89.  All  the  rudiments  of  art  thai,  and  much  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  all  science,  were  laid  first  by  this 
great  warrior-nation,  which  held  in  contempt  all  mechani- 
cal trades,*  and  in  absolute  hatred  the  peaceful  life  of 
shepherds.  From  Egypt  art  passes  directly  into  Greece, 
where  all  poetry,  and  all  painting,  are  noUiing  else  than 
the  description,  pnuse,  or  dramatic  representation  of  war, 
or  of  the  exercises  which  prepare  for  it,  in  their  connection 
with  offices  of  religion.  AU  Greek  institutions  had  first 
respect  to  war;  and  their  conception  of  it,  as  one  necessary 
office  of  all  human  and  divine  life,  is  expressed  simply  1:^ 
the  images  of  their  guiding  gods.'  Apollo  is  the  god  of  all 
wisdom  of  the  intellect ;  he  bears  the  arrow  and  the  bow, 
before  he  bears  the  lyre.  Again,  Athena  is  the  goddess  of 
idl  wisdom  in  conduct.  Yet  it  is  by  liie  helmet  and  the 
shield,  oftener  than  by  the  shuttle,  that  ^e  is  distinguished 
firom  other  deities. 

!■  [For  Rukin'i  itndj  of  Egyptfam  art  and  hiitorj>.  Me  abon,  Introdnetioii, 
PPl  zixiiL-xxxT.] 

■  [On  Ail  ■QbJMt,  tM  Vol.  XVIL  p.  235  ii.  ;  and  for  Egypt  In  partionUr,  StUet 
•/  tlu  Diut,  g  31  (abore,  p.  241).] 

*  [Compara  StmuM  mi  LWtt,  |  4A  (above,  p.  lOS).] 
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90.  There  were,  however,  two  great  differences  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  theories  oi 
policy.  In  Greece  there  was  no  soldier  caste;  every  citizen 
was  necessarily  a  soldier.  And,  again,  while  the  Gredks 
rightly  despised  mechanical  arts  as  much  as  the  Egyptians, 
they  did  not  make  the  &tal  mistake  of  despising  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  life ;  but  perfectly  honoured  both. 
These  two  conditions  of  truer  thought  raise  them  quite 
into  the  highest  rank  of.  wise  manhood  tiiat  has  yet  beoi 
reached;  for  all  our  great  arts,  and  nearly  all  our  great 
thou^ts,  have  been  borrowed  or  derived  from  theuL  Take 
away  from  us  what  they  have  given ;  and  we  hardly  can 
imagine  how  low  the  modem*  European  would  stand. 

91.  Now,  you  are  to  remember,  in  passing  to  the  next 
phase  of  history,  that— though  you  mutt  have  war  to  pro- 
duce art — ^you  must  also  have  much  more  than  war ;  namely, 
an  art-instinct  or  genius  in  the  people;  and  that,  tfaou^ 
all  the  tal^it  for  painting  in  the  world  won't  make  painton 
of  you,  unless  you  have  a  g^  for  fighting  as  well,  you 
may  have  the  gift  for  fighting,  and  none  for  painting. 
Now,  in  the  next  great  dynasty  of  soldiers,  the  art-instinct 
is  wholly  wanting.  I  have  not  yet  investigated  the  Roman 
character  enough  to  tell  you  the  causes  of  this ;  but  I  be- 
lieve, paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  that  however  truly 
the  Roman  might  say  of  himself  that  he  was  bom  oi 
Mars,  and  suckled  by  the  wolf,  he  was  nevertheless,  at 
heart,  more  of  a  fanner  than  a  soldier.  The  exercises  <rf 
war  w««  with  him  practical,  not  poetical;  hts  poetry  was 
in  domestic  life  only,  and  the  object  of  battle,  "pads  im- 
ponere  moran."'  And  the  arts  are  extinguished  in  his 
hands,  and  do  not  rise  again,  until,  with  Gothic  chivalry, 
there  comes  back  into  the  mind  of  Europe  a  passionate 
delight   in   war   itself,   for  the   sake   of   war.      And   then, 

*  The  modent,  obwrve,  becMue  wc  hftve  lost  all  inberiUnee  firmn  Flor- 
ence or  Venice,  and  are  now  pcDSIonera  upon  the  Greeks  only.     [187S.] 

1  [YlrgU :  ^wU,  vi.  SfiS.] 
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with  the  romantic  knighthood  which  can  imagine  no  othtt 
noble  employment, — under  the  fitting  kings  of  France, 
England,  and  Spain;  and  under  the  fighting  dukeships  and 
citizenships  of  Italy,  art  is  bom  again,  and  rises  to  her 
height  in  the  great  valleys  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
through  which  there  flows  not  a  single  stream,  from  all 
their  Alps  or  Apennines,  that  did  not  once  run  dark  red 
&om  battle ;  uid  it  reaches  its  culminating  glory  in  the  | 
city  which  gave  to  history  the  most  intense  type  of  soldier- 
ship yet  seen  among  men ; — ^the  city  whose  armies  were ' 
led  in  their  assutlt  by  their  king,*  led  through  it  to  vic- 
tory by  their  king,  and  so  led,  thou^  that  king  of  theirs 
was  bUnd,  and  in  the  extremity  of  his  age. 

92.  And  firom  this  time  forward,  as  peace  is  established 
or  extended  in  Europe,  the  arts  decline.  They  reach  an 
unparalleled  pitch  of  costliness,  but  lose  their  life,  enlist 
themselves  at  last  on  the  side  of  luxury  and  various  cor- 
ruption, and,  unong  wholly  tranquil  nations,  wither  utterly 
away ;  remaining  only  in  partial  practice  among  races  who, 
like  the  French  and  us,  have  still  the  minds,  though  we 
cannot  all  live  the  Hves,  of  soldiers. 

1)8.  "  It  may  be  so,"  I  can  suppose  that  a  philanthropist 
might  exclaim.  "Perish  then  the  arts,  if  they  can  flourish 
only  at  such  a  cost  What  worth  is  there  in  toys  of 
canvas  and  stone,  if  compared  to  the  joy  and  peace  of 
artless  domestic  life?"  And  the  answer  is — ^truly,  in  them- 
sdves,  none.  But  as  expressions  of  the  highest  state  of 
the  human  spirit,  their  worth  is  infinite.  As  results  they 
may  be  worthless,  but,  as  signs,  they  are  above  price.  For 
it  is  an  assured  truth  that,  whenever  the  faculties  of  men 
are  at  their  fUlness,  they  mxtat  express  themselves  by  art; 
And  to  say  that  a  state  is  without  such  expression,  is  to 

*  Hern;  Dandoto :  the  kliu  of  Bohemia  at  Cr^  ia  veiy  gnnd,  too, 
and  in  the  iuue,  hit  knighthood  ia,  to  us,  tnoK  memorable.^    [1873.] 

>■  [For  tba  "blind  old  Dandolo,"  im  atone*  qf  Ftntoe,  vol.  i.  (VoL  IX.  p.  20  n.}. 
It  WM  at  the  battle  of  Cr^y  that  the  Black  Pnnoe  gained  liii  spun  and  adopted 
from  tke  King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  &llen  fighting  &t  Fnnco,  toe  triple  iiawier 
OTwt  with  the  motto,  Ick  DIen,  borne  ever  aiace  by  our  Prince  of  Walw.] 
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say  that  it  is  sunk  firom  its  iproper  level  of  manly  nature. 
So  that,  when  I  teli  you  that  war  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  arts,  I  mean  also  that  it  is  the  fomidation  of  all  the 
hi^  virtues  and  faculties  of  men.' 

94.  It  is  very  strange  to  me  to  discover  this ;  and  very 
dreadAil— hut  I  saw  it  to  he  quite  an  undeniable  fact. 
The  common  notion  that  peace  and  the  virtues  of  civil 
life  flourished  together,  I  found  to  be  wholly  untenable.' 
Peace  and  the  vices  of  civil  life  only  flourish  t<^[ether.  We 
talk  of  peace  and  learning,  and  of  peace  and  plenty,  and 
of  peace  and  civilisation;  but  I  found  that  those  were  not 
the  words  which  the  Muse  of  History  coupled  together: 
that,  on  hex  lips,  the  words  were — peace,  and  sensuality — 
peace,  and  selfishness — ^peace,  and  death.  I  found,  in  brief^ 
that  all  great  nations  learned  their  truth  of  word,  and 
stiength  of  thou^t,  in  war;  that  they  were  nourished  in 
war,  and  wasted  by  peace;  taught  by  war,  and  deceived 
l^  peace;  trained  by  war,  and  betrayed  by  peace; — in  a 
word,  that  they  were  bom  in  war,  and  expired  in  peace. 

95.  Yet  now  note  carefully,  in  the  second  place,  it  b 
not  aU  war  of  which  this  can  be  said — nor  all  dragim's 
teeth,  which,  sown,  will  start  up  into  moL*  It  is  not 
the  rage  of  a  barbarian  wolf-flock,  as  under  Genseric  or 
Suwarrow;*  nor  the  habitual  restlessness  and  n^ine  of 
mountaineers,  as  on  the  old  borders  of  Scotland;  not  the 
occasional  struggle  of  a  stnxig  peaceftil  nation  for  its  life, 
as  in  the  wars  of  the  Swiss  with  Austria ;  nor  the  contest 
of  merely  ambitious  nations  for  extent  of  power,  as  in  the 
wars  of  France  under  Napoleon,  or  the  just  terminated 
war  in  America.*  None  of  these  forms  of  war  build  any- 
thing but  tombs.    But  the  creative,  <w  foundational,  war 

>  [Sm  ftbore,  i  U,  p.  434.1 

*  [Sm  below,  §  161,  p.  £15.] 

*  rFoT  snothnr  referaaM  to  t]i«  legend  of  Ckdmiu  •owing  tli«  dragon'*  teetk, 
■M  n«  ToTtoite  tf  u&gitta,  §  1?.] 

*  [For  llie  ioTuloiu  of  tne  Vuidali  under  Getuerlc  (409-477)  uid  other  leaden 
— "merelj  fbrme  of  Pnnltliment  and  Deatmotian" — aee  FItatvnt  ^  Sitglattd,  g  14 ; 
lor  Sniranaw,  VoL  XIII.  p.  512,  and  Fbn  CSBCwera,  Letter  77.] 

*  [For  Rmkin'i  riaw  of^the  American  OHl  War,  see  abore,  p.  26«  n.] 
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is  that  in  which  the  natural  restlessness  and  love  of  con- 
test^ among   men   are   disciplined,   by   consent,   into   modes 
(^beautiful — ^though  it  may  be  fatal — play:   in  which  the  \ 
natural  ambition  and  love  of  power  of  men  are  disciplined 
into  the  aggressive   conquest  of  surrounding  evU:    and   in    ' 
which  the  natural  instincts  of  self-defence  are  sanctified  by 
the  nobleness  of  the  institutions,  and  purity  of  the  house- 
holds which  they  are  appointed  to  defend.    To  such  war 
as  this  all  men  are  bom ;    in  such  war  as  this  any  man 
may  happily  die;   and  out  of  such  war  as  this  have  arisen    J 
throughout  the  extent  of  past  ages,  all  the  highest  sancti-    ' 
ties  and  virtues  of  hiunanity. 

I  shall  therefore  divide  the  war  of  which  I  would  speak 
to  you  into  three  heads.      War  for  exercise  or  play;    war  -^ 

for  dominion;  and,  war  for  defence.  //    j 

96.  (I.)  And  first,  of  war  for  exercise  or  play.  I  speak  ^ 
of  it  primarily  in  this  light,  because,  through  all  past 
history,  manly  war  has  been  more  an  exercise  than  any- 
thing else,  among  the  classes  who  cause  and  proclmm  it. 
It  is  not  a  game  to  the  conscript,  or  the  pressed  sailor; 
but  neither  of  these  are  the  causers  of  it.  To  the  gover- 
nor who  determines  that  war  shall  be,  and  to  the  youths 
who  voluntarily  adopt  it  as  their  profession,  it  has  always 
been  a  grand  pastime;  and  chiefiy  pursued  because  they 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  And  this  is  true  without  any 
exception.  No  king  whose  mind  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  devdopment  of  the  iimer  resources  of  his  kingdom,  or 
with  any  other  sufiicing  subject  of  thought,  ever  entered 
into  war  but  on  compulsion.  No  youth  who  was  earnestly 
busy  with  any  peaceful  subject  of  study,  or  set  on  any  ' 
serviceable  course  of  action,  ever  voluntarily  became  a 
soldier.  Occupy  him,  early  and  wisely,  in  agriculture  or 
business,  in  science  or  in  Hterature,  and  he  will  never  think 
of  war  otherwise  than  as  a  calamity.*    But  leave  him  idle ; 

*  A  wholeionie  calamity,  ofaserre;  not  to  be  ahruiik  from,  though  not 
to  be  provoked.  But  see  the  opening  of  the  notet  on  PninU,  I  l6l. 
[1878.] 
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and,  the  more  brave  and  active  and  capable  he  is  by 
nature,  the  more  he  will  thirst  for  some  appointed  field 
for  action ;  and  find,  in  the  passion  and  peril  of  battle, 
the  only  satisfying  fulfilment  of  his  unoccupied  being. 
And  from  the  earliest  incipient  civilization  until  now,  the 
population  of  the  earth  divides  itself,  when  you  look  at  it 
widely,  into  two  races ;  one  of  workers,  and  the  other  of 
players' — one  tilling  the  ground,  manufacturing,  buiMing, 
and  otherwise  providing  for  the  necessities  of  life;  the 
other  part  proudly  idle,  and  continually  therefore  needing 
recreation,  in  which  they  use  the  [ooductive  and  laborious 
orders  partly  as  their  cattle,  and  partly  as  their  puppets  or 
pieces  in  the  game  of  death. 

97.*  Now,  remember,  whatever  virtue  or  goodliness  there 
may  he  in  this  game  of  war,  rightly  played,  there  is  none 
when  you  thus  play  it  with  a  multitude  of  human  pawns. 

If  you,  the  gentlemen  of  this  or  any  other  kingdom, 
choose  to  make  your  pastime  of  contest,  do  so,  and  wel- 
come ;  but  set  not  up  these  unhappy  peasant-pieces  upon 
the  chequer  of  forest  and  field.*  If  the  wager  is  to  be  of 
death,  lay  it  on  your  own  heads,  not  thenrs.  A  goodly 
struggle  in  the  Olympic  dust,  though  it  be  the  dust  of  the 
grave,  the  gods  will  look  upon,  and  be  with  you  in;  but 
they  will  not  be  with  you,  if  you  sit  on  the  sides  of  the 
amphitheatre,  whose  steps  are  the  mountains  of  earth, 
whose  arena  its  valleys,  to  urge  your  peasant  million  into 
gladiatorial  war.  You  also,  you  tender  and  delicate  women, 
for  whom,  and  by  whose  command,  all  true  battle  has 
been,  and  must  ever  be ; '   you  would  perhaps  shrink  now, 

*  I  dislike  more  and  more  every  day  the  declamatory  forms  in  whidi 
what  I  most  desired  to  make  impressive  was  arranged  for  oral  delivery; 
but  these  two  paragraphs,  97,  and  pS,  sacrifice  no  accuracy  in  their  endeavour 
to  be  pompous,  aiul  are  among  the  most  importantly  tme  passages  I  have 
ever  written.     [1873.] 

'See  above,  §§  19  tq.  (p.  403).] 
'^"-      ■  ind  «'■■■  ■  " 


»rSee 
«  [Th( 


^        origiau  editions  read  "apon  the  green  fielded  board."] 
.Compare  Setame  and  Liliet,  §  92  (above,  pp.  140-141).] 
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though  you  need  Dot,  from  the  thought  of  sitting  aa  queens 
above  set  lists  where  the  jousting  game  might  be  mortal 
How  much  more,  then,  ought  you  to  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  sitting  above  a  theatre  pit  in  which  even  a 
few  condemned  slaves  were  slaying  each  other  only  for  your 
deUght  I  And  do  you  Jiot  shrink  £rom  the  fact  of  sitting 
above  a  theatre  pit,  where, — not  condemned  slaves, — but 
the  best  and  bravest  of  the  poor  sons  of  your  people,  slay 
each  other, — not  man  to  man, — as  the  coupled  gladiators; 
but  race  to  race,  in  duel  of  generations?  You  would  tell 
me,  perhaps,  that  you  do  not  sit  to  see  this ;  and  it  is, 
indeed,  true  that  the  women  of  Europe — those  who  have 
no  heart-interest  of  their  own  at  peril  in  the  contest — draw 
the  curtains  of  their  boxes,  and  muffle  the  openings ;  so  ; 
that  from  the  pit  of  the  circus  of  slaughter  there  may  i/ 
reach  them  only  at  intervals  a  half-heard  cry,  and  a  mur- 
mur as  of  the  wind's  sighing,  when  myriads  of  souls  ex- 
pire. They  shut  out  the  death-cries;  and  are  happy,  and 
talk  wittily  among  themselves.  That  is  the  utter  literal 
&ct,  of  what  our  ladies  do  in  their  pleasant  Uves. 

98.  Nay,  you  might  answer,  speaJduog  with  them — "We 
do  not  let  ^ese  wars  come  to  pass  for  our  play,  nor  by 
our  carelessness;  we  cannot  help  them.  How  can  any  finid 
quarrel  of  nations  be  settled  otherwise  than  by  war?" 

I  cannot  now  delay  to  tell  you  how  political  quarrels 
might  be  otherwise  settled.  But  grant  that  they  cannot. 
Grant  that  no  law  of  reason  can  be  understood  by  nations; 
no  law  of  justice  submitted  to  by  them;  and  that,  while 
questions  of  a  few  acres,  and  of  petty  cash,  can  be  deter- 
mined  by  tiuth  and  equity,  the  questions  which  are  to 
issue  in  the  perishing  or  saving  of  kingdoms  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  truth  of  the  sword,  and  the  equity  of 
the  rifle.*  Grant  this,  and  even  thai,  judge  if  it  will 
always  be  necessary  for  you  to  put  your  quarrel  into  the 
hearts  of  your  poor,  and  sign  your  treaties  with  peasants' 

>  [On  the  r«Ution«  of  national  to  individual  etbia,  compare  pp.  546-547  below^ 
and  ir«nmi  PuherU,  §  97  <VoL  XVII.  p.  218).] 
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blood.  You  would  be  ashamed  to  do  this  in  your  own 
private  position  and  power.  Why  should  you  not  be 
ashamed  also  to  do  it  in  public  place  and  powo*?  If  you 
quarrel  with  your  neighbour,  and  the  quurel  be  indeter- 
'  minable  by  law,  and  mortal,  you  and  he  do  not  send  your 
\  footmen  to  Battersea  fields  to  fight  it  out;  nor  do  you  set 
fire  to  his  tenants'  cottages,  nor  spoil  their  goods.  You 
fight  out  yoiu-  quarrel  yourselves,  and  at  your  own  dangra*, 
if  at  alL  And  you  do  not  think  it  materially  afiects  the 
arbitrament  that  one  of  you  has  a  larger  household  than 
the  other ;  so  that,  if  the  servants  or  tenants  were  brought 
into  tiie  field  with  their  masters,  the  issue  of  the  contest 
could  not  be  doubtful  ?  You  either  refuse  the  private  duel, 
or  you  practise  it  under  laws  of  honour,  not  of  physical 
force;  that  so  it  may  be,  in  a  manner,  justly  concluded. 
Now  the  just  or  unjust  conclusion  of  the  private  feud  is  of 
little  moment,  while  the  just  at  unjust  conclusion  of  the 
public  feud  is  of  eternal  moment :  and  yet,  in  this  public 
quarrd,  you  take  your  s^'vants'  sons  from  their  urns  to 
fig^t  for  it,  and  your  servants'  food  from  their  lips  to 
support  it;  and  the  black  seals  on  the  parchment  of  your 
treaties  of  peace  are  the  deserted  hearth,  and  the  fruitless 
field. 

99.  There  is  a  ghastly  ludicrousness  in  this,  as  there  is 
mostly  in  these  wide  and  universal  crimes.  Hear  the  state- 
ment of  the  very  fact  of  it  in  the  most  literal  words  of 
the  greatest  of  our  English  thinkers : — 

"What,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the 
net  purport  and  upshot  of  war?  To  my  own  knowledge, 
for  example,  there  dwell  and  toil,  in  the  British  village  of 
Dumdrudge,  usually  some  five  hundred  souls.  From  tiiese, 
by  certain  '  natural  enemies '  of  the  French  there  are 
successively  selected,  during  the  French  war,  say  thirty 
able-bodied  men :  Dumdrudge,  at  her  own  expense,  has 
suckled  and  niu*sed  them:  she  has,  not  without  difficult 
and  sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  mAuhood,  and  even  trained 
them  to   crafts,   so   that  one    can    weave,   another    build, 
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anothra  hammer,  and  the  weakest  can  stand  under  thirty 
stone  aroirdupois.  Nerertheless,  amid  mudi  weeping  and 
swearing*  they  are  selected ;  all  dressed  in  red ;  and  shipped 
away,  at  the  public  charges,  some  two  thousand  miles,  or 
s^  only  to  the  south  of  Spain;  and  fed  there  till  wanted. 

"  And  now  to  that  same  spot  in  the  south  of  Spain  are 
thirty  similar  French  artisans,  from  a  French  Dumdrudge, 
in  like  manner  wending ;  till  at  leaigth,  after  infinite  effort, 
the  two  parties  come  into  actual  juxtaposition ;  and  Thirty 
stands  fronting  Thirty,  each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

"  Strai^tway  the  word  '  Fire  I '  is  given,  and  they  blow 
the  souls  out  of  one  another ;  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk 
useful  craftsmen,  the  world  has  sixty  dead  f»rcases,  which 
it  must  buiy,  and  anon  shed  tears  for.  Had  these  men 
any  quarrel  ?  Busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the  smallest  1  They 
lived  &r  enough  apart;  were  the  entirest  strangers;  nay, 
in  so  wide  a  Universe,  there  was  even,  unconsciously,  by 
Commerce,  some  mutual  helpfulness  between  thon.  How 
then?  Simpleton!  their  Governors  had  fallen  out;  and 
instead  of  footing  one  another,  had  the  cunning  to  make 
these  poco*  blockheads  shoot." — Sartor  Resartus? 

100.  Positively,  then,  gentlemen,  the  game  of  battle 
must  not,  and  shall  not,  ultimately  be  played  this  way. 
But  should  it  be  played  any  way?  Should  it,  if  not  by 
your  servants,  be  practised  by  yourselves  ?  I  think,  yes. 
Both  history  and  human  instinct  seem  alike  to  say,  yes. 
All  healthy  men  like  fighting,  and  like  the  sense  of  danger ; 
all  brave  women  like  to  hear  of  their  fighting,  and  of  &eir 
fiuang  danger.  This  is  a  fixed  instinct  in  the  fine  race  of 
them;  and  I  cannot  help  foncying  that  fair  fight  is  the 
best  play  for  them ;  and  that  a  tournament  was  a  better 
game  than  a  steeplechase.  The  time  may  perhaps  come,  in 
France,  as  well  as  hare,  for  universal  hurdle-races  and 
cricketing:  but  I  do  not  think  universal  cricket  will  bring 
out  the  best  qualities  o£  the  nobles  of  either   country.     I 

>  [Book  ii.  ch.  Tiii.] 
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use,  in  such  question,  the  test  which  I  have  adopted,  of  the 
connection  of  war  with  other  arts ;  and  I  r^ect  how,  as  a 
sculptor,  I  should  feel,  if  I  were  a^ed  to  design  a  monu- 
ment for  a  dead  knight,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a 
carving  of  a  bat  at  one  end,  and  a  ball  at  the  other.  It 
may  be  the  remains  in  me  only  of  savage  Gothic  pre- 
judice; but  I  had  T&ihex  carve  it  with  a  shield  at  one  end, 
uid  a  sword  at  the  othw.  And  this,  observe,  with  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  any  story  of  duty  done,  or  cause 
defended.  Assume  the  knight  merely  to  have  riddoi  out 
occasionally  to  fight  his  neighbour  for  exercise ;  assume  him 
ev^i  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  to  have  gained  his  bread,  and 
filled  his  purse,  at  the  sword's  point.  Still,  I  feel  as  if 
it  were,  somehow,  grander  and  worthier  in  him  to  have 
made  his  bread  by  sword  play  than  any  other  play ;  I  had 
rather  he  had  made  it  by  thrusting  than  by  batting; — muck 
rather  than  by  betting.*  Much  rather  t^at  he  should  lide 
war  horses,  than  badt  race  horses ;  and — I  say  it  sternly  and 
deliberately — much  rather  woiild  I  have  him  slay  his  nragfa- 
bour  than  cheat  him. 

101.  But  remember,  so  far  as  this  may  be  Irue,  the 
game  of  war  is  only  that  in  which  the  JkiU  personal  power 
of  the  human  creature  is  brought  out  in  management  of 
its  weapons.     And  this  for  three  reasons: — 

First,  the  gicat  justification  of  this  game  is  fiiat  it  touly, 
when  well  played,  determines  who  is  the  best  man; — ^who  is 
the  highest  bred,  the  most  self-denying,  the  most  fearless, 
the  coolest  of  nerve,  the  swiftest  of  eye  and  hand.  You 
cannot  test  these  qualities  wholly,  unless  there  is  a  clear 
possibility  of  the  struggle's  ending  in  death.  It  is  only  in 
the  fronting  of  that  condition  that  the  ftill  trial  of  the 
man,  soul  and  body,  comes  out.  You  may  go  to  your 
game  of  wickets,  or  of  hurdles,  or  of  cards,  and  any  knavery 
that  is  in  you  may  stay  unchallenged  all  the  while.  But  if 
the  play  may  be  ended  at  any  moment  by  a  lance-thrust,  a 

1  [S«e  Abora,  g  26  (pp.  40«-107).l 
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man  will  probably  make  up  his  accounts  a  little  before  he 
enters  it.  Whatever  is  rotten  and  evil  in  him  will  weaken 
his  hand  more  in  holding  a  sword-hilt  than  in  balancing  a 
billiard-cue ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  habit  of  living  lightly 
hearted,  in  daily  presence  of  death,  always  has  had,  and 
must  have,  power  both  in  the  making  and  testing  of  honest 
men.  But  for  the  final  testing,  observe,  you  must  make 
the  issue  of  battle  strictly  dependent  on  fineness  of  frame, 
and  firmness  of  hand.  You  must  not  make  it  the  question, 
which  of  tiie  combatants  has  the  longest  gun,  or  which  has 
got  behind  the  biggest  tree,  or  which  has  the  wind  in  his 
face,  or  which  has  gunpowder  made  by  the  best  chemists, 
or  iron  smelted  with  the  best  coal,  or  the  angriest  mob  at 
his  back.  Decide  your  battle,  whether  of  nations  or  in- 
dividuals, on  those  terms; — and  you  have  only  multiplied 
confusion,  and  added  slaughter  to  iniquity.  But  decide 
your  battle  by  pure  trial  which  has  the  strongest  arm,  and 
steadiest  heart, — and  you  have  gone  fiur  to  decide  a  great 
many  matters  besides,  and  to  decide  them  ri^tly.* 

102.  And  the  other  reasons  for  this  mode  of  decision  of 
cause,  are  the  diminution  both  of  the  material  destnictive- 
ness,  or  oost,  and  of  the  physical  distress  of  war.  For  you 
must  not  think  that  in  speaking  to  you  in  this  (as  you 
may  imagine)  fantastic  praise  of  battle,  I  have  overlooked 
the  conditions  weighing  against  me.  I  pray  all  of  you, 
who  have  not  read,  to  read  with  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion Mr.  Helps'  two  essays,  on  War,  and  Government,  in  y/ 
the  first  volimie  of  the  last  series  of  FrieTuh  in  Council^ 
Everything  that  can  be  urged  against  war  is  there  simply, 
exhaustivdy,  and  most  graphically  stated.      And  all,  there 

*  Compwe  For$  CUmgera,  Letter  XIV.  p.  9.  [1873:  p.  9  in  the  flnt 
8vo  etlititm.] 

1  [FublUhed  in  I6«0;  Me  uother  reference  to  the  Mcond  aeriec  in  Vol  XVII. 
p.  78  n.  And  for  Rtukin's  edmirBUon  of  "tliat  moat  thoughtful  writer,"  aee 
Vol  VIL  p.  372  n.,  end  Vol.  XV.  p.  227  ».] 
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ui^ed,  is  true.  But  thd^^two  great  counts  of  evil  alleged 
against  war  by  that  most  thoughtful  writer,  ^Hdnr  oiily 
against  modern  war.  If  you  have  to  take  away  masses  of 
men  &om  all  industrial  employment, — to  feed  them  by 
the  labour  of  others, — to  provide  them  with  destructive 
machines,  varied  daily  in  national  rivalship  of  inventive 
cost ;  if  you  have  to  ravage  the  country  which  you  attack, 
— ^to  destroy,  for  a  score  of  future  years,  its  roads,  its  woods, 
its  cities  and  its  harbours ; — and  if,  finally,  having  brought 
masses  of  men,  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  face  to 
&ce,  you  tear  those  masses  to  pieces  with  jagged  shot,  and 
leave  the  living  creatures,  coimtlessly  beyond  all  help  of 
sui^^ery,  to  starve  and  parch,  through  days  of  torture,  down 
into  dots  of  clay — what  book  of  accounts  shall  record  the 
cost  of  your  work ; — What  book  of  judgment  sentence  the 
guilt  of  it  ? 

108.  That,  I  say,  is  modem  war, — scientific  war, — chemi- 
cal and  mechanic  war, — ^how  much  worse  than  the  savage's 
poisoned  arrow!  And  yet  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that 
any  other  war  than  this  is  impossible  now.  It  may  be  so ; 
the  progress  of  science  cannot,  porhaps,  be  otherwise  regis- 
tered than  by  new  &cilities  of  destruction ;  and  the  brotherly 
love  of  our  enlarging  Christianity  be  only  proved  by  multi- 
plication of  murder.  Yet  hear,  for  a  moment,  what  war 
was,  in  Pagan  and  ignorant  days; — what  war  might  yet 
be,  if  we  could  extinguish  our  science  in  darkness,  and  join 
the  heathen's  practice  to  the  Christian's  creed.  I  read  you 
this  firom  a  book  which  probably  most  ctf  you  know  well, 
and  all  ought  to  know — MtiUer's  Dorians;* — but  I  have 

»  Vol.  iL  Chap.  IS,  g  9.     [187S.]1 

'  [TV  BittOTv  and  AntiauiHei  iff  the  Doric  Sace,  bv  C.  O.  MQller,  truisUted  from 
the  German  if  Henrj  TnAiell  and  G«arge  Comevall  Lewia  :  Oxford,  1890,  2  vole. 
Riuldii  givei  Another  quotation  from  the  book  in  For*  Ciamgera,  Letter  82.  The 
MWBMs  here  quoted  *re  in  book  iiL  ch.  xii.-§§  9, 10.  Dota  are  now  inMrtod  where 
RDBldn  hai  omitted  passagMi  and  the  pawage  "The  condnct  .  .  .  ill-omeo«d" — 
hitherto  placed  (probably  by  s  eopyiat^i  error)  at  the  end  of  the  qnotatioD — ie  interted 
in  its  proper  place.] 
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put  the  points  I  wish  you  to  remember  in  closer  connec- 
tion than  in  his  text 

104.  "The  chief  characteristic  of  the  warriors  of  Sparta 
was  great  composure  and  a  subdued  strength ;  the  violence 
(XiArra)  of  Aristodemus  and  Isadas  being  considered  as  de- 
so'ving  rather  of  blame  than  praise;  and  these  qualities  in 
general  distinguished  the  Greeks  &om  the  northern  Bar- 
barians, whose  boldness  always  consisted  in  noise  and  tumult. 
The  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  battle  denotes  a  high  and 
noble  disposition,  which  rejected  all  the  extremes  of  brutal 
rage.  The  pursuit  of  the  enrany  ceased  when  the  victory 
was  completed;  and  after  the  signal  for  retreat  had  been 
givoi,  all  hostilities  ceased.  The  spoiling  of  arms,  at  least 
dining  the  battle,  was  also  interdicted;  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  slain  enemies  to  the  gods,  as,  in  general, 
all  rejoicings  for  victory,  were  considered  as  ill-omened.  .  .  . 
For  the  same  reason  the  Spartans  sacrificed  to  the  Muses 
before  an  action;  these  goddesses  being  expected  to  pro- 
duce regularity  and  order  in  battle ;  as  they  sacrificed  on  the 
same  ocamon  in  Crete  to  the  god  of  love,  as  the  confirmer  of 
mutual  esteem  and  shame.  .  .  .  Evety  man  put  on  a  crown, 
when  the  band  of  flute-players  gave  the  signal  for  attack; 
all  the  shields  of  the  line  glittered  with  their  high  polish, 
and  mingled  their  splendour  with  the  dark  red  of  the  purple 
mantles,  which  were  meant  both  to  adorn  the  combatant, 
and  to  conceal  the  blood  of  the  wounded;  to  fall  well  and 
decorously  being  an  incentive  the  more  to  the  most  heroic 
valour." 

105.  Such  was  the  war  of  the  greatest  soldiers  who 
prayed  to  heathen  gods.  What  Christian  war  is,  preached 
by  Christian  ministers,  let  any  one  tell  you,  who  saw  the 
sacred  crowning,  and  heard  the  sacred  flute-playing,  and  was 
inspired  and  sanctified  by  the  divinely-measured  and  musical 
language,  of  any  North  American  regiment  preparing  for 
its  charge.  And  what  is  the  relative  cost  of  life  in  pagan 
and  Christian  wars,  let  this  one  fact  tell  you ; — the  Spartans 
won  the  decisive  battle  of  Corinth  with  the  loss  of  eight 
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men;*  the  victcn^  at  indecisive  Gettysbuig  confess  to  the 
loss  of  80,000. 

106.  (II.)  I  pass  now  to  our  second  order  of  war,  the 
commonest  among  men,  that  undertaken  in  desire  of  d<Hni- 
nion.  And  let  me  ask  you  to  think  for  a  few  moments 
what  the  real  meaning  of  this  desire  of  dominion  is — ^fiist 
in  the  minds  of  kings — ^then  in  that  of  nations. 

Now,  mind  you  this  first, — that  I  speak  either  about 
kings,  or  masses  of  men,  with  a  fixed  conviction  tiiat  human 
nature  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing;  not  a  fouT  nor  a 
base  thing.  All  the  sin  of  men  I  esteem  as  their  disease, 
I  not  their  nature;  as  a, folly  which  may  be  prevented,  not  a 
necessity  which  must  be  accepted.  And  my  wonder,  even 
when  things  are  at  their  woi^,  is  always  at  the  hdght 
which  this  human  nature  can  attain.  Thinking  it  high,  I 
find  it  always  a  higher  thing  than  I  thought  it;  while 
those  who  think  it  low,  find  it,  and  will  find  it,  always, 
lower  than  they  thought  it:  the  fact  being,  that  it  is  in- 
finite, and  capable  of  infinite  height  and  infinite  &11;  but 
the  nature  of  it — and  here  is  the  faith  which  I  would  have 
you  hold  with  me — the  Ttature.  of  it  is  in  the  nobleness,  not 
in  the  catastrophe. 

107.  Take  ~  the  faith  in  its  utmost  terms.  When  the 
captain  of  the  London  shook  hands  with  his  mate,  saying, 
"God  speed  you  I  I  will  go  down  with  my  passengers,"* 
that  I  beheve  to  be  "human  nature."  He  does  not  do  it 
from  any  religious  motive, — ^firom  any  hope  of  reward,  or 
any  fear  of  punishment;  he  does  it  because  he  is  a  man. 

1  [In  Jaly  394  &a :  bm  Grate,  4tb  ad.,  rol.  vil.  p.  471,  who  ramarks,  howarH', 
tlwt  the  victory  mi  "not  snifici«ntly  decisive  to  letd  to  important  reanltt."  Hie 
Laced smoniacs  cLumed  to  have  lost  only  eisbt  men  ;  accoraing  to  Diodoma  (st. 
83)  their  loM  waa  1100.  At  G«ttyabut|r  (July  1,  1863)  the  total  lo«i  in  Ulled, 
noanded,  or  uptured  is  put  at  48,000  men.] 

*  [I^or  another  reference  to  the  fbundering  of  the  London,  on  Januarr  11,  IMS, 
see  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  69-70  n.  As  this  lecture  was  delivered  in  1865,  the  preMot 
pusa^  must  liave  been  inserted  by  Rnskin  on  reviung  the  lecture  for  publication. 
Captain  J.  B.  Martin  waa  in  command  of  the  veaaal ;  it  waa  boiuid  from  London 
to  Melboame,  and  fbondered  off  Falmouth.  The  captain's  words  were  reportad  in 
the  TXmer  of  Jannarv  18.  Rusldo  lost  a  relation  (John  Richardson,  son  of  bis 
Croydon  aunt:  see  Pnaterila,  I.  ch.  «)  in  this  wreelc  (aee  AnU$v  PetUeMei,  §  20B}.] 
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But  when  a  mother,  living  among  the  fiur  fields  of  merry 
England,  gives  her  two-year-old  child  to  be  suffocated  under 
a  mattress  in  her  inner  room,  while  the  said  mother  waits 
and  talks  outside:  that  I  believe  to  be  not  human  nature. 
You  have  the  two  extremes  thae,  shortly.  And  you,  men, 
and  mothos,  who  are  here  face  to  face  with  me  to-night, 
I  call  upon  you  to  say  which  of  these  is  human,  and  which 
inhuman, — which  "natural"  and  which  "  unnatural."  Choose 
your  creed  at  once,  I  beseech  you : — choose  it  with  unshaken 
choice,^-chbose  it  for  ever.  Will  you  take,  for  foundation 
of  act  and  hope,  the  faith  that  this  man  was  such  as  God 
made  him,  or  that  this  woman  was  such  as  God  made  her  ? 
Which  of  them  has  failed  from  their  nature, — ^from  thdr 
present,  possible,  actual  nature ; — not  their  nature  of  long 
ago,  but  their  nature  of  now?  Which  has  betrayed  it — 
falsified  it?  Did  the  guardian  who  died  in  his  trust  die 
inhumanly,  and  as  a  fool;  and  did  the  murderess  of  her 
child  fulfil  the  law  of  her  being  ?  Choose,  I  say ;  infinitude 
of  choices  hang  upon  this.  You  have  had  f^se  prophets 
among  you, — ^for  centuries  you  have  had  them, — solemnly 
warned  against  them  though  you  were;  false  prophets,  who 
have  told  you  that  all  men  are  nothing  but  fiends  or 
wolves,  hdf  beast,  half  deviL  Believe  that,  and  indeed 
you  may  sink  to  that.  But  refuse  that,  and  hare  faith 
that  God  "made  you  upri^t,'"  thou^  you  have  sought 
out  many  inventions;  so,  you  will  strive  daily  to  become 
more  what  your  Maker  meant  and  means  you  to  be,  and 
dfuly  gives  you  also  the  power  to  be, — and  you  will  ding 
more  and  more  to  the  nobleness  and  virtue  that  is  in  you, 
saying,  "My  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let 
it  go."* 

108.  I  have  put  this  to  you  as  a  choice,  as  if  you 
might  hold  either  of  these  creeds  you  liked  best.  But 
there  is  in  rcaUty  no  choice  for  you;  the  £ftcts  being  quite 
easily  ascertainable.     You  have  no  bu^ess  to  tMiJe  about 

>  [EedcnutM  vii.  2ft] 
*  [Job  xxrii.  6.] 
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this  matter,  or  to  choose  in  it.  The  broad  £Etct  is,  that 
a  human  creature  of  the  highest  race,  and  most  perfect  as 
a  human  thing,  is  invariably  both  kind  and  true ;  and  that 
as  you  lower  the  race,  you  get  cruelty  and  falseness  as 
you  get  deformity:  and  this  so  steadily  and  assuredly,  that 
the  two  great  words  which,  in  their  first  use,  meant  only 
perfection  of  race,  have  come,  by  consequence  of  the  in- 
variable connection  of  virtue  with  the  fine  human  nature, 
both  to  signify  benevolence  of  disposition.  The  word  "  gea- 
erous,"  and  the  word  "g^itle,"  both,  in  their  origin,  meant 
only  "of  pure  race,"  ■  but  because  charity  and  tendomess 
are  inseparable  &om  this  purity  of  blood,  the  words  which 
once  stood  only  tor  pride,  now  stand  as  synonyms  for 
virtue. 

109.  Now,  this  being  the  true  power  of  our  inherent 
humanity,  and  seeing  that  all  the  aim  of  education  should 
be  to  develop  this;* — and  seeing  also  what  miagnificent 
self-sacrifice  the  higher  classes  of  men  are  capable  of,  for 
any  cause  that  they  understand  or  feel, — it  is  wholly  in- 
conceivable to  me  how  well-educated  princes,  who  ou^t 
to  be  of  all  gentlemen  the  gentlest,  and  of  all  nobles  the 
most  generous,  and  whose  title  of  royalty  means  only  their 
ftmction  of  doing  every  man  "right"'— ^ow  these,  I  say, 
throughout  history,  should  so  rarely  pronounce  themselves 
on  the  side  of  tiie  poor,  and  of  justice,  but  continually 
maintain  themselves  and  their  own  interests  l^  oppressdcm 
of  the  poor,  and  l^  wresting  of  justice;  and  how  this 
should  be  accepted  as  so  natural,  that  the  word  loyalty, 
which  means  faithfulness  to  law,  is  used  as  if  it  were  only 
the  duty  of  a  people  to  be  loyal  to  their  king,  and  not  the 
duty  of  a  king  to  be  infinitely  more  loyal  to  his  people. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  a  captain  will  die  with  his 
pass^igers,  and  lean  over  the  gunwale  to  give  the  parting 

1  [Od  thia  lubjMt  compus  Xodtm  PaMen,  voL  v.  (Vol  VIL  pt.ix.Gli.TiL 

>  TSm  Vol.  XVn.  p.  xcviiL] 

'  [Compare  Mama  Pukent,  §  113  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  239).] 
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boat  its  course;  but  that  a  king  will  not  usually  die  with, 
much  less  for,  his  passengers — ^thinks  it  rather  incumbent 
on  his  passengers,  in  any  number,  to  die  for  him? 

110.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  oi  the  wonder  of  this.  The 
sea  captain,  not  captain  l^  divine  right,  but  only  by  com- 
pany's appointment ; — not  a  man  of  royal  descend  but  only 
a  plebeian  who  can  steer; — not  with  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  him,  but  with  feeble  chance,  depending  on  one  poor 
boat,  of  his  name  being  ever  heard  above  the  wash  of  the 
fatal  waves;  not  with  the  cause  of  a  nation  resting  on  his 
act,  but  helpless  to  save  so  much  as  a  child  from  among 
the  lost  crowd  with  whom  he  resolves  to  be  lost, — ^yet  goes 
down  quietly  to  his  grave,  rather  than  break  his  faith  to 
these  few  emigrants.  But  your  captain  by  divine  right, — 
your  captain  witJi  the  hues  of  a  hundred  shields  of  kings 
upon  his  breast,— your  captain  whose  every  deed,  brave  or 
base,  will  be  illuminated  or  Immded  for  ever  before  un- 
escapable  eyes  of  men, — your  captain  whose  every  thought 
and  act  are  beneficent,  or  fatal,  from  sunrising  to  setting, 
blessing  as  the  sunshine,  or  shadowing  as  the  night, — this 
detain,  as  you  find  him  in  history,  for  the  most  pert 
thinks  only  how  he  may  tax  bis  passengers,  and  sit  at  most 
ease  in  his  state  cabin  I 

111.  For  observe,  if  there  had  been  indeed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  rulors  of  great  multitudes  of  men.  any  such  ccmeep- 
tidn  of  work  for  the  good  of  those  under  dieir  command, 
as  there  is  in  the  good  and  thoiigbtful  masters  of  any  small 
company  of  men,  not  only  wars  for  the  sake  of  mere  in- 
crease of  power  could  never  take  place,  but  our  idea  of 
power  itself  would  be  entirely  altered.  Do  you  suppose 
^at  to  think  and  act  even  for  a  million  of  men,  to  hear 
their  complaints,  watch  their  weaknesses,  restrain  their  vices, 
make  laws  for  them,  lead  Uiem,  day  by  day,  to  purer  life, 
is  not  enough  for  one  man's  work  ?  If  any  of  us  were 
absolute  lord  only  of  a  district  of  a  hundred  miles  square 
and  were  resolved  on  doing  our  utmost  for  It;  making  it 
feed  as  large  a  number  of  people  as  possible ;  making  every 
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clod  pToductive,  and  every  rock  defensive,  and  every  human 
being  happy;  should  we  not  have  enough  on  our  hands, 
think  you? 

112.  But  if  the  ruler  has  any  other  aim  than  this;  i^ 
cu^less  of  the  result  of  his  interference,  he  desires  only  the 
authority  to  interfere ;  and,  r^ardless  of  what  is  iU-done  ca 
well-done,  cares  only  that  it  shall  be  done  at  his  bidding; 
— ^if  he  would  rather  do  two  hundred  miles'  space  of  mis- 
chief, than  one  hundred  miles'  space  of  good,  of  course  be 
will  try  to  add  to  his  territory ;  and  to  add  illimitably. 
But  does  he  add  to  his  power?  Do  you  call  it  power  in 
a  child,  if  he  is  allowed  to  play  with  the  irtiee^  and  bands 
of  some  vast  oigine,  pleased  with  their  murmur  and  whirl, 
till  his  unwise  touch,  wandering  where  it  ought  not,  scatters 
beam  and  wheel  into  ruin?  Yet  what  machine  is  so  vast, 
so  incognizable,  as  the  working  of  the  mind  of  a  nation; 
what  child's  touch  so  wanton,  as  the  word  of  a  sel£sh 
king?  And  yet,  how  long  have  we  allowed  the  historian 
to  speak  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity  a  man  causes,  as  a 
just  ground  for  his  pride;  and  to  extol  him  as  the  greatest 
prince,  who  is  only  the  centre  of  the  widest  error.  Follow 
out  this  thought  by  yourselves ;  and  you  will  find  that  all 
power,  properly  so  called,  is  wise  and  benevolent.  There 
may  be  capacity  in  a  drifting  fire-ship  to  destroy  a  fleet; 
there  may  be  venom  enough  in  a  dead  body  to  infect  a 
nation: — but  which  of  you,  the  most  ambitious,  would 
desire  a  drifting  kinghood,  robed  in  consuming  fire,  or  a 
poison-dipped  sceptre  whose  touch  was  mortal?  There  is 
no  true  potency,  remember,  but  that  of  help ;  '■  nor  true 
ambition,  but  ambition  to  save. 

118.  And  then,  observe  fiuther,  this  true__pp5E^^_U»e 
jower  of  saving,  depends  neither  on  multitude  of  men,  nor 
on  extent  of  territory.  We  are  continually  assuming  that 
nations  become  strong  according  to  their  mmibers.  They 
indeed  become  so,  if  those  numbers  can  be  made  of  one 

*■  [Compare  Mod«m  Painttn,  toI.  v.  pt  via.  ch.  L  ("The  I*w  of  Help")  VoUVIL 
pp.  203-216 :  the  pMMg«  ii  dtod  mhon,  in  EMet  ^  th*  DuM,  p.  3S0.J 
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mind;  but  how  are  you  sure  you  can  stay  them  in  one 
mind,  and  keep  them  from  having  north  and  south  minds  ?  * 
Grant  them  unanimous,  how  know  you  th^  will  be  vox- 
animous  in  right?  If  they  are  unanimous  in  wrong,  the 
more  they  are,  essentially  the  weaker  they  are.'  Or,  sup- 
pose that  th^  can  neiliier  be  of  one  mind,  nor  of  two 
minds,  but  can  only  be  of  no  mind?  Suppose  they  are  a 
mere  helpless  mob;  tottering  into  precipitant  catastrophe, 
like  a  waggon-load  of  stones  when  the  wheel  comes  off. 
Dangerous  enough  for  their  neighbours,  certainly,  but  not 
"  powerfiiL" 

114.  Neither  does  strength  depend  on  extent  of  territory, 
any  more  than  upon  number  of  population.  Take  up  yoiu- 
maps  when  you  go  home  this  evening, — put  the  cluster  of 
British  Isles  beside  the  mass  of  Soutib  America ;  and  then 
consider  whether  any  race  of  men  need  care  how  much 
ground  they  stand  upon.  The  strength  is  in  the  men,  and 
in  their  unity  Mid  virtue,  not  in  their  standing  room :  a  ' 
little  group  of  wise  hearts  is  better  than  a  wilderness  full 
of  fools ;  and  only  that  nation  gains  true  territory,  which 
gains  itself. 

115.  And  now  for  the  brief  practical  outcome  of  all 
this.  Remember,  no  government  is  ultimately  strong,  but 
in  proportion  to  its  kindness  and  justice ;  and  that  a  nation 
does  not  strengthen,  by  merely  multiplying  and  diffusing 
itself.  We  have  not  strengthoied  as  yet,  by  multipljring 
into  Am^ca.  Nay,  even  when  it  hi^  not  to  encounter 
the  separating  conditions  of  emigration,  a  nation  need  not 
boast  itself  of  multiplying  on  its  own  ground,  if  it  multi- 
plies only  as  flies  or  locusts  do,  with  the  god  of  flies  for 
its  god.  It  multiplies  its  strength  only  by  increasing  as  one 
great  family,  in  perfect  fellowship  and  brotherhood.     And 

1  [Ag&in  >  re(er«Dce  to  the  American  Civil  War.] 

*  [Compare  the  quotation  from  Emerson  in  Time  and  Tide,  §  143  (VoL  XVII. 
p.  433).  See  alio  the  letter  to  the  Daify  Tekgraph  of  October  7,  1870,  on  "The 
Franeo-Pnunan  War,"  in  which  Ruekin  quoted  gg  74,  102-103,  113-114  of  The 
Crotm  <^  Wild  OUve :  the  letter  (Artww  qf  the  Chaee,  1880,  rol.  iL  p.  34)  U  reprint«d 
in  •  Uter  volume  of  tliis  edition.] 
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lastly,  it  does  not  strengthen  itself  by  sdzing  domimcm  over 
races  whom  it_caQnpt  benefit  Austria  is  not  strengthened, 
but  weakened,  by  her  grasp  of  Lombatdy;  and  whatever 
apparent  increase  of  majesty  and  of  wealth  may  have  ac- 
crued to  us  ^m  the  possession  of  India,  whether  these 
prove  to  us  ultimately  power  or  weakness,  depends  wholfy 
on  the  degree  in  which  our  influence  on  the  native  race 
shall  be  benevolent  and  exalting.^ 

116.  But,  as  it  is  at  their  own  peril  that  any  race  ex- 
tends their  dominion  in  mere  desire  of  power,  so  it  is  at 
their  own  still  greater  peril  that  they  refuse  to  undertake 
aggressive  war,  according  to  their  force,  whenever  they  are 
assured  that  their  authority  would  be  helpful  and  protective: 
Nor  need  you  Usten  to  any  sophistical  objection  of  the  im- 
possibility of  knowing  T^en  a  people's  help  is  needed,  or 
when  not  Make  your  national  conscience  dean,  and  your 
national  eyes  will  soon  be  dear.  No  man  who  is  truly 
ready  to  take  part  in  a  noble  quarrel  will  ever  stand  lozig 
in  doubt  by  whom,  or  in  what  cause,  his  aid  is  needed.  I 
hold  it  my  duty  to  make  no  political  statement  of  any 
special  bearing  in  this  presence;  but  I  tell  you  broadly 
and  boldly,  that,  within  these  last  ten  years,  we  Engli^ 
have,  as  a  knightly  nation,  lost  our  spurs:  we  have  fought 
where  we  should  not  have  fought,  for  gain ;  and  we  have 
been  passive,  where  we  should  not  have  been  passive,  for 
fear.'  I  tell  you  that  the  prindple  of  non-interv^^igp,  as 
now  preached  among  us,  is  as  selfish  and  cruel  as  the 
worst  frenzy  of  conquest,  and  differs  fix>m  it  only  by  being, 
not  only  malignant,  but  dastardly. 

117.  (III.)  I  know,  however,  that  my  opinions  on  this 
subject  di£fer  too  widdy  from  those  ordinarily  hdd,  to  be 
any  farther  intruded  upon  you ;  and  therefore  I  pass  lastly  to 
examine  the  conditions  of  the  third  kind  of  noble  war ; — 
war  waged  simply  for  defence  of  the  country  in  which  we 

>  [On  the  quMtiani  inmlTed  in  Nctooiiofii  of  empire,  tee  tha  puaagn  nfrnti 
to  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  OTiL,  ud  alw  P^eaturu  i^  England,  §g  32,  80.] 
■  [On  tbii  mbjaet,  im  kbore^  Introduction,  pik  zxiL-xxtL] 
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were  bom,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  execution  <tf  her 
laws,  l^  iriicHUSoever  threatened  or  defied.  It  is  to  this 
duty  that  I  suppose  most  men  entering  the  army  consider 
themselves  in  reaUty  to  be  bound,  and  I  want  you  now  to 
reflect  what  the  laws  of  mere  defence  are;  and  what  the 
soldier's  duty,  as  now  imderstood,  or  supposed  to  be  under- 
stood. You  hare  solemnly  devoted  yourselves  to  be  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  for  the  guardianship  of  England.  I  want  you 
to  f^  what  this  vow  of  yours  indeed  means,  or  is  gradu- 
ally coming  to  mean. 

118.  You  take  it  upon  you,  first,  while  you  are  senti- 
mental schoollx^;  you  go  into  your  military  convent,  or 
barracks,  just  as  a  girl  goes  into  ha  convent  while  she  is 
a  sentimental  schoolgirl;  neither  of  you  then  know  what 
you  are  about,  though  both  the  good  soldiers  and  good 
nuns  make  the  best  of  it  afterwards.  You  don't  under- 
stand perhaps  why  I  call  you  "  sentimental "  schoolboys, 
when  you  go  into  the  army  ?  Because,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
the  love  of  adventure,  of  excitement,  of  fine  dress  and  of 
the  pride  of  fame,  all  which  are  sentimental  motives,  which 
chiefly  make  a  boy  like  going  into  the  Guards  better  than 
into  a  counting-house.'  You  fancy,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
a  sev^e  sense  of  duty  mixed  with  these  peacocl^  motives  ? 
And  in  the  best  of  you  there  is;  but  do  not  think  that 
it  is  inindpal.  If  you  cared  to  do  your  duty  to  your 
country  in  a  prosaic  and  unsentimental  way,  depend  upon 
it,  there  is  now  truer  duty  to  be  done  in  raising  harvests, 
than  in  burning  them ;  more  in  building  houses,  than  in 
shelling  them — more  in  winning  money  by  your  own  work, 
wherewith  to  help  men,  than  in  other  people's  work,  taxing 
for  money  wherewith  to  slay  mrai; — more  duty  flnally,  in 
honest  and  unselfish  living  than  in  honest  and  unselfish 
dying,  though  that  seems  to  your  boys'  eyes  the  bravest. 
So  £ur,  then,  as  for  your  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of 
your  families,  you  choose  brave  death  in  a  red  coat  before 

^  [ComiMre  Tutu  and  TUa,  §  131  (VoL  XVU.  p.  42ff  n.)>  wh«n  RuUn  refan 
to  g§  7fl,  118.  mud  122  hera.] 
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brave  life  in  a  black  one,  you  are  sentimental;  and  now 
see  what  this  passionate  tow  of  yotus  comes  to.  For  a 
little  while  you  ride,  and  you  hunt  tigers  or  savages,  yon 
shoot,  and  are  shot;  you  are  happy,  and  proud,  always,  and 
honoured  and  wept  li  you  die;  and  you  are  satisfied  with 
your  life,  and  with  the  end  of  it;  bdieving,  on  the  whole, 
that  good  rather  than  harm  of  it  comes  to  others,  and 
much  pleasure  to  you. 

119.  But  as  the  sense  of  duty  enters  into  your  forming 
minds,  the  vow  takes  another  aspect.    You  find  that  you 
'^  have  put  yourselves  into  the  hand  of  your  country  as  a 

weapon.  You  have  vowed  to  strike,  when  she  bids  you, 
and' ^6  stay  scabbarded  when  she  bids  you;  all  that  you 
need  answer  for  is,  that  you  fail  not  in  h^  gnup.  And 
there  is  goodness  in  this,  and  greatness,  if  you  can  trust 
the  hand  and  heart  of  the  Britomart^  who  has  braced  you 
to  her  side,  and  are  assured  that  when  she  leaves  you 
sheathed  in  darkness,  there  is  no  need  for  your  flash  to 
the  sun.  But  remember,  good  and  noble  as  tliis  state  may 
^  be,  it  is  a  state  of  slavery.     There  are  different  kinds  oi 

slaves  and  different  masters.  Some  slaves  are  scourged  to 
their  work  l^  whips,  others  are  scourged  to  it  l^  restless- 
ness or  ambition.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  whip  is; 
it  is  none  the  less  a  whip,  because  you  have  cut  thongs 
for  it  out  of  your  own  souls :  the  fact,  so  far,  of  slavery,  is 
in  being  driven  to  your  work  without  thought,  at  another's 
bidding.  Agfun,  some  slaves  are  bought  with  money,  and 
others  with  praise.  It  matters  not  what  the  purchase- 
money  is.  The  distinguishing  sign  of  slavery  is  to  have  a 
price,  and  be  bought  for  it.  Again,  it  matters  not  what 
kind  of  work  you  are  set  on ;  some  slaves  are  set  to  forced 
diggings*  others  to  forced  marches ;  some  dig  furrows,  others 
field-works,  and  others  graves.  Some  press  the  juice  of 
reeds,  and  some  the  juice  of  vines,  and  some  the  blood  of 
mean.     The   fact   of   the   captivity   is   the   same,    whatevo* 

1  [For  other  refemieM  to  BribnuBit,  wo  note  oa  Seume  and  UBm,  §  62  (abon. 
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work  we  are  set  iqwn,  though  the  fruits  of  the  toil  may 
be  different 

120.  But,  remember,  in  thus  vowing  ourselves  to  be 
the  slaves  of  any  master,  it  ought  to  be  some  subject  of 
forethought  with  us,  what  work  he  is  likely  to  put  us 
upon.'  You  may  think  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  soldier  is 
to  be  passiveTlhat  it  is  the  country  you  have  left  behind 
wEd~is~to 'command,  and  you  have  otdy  to  obey.  But  are 
you  axae  that  you  have  left  ail  your  coxmtry  behind,  or 
that  the  part  of  it  you  have  so  left  is  indeed  the  best  part 
of  it?  Suppose — and,  remember,  it  is  quite  conceivable — 
that  you  yourselves  are  indeed  the  best  part  of  Kngland ; 
that  you,  who  have  become  the  slaves,  ought  to  have  been 
the  masters ;  and  that  those  who  are  the  masters,  ought  to 
have  been  the  slaves !  If  it  is  a  noble  and  whole-hearted 
England,  whose  bidding  you  are  bound  to  do,  it  is  well; 
but  if  you  are  yourselves  the  best  of  her  heart,  and  the 
England  you  have  left  be  but  a.  half-hearted  England,  how 
say  you  <rf  your  obedience?  *^You  were  too  proud  to  be- 
come shop-keepers :  are  you  satisfied,  then,  to  become  the 
servants  of  shop-keepers?/  You  were  too  proud  to  become 
merchants  or  farmers  "yourselves :  will  you  have  merchants 
or  farmers,  then,  for  your  field-marshals  ?  You  had  no 
jpfts  of  special  grace  for  Exeter  Hall:  will  you  have  some 
gifted  person  thereat  for  your  commander-in-chief,  to  judge 
of  your  work,  and  reward  it?  You  imagine  yourselves  to 
be  the  army  of  England:  how,  if  you  should  find  your- 
selves at  last,  only  ^e  police  of  her  manufacturing  towns, 
and  the  beadles  of  her  Little  Bethels  ? 

121.  It  is  not  so  yet,  nor  will  be  so,  I  trust,  for  ever; 
but  what  I  want  you  to  see,  and  to  be  assured  of,  is,  that 
the  ideal  of  soldiership  is  not  mere  passive  obedience  and 
bmvery ;  that,  so  far  from  this,  no  country  is  in  a  healthy 
state  which  has  separated,  even  in  a  small  degree,  her  civil 
from  her  military  power.     All  states  of  the  world,  however 

*  [Compare  §  48  (abova,  p.  .^tS),  where  Rnddn  —jt  that  u  •oldlen  mast  troat 
Uteir  eapwia,  taey  «tb  "  bound  to  cnoow  none  but  thoee  whom  thej  eaa  bncL"] 
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gre»t,  fall  at  once  vrhea  they  use  mercenary  armies ;  and 
although  it  is  a  less  instant  form  of  error  (because  involving 
no  national  taint  of  cowardice),  it  is  yet  an  error  no  less 
ultimately  fatal — it  is  the  error  especially  of  modem  times, 
of  which  we  cannot  yet  know  all  the  calamitous  conse- 
quences,—-to  take  away  the  best  blood  and  strength  of  the 
nation,  all  the  soul-substance  of  it  that  is  brave,  and  care- 
less of  reward,  and  scornful  of  pain,  and  faithful  in  tmst; 
and  to  cast  that  into  steel,  and  make  a  mere  sword  of  it; 
taldng  away  its  voice  and  will;  but  to  keep  the  worst  part 
of  the  natirai — ^whatever  is  cowardly,  avaricious,  soisual, 
and  faithless — and  to  give  to  this  iJie  voice,  to  this  the 
authority,  to  this  the  chief  privilege,  where  there  is  least 
capacity  of  thought. 

122.  The  fulfilment  of  your  vow  for  the  defence  of 
F-nglfipd  wUl  by  no  means  consist  in  carrying  out  such  a 
system.    You  are  not  true  soldiers,  if  you  only  mean  to 

\  stand  at  a  shop-door,  to  protect  shop-boys  who  are  cheat- 
ing inside.    A  soldier's  tow  to  his  country^  is  that  he  will 

'  die  for  the  guardianship  of  her  domestic  virtue,  of  her 
righteous  laws,  and  of  her  any-way  challenged  or  endan- 
gered honour.  A  state  without  virtue,  without  laws,  and 
without  honour,  he  is  bound  not  to  defend;  nay,  bound 
to  redress  by  his  own  right  band  that  which  he  sees  to  be 
base  in  her. 

128.  So  sternly  is  this  the  law  of  Nature  and  U£e,  that 
a  nation  once  utterly  corrupt  can  only  be  redeemed  by  a 
military  despotism — never  l^  talking,  nor  by  its  free  ^orL 
And  the  health  of  any  state  consists  simply  in  this;  that 
in  it,  those  who  are  wisest  shall  also  be  strongest;  its 
rulers  should  be  also  its  soldiers ;  or,  rather,  by  force  of 
intellect  more  than  of  sword,  its  soldiers  also  its  rulers. 
Whatever  the  hold  which  the  aristocracy  of  England  has 
on  the  heart  of  England,  in  that  they  are  still  always  in 
front  of  her  battles,  this  hold  will  not  be  enough,  unless 

>  [Cmspan  Onto  Mt  latt,  §g  17.  81  (V<ri.  XVII.  pp.  3S,  30).] 
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they  are  also  id  front  of  ha  tbou^ts.  And  truly  her 
thoughts  need  good  captam's  leading  now,  if  ever  I  Do 
you  know  what,  by  th^  beautiful  division  of  labour  (her 
brave  men  fighting,  and  her  cowards  thinking),  she  has 
come  at  last  to  think?  Here  is  a  paper  in  my  hand,* 
a  good  one  too.  and  an  honest  one;  quite  r^resaitative 
of  the  best  conunon  public  thought  of  England  at  this 
moment ;  and  it  is  holding  forth  in  one  of  its  leaders 
upon  our  "social  welfere," — upon  our  "vivid  life" — upon 
the  "political  supremacy  of  Great  Britun."  And  irtiat  do 
you  ijiink  dl  these  are  owing  to  ?  To  what  our  Eng^h 
sires  have  done  for  us,  and  taught  us,  age  after  age?  No: 
not  to  that.  To  our  honesty  of  heart,  or  coolness  c^  head, 
or  steadiness  of  will?  No:  not  to  these.  To  our  thinkers, 
or  our  statesmen,  or  our  poets,  or  our  captains,  oi  our 
martyrs,  or  the  patient  labour  of  our  poor?  No:  not  to 
these ;  or  at  least  not  to  these  in  any  chief  measure.  Nay, 
says  the  journal,  "more  than  any  agency,  it  is  the  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  our  coal  which  have  made  us  what 
we  are."  If  it  be  so,  then  "  ashes  to  ashes  "  be  our  e^ntaph  I 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

*  I  do  oot  care  to  refer  to  the  journal  qnoted,  became  the  aitide 
wai  unworthy  of  ita  general  tone,  though  in  <Hder  to  enable  the  audience 
to  verify  the  quoted  aentenee,  I  left  the  nnmber  oontaialng  It  on  the 
table,  when  I  gave  thia  lecture.  But  a  aaving  of  Bann  lieUyr'i,'  quoted 
at  the  bea*d  of  a  leader  on  the  aane  lubject  in  the  Datfy  Td^rapk  of 
January  11,  1S66,  summarily  digeita  and  pretents  the  """^^ff"  fiuly  of 
modem  thought  In  thli  reapect.  " Clvilisatian,"  aajn  the  Baron,  "la  the 
economy  of  power,  and  Engliih  power  ii  coaL"  Not  altogether  ao^  my 
cbemicM  fdead.  CivibsaUou  U  the  making  of  civil  penons,  which  la  a 
kind  of  dlatlllation  of  which  alembica  are  Ineapable,  and  doei  not  at  all 
imply  the  turning  of  a  small  company  of  gentlemen  into  a  large  company 
of  ironmongers.*  And  English  power  (what  little  of  it  may  be  left)  it  1^ 
no  means  coal,  but,  indeed,  of  that  which,  "when  the  wlwle  world  tnms 
to  ooal.  then  chiefly  lives."* 

■  [Compara  Tbm  and  Tide,  %  131  (Vol.  XVIl.  p.  42S),  and  Fon  Oa^Afen, 
Letter  12,  wbwa  thia  saring  »  again  dted.] 

)  [Compara  SMom*  Md  UUat,  g  S3  (above,  p.  134).] 

■  [From  Owrga  Herbarfs  poam  on  ''  Vertna"  (No.  61  hi  2%«  Ttmflt):— 

"  Onaly  a  aireet  and  vertiiCDa  mmI, 
like  •eaton'd  timber,  never  gives ; 
But  Aottgh  the  whoU  wmrld  torn  to  eoal, 
Tlien  chiefly  lives."] 
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131.  Gr«ntlemen  of  England,  if  ,ever  you  would  have 
3rour  country  breathe  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  again,  and 
receive  again  a  soul  into  her  body,  instead  of  rotting  into 
a  carcase,  blown  up  in  the  belly  with  carbonic  acid  (and 
great  that  way),  you  must  think,  and  feel,  for  your  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  fight,  for  her:  you  must  teach  her  tHat  all 
the  toue  greatness  she  ever  had,  she  won  while  her  fields 
were  green  and  her  faces  ruddy ;  and  that  greatness  is 
still  possible  for  Englishmen,  even  though  the  ground  be 
not  hoUow  under  their  feet,  nor  the  sky  black  over  their 
heads.^ 

125.  And  bear  with  me,  you  soldier  youths, — who  are 
thus  in  all  ways  the  hope  of  your  country,  or  must  be, 
if  she  have  any  hope — if  I  urge  you  with  rude  earnestness 
to  remember  that  your  fitness  for  all  future  trust  depends 
upon  what  you  are  now.  No  good  soldier  in  his  old  age 
was  ever  careless  or  indolent  in  his  youth.  Many  a  giddy 
and  thoughtless  boy  has  become  a  good  bishop,  or  a  good 
lawyer,  or  a  good  merchant;  but  no  such  an  one  ever  be- 
came a  good  general.  I  challenge  you,  in  all  history,  to 
find  a  record  of  a  good  soldier  who  was  not  grave  and  ear- 
nest in  his  youth.  And,  in  general,  I  have  no  patience  with 
people  who  talk  of  "the  thoughtlessness  of  youth"  indul- 
gently. I  had  infinitely  rather  hear  of  thoughtless  old  age, 
and  the  indulgence  due  to  tiiat.  When  a  man  has  done 
his  work,  and  nothing  can  any  way  be  materially  altered 
in  his  fate,  let  him  forget  his  toil,  and  jest  with  his  &te, 
if  he  will ;  but  what  excuse  can  you  find  for  wilfulness 
of  thou^t,  at  the  very  time  i^en  every  crisis  of  future 
fortune  hangs  on  your  decisions  ?  A  youth  thoughtless  1 
when  all  the  happiness  of  his  home  for  ever  depends  on  the 
chances,  or  the  passions,  of  an  hour  I    A  youth  thoughtless  I 

*  [H««  the  original  edttioiu  havs  an  additional  paMU«  :- 
■'-   -•      "    •  ......    _^^  j£^^ 


tbe  iky  black  over  thtir  haada; — and  that,  wh«n  tlia  daj  mnM 
for  their  eountry  to  lay  b«r  hoDOOn  i:     ''      '    '    '  .■.>.- 

the  more  loftily  beoaaM  it  la  t 


from  it  i 


I   Ton,  Mlemnly,  that  tiie  day  ia  oominf  wben  the  aoldien  of  &ifrland  mast 
\   be  her  tutora ;  and  the  captaioa  of  ber  army,  eaptaina  alao  of  her  mind."] 
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when  the  career  of  all  his  days  depends  on  the  opportunity 
of  a  moment  I  A  youth  thoughtless!  when  his  every  act 
is  as  a  torch  to  "Uie  laid  train  of  future  conduct,  and 
every  imagination  a  fountain  of  life  or  death  1  Be  thou^t- 
less  in  <my  after  years,  rather  than  now — though,  indeed, 
there  is  only  one  place  where  a  man  may  he  nobly  thought- 
less,— his  death-bed.^  No  thinking  should  ever  be  left  to 
be  done  there. 

126.  Having,  then,  resolved  that  you  wUl  not  waste 
recklessly,  but  earnestly  use,  these  early  days  of  yours,  re- 
member that  all  the  duties  of  her  children  to  England 
may  be  summed  in  two  words — industry,  and  honour.  I 
say,  first,  industry,  for  it  is  in  this  that  soldier  youth  are 
especially  tempted  to  &iL  Yet,  surely,  there  is  no  reason, 
because  your  life  may  possibly  or  probably  be  shorter  than 
other  men's,  that  you  should  therefore  waste  more  reck- 
lessly the  portion  of  it  that  is  granted  you ;  neither  do  the 
duties  of  yoiir  profession,  which  require  you  to  keep  yom- 
bodies  strong,  in  any  wise  involve  the  keeping  of  your 
minds  weak.  So  £u-  from  that,  the  experience,  the  hard- 
ship, and  the  activity  of  a  soldier's  life  render  his  powers 
of  thought  more  accurate  than  those  of  other  men;  and 
whUe,  for  others,  all  knowledge  is  often  little  more  than  a 
means  of  amusement,  there  is  no  form  of  science  which 
a  soldier  may  not  at  some  time  or  other  find  bearing  on 
business  oi  life  and  death.  A  young  mathematician  may 
be  excused  fbr  languor  in  studying  curves  to  be  described 
only  with  a  pencil;  but  not  in  tracing  those  which  are  to 
be  described  with  a  rocket.  Your  knowledge  of  a  whole- 
some herb  may  involve  the  feeding  of  an  army ;  and 
acquaintance  with  an  obscure  point  of  geography,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  campaign.  Never  waste  an  instant's  time,  there- 
fore: the  sin  of  idleness  is  a  thousand-fold  greater  in  you 
than  in  other  youths ;  for  the  fates  of  those  who  will  one 

■  [Mr.  Wedderlrara  once  qootod  to  Raskin  Hood'i  dmtli-bed  iok«  to  hit  wifit, 
"iij  dMir,  I  fear  you'll  lo«e  yonr  IWoly-hood " ;  Riukin  Mid,  "How  btautiful,  to 
be  «Ue  to  jeit  calmly  on  yout  dMth-b«d."] 
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day  be  under  your  command  hang  upcm  your  knoirledge; 
lost  moments  now  will  be  lost  lives  then,  and  every  instant 
which  you  carelessly  take  for  play,  you  buy  with  blood. 

127.  But  there  is  one  way  of  wasting  time,  of  all    ihe 
vilest,  because  it  wastes,   not  time  only,   but  the  interest 
and    energy  of   your    minds.      Of   all    the    ungentlemanly 
habits  into  which  you  can  fall,  the  vilest  is  betting,  or  in- 
teresting  yourselves  in  the  issues   of  betting.'     It   unites 
nearly  every  condition  of  folly  and  vice ;  you   concoilxate 
your  interest  upon  a  matter  of  chance,  instead  of  upcMi  a 
subject  of  true  knowledge;  and  you   back  opinions  which 
you  have  no  groimds  for  forming,  merely  because  they  are 
your  own.    All  the  insolence  of  egotism  is  in  this;  and  so 
fu*  as  the  love  of  excitement  is  complicated  witJi  the  hope 
of  winning  money,  you  turn  yourselves  into  the  basest  sort 
of  tradesmen — those  who  live  by  speculation.*    Were  there 
no  other  ground  for  industry,  this  would  be  a  suffident 
one;  that  it  protected  you  from  the  temptation  to  so  scan- 
dalous a  vice.     Work  faithfully,   and  you  will  put  your- 
sdves  in  possession  of  a  glorious  and  enlargixig  happiness; 
not  such  as  can  be  won  by  the  q>eed  of  a  horse,  at  marred 
by  the  obliquity  of  a  ball. 

128.  First,  then,  by  industry  you  must  fulfil  your  vow 
to  your  country;  but  all  industry  and  earnestness  will  be 
useless  unless  they  are  consecrated  by  your  resolution  to  be 
in  all  things  men  of  honoiur;  not  honour  in  the  commcm 
sense  only,  but  in  the  highest.  Rest  on  the  force  of  the 
two  main  words  in  the  great  verse,  "integer  vitee,  seeler- 
isque  punig."*  You  have  vowed  your  life  to  England; 
give  it  her  wholly ;  —  a  bright,  stainless,  perfect  life  —  a 
knightly  life.  Because  you  have  to  fight  with  machines 
instead  of  lances,  there  may  be  a  necessity  for  more  ghastly 
daager,  but  there  is  none  for  less  worthiness  of  character, 

1  [Sm  >bore,  g  100  (a.  460).] 

■  [On  apMulAtion  in  bonnew,  im  J  /oy  /»-  A«r,  §  ISl  (VoL  XVL  p.  138) ;  «ad 

JTwiera  ftcAwrt*,  85  7fl,   1B3  r     -"'    "" "   ""'      "   ^    ""    -"  ^'  ■     »""■ 

pp.  317,  388,  388)0 

*  [Horace :  Odet,  I.  22, 1.] 
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tlun  in  olden  time.  You  may  be  true  knights  yet,  though 
perhaps  not  equUei;  you  may  hare  to  call  yoursdves 
**  cantHuy "  instead  of  "  chivalry,"  but  that  is  no  reastn 
why  you  should  not  call  yourselves  true  men.  So  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  see  to  in  becoming  soldiers  is  that  you 
make  yourselves  wholly  true.  Courage  is  a  mere  matter  of 
course  among  any  ordinarily  wdl-bom  youths;  but  neither 
truth  nor  gentleness  is  matter  of  course.  You  must  land 
than  like  shields  about  your  nedcs ;  you  must  write  them 
on  the  tables  of  your  hearts.'  Thou^  it  be  not  exacted 
of  you,  yet  exact  it  of  yourselves,  this  vow  of  stainless 
truth.  Your  hearts  are,  if  you  leave  them  unstirred,  as 
tombs  in  whit^  a  god  lies  buried.  Vow  yourselves  cru- 
saders to  redeem  that  sacred  sepulchre.  And  remember, 
befcnre  all  things — for  no  other  memory  will  be  so  pro- 
tective  of  you — that  the  highest  law  of  Uiis  knightly  truth 
is  that  under  which  it  is  vowed  to  women.  Whomsoever 
else  you  deceive,  whomsoever  you  injure,  whomsoever  you 
leave  unaided,  you  must  not  deceive,  nor  injiure,  nor  leave 
luuuded,  according  to  your  power,  any  woman,  of  whatever 
rank.  BeUeve  me,  every  virtue  of  the  higher  phases  of 
manly  character  begins  in  this; — in  truth  and  modesty  be- 
fore the  &ce  of  all  maidens ;  in  truth  and  pity,  or  truth  and 
reverence,  to  all  womanhood. 

129.  And  now  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  you, — 
wives  and  maidens,  who  are  the  souls  of  soldiers;  to 
you, — ^mothers,  who  have  devoted  your  children  to  the 
great  hierarchy  of  war.  Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  what 
part  you  have  to  take  for  the  ud  of  those  who  love  you; 
for  if  you  fail  in  your  part  they  cannot  folfil  theirs;  such 
absolute  helpmates  you  are  that  no  man  can  stand  without 
that  help,  nor  labour  in  his  own  strength. 

I  know  your  hearts,  and  that  the  truth  of  them  never 
&ils  when  an  hour  of  trial  comes  which  you  recognize  iat 
sudi.     But  you  know  not  when  the  hour  of  trial  first  finds 

>  [Fnnrbt  iii.  3.] 
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you,  nor  when  it -verily  finds  you.  You  imagine  that  you 
are  only  called  upon  to  wait  and  to  suffisr;  to  surrender 
and  to  mourn.  You  know  that  you  must  not  weaken  the 
hearts  of  your  husbands  and  lovers,  even  by  the  one  fear 
of  which  those  hearts  are  capable, — the  fear  of  paztii^ 
from  you,  or  of  causing  you  grief.  Through  weary  years 
of  separation;  through  fearfiil  expectancies  of  unknown 
fate;  through  the  tenfold  bitterness  of  the  sorrow  ^vhidi 
might  so  easily  have  been  joy,  and  the  toifold  yearning 
for  glorious  life  strudc  down  in  its  prime; — ^through  all 
these  agonies  you  &il  nott  and  never  will  fail  But  your 
trial  is  not  in  these.  To  be  heroic  in  danger  is  little; — 
you  are  Englishwomen.  To  be  hennc  in  change  and  sway 
of  fortune  is  little; — fen*  do  you  not  love?  To  be  patient 
through  the  great  chasm  and  pause  of  loss  is  little;— for 
do  you  not  still  love  in  heaven  ?  But  to  be  booic  in 
hi^piness ;  to  bear  yourselves  gravely  and  ri^teously  in 
the  dating  of  the  sunshine  of  morning;  not  to  fcvget  the 
God  in  whom  you  trust,  when  He  gives  you  most;  not 
to  fail  those  who  trust  you,  when  they  seem  to  need  you 
least;  this  is  the  difficult  fortitude.  It  is  not  in  the 
pining  of  absence,  not  in  the  peril  of  battle,  not  in  the 
wasting  of  sickness,  that  your  prayer  should  be  most  pas- 
sionate, or  your  guardianship  most  tender.  Pray,  motibeis 
and  maidens,  for  your  young  soldiers  in  the  bloom  of  thdr 
pride;  pray  for  them,  while  the  only  dangers  round  titem 
are  in  their  own  wayward  will ;  watch  you,  and  pray,^  when 
they  have  to  £ace,  not  death,  but  temptation.  But  it  is 
this  fortitude  also  for  whidi  there  is  the  crowning  reward. 
Believe  me,  the  whole  course  and  character  of  your  lovers' 
lives  is  in  your  hands:  what  you  would  liave  them  be, 
they  shall  be,  if  you  not  only  desire  to  have  them  so,  but 
deserve  to  have  tiiem  so ;  for  they  are  but  mirrors  in  whicb 
you  will  see  yourselves  imaged.*  If  you  are  frivolous,  they 
will  be  so  also;  if  you  have  no  understanding  of  the  scope 

■  [HmtUMw  xxvi.  41.] 

*  [C<Hnpu«  fhtame  and  IAKm,  jjg  64  Mg.  (kboTci,  pp.  119  (ef.).] 
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of  thdr  duty,  they  also  will  forget  it;  th^  will  listen, — 
they  can  listen, — to  no  other  interpretation  of  it  than  that 
uttered  from  your  lips.  Bid  them  be  brave; — -they  will 
be  brave  for  you :  bid  them  be  cowards : — and  how  noble 
soever  they  be,  they  will  quail  for  you.  Bid  them  be  wise, 
and  they  will  be  wise  for  you ;  mock  at  their  counsel,  they 
will  be  fools  for  you — such  and  so  absolute  is  your  rule 
over  them.  You  fancy,  perhaps,  as  you  have  be^  told  so 
often,  that  a  wife's  rule  should  only  be  over  her  husband's 
bouse,  not  over  his  mind.  Ah,  no  I  the  true  rule  is  just 
the  reverse  of  that ;  a  true  w^e,  in  her  husband's  house, 
is  his  servant;  it  is  in  his  heart  that  she  is  queen.  What- 
ever of  best  he  can  conceive,  it  is .  her  part  to  be ;  whatever 
of  hi^est  he  can  hope,  it  is  hers  to  promise;  all  that  is 
dark  in  him  she  must  purge  into  purity;  all  that  is  £aiUng 
in  him  she  must  strengthen  into  truth;  from  het,  through 
all  the  world's  clamour,  he  must  win  his  praise;  in  her, 
through  all  the  wwld's  warfare,  he  must  find  his  peace. 

180.  And,  now,  but  one  word  more.  You  may  wonder, 
perhaps,  that  I  have  spoken  all  this  night  in  praise  of  war. 
Yet,  truly,  if  it  might  be,  I  for  one,  would  fain  join  in 
the  cadence  of  hammer-strokes  that  should  beat  swords 
into  ploughshares:^  and  that  this  cannot  be,  is  not  the 
&ult  of  us  men.  It  is  your  fault.  Wholly  yours.  Only 
by  your  command,  or  by  your  permission,  can  any  contest 
take  place  among  us.  And  the  real,  final  reason  for  all 
the  poverty,  misery,  and  rage  of  battle  throughout  Europe,  is 
nmply  that  3rou  women,  however  good,  however  religious, 
however  self-sacrificing  for  those  whom  you  love,  are  too 
selfi^  and  too  thoughtless  to  take  pains  for  any  creature 
out  of  your  own  immediate  circles.  You  fancy  that  you 
are  sorry  for  the  pain  of  others.'  Now  I  just  tell  you  this, 
that  if  the  usual  course  of  war,  instead  of  unroofing 
peasants'  houses,  and  ravaging  peasants'  fields,  merely  broke 


1  [iMlah  li.  4 ;  oompwe  A  Jogjvr  Eotr,  %  IS  (Vol.  XVl.  p.  S6),  snd  J 

kw*.  §  82  (VoL  xm  p.  mjj 

■  [Hera,  agBfa,  compftTB  Sammt  md  LUlMi  g  72  («b07e,  pp.  18».I27).] 
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the  china  upon  your  own  drawing-room  tables,  no  war  in 
civilized  countries  would  last  a  week.  I  tell  you  more, 
that  at  whatever  moment  you  chose  to  put  a  period  to 
war,  you  could  do  it  with  less  trouble  than  you  take  any 
day  to  go  out  to  dinner.  You  know,  or  at  least  you 
might  know  if  you  would  think,  that  every  battle  you  hear 
of  has  made  many  widows  and  orphans.  We  have,  none 
of  us,  heart  enoti^  truly  to  mourn  with  these.  But  at 
least  we  mi^t  put  on  the  outer  symbols  of  mourning  with 
than.  Let  but  every  Christian  lady  who  has  consdence 
toward  God,  vow  that  she  will  mourn,  at  least  outwardly, 
for  His  killed  creatures.  Your  praying  is  useless,  and  your 
church-going  mere  mockery  of  God,  if  you  have  not  |dain 
obedience  in  you  enou^  for  this.  Let  every  lady  in  the 
upper  classes  of  civilized  £iu*ope  simply  vow  that,  idiile 
any  cruel  war  proceeds,  she  will  wear  black; — a  mute's 
black, — ^with  no  jewel,  no  ornament,  no  excuse  frx,  or 
evasion  into,  prettiness — I  tell  you  again,  no  war  would 
last  a  week. 

181.  And,  lastly.  You  women  of  En^nd  are  all  now 
shrieking  with  one  voice, — ^you  and  your  cleigymoi  to- 
gether,— because  you  hear  of  your  Bibles  bdng  attacked.^ 
If  you  choose  to  obey  your  Bibles,  you  will  never  care 
who  attacks  them.  It  is  just  because  you  never  fiilfil  a 
nn^e  downright  precept  of  the  Book,  that  you  are  so 
careM  for  its  credit:  and  just  because  }rou  don't  care  to 
obey  its  whole  words,  that  you  are  so  particular  about 
the  letters  of  them.  The  Bible  tells  you  to  dress  plainly, 
— and  you  are  mad  for  finery;  the  Bible  tells  you  to  have 
pity  on  the  poor,— and  you  crush  them  under  your  carriage- 
wheels;  the  Bible  tells  you  to  do  judgment  and  justice,' 
— and  you  do  not  know,  new  care  to  know,  so  much  as 
what  the  Bible  word  **justice"  means.  Do  but  learn  so 
much  of  God's  truth  as  that  comes  to;    know  irtiat  He 

>  [A^n  a  nftronM  to   the  onterr  amlnit  Bfahop  Cdeiuo ;  conpftra  abor^ 
p.  417  11.] 

■  [Geae^  rrilt,  IS :  eompaTe  abOTa,  p.  419;] 
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means  when  He  tells  you  to  be  just ;  and  teach  your  sons, 
that  their  bravery  is  but  a  fool's  boast  and  their  deeds 
but  a  firebrand's  tossing,  unless  they  are  indeed  Just  men, 
and  Perfect  in  the  Fear  of  God ; — and  you  will  soon  have 
no  more  war,  imless  it  be  indeed  such  as  is  willed  by 
Him,  of  whom,  though  Prince  of  Peace,  it  is  also  written, 
"  In  Righteousness  He  doth  judge,  and  make  war." ' 

*  [Sm  Ganads  vi   9,  ud  Job  1.   1,     The  next  quotBtuni  it  from  BereUtion 

xix.  11.] 
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LECTURE  IV 

THE  rUTUBE  OP  ENGLAND 
D^vered  at  the  R.A.  ImtiMiim,  ffWmcA.  December  14.  1869 

182.  I  wonij)  fun  have  left  to  the  frank  expression  of  the 
moment,  but  fear  I  could  not  have  found  clear  words — I 
cannot  easily  find  them,  even  deliberately,— to  t^  you 
how  glad  I  am,  and  yet  how  ashamed,  to  accept  your 
permission  to  speak  to  you.  Ashamed  of  appearing  to 
think  that  I  can  tell  you  any  truth  which  you  have  not 
more  deeply  felt  than  1 ;  but  glad  in  the  thought  that  ray 
less  experience,  and  way  of  life  sbdtered  from  the  trials, 
and  free  from  the  re^nsibilities,  of  yours  may  have  left 
me  with  something  of  a  child's  power  of  help  to  you;*  a 
suren^s  of  hope,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  one  thing 
that  can  be  helpful  to  men  who  have  done  too  much  not 
to  have  often  fuled  in  doing  all  that  they  desired.  And 
indeed,  even  the  most  hopeful  of  us,  cannot  but  now  be 
in  many  things  apprehensive.  For  this  at  least  we  all 
know  too  well,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political 
crisis,  if  not  of  political  change.  That  a  stru^le  is  sp- 
proaching  between  the  newly-risen  power  of  democracy 
and  the  apparently  departing  power  of  feudalism;  and 
another  struggle,  no  less  imminent,  and  far  more  danger- 
ous, between  wealth  and  pauperism.  These  two  quamls 
are  constantly  thought  of  as  the  same.  They  are  bdng 
fought  together,  and  an  apparently  common  interest  unites 
for  the  most  part  the  millionaire  with  the  noble,  in  re- 
sistance to  a  multitude,  crying,  part  of  it  for  bread  and 
part  of  it  for  liberty. 

'  [On  the  helpfldneM  of  childnn,  mo  above,  §  4S  (p.  430).] 
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188.  And  yet  no  two  quarrels  can  be  more  distinct. 
Riches  —  so  &r  from  b«ng  necessary  to  noblesse  —  are 
adverse  to  it  So  utterly  adverse,  that  the  first  character 
of  fdl  the  Nobilities  which  have  founded  great  dynasties  in 
the  world  is  to  be  po(»; — often  poor  by  oath — always  poor 
by  generosity.  And  of  every  true  knight  in  the  diivalric 
ages  the  first  thing  history  tells  you  is  that  he  never  kept 
treasure  for  himself 

184.  Thus  the  causes  of  wealth  and  noblesse  are  not 
the  same;  but  opposite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  causes  of 
anarchy  and  of  the  poor  are  not  the  same,  but  opposite. 
Side  by  side,  in  the  same  rank,  are  now  indeed  set  the 
pride  tiiat  revolts  agwist  authority,  and  the  misery  that 
appeals  against  avarice.  But,  so  far  from  being  a  common 
cause,  all  anarchy  is  the  forerunnn  of  poverty,  and  all 
prosperity  b^ins  in  obedience.  So  that,  thus,  it  has  be- 
come impossible  to  give  due  support  to  the  cause  of  order, 
without  seeming  to  countenance  injury ;  and  impossible  to 
plead  justly  the  claims  of  sorrow,  without  seeming  to  plead 
also  for  those  of  lic^ise. 

Let  me  try,  then,  to  put  in  very  brief  terms,  the  real 
plan  of  this  vuious  quarrel,  and  the  truth  of  the  cause  on 
each  side.  Let  us  face  that  full  trutji,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  decide  what  part,  according  to  our  power,  we  should 
take  in  the  quarrel 

185.  First  For  eleven  hundred  years,  all  but  five,^ 
since  Charlemagne  set  on  his  head  the  Lombard  crown,  the 
body  of  European  people  have  submitted  patiently  to  be 
governed;  generally  by  kings — always  by  single  leaders  of 
some  kind.  But  for  the  last  fifty  years  they  have  begun 
to  suspect,  and  of  late  they  have  many  of  them  concluded, 
that  they  have  been  on  the  whole  ill-governed,  or  mis- 
governed, by  their  kings.  Whereupon  they  say,  more  and 
more  widely,  "  Let  us  henceforth  have  no  kings ;  and  no 
government  at  alL" 

>  rrhat  ii,  774  (in  which  ywr  Charlema^e  waa  crowned  King  of  Lombardjr) 
to  1869.] 
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Now  we  said,  we  must  face  the  full  truth  of  the  matter, 
in  order  to  see  what  we  are  to  do.  And  the  truth  is  that 
the  people  have  been  misgoverned; — that  very  little  is  to 
be  said,  hithorto,  for  most  of  their  mastos — and  that  cer- 
tainly in  many  places  they  will  try  their  new  system  of  "no 
masters": — and  as  that  arrangement  will  be  ddightfiil  to  all 
foolish  persons,  and,  at  first,  profitable  to  all  wicked  ones, 
— and  as  these  classes  are  not  wanting  or  unimportant  in 
any  human  society, — ^the  experiment  is  likely  to  be  tried 
extensively.  And  the  world  may  be  quite  contrait  to 
endure  much  suffering  with  this  fresh  hope,  and  retain  its 
£uth  in  anarchy,  whatever  comes  of  it,  till  it  can  endure 
no  more. 

186.  Thai,  secondly.  The  people  have  begun  to  suspect 
that  (me  particular  form  of  this  past  misgovenunent  has 
been,  that  tfaeir  masters  have  set  than  to  do  all  the  woi^, 
and  have  themselves  taken  all  the  wages.  In  a  word,  that 
what  was  called  governing  them,  meant  only  wearing  fine 
clothes,  and  living  on  good  fiare  at  their  expense.  And  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  people  are  quite  right  in  this  ojnnion 
alsa  If  you  enquire  into  the  vital  fact  of  the  matter,  this 
you  will  find  to  be  the  constant  structure  of  European 
society  for  the  thousand  years  of  the  feudal  system ;  it  was 
divided  into  peasants  who  lived  by  woiking;  priests  ^o 
lived  by  begging;  and  knights  who  lived  by  pillaging ;  and 
as  the  luminous  public  mind  becomes  gradually  cognizant 
of  these  facts,  it  will  assuredly  not  suffer  things  to  be  al- 
together arranged  that  way  any  more ;  and  the  devising  of 
other  ways  will  be  an  agitating  business;  especially  because 
the  first  impression  of  the  intelligent  populace  is,  that 
whereas,  in  tiie  dark  ages,  half  the  nation  lived  idle,  in  the 
bright  ages  to  come,  the  whole  of  it  may. 

187.  Now,  thirdly — and  here  is  mudi  the  worst  phase 
of  the  crisis.  This  past  system  of  misgovemment,  especi- 
ally  during  the  last  three  htmdred  years,  has  prepared,  by 
its  n^lect,  a  class  among  the  lowor  orders  which  it  is 
now  peculiarly  difficult  to  govern.    It  deservedly  lost  tbeir 
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respect — but  that  was  the  least  part  of  the  nuschiei.  The 
deadly  part  of  it  was,  that  the  lower  orders  lost  their  habit, 
and  at  last  their  flEiculty,  of  respect ; — lost  the  very  capability 
of  reverence,  which  is  the  most  precious  part  of  the  human 
soul.  Exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  you  can  find  creatures 
greater  than  yourself,  to  look  up  to,  in  that  degree,  you 
are  ennobled  yourself,  and,  in  that  degree,  happy.'  If  you 
could  live  always  in  the  presence  of  archangels,  you  would 
be  happier  than  in  that  of  men ;  but  even  if  only  in  the 
company  of  admirable  knights  and  beautiful  ladies,  the  more 
noble  and  bright  they  were,  and  the  more  you  could  rever- 
ence thdr  virtue,  the  happier  you  would  be.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  were  condemned  to  live  among  a  multitude  of 
idiots,  dumb,  distorted  and  malicious,  you  would  not.  be 
happy  in  the  constant  sense  of  your  own  superiority.  'Thus 
all  real  joy  and  power  of  prepress  in  humanity  depend  on  | 
finding  something  to  reveroice,  and  all  the  baseness  and 
misery  of  humanity  begin  in  a  habit  o(  disdain^  Now,  by 
general  misgovemment,  I  repeat,  we  have  created  in  Europe 
a  vast  populace,  and  out  of  Europe  a  still  vaster  one,  which 
has  lost  even  the  power  and  conception  of  reverence ;  * — 
which  exists  only  in  the  worship  of  itself — ^which  can  neither 
see  anything  beauti^  around  it,  nor  conceive  imything  vir- 
tuous above  it^  which  has,  towards  all  goodness  and  great- 
ness, no  other  feehngs  than  tiiose  of  the  lowest  creatures — 
fear,  hatred,  or  hunger;  a  populace  which  has  sunk  below 
your  appeal  in  their  nature,  as  it  has  risen  beyond  your 
power  in  their  multitude; — whom  you  cajx  now  no  more 
charm  than  you  can  the  adder,*  nor  discipline,  than  you  can 
the  summer  Ay. 

♦  Compare  Thm  and  Tide,  g  I69,  and  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  XIV.  page  9.» 
[1878.] 

>  [Compara  Pnfkem  erf  1882  to  Smam*  and  LOie*  (sbore,  p.  61),  and  CmAm  ^ 
Agbaa,  §  82  (Vol  XIX.).] 

■  [Sm  PManu  Mil.  4 :  and  for  the  By  —  the  type  of  liberty,  Ontut  (ff  Aglaia, 
S74?VoL  XIX.).] 

*  [See  new,  for  the  former  reference,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  4M.  "  Page  8  "  Id  the  firrt 
8ro  Mitioi].] 
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It  is  a  crisis,  gentlemen ;  and  time  to  think  of  it.  I 
have  roughly  and  broadty  put  it  before  you  in  its  daric- 
ness.     Let  us  look  what  we  may  find  of  Iji^t. 

188.  Only  the  other  day,  in  a  journal  which  is  a  fiurly 
representative  exponent  of  the  Conservatism  of  our  day, 
and  for  the  most  part  not  at  all  in  &vour  of  strikes  tx 
other  popular  proceedings;  only  about  three  weeks  since, 
there  was  a  leader,  with  this,  or  a  similar,  title — "  What 
is  to  become  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? "  ^  It  startled  me, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  going  even  ttstet  than  I  had 
thought,  when  such  a  question  was  put  as  a  subject  cS 
quite  open  debate,  in  a  journal  meant  chiefly  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Open  or  not — ^the 
debate  is  near.  What  is  to  become  of  ^em?  And  the 
answer  to  such  question  depends  first  on  their  being  able 
to  answer  another  question — "  What  is  the  use  of  them  ! " 
Fot  some  time  back,  I  think  the  theory  of  the  nation 
has  been,  that  they  are  useful  as  impedimoits  to  business, 
so  as  to  give  time  for  second  thoughts.  But  the  natioQ 
LS  getting  impatient  of  impediments  to  business ;  and  cer- 
t^nly,  sooner  or  later,  will  think  it  needless  to  maintain 
these  expensive  obstacles  to  its  humours.  And  I  have  not 
heard,  either  in  public,  or  from  any  of  thonselves,  a  clear 
expression  of  tiieir  own  conception  of  their  use.  So  that 
it  seems  thus  to  become  needful  for  all  men  to  tell  than, 
as  our  one  quite  cleaivsi^ted  teacher,  Carlyle,  has  been 
telling  us  for  many  a  year,  that  the  use  of  the  Lords  of 
a  country  is  to  govern  the  country.  If  they  answer  that 
use,  the  country  will  rejoice  in  keeping  them ;  if  not,  that 
will  become  of  them  which  must  of  all  things  found  to 
have  lost  their  serviceableness. 

189.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  one  question,  at  this   crisis, 

'  ^Tht  reference  it  to  an  article  entitled  "  Lord*  and  Commoni "  ia  the  Saturday 
HmrieiD,  Angnit  7,  1880.     "  What  U  tlia  teie  poritton  (tf  the  Hooaa  of  Lorda  in 


the  modem  constitution  of  England  remains,"  Mid  the  writer,  "ai  darli  a  ni fiM<— 
jw  aver  it  waa.  In  apite  of  Ita  historical  aaaodationa,  in  spite  of  its  hign  aacial 
position,  in  spite  of  the  greet  intelleetnsJ  abUitjr  and  the  exeellent  temper  and  aettaa 


«f  many  of  ita  memliera,  and  in  spite  of  the  maaj  serrloea  which  it  nndeia  ia 
matters  of  detail,  it  lias  no  real  and  satirfiwtorf  part  to  play  in  English  polities."] 
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for  them,  and  for  us.  Will  they  be  lords  indeed,  and  give 
us  laws— dukes  indeed,  and  ^ve  us  guiding — princes  in> 
deed,  and  give  us  beginning,^  of  truer  dynasty,  which  shall 
not  be  soiled  by  covetousness,  nor  disordered  by  iniquity? 
Have  they  themselres  sunk  so  far  as  not  to  hope  this? 
Are  there  yet  any  among  them  who  can  stand  forward 
with  open  English  lnx>ws,  and  say, — So  &r  as  in  me  lies, 
I  will  govern  with  my  mi^t,  not  for  Dieu  et  vton  Droit, 
but  for  the  first  grand  reading  of  the  war  cry,  from  which 
that  was  corrupted,  "Dieu  et  Droit"?*  Among  them  I 
know  there  are  some — among  you,  soldiers  of  England,  I 
know  there  are  many,  who  can  do  this;  and  in  you  is  our 
trust.  I,  one  of  the  lower  people  of  your  country,  a!d£  of 
you  in  their  name, — you  whom  I  will  not  any  more  call 
soldiers,  but  by  the  truer  name  of  Knights ; — Equites  of 
England — how  many  yet  of  you  are  there,  knights  errant 
now  beyond  all  farmer  fields  of  danger — knights  patient 
now  b^ond  all  former  endurance;  who  still  retain  the 
an<nent  and  eternal  purpose  of  knighthood,  to  subdue  the 
wicked,  and  aid  the  weak  ?  To  them,  be  they  few  or 
many,  we  English  people  call  for  help  to  the  wretchedness, 
and  for  rule  over  the  baseness,  of  multitudes  desolate  and 
deceived,  shrieking  to  one  another  this  new  gospd  of  their 
new  religion.  "Let  the  weak  do  as  they  can,  and  the 
wicked  as  they  will." 

140.  I  can  hear  you  saying  in  your  hearts,  even  the 
bravest  of  you,  "The  time  is  past  fbr  all  that."  Gentle- 
men, it  is  not  so.  The  time  has  come  for  more  than  all 
that.  Hitherto,  soldiers  have  given  their  lives  for  felse"~|  / 
fame,  and  for  cruel  power.  The  day  is  now  when  they 
must  give  their  lives  for  true  &me,  and  for  beneficent 
power :    and   the    work    is    near    every  one    of  you — close   ' 

1  [For  lordt  m  lawglffln.  Me  Time  and  Tide,  %  153  (VoL  XVII.  p.  440),  and 
8mbm«  and  UUet,  g  88  (kbore,  p.  138  a.);  fbr  the  duke  (doz)  m  f^ider,  «m  Ethiee 
q/"  tkt  Duel,  Note  11.  (abore,  p.  362) ;  and  for  the  prince  as  becianer  (prineepa),  we 
IrtowM  Puhtrie,  §  1M  (VoL  XVII.  p.  229).] 

■  [The  parole  of  Riabard  I.  at  the  hattie  of  Giaon  (1198),  u         •        ••    ■   < 
no  VMBal  oi  Franoo,  but  owed  hia  royalty  to  God  alone.    Ai  the 
the  battle-word  wm  adopted  as  the  rojal  motto  of  England.] 
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beside  you — ^the  means  of  it  even  thrust  into  your  hands. 
The  people  are  crying  to  you  for  command,  and  you  stand 
there  at  pause,  and  silent.  You  think  they  don't  want  to 
be  commanded;  try  them;  determine  what  is  needfiil  fw 
them — honourable  for  them ;  show  it  than,  promise  to 
bring  them  to  it,  and  they  will  follow  you  throuj^  fire. 
"Govern  us,"  they  ciy  with  one  heart,  though  many  minds. 
They  can  be  governed  still,  these  English;  th^  are  mot 
still;  not  gnats,  nor  serpents.  They  love  their  old  ways 
yet,  and  their  old  masters,  and  thdi  old  land.  They  woi^ 
&in  Uve  in  it,  as  many  as  may  stay  there,  if  you  will  show 
them  how,  there,  to  live;— or  show  them  evoi,  how,  there, 
like  En^ishmen,  to  die. 

141.  "To  Uve  in  it,  as  many  as  may!"  How  many  do 
you  think  may?  How  many  can?  How  many  do  you 
want  to  lire  there  ?  ^  As  masters,  your  first  object  must  be 
to  increase  your  power;  and  in  what  does  the  power  oi  a 
country  consist?  Will  you  hare  dominion  orer  its  stwies, 
or  orer  its  clouds,  or  over  its  souls  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  great  nation,  but  a  great  multitude  of  men  ^o  are 
true  to  each  other,  and  strong,  and  of  worth  ?  Now  you 
can  increase  the  multitude  only  definitely — your  island  has 
only  so  much  standing  room — but  you  can  increase  the 
worik  indefinitely.  It  is  but  a  httle  island; — suppose,  little 
as  it  is,  you  were  to  fill  it  with  friends  ?  You  may,  and 
that  easily.  You  must,  and  tiiat  speedily ;  or  there  will  be 
an  and  to  this  England  of  ours,  and  to  |dl  its  loves  and 
amiities. 

142.  To  fill  this  httle  island  with  true  Mends — men 
brave,  wise,  and  happy  I  Is  it  so  impossible,  think  you, 
after  the  world's  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christianity, 
and  oin-  own  thousand  years  of  toil,  to  fill  only  this  little 
white  gleaming  crag  with  happy  creatures,  help&il  to  each 
other  7  Africa,  and  India,  and  the  Brazilian  wide-watered 
plain,  are  these  not  wide  enough  for  the  ignorance  of  our 

>  [With  g  141  hera,  oompuB  Unto  tU»  Lot,  g  40  (Vol.  XriL  p.  M),  mod  wm 
Hid.,  p.  xc] 
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race  ?  have  they  not  space  enough  for  its  pain  ?  Must  we 
remain  here  also  savage, — here  at  enmity  with  each  other, — 
here  foodless,  houseless,  in  rags,  in  dust,  and  without  hope, 
as  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  us  are  lying  ?  Do 
not  think  it,  gentlemen.  The  thought  that  it  is  inevitable 
is  the  last  infidelity;  infidelity  not  to  God  only,  but  to 
every  creature  and  every  law  that  He  has  made.'  Are  we 
to  think  that  the  earth  was  only  shaped  to  be  a  globe  of 
torture ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  one  q>ot  of  it  where 
peace  can  rest,  or  justice  reign?  Where  are  men  ever  to 
be  happy,  if  not  in  England?  by  whom  shall  they  ever  be 
taught  to  do  li^t,  if  not  by  you  ? '  Are  we  not  of  a  race 
first  among  the  strong  ones  of  the  earth ; '  the  blood  in  us 
incapable  of  weariness,  unconquerable  by  grief?  Have  we, 
not  a  history  of  which  we  can  faaidly  tldnk  without  becom- 
ing insolent  in  our  just  pride  of  it  ?  Can  we  dare,  without 
passing  every  limit  of  coiurtesy  to  otho*  nations,  to  say  how 
much  more  we  have  to  be  proud  of  in  our  ancestors  than 
they  ?  *  Among  our  ancient  monarchs,  great  crimes  stand 
out  as  monstrous  and  strange.  But  their  valour,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  understanding,  their  benevolence,  are  con- 
stant. The  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  are  as  a  fearful 
raimson  shadow  on  our  land,  represent  tlie  normal  condi- 
tion of  other  nations ;  while  from  the  days  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy downwards  we  have  had  examples  given  us,  in  all 
ranks,  of  the  most  varied  and  exalted  virtue;  a  heap  oS 
treasure  that  no  moth  can  corrupt,*  and  which  even  our 
traitor^p,  if  we  are  to  become  traitors  to  it,  cannot  sully. 
148.  And  this  is  the  race,  then,  that  we  know  not  any 
more  how  to  govern  I  and  this  the  history  which  we  are  to 
behold  broken  off  by  sedition  I  and  this  is  the  country,  of 
all  others,  where  life  is  to  become  difficult  to  the  honest,  and 
ridiculous  to  the  wise  I  And  the  catastrophe,  forsooth,  is 
to  come  just  when  we  have  been  making  swiftest  progress 

1  [Whli  §  142  here,  compwe  leetwt*  m  Art,  §  28.] 

■  rTbtt  origiiikl  edition  tiiMt  "tat  iU  union  of  •ctiritj'  with  p&tlenM.'n 

*  [Tba  original  edition  addi:  "and  how  much  1«m  to  bo  aahamed  o£"] 

*  [Matthew  rL  19.] 
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beyond  the  wisdom  and  wealth  of  the  past.  Our  dties 
are  a  wilderness  of  spinning  wheels  instead  of  palaces;  yet 
the  people  hare  not  clothes.'  We  have  blackened  every 
leaf  of  English  greenwood  with  ashes,  and  the  people  die 
of  cold ;  our  harbours  are  a  forest  of  merchant  ships,  and 
the  people  die  of  hunger. 

Whose  fault  is  it  ?  Yours,  gentlemen ;  yours  only. 
You  alone  can  feed  them,  and  do^e,  and  bring  into  their 
ri^t  minds,  for  you  only  can  govern — that  is  to  say,  you 
only  can  educate  them. 

144.  Educate,  or  govern,  they  are  one  and  the  same 
word.*  Educatitm  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to  know 
what  they  do  not  know.  It  means  teaching  them  to  behave 
OS  they  do  not  behave.  And  the  true  "compulsory  educa- 
tion" which  the  people  now  ask  of  you  is  not  catechism, 
but  drill.  It  is  not  teaching  the  youth  of  England  the 
shapes  of  letters  and  the  tricks  of  numbers ;  and  then 
leaving  them  to  turn  their  arithmetic  to  roguery,  and  their 
literature  to  lust. .  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  training  them 
into  the  perfect  ejercise  and  kingly  continence  of  th^ 
bodies  and  souls.  I  It  is  a  painful,  continual,  and  difficult 
work;  to  be  done  by  kindness,  by  watching,  1^  warning, 
by  precept,  and  by  praise, — but  above  all — by  exam^e./ 

145,  Compulsory  I  Yes,  by  all  meuisl  "Go  ye  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  cojivpel  them  to  come 
in."'  Compulsory  I  Yes,  and  gratis  also.  Dd  Gratia* 
they  must  be  taught,  as,  Iki  Gratia,  you  are  set  to  teadi 
them.  I  hear  strange  talk  continually,  "how  difficult  it  is 
to  make  people  pay  for  being  educated  I "  Why,  I  should 
think  sol  Do  you  make  your  children  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation, or  do  you  give  it  them  compulsorily,  and  gratis! 
You  do  not  expect  them  to  pay  you  for  their  teadi- 
ing,  except  by  becoming  good  childrm.     Why  should  you 

I  [CompuQ  8uam»  mut  LOa,  g  130  [above,  p.  176).] 

■  [Compu*  Aff  Olavigtra,  LMter  M,  when  Riuiun  "rapcati  amphataoklljr " 
thsM  iTotd*.] 

*  [Lake  idy.  23.1 

•  [Sm  abon,  p.  139.] 
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expect  a  peasant  to  pay  for  his,  except  by  becoming  a 
good  man  ? — payment  enough,  I  think,  if  we  knew  iL  Pay- 
ment enough  to  himself,  as  to  us.  For  that  is  another  of 
our  grand  popular  mistakes — people  axe  always  thinking  of 
education  as  a  means  of  livelibood.'  Education  is  not  a 
profitable  business,  but  a  costly  one;  nay,  even  the  best 
attainments  of  it  are  always  unprofitable,  in  any  terms  of 
coin.  No  nation  ever  made  its  bread  either  by  its  great 
arts,  or  its  great  wisdoms.  By  its  minor  arts  or  manu- 
factures, by  its  practical  knowledges,  yes:  but  its  noble 
scholarship,  its  noble  philosophy,  and  its  noble  art,  are 
always  to  be  bought  as  a  treasure,  not  sold  for  a  livelihood. 
You  do  not  learn  that  you  may  live — you  live  that  you 
may  learn.  You  are  to  spend  on  National  Education,  and 
to  be  spent  for  it,  and  to  make  by  it,  not  more  money,  but 
better  men; — to  get  into  this  British  Island  the  greatest 
possible  nimiber  of  good  and  brave  Englishmen.  They  are 
to  be  your  "money's  worth."* 

But  where  is  the  money  to  come  &om?  Yes,  that  is 
to  be  asked.  Let  us,  as  quite  the  first  business  in  this  our 
national  crisis,  look  not  only  into  our  affkirs,  but  into  our 
accounts,  and  obtain  some  general  notion  how  we  annually 
spend  our  money,  and  what  we  are  getting  for  it.  Ob- 
serve, I  do  not  mean  to  enquire  into  the  public  revenye 
only;  <^  that  some  account  is  rendered  already.  But  let 
us  do  the  best  we  can  to  set  down  the  items  of  the 
national  private  expenditure ;  and  know  what  we  spend 
altogether,  and  how. 

146.  To  begin  with  this  matter  of  education.  You  pro- 
bably have  nearly  all  seen  the  admirable  lecture  lately 
given  by  Captain  Maxse,  at  Southampton.*  It  contains  a 
clear   statement   ctf  the   facts   at  present  ascertained  as  to 

'  file  original  sditiiui  adda:  "G«t  jonr  edueation,  indMd,  and  lirelihood  will 
follow.    But  ediMatton  U  not  .  .  ."] 

*  [Compare  Unto  tidt  Latl,  %  41  (Vol.  XVU.  p.  M).] 

*  [The  BdueaUm  qf  lh»  Agncuitunl  Poor,  bdng  ao  addiWM  deliTsred  bv  Captain 
(afterwarda  Admiran  F.  A.  Maxaa,  R.N.  (1833-1900).  At  tbe  time  of  RiuUn'a 
lecture,  Fonter'a  Eduntion  Act  of  1870  waa  still  not  introdncod,  and  "Free 
School*"  were  not  to  come  till  1891.] 
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our  expenditure  in  that  respect  It  spears  that  of  our 
public  mon^s,  for  every  pound  that  we  speed  on  educa- 
tion we  spend  twelve  either  in  charity  or  punishment; — ten 
millions  a  year  in  paupoism  and  crime,  and  eight  hundred 
thousand  in  instruction.  Now  Captain  Maxse  adds  to  this 
estimate  of  ten  millions  public  money  spenA  on  crime  and 
want,  a  more  or  less  conjecturd  sum  of  eight  millions 
for  private  charities.  My  impresgion  is  that  ^is  is  much 
boieath  the  truth,  but  at  all  events  it  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration much  the  heaviest  and  saddest  form  of  charity 
— ^the  maintenance,  by  the  working  members  of  femilies,  ci 
the  unfortunate  or  ill-conducted  persons  whom  the  genoal 
course  of  misrule  now  leaves  helpless  to  be  the  burden  of 
the  rest. 

147.  Now  I  want  to  get  first  at  some,  I  do  not  say 
approximate,  but  at  all  evoits  some  suggestive,  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  real  distress  and  misguided  life  in  this 
country.  Then  next.  I  want  some  fairly  representative  esti- 
mate of  our  private  expenditure  in  luxuries.  We  won't 
spend  more,  publicly,  it  appears,  than  ei^t  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year,  oa  educating  men,  gratis.  I  want  to  know, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  what  we  spend  privately  a  year,  in 
educating  horses  gratis.*  Let  us,  at  least,  quit  ourselves 
in  this  from  the  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,'  and  see  that  for 
every  horse  we  train  also  a  horseman;  and  that  the  ridor 
be  at  least  as  high-bred  as  the  horse, — not  jockey,  but 
chevalier.  Again,  we  spend  eight  hundred  thousand,  which 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  money,  in  mulring  tou^  nandi 
bright.  I  want  to  know  how  mucji  we  spend  annually  in 
midking  rough  stones  bright;  that  is  to  say,  what  may  be 
the  united  annual  sum,  or  near  it,  of  our  jewellers'  bills.* 
So  much  we  pay  for  educating  children  gratis; — how  much 
for  educating  diamonds  gratis?  and  wMch  pays  best  i<at 
brightening,  the  spirit,  or  the  charcoal?      Let  us  get  those 

■  [For  tbia  contrast,  compu«  Jftm«ra  Puktrit,  §  66  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  189}.] 

*  \t  Kinga  xTiii.  SS :  " Now,  tlierefbra,  I  ptvj  thM,  give  pladm  to  my  lord  tk« 
Mnf  oS  AMfria,  and  1  will  delirer  Uim  two  thooaand  konaa,  if  Uion  ba  aUa  on  tiijr 
port  to  aet  lidani  npon  them."] 

■  [Compera  VoL  XVII.  p^  §7  n. ;  and  StUe*  iff  Ike  Ihut,  g  12  (aboro,  p.  218).] 
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two  items  set  down  with  some  sincerity,  and  a  few  mare 
of  the  same  kind.  PtibUcly  set  down.  We  must  not  be 
ashuned  cS  the  way  we  spend  our  money.  If  our  right 
hand  is  not  to  know  what  our  left  does,*  it  must  not  be 
because  it  would  be  ashamed  if  it  did. 

That  is,  therefore,  quite  the  first  practical  thing  to  be 
done.  Let  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  country, 
Tmder  it  yearly  an  account  of  his  income,  and  of  the  main 
heads  of  his  expenditure;'  or,  if  he  is  ashamed  to  do  so, 
let  him  no  more  impute  to  the  poor  their  poverty  as  a 
crime,  nor  set  them  to  break  stones  in  order  to  frightoi 
them  from  committing  it.  /To  lose  money  ill  is  indeed 
often  a  crime;  but  to  get  it  ill  is  a  worse  one,  and  to 
spend  it  ill,  worst  of  alL^  You  object,  Lords  of  Eng- 
land, to  increase,  to  the  poor,  the  wages  you  give  them, 
because  they  spend  them,  you  say,  unadvisedly.  Roidw 
them,  therefore,  an  account  of  the  wages  which  they  give 
you ;  and  show  them,  by  your  example,  how  to  spend  theirs, 
to  tiie  last  &rthing  advisedly. 

148.  It  is  indeed  time  to  make  this  an  acknowledged 
subject  of  instruction,  to  the  working  man, — how  to  spend 
his  wages.  For,  gentlem»i,  we  imut  give  that  instruction, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have 
^vai  it  in  years  gone  by;  and  now  we  find  &ult  with  our 
peasantry  fi»  having  been  too  docile,  and  {Hvfited  too 
shrewdly  by  our  tuition.  Only  s  few  days  since  1  had  a 
letter  from  the  wife  of  a  village  rector,  a  man  of  common 
sense  and  kindness,  who  was  greatly  troubled  in  his  mind 
because  it  was  precisely  the  men  who  got  highest  wages  in 
summer  that  came  destitute  to  his  door  in  the  winter. 
Destitute,  and  of  riotous  temper  ~- for  thdr  method  of 
spending  wages  in  their  period  of  prosperity  was  by  sitting 
two  days  a  week  in  the  tavern  parlour,  ladling  port  wine, 
not  out  of  bowls,  but  out  of  buckets.*    Well,  gentlemen, 

>  [Hktthew  fi.  3.] 

*  [Cotnpua  what  Roikin  wtj%,  tbout  publicity  In  regard  to  the  inooniA-tu,  is 
Finn  (Mn^en,  Letter  7.] 

*  [Compue  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter*   29  and   81,   where   Rnildii   refen  to   tbii 
paamg«.] 
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who  taught  them  that  method  of  festivity?  Thirty  years 
ago,  I,  a  most  inexp^enced  freshman,  went  to  my  first 
college  supper;^  at  the  head  of  the  table  sat  a  nobleman 
of  high  promise  and  of  admirable  powers,  since  dead  of 
palsy;  there  also  we  had  in  the  midst  of  us,  not  buckets, 
indeed,  but  bowls  as  lai^  as  buckets ;  there  also,  we  helped 
ourselves  with  ladles.  There  (for  this  beginning  of  collie 
education  was  compulsory),  I  choosing  ladlefUb  of  punch 
instead  of  claret,  because  I  was  then  able,  unpercdved,  to 
pour  them  into  my  waistcoat  instead  of  down  my  throat. 
stood  it  out  to  the  end,  and  helped  to  fiarry  four  of  my 
fellow  students,  one  of  them  the  son  of  the  head  of  a 
collie,  head  foremost,  down  stairs  and  home. 

149.  Such  things  are  no  more ;  but  the  fruit  of  them 
remains,  and  will  for  many  a  day  to  OHne.  The  labourers 
whom  you  cannot  now  shut  out  of  the  ale-house  are  <Hily 
the  too  Cuthfiil  disciples  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  wont 
to  shut  themselves  into  the  dining-room.  The  gratl^nen 
have  not  thou^t  it  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  thni  own 
habits,  to  diminish  their  incomes;  and,  believe  me,  the  way 
to  deal  with  your  drunken  woi^man  is  not  to  lower  his 
wages, — but  to  mend  his  wits.* 

150.  And  if  indeed  we  do  not  yet  see  quite  cleariy  how 
to  deal  with  the  sins  of  our  poor  brother,  it  is  possible 
that  our  dimness  of  sight  may  still  have  other  causes  that 
can  be  cast  out.  There  are  two  opposite  cries  of  the  great 
Liberal  and  Conservative  parties,  which  are  both  most 
right,  and  worthy  to  be  rallying  cries.     On  their  side,  "  Let 

j  every  man  have  his  chance;"  on  yours,  "Let  every  man 
'  stand  in  his  place."  Yes,  indeed,  let  that  be  so,  every  man 
in  his  place,  and  every  man  fi.t  for  it.  See  that  he  hokls 
that  place  from  Heaven's  Providence ;  and  not  fixHn  his 
family's  Providence.  Let  the  Lords  Spiritual  quit  thon- 
sdves  of  simony,  we  laymen  will  look  after  the  heretics 
for  them.     Let   the  Lords  Temporal  quit  themselves   of 

•  CtmipttK  8  70  of  Time  md  Tide  [Vol  XVII.  p.  S77]. 
>  [For  aaother  •oconat  of  tliu  eoUoga  "wine,"  Me  mbove,  p.  1S9  ■*.] 
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nepotism,  and  we  will  take  care  of  their  autfaority  for  them. 
Publish  tot  us,  you  soldiei^  an  army  gazette,  in  which 
the  one  subject  of  duly  intelligence  shall  be  the  grounds 
of  promotion;  a  gazette  which  shall  simply  tell  us,  what 
there  certainly  can  be  no  detriment  to  the  service  in  our 
knowing,  when  any  officer  is  appointed  to  a  new  com- 
mand, what  his  former  services  and  successes  hare  been, 
— whom  he  has  superseded,~-and  on  what  ground.  It  will 
be  always  a  satisfaction  to  us;  it  may  sometimes  be  an 
advantage  to  you :  and  then,  when  there  is  really  neces- 
sary debate  respecting  reduction  of  wages,  let  us  always 
be^;in  not  with  the  wages  of  the  industrious  classes,  but 
with  those  of  the  idle  ones.  Let  there  be  hontnary  titles,  if 
people  like  them;  but  let  there  be  no  honorary  incomes. 

151,  So  much  for  the  master's  motto,  "Every  man  in 
his  place."  Next  for  the  labourer's  motto,  "  Every  man  his 
chance."*  Let  us  mend  that  for  them  a  little,  and  say, 
"  Every  man  his  certainty " — certainty,  that  if  he  does  wdU 
he  will  be  honoured,  and  aided,  and  advanced  in  such 
degree  as  may  be  fitting  for  his  foculty  and  consistent  with 
his  peace;  and  equal  certainty  that  if  he  does  ill,  he  will 
by  siure  justice  be  judged,  and  by  sure  punishment  be  chas- 
tised ;  if  it  may  be,  corrected ;  and  if  that  may  not  be, 
condenmed.  Iliat  is  the  right  reading  of  the  Republican 
motto,  "Every  nun  his  chance^"  And  then,  with  such  a 
system  a£  government,  pure,  watchful  and  just,  you  may 
ai^roach  your  great  problem  of  national  education,  or  in 
other  woids,  of  national  employment.  For  all  education 
b^;ins  in  work.  What  we  think,  or  what  we  know,  or 
what  we  believe,  is  in  the  end,  of  littie  consequence:  The 
only  thing  of  consequence  is  what  we  do:  and  for  man, 
woman,  or  child,  the  first  point  of  education  is  to  make 
them  do  their  best.*  It  is  the  law  of  good  economy  to 
make  the  best  of  everything.  How  much  more  to  make 
the  best  of  every  creature  I     Therefore,  when  your  pauper 

1  [See  kbove,  g  BO,  p.  M3.1 

■  [Compuw  Appendix  iU.  (''Logic&l  Ednektaon "}  in  toL  It.  of  Modtm  PaMtri 
(Vol.  VI.  pp.  483-4M).] 
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comes  to  you  and  asks  for  bread,  ask  of  him  instantly— 
What  &culty  have  you  ?  What  can  you  do  best  ?  Can 
you  drive  a  nail  into  wood?  Cro  and  m«id  the  paiidi 
fences.  Can  you  lay  a  brick?  Mend  the  walls  of  the 
cottajfes  where  the  wind  comes  in.  Can  you  lift  a  spadeflil 
of  earth  ?  Turn  this  field  up  three  feet  deep  all  over.  Caa 
you  t>nly  drag  a  weight  with  your  shoulders  ?  Stand  at  the 
bottom  of  this  hill  and  help  up  the  overladen  horses.  Can 
you  weld  iron  and  chisel  stone  ?  Fortify  this  wreck-strewn 
coast  into  a  harbour;  and  change  these  shifting  sands  into 
fruitful  groimd.  Wherever  death  was,  bring  life ;  that  h  to 
be  your  work ;  tiiat  your  parish  refiige ;  that  your  educa- 
tion. So  and  no  otherwise  can  we  meet  existent  distzesK 
But  for  the  continual  education  of  the  whole  people,  aud 
for  their  future  happiness,  they  must  have  such  consistent 
emplc^ment  as  shall  develop  all  the  powos  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  limbs,  and  the  brain :  and  that  development  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  hand-labour,  of  which  you  have  these 
four  great  divisions — hand-labour  on  the  earth,  hand-laboui 
on  the  sea,  hand-labour  in  art,  hand-labour  in  war.  Of  the 
last  two  of  these  I  cannot  speak  to-night,  and  of  the  first 
two  only  with  extreme  larevity. 

152.  (I.)  Hand-labour  on  the  earth,  the  work  of  the 
husbandman  and  of  the  shepherd ; — ^to  dress  the  earth  ^  and 
to  keep  the  flocks  of  it — the  first  task  of  man,  and  the 
final  one — ^the  education  always  of  noblest  lawgivos,  kings 
and  teachers ;  the  education  of  Hesiod,  of  Moses,  of  David; 
of  all  the  true  strengUi  of  Rome;  and  all  its  tenderness: 
the  pride  of  Cincinnatus,  and  the  inspiratim  of  ViigiL 
Hand4abour  on  the  earth,  and  the  harvest  of  it  brou^t 
forth  with  singing: — not  steam-piston  labour  on  the  eartfa, 
and  the  harvest  of  it  brought  forth  with  steam-whistling. 
You  will  have  no  prophet's  voice  accompanied  by  that 
sh^herd's  pipe,  and  pastoral  symphony.  Do  you  know 
that  lately,  in  Cumbo^and,  in  the  chief  pastoral  district 
of  England, — in  Wordsworth's  own  home, — a  procession  <^ 

■  [GaoMu  if.  Ifi ;  eomiMra  tha  opening  word*  of  Modem  PabUert,  roL  t.  (Vol  VU. 
p.  13),  and  7%me  md  Tide,  %  168  (Vol  XVII.  p.  463).] 
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villagers  on  thedr  festa  day  provided  tor  themselves,  by  way 
of  music,  a  steam-plough  whistling  at  the  head  of  them  ? ' 

158.  Give  me  patience  while  I  put  the  jninciple  of 
machine  labour  b^ore  you,  as  clearly  and  in  as  short 
compass  as  possible;'  it  is  one  that  should  be  known  at 
this  juncture.  Suppose  a  &rming  proprietor  needs  to  em- 
ploy a  hundred  men  on  his  estate,  and  that  the  labour  of 
these  hundred  men  is  oiough,  but  not  more  than  enough, 
to  till  all  his  land,  and  to  raise  from  it  food  for  his  own 
family,  and  for  the  hundred  labourers.  He  is  obliged 
under  such  circumstances,  to  maintain  all  the  mea  in 
moderate  comfort,  and  can  only  by  economy  accumulate 
much  for  himself.  But,  suppose  he  contrive  a  machine 
that  will  easily  do  the  work  of  fifty  men,  with  only  one 
man  to  watch  it  This  sounds  like  s  great  advance  in 
civilisation.  The  fanner  of  course  gets  his  machine  made, 
turns  ofi*  the  fifty  men,  who  may  starve  or  emigrate  at 
their  choice,  and  now  he  can  keep  half  of  the  produce 
of  his  estate,  which  formerly  went  to  feed  them,  all  to 
himself.  That  is  the  essential  and  constant  operation  of 
machinery  among  us  at  this  moment 

154i.  Nay,  it  is  at  first  answered;  no  man  can  in  reality 
keep  half  the  produce  of  an  estate  to  himself,  nor  can  he 
in  the  end  keep  more  than  his  own  human  share  of  any- 
thing; his  riches  must  difiiise  themselves  at  some  time; 
he  must  maintain  somebody  else  with  them,  however  he 
spends  them.  That  is  mainly  true  (not  idtogether  so), 
for  food  and  fud  are  in  ordinary  circumstances  personally 
wasted  by  rich  people,  in  quantities  which  would  save  many 
lives.  One  of  my  own  great  luxuries,  for  instance,  is 
candldi^t — and  I  probably  bum,  for  myself  alone,  as  many 
candles  during  the  winter,  as  would  comfort  the  old  eyes, 
or  spare  the  young  ones,  of  a  whole  rushlighted  country 
village.  Still,  it  is  mainly  true  that  it  is  not  by  their 
personal  waste  that  rich  people  prevent  the  lives  of  the 
poor.     This  is  the  way  they  do  it.     Let  me  go  back  to  my 

^  [Compue  t\tn  (^aaigtra,  L«tt«r  5,  where  Rwkin  agtuii  refara  to  thii  pntceaiion.] 
'  [For  *  mininuy  of  Ruskin'i  riewi  on  tliU  rabjeot,  aee  Vol.  XVII.  p.  c] 
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&nner.  He  has  got  his  machine  made,  which  goes  creak- 
ing, screaming,  and  occasionally  exploding,  about  modnn 
Arcadia.  He  has  turned  off  his  fifty  men  to  starve.  Now, 
at  some  distance  from,  his  own  &rm,  there  is  another  on 
which  the  labourers  were  working  for  tbdr  bread  in  the 
same  way,  by  tilling  the  land.  The  machinist  stxuis  ova 
to  these,  saying — "  I  have  got  food  enough  tor  you  without 
your  dig^png  or  plou^iing  any  more.  I  can  maintain  you 
in  other  occupations  instead  of  plou^iing  that  land ;  if  3rou 
rake  in  its  gravel  you  will  find  some  hard  stones — jrou 
shall  grind  tJiose  <m  mills  till  they  ^tter;  then,  my  wife 
shall  wear  a  necklace  of  than.  Also,  if  you  turn  up  tbe 
meadows  below  you  will  find  some  fine  white  clay,  <rf 
wiiich  you  shall  make  a  porcdain  service  for  me:  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  farm  I  want  for  pasture  for  horses  for  my 
carriage — and  you  shall  groom  them,  and  some  of  you 
ride  behind  the  carriage  with  staves  in  your  hands,  and  I 
will  keep  you  much  fotter  for  doing  that  thui  you  can 
keep  yourselves  by  dig^^ing." 

155.  Well  —  but  it  is  answered,  are  we  to  have  no 
diamonds,  nor  china,  nor  pictures,  nor  footmen,  thai — but 
all  to  be  &rmast  I  am  not  saying  what  we  ought  to  do, 
I  want  only  to  ^ow  you  with  perfect  clearness  first  yvbai 
we  are  doing;  and  that,  I  repeat,  is  the  upshot  of  machine- 
contriving  in  this  country.  And  observe  its  effect  on  the 
national  strength.  Without  machines,  you  have  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yeomen  ready  to  join  for  defence  of  the  land. 
You  get  your  machine,  starve  fifty  of  them,  make  diamcmd- 
cutters  or  footmen  of  as  many  more,  and  for  your  nati<»tal 
defence  against  an  oiemy,  you  have  now,  and  can  have, 
only  fifty  men.  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty;  these 
also  now  with  minds  much  alienated  from  you  as  their 
chief,*  and  the  rest,  lapidaries,  or  footmen; — and  a  steam- 
plough. 

*  They  were  deaertiiig,  I  am  infoimed,  in  the  taxly  put  of  this  yur, 
187S,  ftt  tlie  nte  of  >  regiment  «  week.*     [1873.] 

'  [The  original  edition  rmA*  abore:  "...  yoa  Iwve  now  &Ay  yMuen  witk 
mlndi  mucli  »tlenat«d  •  •  •'^ 
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156.  That  is  one  eflect  of  machinery ;  but  at  all  events, 
if  we  have  thus  lost  in  men,  we  have  gained  in  riches ;  in- 
stead of  happy  human  souls,  we  have  at  least  got  pictures, 
china,  horses,  and  are  ourselves  better  ofT  thw  we  were 
befi»e.  But  very  often,  and  in  much  of  our  machine- 
contriving,  even  that  result  does  not  follow.  We  are  not 
one  whit  the  richer  for  the  machine,  we  only  employ  it  for 
our  amusement.  For  observe,  our  gaining  in  ridies  de- 
pends on  the  men  who  are  out  oC  employment  consenting 
to  be  starved,  or  sent  out  of  the  country.  But  suppose 
they  do  not  consent  passively  to  be  starved;  but  some  of 
them  become  criminals,  and  have  to  be  taken  charge  of 
and  fisd  at  a  much  greater  cost  than  if  they  were  at  work, 
and  others,  paupers,  rioters,  and  the  like, — ^then  you  attain 
the  real  outcome  of  modem  wisdom  and  ingenuity.  You 
had  your  hundred  men  honestly  at  country  work ;  but  you 
don't  like  the  sight  of  human  beings  in  your  fields ;  you 
like  better  to  see  a  smoking  kettle.  You  pay,  as  an 
amateur,  for  that  pleasure,  and  you  employ  your  fifty  men 
in  jncking  oakum,  or  begging,  rioting,  and  thieving. 

157.  (II.)  By  hand-labour,  therefore,  and  that  alone,  we 
are  to  till  the  ground.  By  hand-labour  also  to  plou^  the 
sea ;  both  for  food,  and  in  commerce,  and  in  war :  not  with 
floating  kettles  there  neither,  but  with  hempen  bridle,^  and 
the  winds  of  heav^i  in  harness.  That  is  the  way  the 
power  of  Greece  rose  on  her  Egean,  the  power  of  Venice 
on  her  Adria,  of  Amalfi  in  ha  blue  bay,*  of  the  Norman 
sea-riders  from  the  North  Cape  to  Sicily: — so,  your  own 
dominion  also  of  the  past.  Of  the  past,  naind  you.  On  the 
Baltic  and  the  Nile,  your  power  is  already  departed.^    By 

*  [See  the  line*  from  Thomu  of  Endldonne  quoted  in  The  Harbour*  of  Snatmtd 
(VoL  Xlll.  p^  48);  end  with  §  1A7  here  eompue  g  101  mbci*e  (p.  470),  mod  the 
Oxford  lecture  on  "  The  Ple«Rire«  of  Trutii "  reported  In  E.  T.  Cook's  atvdte*  In 
AuAJn,  and  in  a  later  volume  of  tliia  edition.] 

*  [For  a  Dotioe  of  the  hwtorjr  of  the  Republic  of  Amalfi  when  (S38-11S1)  it  was 
the  foremost  naval  and  commereUl  port  of  Italy,  see  J.  A.  Sifmonds :  Stetehet  tmd 
atudiet  Ml  lUUg  and  Grmet,  1886,  vol  iti.  pp.  2JS0-263.] 

■  [For  other  references  to  the  futile  axpedition  under  Napier  to  the  Baltic 
during  the  Crimean  War,  see  a  letter  to  Frtutt'i  Magamie  (July  1S76)  on  "  Modem 
Warfare"  (reprinted  In  Arrow*  (/  (Ae  Chaee,  1880,  voL  ii.  p.  47.  and  in  a  later 
volnme  of  this  edition),  and  the  lecture  on  "lie  Pleaauiea  of  l>nth"  mentioDed 
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machmery  you  would  advance  to  discoroy;  by  madiineiy 
you  would  cany  your  commerce; — ^you  would  be  eugineen 
instead  of  sailors ;  and  instantly  in  the  N(»th  seas  you  aie 
beaten  among  the  ice,  and  before  the  very  Gods  of  Nik, 
beaten  among  the  sand.  Agriculture,  then,  by  the  hand  w 
by  the  plough  drawn  only  by  animals;  and  shepherd  and 
pastoral  husbandry,  are  to  be  the  chief  schools  of  English- 
vaea./  And  this  most  rojnd  academy  of  all  academies  you 
have  to  open  over  all  the  land,  purifying  your  heaths  and 
hills,  and  waters,  and  keeping  them  full  of  every  kind  of 
lovdy  natural  organism,  in  tree,  herb,  and  living  creature. 
All  land  that  is  waste  and  ugly,  you  must  redeem  into 
ordered  firuitfulness ;  all  ruin,  desolateness,  imperfectness  <tf 
hut  or  habitation,  you  must  do  away  with ;  and  throu^^ut 
every  village  and  city  of  your  Engli^  dominion,  there 
must  not  be  a  hand  that  cannot  find  a  helper,  nor  a  heart 
that  cannot  find  a  comforter. 

158.  "How  impossible!"  I  know  you  are  thinking. 
Ah  1  So  &r  from  impossible,  it  is  easy,  it  is  natuxal,  it  is 
necessary,  and  I  declare  to  you  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  be  done,  at  our  periL  If  now  our  English  l<»ds  of 
land  will  fix  this  idea  steadily  b^ore  them ;  t^  the  pe(^ 
to  their  hearts,  trust  to  their  loyalty,  lead  their  labour; — 
then  indeed  there  will  be  princes  agun  in  the  midst  of  us, 
worthy  of  the  island  throne, 

"TTiia  royal  throne  of  kings — tWa  sceptred  Isl»~ 
Thia  l(«treas  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men— thte  little  worid : 
This  other  Eden— Demi-Paradise."  ^ 

In  a  nat«  on  the  prMwdinx  pag«.  In  mtyiag  that  England  i 
ths  ic«,"  Ruslcin  nfeis  to  tna  fiolnze  of  Sir  John  FimnUin,  ani 
tioni  sent  to  ftod  or  roliere  him,  and  than  to  England's  tenporsry  c 


^ 


Polar  azpeditiona  (see  above,  p.  86  n.).    By  "beaten  among  the  sand"  in  Ei|7l^ 

-    intaTonthi 

groDud  that  the  sand  would  eonatantly  sink  to  the  bed  of  the  trench  and  e* 


Raskin  premmably  refers  to  the  riotory  of  Frencli  enterpriM  in  _ 
Suez  Canal— a  setaeate  which  was  dismtased  as  impossible  in  this  t 
groDud  that  the  sand  would  constantly  sink  to  the  bed  of  the  treiu: 
to  rilt  op.      In  Egrpt,  however,  British  engineers  slso  bavo  hsd  their 
since  Ruslcin  wrote.] 

I  [^Riehard  II.,  Xct  i!.  ee.  1.    Ruskin,  quoting  from  memory,  omits  some  Udm 
and  transposes  othen.] 
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But  if  they  refuse  to  do  this,  and  hesitate  and  equivocate, 
clutching  through  the  confused  catastrophe  of  all  things 
only  at  what  they  can  still  keep  stealthily  for  themselves. 
— ^rtieir  doom  is  nearer  than  even  their  adversaries  hope, 
and  it  will  be  deeper  than  even  their  despsers  dream. 

159.  That,  believe  me,  is  the  work  you  have  to  do  in 
England ;  and  out  of  England  you  have  room  for  every- 
thing dse  you  care  to  do.  Are  her  dominions  in  l^e 
world  so  narrow  that  she  can  find  no  place  to  spin  cotton 
in  but  Yorkshire  ?  We  may  organise  emigration  into  an 
infinite  power.  We  may  assemble  troops  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous and  ambitious  of  our  youth;  we  may  send  them 
on  truest  foreign  service,  founding  new  seats  of  authority, 
and  centres  of  thought,  in  uncultivated  and  unconquered 
lands;  retaining  the  full  affection  to  the  native  country  no 
less  in  our  colonists  than  in  our  armies,  teaching  them  to 
muntam  aUegiance  to  their  fatherland  in  labour  no  less 
than  in  battle;  luding  them  with  free  hand  in  the  prose- 
cution of  discovery,  and  the  victory  over  adverse  natiural 
powers;  establishing  seats  of  every  manufacture  in  the 
climates  and  places  best  fitted  for  it,  and  bringing  our- 
selves into  due  alliance  and  harmony  of  skill  with  the  dex- 
terities of  every  race,  and  the  wisdoms  of  every  tradition 
and  every  tongue.' 

160.  And  then  you  may  make  England  itself  the  centre 
of  the  learning,  of  the  arts,  of  the  courtesies  and  feUcities 
of  the  world.  You  may  cover  her  mountains  with  pas- 
ture; her  plains  with  com,  her  valleys  with  the  lily,  and 
her  gardens  with  the  rose.  You  may  bring  together  there 
in  peace  the  wise  and  the  pure,  and  the  gentle  of  the  earth, 
and  by  their  word,  command  through  its  farthest  darkness 
the  birth  of  "  God's  first  creature,  which  was  Light."  *  You 
know  whose  words  those  are;  the  words  of  the  wisest  of 
Englishmen.  He,  and  with  him  the  wisest  of  all  other 
great  nations,  have  spoken  always  to  men  of  this  hope,  and 

'  [Compare  Leeturei  on  Art,  §  29.] 
■  [Bacod  :  The  Nme  MlantU.'\ 
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they  would  not  hear.  Plato,  in  the  dialogue  of  Critias,  his 
last,  broken  off  at  his  deat^^ — ^Pindar,  in  passionate  sing- 
ing of  the  fortunate  islands, — Virg^  in  the  pro|^tic  tenth 
eclc^e, — ^Bacon,  in  his  feble  of  the  New  Atlantis, — More, 
in  the  book  which,  too  impatiently  wise,  became  the  l^e- 
word  of  fools — these,  all,  hare  told  us  with  one  voice  what 
we  should  strive  to  attain;  tkey  not  hopeless  of  it,  but  for 
our  foUies  forced,  as  it  seems,  by  heaven,  to  tell  us  only 
partly  and  in  parables,*  lest  we  should  hear  them  and  obey.* 
Shall  we  never  listen  to  the  words  of  these  wisest  of 
men?  Then  listen  at  least  to  the  words  of  your  children 
— let  us  in  the  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings  find  our  strength ; 
and  see  that  we  do  not  make  them  mock  instead  of  pray, 
when  we  teach  them,  night  and  morning,  to  ask  for  what 
we  believe  never  can  be  granted; — that  the  will  of  the 
Father, — ^which  is,  that  His  creatures  may  be  ti^teous  and 
happy, — should  be  done,  on  earthy  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

1  [See  >bove,  g§  82,  S3  (pp.  4M,  456),  where  Riukin  tmulktaa  tba  pangB;  far 
Pindar'i  "liDgin^  of  tbe  fortuiute  Uluida,"  see  the  peseage  tnuuUtad  in  Qmn  ^ 
the  Air,  g  fiO;  to  the  Tenth  Eclegne  Rualdn  rafen  ea  "prophetia"  ob  aeeoont  of 
its  proclMDation  of  the  victory  of  love  eud  in  the  pruie  of  nml  delighta;  tut 
refereaoee  to  Bacon'i  New  Atktntit,  eee  Port  Olaeigera,  Letter  82,  and  EagW»  JIM, 
§  120.  To  More'i  Utopia  Riukin  freqneatlj  refer*  :  eee,  far  Inetenee,  An  Oaeign*, 
Letter!  7,  13,  22,  37;  for  "Utoroen,"  u  "the  devil'i  pet  word,"  r-   '-^ 


ArehUtcture  and  Painting,  g  33  (Vol.  XII.  p.  M).] 

■  [On  this  Buhiect,  compere  Jfuneni  PuUerU,  t  87  (VoL  XVII.  p.  206>] 

*  tfor  the  Bible  referenoee  here  end  in  the  following  peMegee,  eee  Phuoib  xriiL 


;  end  Matthew  ri  10.] 
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NOTES  ON  THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OP  PRUSSIA 


161.  I  AH  often  accused  of  ioconsiateiicy ;  *  but  believe  niTielf  defeaiible 
ag&inst  the  charge  with  respect  to  wliat  I  hkve  said  on  nearly  every  sab- 
ject  except  that  of  war.  It  is  inipoasible  for  me  to  write  consistently  of 
war,  for  the  groups  of  facts  I  hare  gathered  about  it  lead  me  to  two  pre- 
cisely opposite  conclusions. 

When  I  find  this  the  case,  in  other  matters,  I  am  silentj  till  I  caa 
choose  my  conclusion:  but,  with  respect  to  war,  I  am  forced  to  speak,  b7 
the  necemlties  of  the  time ;  and  forced  to  act,  one  way  or  another.  The 
conviction  on  which  I  act  is,  that  it  causes  an  incalculable  amount  of 
avoidable  human  suffering,  and  that  it  ought  to  cease  among  Christian 
natiims ;  and  if  therefore  any  of  my  boy-friends  desire  to  be  soldiers,  J  ti; 
my  utmost  to  bring  them  into  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  better  mind.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  know  certainly  that  the  most  beautiful  characters  yet 
developed  among  men  have  been  formed  in  wari' — that  all  great  nations 
have  been  warrior  nations,  and  that  the  only  kinds  of  peace  which  we  are 
likely  to  get  in  the  present  age  are  ruinous  alike  to  the  intellect,  and  the 
heart; 

l6s.  The  last  lecture*  in  this  volome,  addressed  to  young  soldiers,  had 
for  its  object  to  strengthen  their  trust  in  the  virtue  of  their  profusion. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  Itself,  In  its  closing  appeal  to  women,  praying  them 
to  use  their  influence  to  bring  wars  to  an  end.  And  I  have  been  hindered 
from  completing  my  long  intended  notes  on  the  economy  of  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  by  continually  increasing  doubt  how  far  the  machinery  and  diseip-  I 
line  of  war,  under  which  they  learned  the  art  of  government,  was  essen-  / 
tial  for  such  lesson ;  and  what  the  honesfy  and  sagacity  of  the  FriedricH  ' 
who  so  aobly  repaired  his  mined  Prussia,  might  have  done  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  Prussia,  unruined. 

In  war,  however,  or  in  peace,  the  character  which  Carlyle  chiefly  loves 
him  for,  and  in  which  Carlyle  has  shown  him  to  differ  from  all  kings  np 
to  this  time  succeeding   him,  is  his   constant    purpose  to  use   evety  power 


pp.  187,  334,  448  n.]  ' 


:1 


."  Me  8g  129- 
Preanutably  wlien 

Ruskin  was'brepariDg  the  new  edition  of  the  book  in  1873  he  did  not  at  fint 
inUnd  to  include  the  lecture  on  "Tlie  Future  of  England."] 
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"^        /" 

/    entrusted  to  him  for  the  good   of  his  people ;  «iid  be,  not  in  auDe  only, 
I     bjit  in  heart  and  huid,  their  king. 

^-^  Not  in  mmbition,  but  in  natural  instinct  of  duty.  Friedrich,  bom  to 
govern,  determines  to  govern  to  the  best  of  his  &cul^.  That  "best"  nuj 
sometimes  be  unwise ;  and  self-nill,  or  love  of  glory,  may  have  their  oblique 
hold  on  his  mind,  and  warp  it  this  way  or  that;  but  they  are  never  prin- 
dpal  with  him.  He  believes  that  war  is  necessary,  and  maintains  it;  sees 
that  peace  is  necessary,  and  calmly  penlsts  in  the  work  of  it  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  not  claiming  therein  more  praise  than  the  head  of  any  ordi- 
nary household,  who  niles  it  simply  because  it  is  his  place,  and  he  must  not 
yield  the  mastery  of  it  to  another. 
I  163.    How  &r,  in  the  future,  it  may  be  possible  for  men  to  gain  the 

/         strength  necessary  for  kingship  without  either   fronting  death,  or  inJUeting 
'         it,  seems  to  me  not  at  present  determinable.    The  historical  &cts  are  that, 
broadly  speaking,  none  but  soldiers,  or  persons  with    a  soldierly   faculty, 
have  ever  yet  shown  themselves  fit  to  be  kings;  and  that  no  other  mem 
are  so  gentle,  so  just,  or  so  clear-sighted.     Wordsworth's  "Character  of  the 
^       I    Happy  Warrior  "  >  cannot  be  reached  in  the  height  of  it  6t(t  6y  a  warrior  ;  nay, 
1    so  much  is  it  beyond  common  strength  that   I   bad  supposed  the  entire 
'    meaning  of  it  to  be  metaphorical,  until  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  En^and 
:  himself  read   me  the  poem,*  and   taught   me,    what   I  might  have  known, 
had  I  enough  watcbea  his  own    life,  that  it  was   entirely  literal.    There  is 
nothing  of  so   high  reach  distinctly  demonstrable  in   Friedrich :   but  I  see 
more  and  more,  as  I  grow  older,  that  the  things  which  are  the  moat  worth, 
encumbered  among  the  errors  and  faults  of  ereir  man's  nature,  are  never 
clearly  demonstrable;'  and  are  often  most  forcible  when  they  are  scarcely 
distinct  to  his  own  conscience, — how  much  less,  damoroos  for  recognition 
by  others ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Carlyle's  showing  of  this,  to  any 
careful  reader  of  Friedrich.  But  careful  readers  arc  but  one  in  the  thou- 
sand; and  by  the  careless,  the  masses  of  detail  with  which  the  historian 
must  deal  are  insurmountable. 

164.  My  own  notes,  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  hunting  down  the 
one  point  of  economy,  though  they  cruelly  spoil  Carlyle's  own  current  and 
method  of  thought,  may  yet  be  useful  in  enabling  readers,  unacenstamed 
to  books  involving  so  vast  a  range  of  conception,  to  discern  what,  on  this 
one  subject  only,  may  be  gathered  from  that  history.  On  any  other  snt^ 
jcct  of  importance,  similar  gatherings  might  be  made  of  other  passages 
The  historian  has  to  deal  with  all  at  once. 

I  therefore  have  determined  to  print  here,  as  a  sequel  to  the  Easay  on 
War,  my  notes  from  the  first  volume  of  Friedrich,  on  the  econondea  ti 
Brandenburg,  up  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy.   The  economies  of  the  first  three  Kings  of  Prussia  I  shall  then  take 

*  The  Ute  Sir  Herbert  Bdvardee.' 

>  \Tko  poem  has  often  been  applied  to  ^finarsLGftrjlitn,  for  whom  also  Rnskin 
had  a  ersat  admiration.] 

■  rOn  this  "mystery  of  life,"  see  above,  pp.  63,  1S6.1 

*  [Compare  Modem  PaMert,  pt  r.  di.  zili.  §  12  (Vol  VI.  p.  E09  m.)  ;  and  sss 
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up  in  Fan  Clavigera,^  finding  them  fitter  for  examination  in  connectioa  with 
toe  subject  of  tbat  book  tban  of  tbia. 

J  auume,  th&t  the  remder  wilt  take  down  his  fint  volume  of  Carljle. 
and  read  attentively  the  paasages  to  which  I  refer  him.  I  give  the  refer- 
ence first  to  the  largest  edition,  in  six  volumes  (1858-1665);  then,  in  par- 
entheais,  to  the  smallest  or  "people's  edition"  (1872-1873).^  The  piecet 
which  I  have  quoted  in  my  own  text  are  for  the  use  of  readers  who  ma; 
not  b«ve  ready  access  to  the  book ;  and  are  enough  for  the  explanation  ol 
the  points  to  which  1  wish  them  to  direct  their  thoughts  in  reading  such 
histories  of  soldiers  or  soldier-kingdoms. 


Ytar  928  to  9»6.—Dawn  of  Onier  in  Chrutian  Germmi/ 

Book  II.  Chap.  L  p.  67  (47) 

165.  HxNBT  THE  Fowler,  "the  beginning  of  German  kings,"  Is  a  mighty 
soldier  in  lhs-Caiae.^.,peace;  his  essential  work  the  building  and  organia*- 
tion  of  fortified  towns  for  the  protection  of  men. 

Read  page  72  with  utmost  c«re  (51),  "  He  fortified  towns,"  to  end  of 
■mall  print  I  have  added  some  notes  on  the  matter  In  my  lecture  on 
Giovanni  Pisano;*  but  whether  you  can  glance  at  them  or  not,  fix  in  your 
mind  this  institution  of  truly  civil  or  civic  building  in  Germany,  as  distinct 
Irom  the  building  of  baronial  castles  for  the  security  of  nhbert :  *  and  of  a 
standing  array  consisting  of  every  ninth  man,  called  a  "burgher"  ("towns- 
man ")— a  soldier,  appointed  to  learn  tbat  profession  that  he  may  guard  the 
walla — the  exact  reverse  of  owr  notion  of  a  burgher. 

Frederick's  final  idea  of  his  army  is,  indeed,  only  this. 

Brannibor,  a  chief  fortress  of  the  Wends,  is  thus  taken,  and  further 
Strengthened  by  Heniy  the  Fowler ;  wardens  appointed  for  it ;  and  thus 
the  history  of  Brandenburg  begins.  On  all  frontiers,  also,  this  "beginning 
ot  German  kings  "  has  his  "  Markgraf."  "  Ancient  of  the  marked  place." 
Read  page  73,  measuredly,  leamhig  it  by  heart,  if  it  may  be  (51-52>). 

1  [Tliis  was  uot  done ;  but  for  ooeasiansl  rtfarencet  to  Friedrich  in  JFbrt  CSamgera, 
■ee  General  Index.] 
'  [In  ten  volumes.] 
»    See   Vol  iAmo,  §S  52  ttq.} 
*  The  "  craft  liarons^'  of  §  34  (above,  p.  416),] 

'  Rnskin's  MS.  notes  contAin  some  forther  aoslysis  of  this  chapter  in  Fried- 
rich   ii.  1):— 

" '  Henry,  called  the  Fowler,  because  he  was  iu  his  Vogelheeriie  (Falconry 
or  Hawk-estsblishmeiit,  seeing  his  Hawks  flv),  wlien  messeoKers  came  to 
tell  him  that  the  German  nation  had  made  him  King' — the  olsck  hawks 
having  floira  at  some  quarries  they  should  not,  since.  Henry,  howaTer, 
bad  neither  hawk  nor  black  eagle  on  his  standard,  but  St.  MichaeL  He 
established  six  Marnaviatca  in  Germany,  of  which  we  may  eanlv  remem- 
ber the  weatem  ana  eastern,  Hand-wluurf  (Antwerp)  and  'East  Kingdom ' 
(Oeaterrueh). 

"  He  appointed  all  towns  to  be  walled  and  warded.     All  townsmen 
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II 

936-1000. — Hutory  of  NatceiU  SrandaAurg 

166.  Thb  passage  I  last  desired  you  to  read  eods  with  this  sentence: 
"  The  sea-wall  yoa  build,  and  what  nuain  floodgates  you  estahlish  in  it,  will 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  outer  sea." 

From  this  time  forward  you  have  to  keep  clearly  separate  in  your 
minds,  (a)  the  history  of  that  outer  sea,  Pagan  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and 
Bor-Russia,  or  Prussia  proper ;  (b)  the  history  of  Henry  the  Fowler's  Eastern 
and  Western  Marches ;  asserling  themselves  gradually  as  Austria  and  the 
Netherlands ;  and  (c)  the  history  of  this  inconsiderable  fortress  of  Branden- 
burg, gradually  becoming  considerable,  and  the  capital  city  of  increasing 
district  between  them.  That  last  history,  however,  Carlyle  is  obliged  to 
leave  vague  and  gray  for  two  hundred  years  after  Henry's  death.  Abeo- 
lutely  dim  for  the  first  century,  in  which  nothing  is  evident  but  that  its 
wardens  or  Markgraves  had  no  peaceable  possesion  of  the  place.  Read 
the  second  paragraph  in  page  71  (5S-53),  "in  old  books"  to  "reader,"  and 
the  first  in  page  88  (59).  "meanwhile"  to  "substantial,"  consecutively. 
They  bring  the  story  of  Brandenburg  itaelf  down,  at  any  rate,  from  996 
to  1000. 


Ill 

9S6-1000,— Slate  of  the  Outer  Sea 

167.  RxAD  now  Chapter  II.  beginning  at  page  76  (54),  wherein  yoa  will 
get  account  of  the  beginning  of  vigorous  missionary  work  on  the  outer  sea, 
in  IVussia  proper ;  of  the  death  of  St  Adalbert,  and  of  the  purchase  of  his 
dead  body  by  the  Duke  of  Poland. 

are  to  be  aUs  to  defend  their  toirni  (see  Fort  Olavigera,  SI),  and  are  to 
consist  of  the  ninth  part  of  the  popoladon  of  the  country.  The  remaining 
eight  are  to  devote  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  die  country,  feeding 


t  of  the  ninth  part  of  the  popoladon  of  the  country.    The  remaining 
ire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  die  country,  feeding 
ipoorting  —  within    the   circuit   of   the   war    towera  —  thetr   military 
friends,  looking  out  for  them  from  parapet  and  arrow-sUt,  for  smoke  of 
ravage  on  the  horizon.    Space  of  circuit  necesBnry  in  such  fbrtaliees  fer 
the  retreat  of  country  people  and  flocks  on  occauon.     Most  wboleaome 
inititntioni,  and  irreatly  decorous  to  crag  and  marsh  islet.    The  upper 
terrace  of  our  nrdens  at  Corpus  is  yet  a  fragment  of  the  wall  of  one  of 
them.    The  nuuntainers  of  such  order-keeping  places  or  Buigs  are  to  he 
called   Burghen — eoldien,   every  inch  of  them  ;  and   tlieir  war  tackle  to 
descend  from  &ther  to  son  (Heergerathe,  Heriot—bleaeedly  familiar  with 
it!  prefix  of  Geoi^  to  the  inhahitauts  of  Edwin's  burg).    Such  'cttiieua' 
does  Henry  the  Fowler  establish  in  true  '  oiviliiaticm,'  his  power  not  con- 
sisting in  coal,'  in  spite  of  his  falcon's  colour." 
Raskin  was  at  the  time  an  Hononry  Fellow  of  Corpus  and  had  rooms  in  the  Collwe. 
The  fbregol^  allusion  is  to  Heriot's  Hoiiatal  at  Edinburgh ;  a  fbnndatioo  aimiW 
to  ChriatTs  Hospital  in  London,  established  by  Geo^a  Henot  (died  1624) — a  |win- 
dpal  character  in  Tie  Fortunet  qf  I/igel.} 
1  [Compaie  §  123  ».  (above,  p.  4Ba).j 
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You  will  not  easily  undenUnd  Carlyle's  laugh  in  this  chapter,  unless 
you  have  learned  yourself  to  laugh  in  sadness,  and  to  laugh  in  love, 

"  No  Csech  blows  hts  pipe  in  the  woodlands  without  certain  precautions 
and  preliminaiy  fngUngs  of  a  devotional  nature."  (Imagine  St.  Adalbert, 
in  spirit,  at  the  railway  station  in  Birmingham !) 

My  own  main  point  for  notice  in  the  chapter  is  the  purchase  of  his 
body  for  its  "weight  in  gold."  Swindling  angels  held  it  up  in  the  scales; 
it  ^d  not  weigh  so  much  as  a  web  of  gossamer.  "  Had  such  excellent 
odour,  too,  and  came  for  a  mere  nothing  of  gold,"  says  Carlyle.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  commercial  transactions  of  Germany,  but  I  regret  the  conduct 
of  the  angels  oa  the  occasion.  Evangelicalism  has  been  proud  of  ceasing 
to  invest  in  relics,  its  swindling  angels  helping  it  to  better  things,  as  it 
supposes.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  Christian  Germany  could  not  have 
bought  at  this  time  any  treasure  more  precious ;  nevertheless,  the  missionary 
work  itself  you  find  is  wholly  vain.  The  diflerence  of  opinion  between  St. 
Adalbert  and  the  Wends,  on  Divine  matters,  does  not  signify  to  the  Fates. 
They  will  not  have  it  disputed  about ;  and  end  the  dispute  adversely  to 
St.  Adalbert, — adversely,  even,  to  Brandenburg  and  its  civilising  power,  as 
you  will  immediately  see. 


1000-lOSO— Htriofy  of  BrtmdaAurg  in    Trouble 

Boole  II.  Chap.  m.  p.  83  (S9} 

l€8.  The  adventures  of  Brandenbui^  in  contest  with  Pagan  Prussia,  irritated, 
nther  than  amended,  by  St.  Adalbert,  In  1023,  roughly,  a  hundred  years 
after  Henry  the  Fowler's  death,  Brandenburg  is  taken  by  the  Wends,  and 
its  first  line  of  Markgraves  ended ;  its  population  mostly  butchered,  especi- 
ally the  priests ;  and  the  Wend's  God,  Triglaph,  "  something  like  three 
whales'  cubs  combined  by  boiling,"  ^  set  up  on  the  top  of  St.  Mary's  Hill,* 
Here  is  an  adverse  "Doctrine  of  the  'I'rinity  which  has  its  supporters! 
It  is  wonderful, — this  Tripod  and  Trigtyph, — three-footed,  three-«ut  faith 
of  the  North  and  South,  the  leaf  of  the  oxalis,  and  strawberry,  and  clover, 
fostering  the  same  in  their  simple  manner.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  most 
savage  and  natural  of  notions  about  Deity ;  a  prismatic  idol-shape  of  Him, 
rude  as  a  triangular  tog,  as  a  trefoil  grass.  I  do  not  find  how  long  Trig- 
laph held  bis  state  on  St.  Mary's  Hill.  "For  a  time,"  says  Carlyle,  "the 
priests  all  slain  or  fled, — shadowy  Markgraves  the  like — church  and  state 
lay  in  asbes,  and  Triglaph,  like  a  triple  porpoise  under  the  influence  of 
laudanum,  stood,  I  know  not  whether  on  his  head  or  his  tail,  alofl  on  the 
Harlungsbe^,  as  the  Supreme  of  this  Universe  for  the  time  being." 

'  [Compare  Tha  PUaturtt  of  Enghmd,  §  63,  where  this  passage  is  again  cited.] 
*  [The  Harisnbnrg,  an  emiuence  (200  ft.)  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  of 
Brandanborg.] 
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1030-1130. — Brandenimrg  tmder  the  Ditmanch  Markgraett, 
or  Diimanch-Stade  Markgraoet 

Book  II.  Chip.  iii.  p.  8fi  (60) 

169.  Of  Angliah,  or  Saxoo  breed.  They  attack  BnndeDburg,  under  tts 
Triglypbic  |wotector,  take  it — deihrone  him,  and  hold  the  town  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  their  hiBtoiy  "  stamped  beneficially  oa  the  &ce  of  thiogs,  Mark- 
graf  after  Markgraf  getting  killed  in  the  busineas.  'Enchlagen,'  'slain,' 
fighting  with  the  Heathen — say  the  old  books,  and  pass  on  to  another." 
If  we  allow  seven  yean  to  Triglaph — we  get  a  clear  centory  for  theae — a> 
above  indicated.    They  die  out  in  1130.* 


VI 

1180-1170.— firomfen^wg  wder  Albert  the  Bear 

Book  II.  Chap.  iv.  p.  91  (64) 

170.  Hk  Is  the  first  of  the  Ascanien  MaHcgravea,  whose  castle  of  AscaiUen 
is  on  the  northern  slope  of  the, Harts  Mountains,  "ruins  still  dimly  trace- 
able."* 

There  had  been  no  soldier  or  king  of  note  among  the  Ditmanch  Maik- 
graves,  so  that  you  will  do  well  to  fix  in  your  mind  successively  the  three 

>  [Here  the  MS.  Notes  have  an  sddltional  passage : — 

"  Five  years  before,  the  Frankiah   line  of  Kaisers  had  died  oat  also, 

in  Kaiser  Henry  £tb.    He  leaves  bis  Rovaltiea — crown,  sceptre,  and  the 

like— to  bis  Empress  (our  own  Maude)  and  to  hi*  young  nephew,  Friedrich 

of  Hohenstanffen,  wlio  never  reigned  (a  Uerman  Banquo,  not  mnrdered 

but  tliruat  aside) ;  but  his  Fleanoe  did,  the  Emperor  BarbaroMa." 

"Our  own  Maude"  is  Matilda,  the  mother  (by  her  second  marriage  with  Geoffrey, 

Count  of  Anjon)  of  our  King   Henry  II.     Barbarosaa  waa  the  sou  of  Friedrich  of 

Hohenstaofeu  (and  thus  Fleance  to  bia  Banquo).] 

*  [Here,    again,    the    MS.    Notes   are  fuller  j   they   abow   also   that  Rnalcin   had 

prepared,  or  intended  to  prepare  or  collect,  drawing*  in  illuatration  of  these  Note* : — 

"1130.     The  Aacanien   Margravee  succeed   the   Ditmarsch  MaigraTS* 

in  Branuibor.     Their  Castle  of  Ascsnien—etymology  unknown — was   on 

the  northern  slope  of  the   Hartz  Mountains.     Kuina  itill   dimly  tn«eable 

(Drawing  No.  3).    Hold  Brannibor  (roughly)  for  two  hundred  years. 

"The  first  of  these,  Albert  the  Bear,  is  an  acquisitive  Bear;  and 
greatly  enhances  Btannibor.  Gets,  among  other  gettings.  North  Saximy 
(where  the  Billings — 'connected  or  not  with  BiilioosRate,  Csriyle  knows 
not — had  died  out  also) ;  beards  Henry  the  Uon  aboat  it,  standing  bne 
to  Redbeard  himself  all  his  time,  and  makes  Brannibor  an  Ele^oiata, 
being  himself  Arch -Treasurer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  tbarefora 
one  of  the  Seven  Princes  having  power  to  cbooee  (Icieren)  the  Romish 
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men,  Henry  the  Fowler,  St.  Adidbert,  «nd  Albert  tbe  Bear.  A  toldier 
uain,  and  m  strong  one.  Named  the  Bear  only  from  the  device  on  his 
shield,  fint  wholly  definite  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg  that  there  is,  "and 
that  Uie  luckiest  of  events  for  Brandenburg."  Read  page  93  (66)  cuefully, 
and  note  this  of  hit  economicB. 

NothiofT  better  ii  knawn  to  me  of  Albert  the  Bear  tbau  his  Introdneinff  luve 
natnbets  of  Dotcb  Netherlander*  into  those  countries ;  men  thromi  out  of  work, 
who  already  knew  bow  to  deal  with  b<^  and  sand,  by  mixjugp  and  delving,  and  who 
first  tanfbt  Brandenburg  what  greenness  and  cow-pasture  was.  The  Wends,  in 
presence  of  such  things,  could  not  but  consent  more  and  more  to  eflace  themsuvea 
— either  to  become  German,  and  grow  milk  and  cheese  in  the  Dutch  manner,  or 
to  disappear  from  the  world. 

After  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  barking  and  worrying,  the  Wends  are  now 
finally  reduced  to  silence ;  their  anarchy  well  buried  and  wholesome  Dutch  cabbage 
planted  over  it ;  Albert  did  MTSral  great  thing*  in  the  world ;  but  tbit,  for  poeteri^, 
remains  his  memorable  feat.  Not  done  quite  easily,  but  done :  big  destinies  of 
nations  or  of  persona  are  not  founded  gratis  in  this  world.  He  had  a  sore,  toil- 
some time  of  it,  coercing,  warring,  managing  among  his  fellow-creatures,  white 
his  day's  work  lasted — fifty  years  or  so,  for  it  began  early.  He  died  in  his  Castle 
of  Ballenstfidt,  peaceably  among  the  Harts  Mountains  at  last,  in  the  year  1170, 
age  about  dx^-fire. 

Now,  note  in  all  this  the  steady  gain  of  soldiership  enforcing  order  and 
agriculture,  with  St.  Adalbert  giving  higher  strain  to  the  imagination.  Henry 
the  Fowler  establishes  walled  towns,  fighting  for  mere  peace.  Albert  the 
Bear  plants  the  country  with  cabbages,  fighting  for  his  cabbage-fields.  And 
the  discipleB  of  St.  Adalbert,  generally,  have  succeeded  in  substituting 
some  idea  of  Christ  for  the  idea  of  Triglaph.  Some  idea  only ;  other  ideas 
than  of  Christ  haant  even  to  this  day  those  Harts  Mountains  among  which 
AJbert  the  Bear  died  so  peacefully.  Mephistopheles,  and  all  his  ministers, 
inhabit  there,  commanding  mephitic  clouds  and  earth-bom  dreams. 

Kaiser :  wbu  are  tberefbre  called  Kier,  or  Kui^princes,  '  KurfUrste,' 
Kieren  is  written  Kitten  also,  and  softens  itself  into  fuuen,  to  kisi^  "^to 
choose,  with  much  emphavs,  and  is  not  likely  to  bll  obsolete  in  that 
form.'  'FuTft,  Prince,  1  suppose,  is  equivalent  to  onr  noun  of  number. 
First'     For  account  of  remaining  Electoratce,  see  page  03  [book  ii.  ch.  iv.j. 

"Albert  the  Bear,  however,  is  notable  to  Carlne  more  for  his  economies 
than  his  covetousness.  Preusseu  and  the  God  Triglaph  reust  the  ssints 
effectually,  and  will  not  be  crosiered  into  quiet;  renst  even  the  iword 
effectually,  and  deliver  sufficient  stoccats  for  stoccata.  But  Albert  the 
Bear,  first  of  German  Economists,  tries  the  spade  upon  them  .  .  .  [Here 
follows  the  first  extract  given  in  the  text] 

"  Finally  note  of  our  economical  and  acquisitive  Albert  that  his  own 
real  and  vitally  dascriptive  nickname  was  Albert  the  Handsome.  He  is 
called  Albert  Uie  Bear  only  from  the  bear  on  his  shield.  He  completes 
Henry  the  Fowler's  work,  and  'after  .  .  .'"  [Here  follows  the  second 
extract.] 
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inO-lSiO. — Brandaihtirg  150  yatn  imder  Ike  Ateaue*  Markgnuet 

VoL  I.  Book  II.  Cfa•^  viU.  p.  130  (96) 

171.  "WuoLSsoME  Dutch  cabbages  continued  to  be  more  and  more  pleated 
\>j  them  in  the  waste  sand;  intrusive  chaos,  and  Triglaph  held  at  bay  by 
them,"  till  at  last  in  1S40,  seventy  yean  after  the  great  Bear's  death,  they 
fortify  a  new  Burg,  a  "liUle  rampart,"  Wehrlin,  diminutive  of  Wehr  (or 
vallum),  gradually  smoothing  itself,  with  a  little  echo  of  the  Bear  in  it  too, 
into  Ber-lin,  the  oity  river  Spree  flowing  by,  "in  which  you  catch  various 
fish  " ;  while  trade  over  the  flats  and  by  the  dull  streams,  is  widely  possible. 
Of  the  Ascanien  race,  the  notablest  is  Otto  with  the  Arrow,  whose  story 
see,  pp.  1S6-141  (98-100),  noting  that  Otto  is  one  of  the  first  Minnesingers ; 
that,  being  a  prisoner  to  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  his  wife  rescues 
him,  selling  her  jewels  to  bribe  the  canons;  and  that  the  Knight,  set  free 
on  parole  and  promise  of  farther  ransom,  rides  bock  with  his  own  price  in 
his  hand ;  holding  himself  thereat  cheaply  bought,  though  no  angelic  l^er- 
demain  happens  to  the  scales  now.  His  own  estimate  of  his  price — "  RJin 
gold  ducats  on  my  war-horse  and  me,  till  you  cannot  see  the  point  of  my 
spesr  atop." 

Empthiess  of  utter  pride,  you  think? 

Not  so.  Consider  with  yonnelf,  reader,  how  much  yon  dare  to  sfty, 
aloud,  y<m  are  worth.  If  you  have  mo  courage  to  name  any  price  whatso- 
ever for  yourself,  believe  me,  the  cause  is  not  your  modesty,*  bat  that  in 
very  truth  you  feel  in  your  heart  there  would  be  no  bid  for  you  at  Lacian't 
Sale  of  Lives,*  were  that  again  possible,  at  Christie  and  Manson's. 

172.  Fhially  (1319  exactly;  say  ISSO,  for  memory),  the  Ascanien  line 
eipired  in  Brandenburg,  and  the  little  town  and  its  electorate  h^psed  to 
the  Kaiser:  meantime  other  economical  arrangements  had  been  in  progress; 
but  observe  first  how  far  we  have  got. 

The  Fowler,  St  Adalbert,  and  the  Bear  have  established  order,  and 
some  sort  of  Christianity ;  but  the  established  persons  begin  to  think  some- 
what too  well  of  themselves.  On  quite  honest  terms,  a  dead  saint  vt  a. 
living  knight  ought  to  be  worth  their  true  "weight  in  gold."  Bat  « 
pyramid,  with  only  the  point  of  the  spear  seen  at  top,  would  be  many  timea 
over  one's  weight  in  gold.  And  although  men  were  yet  far  enough  boai 
the  notion  of  modem  days,  that  the  gold  is  better  than  the  flesh,  and 
from  buying  it  with  the  clay  of  one's  body,  and  even  the  fire  of  one's  soul, 
instead  of  soul  and  body  with  it,  they  were  beginning  to  fight  for  their 
own  supremacy,  or  for  their  own  religious  fancies,  and  .not  at  all  to  any 
useful  end,  until  an  entirely  unexpected  movement  is  made  in  the  old  useful 
direction  forsooth,  only  by  some  kind  shIp.Gaptains  of  Liibeck! 

>  [Compare  A  Josfift  JSoer,  g  169>  and  the  other  pssisgw  there  noted  (Vol.  XVI, 
p.  IM).] 

■  [For  another  reCBrenoe  to  this  Dislogos,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  Sfi6.] 
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vin 

1S10-I3S0. — Ctctl  nork,  aiding  mStarg,  duriitg  lie  AtctuueH  period 

Vol.  I.  Book  U.  Cbap,  vi  p.  109  (77) 

173.  In  the  yen  1100,  Acre  not  yet  taken,  and  the  crusading  army  waating 
hj  murrain  on  the  shore,  the  German  soldiers  especially  having  none  to 
look  after  them,  certain  compassionate  ship-captains  of  Liibeck,  one  Walpot 
von  Bassenheim  taking  the  lead,  formed  themselves  into  an  union  for  suc- 
cour of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  act  up  canvas  tents  from  the  Liibeck  ship 
stores,  and  did  what  utmost  was  In  them  silently  in  the  name  of  mercy 
and  heaven.  Finding  its  work  prosper,  the  little  medicinal  and  weather- 
fending  company  took  vows  on  itself,  strict  chivalry  forms,  and  decided 
to  become  permanent  "  Knights  Hospitallers  of  our  dear  Lady  of  Mount 
Zion,"^  separate  from  the  former  Knights  Hospitallers,  as  being  entirely 
German:  yet  soon,  aa  the  Gennan  Order  of  St.  Mary,  eclipsing  in  impor- 
tance Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  every  other  chivalric  order  tnen  extant ;  no 
purpose  of  battle  in  them,  but  much  strength  for  it;  their  purpose  only 
the  helping  of  Gemtan  pilgrims.  To  this  only  they  are  bound  by  their  vow, 
"gelUbde,"  and  become  one  of  the  usefullest  of  clubs  in  all  the  Fall  Mall 
of  Europe. 

Fiihfing  [ulgiimage  in  Palestine  falling  slack,  and  more  need  for  them 
on  the  homeward  side  of  the  sea,  their  Hocbmefster,  Hermann  of  the 
Salsa,  goes  over  to  Venice  In  1810.  There,  the  titular  bishop  of  still  un- 
ooQverted  Preussen  advises  him  of  that  field  of  work  for  his  idle  knights. 
Hermann  thinks  well  of  it:  seta  his  St  Mary's  riders  at  Triglaph,  with 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  missal  in  the  other. 

Not  your  modern  way  of  effecting  conversion  !  Too  illiberal,  you  think  : 
and  what  would  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  say? 

174.  Bat  if  Triglaph  had  been  verily  "three  whale's  cubs  combined 
I7  boiling,"*  you  would  yourself  have  promoted  attack  upon  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  oil,  would  not  you?  The  Teutsch  Sitters,  fighting  him  for 
charity,  are  they  so  much  inferior  to  yoa  i 

Thev  built,  and  burnt,  iunumerable  stockades  for  and  sgsinit;  built  wooden 
forts  wuich  are  now  stone  towns,  Tliey  fought  macli  and  prevalently ;  galloped 
desperately  to  and  fro,  ever  on  tlie  alert  In  peaceabler  ulterior  times,  they  fsaced 
in  ue  Nogat  and  the  Weichael  with  dams,  whereby  unlimited  qusgmire  miffht  become 
grassy  mesdow— as  it  continues  to  this  day.  Marienbui^  (Msiys  Barg),  with  its 
grand  stone  Schloss  still  visible  and  even  habitable :  this  was  at  lengtli  tb«r  bead- 
qnarter.  But  bow  many  Burgs  of  wood  and  stone  they  built,  in  diSbrent  parts; 
what  revolts,  suiprisals,  furious  fights  in  woody,  boggy  places  they  bad,  no  man 
has  connted. 

But  always  some  preaching  by  zealous  monks,  accompanied  the  chivalrous  fighting. 

I  [Here  the  MS.  adds  :— 

"...  under  Walpot,  their  first  grand  master:  a  very  honourable  Wal- 
pottary,  or  Pot-theism,  concurring  beautiAilly  with  Mr.  Cirlyle'e  happy 
oppodtion  of  that  oompound  word  to  Pautheigm,  separate  ■  .  .  ] 

*  [See  above,  §  168,  p.  ns.f 
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'  And  coloniito  eama  in  from  Gemuuif ;  trickling  in,  or  ftt  timea  itrMming.  ^^eU>ri<»■ 
Ritterdom  offers  temu  to  the  beiten  hwtlien :  termi  not  of  tolerant  nature,  bat 
which  mil  bt  jntru^uaily  kept  bj/  BiUtrdont.  When  the  flame  of  revolt  or  general 
conspiracy  bamt  up  afcain  too  eztonsively,  high  peraonagea  came  on  croMde  to 
tbem.  Ottocar,  King  ot  Bohemia,  with  his  extensive  far-ihining  chivalry,  "conquered 
Samland  in  a  month " ;  tore  up  the  Romova  where  Adalbert  had  been  maaBcred, 
and  burnt  it  from  the  fiue  of  the  «artli,  A  certain  forVren  waa  founded  at  that 
time,  in  Ottocar's  presence ;  and  in  honour  of  him  they  named  it  King's  Fortreae, 
"Konigtberg."  Among  King  Ottocar's  esqairca,  or  snbalteru  junior  offidah,  on 
this  occasion,  is  one  Rudolf,  heir  of  a  poor  SwIm  lordship  and  gray  hill  castle,  called 
Hapeburg,  rather  in  reduMd  drcumstancaa,  whom  Ottocar  hket  for  hia  pmdan^ 
hardy  ways  ;  a  stout,  modeet,  wise  young  man,  who  may  chance  to  redeem  Hapaburg 
a  little,  if  he  lives. 

Conversion,  and  complete  conquest  once  come,  there  was  a  happy  time  for  Pnuoa ; 

ploughshare,  instead  of  sword:  busy  sea-havens,  German  towns,  getting  butlt;  churohea 

?<rerywhere  ridug;' grass  growing,  and  peaceable  cows,  where  formerly  had  been 

quagmire  and  snakes,  and  for  the  Order  a  happy  time.     On  the  whole,  thia  Teutach 

Ritterdom,  for  the  first  century  and  more,  was  a  grand  phenomenon,  and  flamed  like 

a  bright  bleased  beacon  througb  the  night  of  thinga,  in  those  Northvn  conntriea. 

For  above  a  centurr,  we  perceive,  it  waa  the  railing  place  of  all  brave  nwo  who 

had  a  career  to  seek  on  terms  other  than  vulgar,    l^e  noble  sool,  aiming  beyond 

money,  and  sensible  to  more  than  hunger  in  this  world,  had  a  beacon  bnming  (as 

we  say),  if  the  night  chanced  to  overtake  it,  and  the  earth  to  grow  too  intricate, 

as  is  not  uncommon.    Better  than  the  career  of  stump-oratory,  I  should  &ncy,  and 

its  Heaperides  apples,  golden,  and  of  gilt  horse-dung-     Better  than  puddling  airay 

I  one's  poor  spiritual  pit  of  God  (lo*n,  not  gift),  such  as  it  may  be,  in  building  the 

j   lofty  rhyme,  the  lofty  review  article,  for  a  discerning  public  that  has  aixpeoee  to 

I    spare  !    Times  alter  greatly.* 

175.  We  must  pftuse  here  again  for  a  moment  to  think  where  we  aie 
ftnd  who  is  mih  iu.  The  Teutsch  Bitters  have  been  fightiDg,  independentl; 
of  all  states,  for  their  own  hand,  or  Sl  Adalbert's ; — partly  for  mere  Lore 
of  fight,  partly  for  love  of  order,  partly  for  love  of  God.  Meantime,  other 
Riders  have  been  fighting  wholly  for  what  they  could  get  by  it ;  and  othtt 
persons,  not  Riders,  liave  not  been  fighting  at  all,  but  in  their  own  towns 
peacefully  manufacturing  and  selling. 

Of  Henry  the  Fowler's  Marches,  Austria  lias  become  a  military  power, 
Flanders  a  mercantile  one,  pious  only  in  the  degree  consistent  with  their 
several  occupations.  Prussia  is  now  a  practical  and  fiarming  country,  more 
Christian  than  its  longer-converted  neigbboura. 

Towns  are  built,  Konigsberg  (King  Ottocar*s  town),  Tkoren  (Thorn,  City  of  the 
Qatee),  with  many  others ;  so  that  the  wild  population  and  the  tame  now  lived 
tolerably  together,  under  Gospel  and  LQbeck  law ;  and  all  was  ploughing  aud  trading. 

But  Brandenburg  itself,  what  of  it? 

The  Ascanien  Markgraves  rule  It  on  the  whole  prosperously  down  to 
1S20,  when  their  line  expires,  and  it  falls  into  the  power  of  Imperial 
Austria. 

*  I  would  much  rather  print  these  passages  of  Carlyle  in  large  golden  letters 
than  small  bUck  onee ;  but  they  are  only  here  at  all  for  unlucky  |ieo|de  who  can't 
read  them  with  the  oontest 
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IX 

1320-1415. — BroHdenburg  wider  the  Aiutrimt 

IT6.  A  CKNTDRY — the  fourteeoth — of  miicntble  an&rchy  and  decline  for 
Brandenburg,  ita  Kurftlrsts,  in  deadly  succession,  making  what  they  can 
out  of   it  for  their  own  pockets.     The  city  itself  and  its    territory   utterly 


helpless.  Read  pp.  160,  ISl  (129,  130).  "The  towns  suffered  much,  any 
trade  they  might  have  had  going  to  wreck.  Robber  castles  flourished,  all 
else  decayed,  no  highway  safe.     What  are  Hamburg  pedlars  made  for  but 


I*l5-14,*0.—-Brmdenbmg  mder  Frudrieh  of  Nuremberg 

177.  Thu  is  the  fourth  of  the  men  whom  you  are  to  remember  as  creators 
of  the  ProssiaD  monarchy,  Henry  the  Fowler,  St.  Adalbert,  Albert  the 
Bear,  of  Ascanien,  and  Friedrich  of  Nuremberg ;  (of  HohenzoUem,  by  name, 
and  by  country,  of  the  Black  Forest,  north  of  the  Lake  of  Constance).         ' 

Brandenburg  is  sold  to  him  at  Constance,  during  the  great  Council,  for 
about  £800,000  of  our  money,  worth  perhaps  a  million  in  that  day;  still, 
with  its  capabilities,  "dog  cbeap."  Admitting,  what  no  one  at  the  time 
denied,  the  general  marketableness  of  states  as  private  property,  this  is 
the  one  practical  result,  thinks  Carlyle,  (not  likely  to  think  wrong,)  of  that 
cecumenical  deliberation,  four  years  long,  of  the  "  elixir  of  the  intellect  and 
dignity  of  Europe.  And  that  one  thing  was  not  Its  doing ;  but  a  pawn- 
broking  job,  intercalated,"  putting;  however,  at  last,  Brandenburg  again 
under  the  will  of  one  strong  man.  On  St.  John's  day,  1413,  he  fint  set 
foot  in  his  town,  "and  Brandenburg,  under  its  wise  Kurfiii«t,  begins  to  be 
cosmic  again."  The  story  of  Heavy  Peg,  pages  195-1^8  (ISS,  140),  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  important  passages  of  the  first  volume ;  page  199, 
specially  to  our  purpose,  must  be  given  entire : — 

The  offer  to  be  Kaiser  was  made  him  in  hU  old  days;  but  he  wisely  declined 
that  too.  It  was  in  Bmndsnbarg,  by  what  he  sileatly  founded  there,  that  he  did 
his  chief  benefit  to  Germany  and  manldnd.  Ha  nndsratood  the  noble  art  of  rovem- 
'    '   '  .   him   the  instness,   clearnen,   valour,   and   patience  needed   for 


that.     A  man  of  sterling  proDity,  for  one  thinr.      Which  indeed  it  the  firtt  requiHte 

in  mid  art: — If  yon  vtU  have  your  lans  obeyed  without  mutiny,  see  well  that  they   • 

be  pieces  of  God  Almighty's  law  j  otherwise  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  will  not   ' 


eep  down  mutiny. 

Friedrich  "travelled  much  over  Brandenburg";  looking  into  everything  with 
is  own  eyes ;  making,  I  can  well  fancy,  innumerable  crooked  things  stnight ; 
reducing  more  and  more  that  famishing  dog-kennel  of  a  Eraodenbnrg  into  a  fruitful 


arable  field.  His  portraits  represent  a  sqaare-headed,  mild-lookins,  solid  gentle- 
nun,  with  a  certain  twinkle  of  mirth  in  tlie  serious  eyes  of  him.  Except  in  those 
Hos^te  wars  for  Kaiser  Sigismund  and  the  Beich,  in  which  no  man  could  prosper. 


he   may  be   deSned   as   constantly   prosperous.      To   Brandenburg   he   was,   very 
literally,  the  blessing  of  blessiDgs;   redemption  out  of  death  into  life.      In  the 
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miiu  of  that  old  Friaeaek  Cude,  battered  down  hj  WatvjPeg,  antiquBrian  ■denea 
(if  it  had  an;  eyes)  might  look  for  the  taproot  of  the  Pruwao  natioa,  and  the 
Wginning  of  all  that  Bnndenboi^  haa  lince  growD  to  aoder  the  ann. 

Which  growth  Is  now  traced  b;  Carlyle  in  its  variouB  budding  and  wither- 
ing, under  the  succession  of  the  twelve  Electors,  of  whom  Friedrich,  with 
his  heavy  Peg,  is  first,  and  Friedrich,  first  King  of  Pntssi*,  giand&ther  ai 
Friedrich  the  Great,  the  twelfth. 


1415-1701. — Brandmburg  tmder  the  HahenxoUem  Kitrfiirrti 

Book  ni 

ITS.  Who  the  HohenEollenu  were,  and  how  they  came  to  power  in  Nilrem- 
berg,  is  told  in  Chap.  v.  of  Book  II. 

Their  succesnoo  in  Bmndenburg  is  giren  in  brief  at  pAge  S77  (Sfi9}. 
I  copy  it,  in  abaolute  barrenness  of  enumeration,  for  our  momentary  cod- 
venience,  here : 

Friedrich  Ist  of  Brandenbuiv  (6th  of  NQrcanbetg)     .        .  1412-1440 

Friedrich  II.,  called  "Iron  Teeth" 1440-147Z 

Albert 1472-1486 

Johann 1486-1499 

Joachim  1 14S9-lfi3S 

Joachim  11 ISaff-lSTl 

Johuin  Gwirge 1071-1686 

Jouhim  FriAdrich 1098-1608 

Johann  Sigismnnd 1608-1619 

Geoixe  WUhehn 1619-1640 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  (the  Great  Elector)       .  .        .  1040-1088 

Friedrich,  firvt  King  ;  crowned  ISth  January      ,  1701 

Of  this  line  of  princes  we  hare  to  mj  they  fallowed  ^eoerally  in  their  auowtcff's 
steps,  and  had  success  of  the  like  kind  more  or  leas ;  Hoheniollema  all  of  tbam, 
by  character  and  behavioar  as  irell  as  by  descent.  No  lack  of  quiet  energy,  of 
thrift,  soand  sense.  There  was  likewise  aalid  fair-play  in  ganeral,  no  foiuidhi|[  of 
youraelf  on  ground  that  will  not  carry,  and  then  wat  iji4tmU,  fantfe,  but  buxonMe 
enuhmg  <ff  muMny,  if  it  showed  itself,  which,  after  the  Second  Elector,  or  at  most 
the  Hiird,  it  had  altogether  ceased  to  do. 

179-  This  is  the  general  account  of  them;  of  special  matters  note  the 
following : — 

II.  Friedrich,  called  "Iron-teeth,"  from  his  firmness,  provet  a  notable 
inaDager  and  goTemor.  Builds  the  palace  at  Berlin  in  its  first  forin,  and 
makes  it  his  chief  residence.  Buys  Neumarit  from  the  fallen  Tentach 
Ritters,  and  generally  establishes  things  on  securer  footing. 

III.  Alb^,  "a  fiery,  toiurh  old  Gentleman,"  called  the  Achilles  td 
Germany  in  his  day ;  has  half-a-century  of  fighting  with  his  own  Niirem- 
bergers,  with  Bavaria,  France,  Burgundy,  and  its  fiery  Charles,  besides 
being  head  constable  to  the  Kaiser  among  any  disorderly  penons  in  the 
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But.     Hi>   ikull,  loDjT  shown  on   hia   tomb,  '"nwrvelloua  for  strength  and 
with  no  viaible  sutures." 

IV.  John,  the  orstor  of  his  race;  (but  the  orattooH  unrecorded).  His 
second  son.  Archbishop  of  Maintx,  for  whose  piece  of  memorable  work  see 
page  as  (143),  and  read  in  connection  with  that  the  history  of  Margraf 
George,  pp.  S37-241  (15S-154),  and  the  8th  chapter  of  the  third  book. 

V.  Joachim  I.,  of  little  note;  thinks  there  hu  been  enough  Reforma- 
tion, and  checks  proceedings  in  a  dull  stubbornness,  causing  him  at  least 
grave  domestic  difficulties.— Page  S7l  (173). 

VI.  Joachim  II.    Again  active  in  the  Reformation,  and  staunch, 

1  a  rash,  swift  way,  to  the  great 
He  WM  himself  a  Bolemnly  devout 
man ;  deep,  awe-rtricken  reverence  dwelling  in  his  view  of  this  univene.  Meet 
terioDS,  thoofh  with  a  jocose  dialect,  eommoDlf  having  a  cheerful  wit  in  spealdng 
to  men.  Lu^er'e  boolu  he  called  hia  Seelenschats,  (sonl's  treasure) ;  Luther  aud  the 
Bible  were  his  chief  reading.  Food  of  profiuie  learning,  too,  aod  of  the  uaeful  or 
ornamental  arts;  pveu  to  maaie,  and  "woald  himself  sing  aloud"  when  he  had  a 
melodious  leisure  hour. 

180.  VII.  Johann  George,  a  prudent  thrifty  Herr;  no  mistresses,  no 
luxuries  allowed ;  at  the  sight  of  a  new-fashioned  coat  he  would  fly  out  on 
an  tinhapi^  youth  and  padc  him  from  his  presence.  Very  strict  In  point 
of  justice ;  a  peasant  once  appealing  to  him  in  one  of  his  inspection  journeys 
throngh  the  country — 

"Grant  me  juatice,  Durchlaucht,  against  so  and  so;  I  am  your  Highness's  bora 
su)>ject."  "Thou  shonldst  have  it,  man,  wert  thon  a  bom  Turkl"  answered 
Johann  George. 

Thus,  generally,  we  find  this  line  of  Electors  representing  in  Europe 
the  Puritan  mind  of  England  in  a  somewhat  duller,  but  less  dangerous, 
form ;  receiving  what  Protestantism  could  teach  of  honesty  and  common 
sense,  but  not  its  anti-Catholic  fury,  or  its  selfish  spiritual  anxiety.  Pardon 
of  sins  Is  not  to  be  had  from  Tetsel ;  neither,  the  Hohensollem  mind 
advises  with  Itself,  from  even  Tetsel's  master,  for  either  the  buying,  or 
the  asking.  On  the  whole,  we  had  better  commit  as  few  as  possible,  and 
live  jiut  lives  and  plain  ones. 

A  oonspieuouB  thrift,  veracity,  modest  solidity,  looks  through  the  eondnet  of  this 
Herr ;  a  determined  Protestant  he  too,  aa  indeed  all  the  following  were  and  are. 

ISl.  VIII.  Joachim  Friedrich.  Gets  hold  of  Prussia,  which  hitherto, 
you  observe,  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  a  sepomto  coun^  from  Branden- 
burg. March  11,  l605 — "Squeesed  bis  way  Into  the  actual  guardianship 
of  Pretissen  and  its  imbecile  Duke,  which  was  his  by  right." 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  much  about  these  rights, 
never  being  able  to  make  out  any  single  one,  to  begin  with,  except  the 
'  right  to  keep  everything  and  every  place  about  you  in  as  good  oider  as 
you  can — Prussia,  Poland,  or  what  else.  I  should  much  like,  for  instance, 
just  now,  to  hear  of  any  btmest  Comiah  gentleman  of  the  old  Drake  breed 
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taking  a  fancy  to  Iftnd  In  S))aln,  sad  trying  vh«t  he  conld  make  of  Us 
right*  as  far  round  Gibraltar  aa  he  could  enforce  them.  At  all  events, 
Master  Joachim  has  somehow  got  hold  of  Prussia ;  and  means  to  keep  it. 

163.  IX.  Johann  Sigismund.  Only  notable  for  our  economical  purpoeea, 
as  getting  the  "guardianship"  of  Prussia  confirmed  to  him.  The  story  at 
page  S17  (326),  "a  strong  flame  of  choler,"  indicates  a  new  order  of 
things  among  the  knights  of  Europe — "princely  etiquettes  melting  all 
into  smoke."  Too  litenlly  so,  that  being  one  of  the  calamitous  flmctiona 
of  the  plain  lives  we  are  living,  and  of  tiie  busy  life  our  country  is  living. 
In  the  Duchy  of  Cleve,  especially,  concerning  which  legal  dispute  begins 
in  Sigismuud's  time.     And  it  is  well  worth   ^e   lawyers'  trouble,  it  seems. 

It  amounted,  perba^  to  two  Torkshiras  in  extent  A  naturally  opulent  country 
)  meadowi,  ahipfing  eapabilitiea,  metaliiferoai  hills,  and  at  this  time,  in 
,  ince  of  the  Dutoh-Spanish  war,  and  ths  mnltltada  of  Proteatant  refugMS, 
it  was  getting  filled  with  ingenious  industries,  and  ridng  to  be  what  it  stiU  is,  the 
busiest  quarter  of  Germany.  A  country  lowing  with  Una  ;  the  hum  of  the  flax- 
sfHudle  fasard  in  Its  cottsgea  in  those  old  days — "muck  of  the  linen  called  Hollands 
is  made  in  jQlich,  and  only  bleached,  stamped,  and  sold  by  the  Dntch,"  says 
BQschlng.  A  country  in  our  days  whicb  is  shrouded  at  short  intervals  with  the  due 
canopy  of  coal-smoke,  and  loud  with  sounds  of  the  annl  and  the  loom. 

The  lawyers  took  two  hundred  and  six  years  to  settle  the  question  con- 
cerning this  Duchy,  and  the  thing  Johann  Sigismund  had  cltdmed  I^ally 
in  16^  was  actually  handed  over  to  Johann  Sigismund's  descendant  in 
the  Heventh  generation.  "These  litigated  duchies  are  now  the  Pruasiam 
provinces,  Jiilich,  Berg,  Cleve,  and  the  nucleus  of  Prussia's  possessions  in 
the  Rhine  country." 

18S.  X  George  Wilhelm.  Read  pp.  886  to  387  (3S1,  S38)  on  this 
Elector  and  German  Protestantism,  now  fallen  cold,  and  somewhat  too 
little  dangerous.  But  George  Wilhelm  is  the  tmly  weak  prince  of  all  the 
twelve.  For  another  example  how  the  heart  and  life  of  a  eounby  depend 
upon  its  prince,  not  on  its  council,  read  this,  of  Gtistavus  Adolpbos,  de- 
manding the  cession  of  Spaudau  and  KUstrin ; 

Which  cession  Kurftlnt  George  \Vilhelm,  though  giving  all  his  prayers  to  the 
good  cause,  could  by  no  means  grant.  Gustav  had  to  insist,  with  more  and  more 
emphasis,  adrancing  at  last  with  military  menace  upon  Berlin  itself.  He  was  m«t 
by  George  Wilhelm  and  his  Council,  ''in  the  woods  of  Cdpenick,"  short  way  to 
the  east  of  that  city ;  there  George  Wilhelm  snd  his  Council  wandered  about, 
sending  messages,  hopelessly  consalting,  saying  among  each  other,  "Que  &ire?  lis 
oat  des  esnooa"  For  many  hours  so,  round  the  inflexible  Gustav,  who  was  there 
like  a  fixed  milestone,  and  to  all  qusstious  and  comers  had  only  one  answer. 

On  our  special  question  of  war  and  its  consequences,  read  thia  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  one : 

But  on  the  whole,  the  grand  weapon  In  It,  and  towards  the  latter  times,  the 
exclurive  one,  was  hunger.  Tho  opposing  aimiea  tried  to  starve  one  another;  at 
lowest,  tried  each  not  to  starve.  Each  trying  to  est  the  country  or,  st  any  rate, 
to  lesve  nothing  eatable  in  It :  what  that  will  mean  for  the  country  we  may  connder. 
As  the  armiee  too  frequently,  and  the  Kaiser's  armies  habituMly,  lived  witliout 
commissariat,  often  enough  without  pay,  all  hcwrors  of  war  and  of  beinar  a  seat 
of  war,  that  have  been  since  heard  of,  ar«  poor  to  those  then  practised,  the  detail 
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of  which  ia  «tiU  horrlhlv  to  read.  Gvnamay,  in  «11  MtaU«  quarten  of  it,  liad  to 
nnde^o  tlie  ]woomb  ;  tortured,  torn  to  pi«OM,  wrecked,  and  bnyed  w  in  a  mortar, 
«i^er  tha  inn  maoe  of  mr.  Bruideubnrg'  uw  iti  towni  seiied  uid  Mclced,  its 
country  popnUtloni  driren  to  deapeir  b^  the  one  party  and  the  other.  Three  time* 
— fint  m  the  Walleiutain-MecklenDUTg  time*,  while  fire  and  sword  wer«  the  weaponi, 
and  agMn,  twice  over,  in  the  nltimate  atagee  of  the  stnimle,  when  ttarvatiou  had 
beoome  the  method — Brandenburg  fell  to  be  the  principal  theatre  of  conflict,  where 
all  forma  of  the  diamal  were  at  their  height.  In  1638,  three  Tear*  after  that  pre- 
ciona  "  Peace  of  Pimg,"  *  *  *  *  the  ravagea  of  the  starving  Gidlas  and  hia  Im- 
perialiata  excelled  all  precedent,  *  *  *  *  men  ate  human  fleeh,  amy,  human  creaturee 
ate  their  own  children-"    "Que  fiure?  ila  ont  dea  canona  ! " 

184.  "We  have  now  arrived  at  the  lowest  nadir  point"  (says  Carlyle) 
"of  the  faistory  of  Brandenburg  under  the  Hohenaollems."  Is  this  then 
all  that  Heavy  Peg  and  our  nine  KorfilrstB  have  done  for  us? 

Carljle  does  not  mean  that :  but  even  he,  greatest  of  historians  since 
Tacitus,  is  not  enough  careful  to  mark  for  us  the  growth  of  national  char- 
acter, as  distinct  (torn  the  prosperity  of  dynastiea.^ 

A  repablican  historian  would  think  of  this  development  only,  and  sup- 
pose it  to  be  posnble  without  any  dynasties. 

Which  ia  indeed  in  a  measure  so,  and  the  work  now  chiefly  needed 
in  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  history,  is  an  analysts  of  the  constant  and 
prevalent,  yet  unthought  of,  influences,  which,  without  any  external  help 
from  kings,  and  in  a  ^lent  and  entirely  necessary  manner,  form,  in  Sweden, 
in  Bavaria,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  Scottish  border,  and  on  the  French  sea- 
coast,  races  of  noble  peasants;  paciBc,  poetic,  heroic,  Christian-hearted  in 
the  deepest  seqse,  who  may  Indeed  perish  by  sword  or  famine  in  any  cruel 
thirty  years'  war,  or  ignoble  thirty  years'  peace,  and  yet  leave  such  strength 
to  their  children  that  the  country,  apparently  lavaged  into  hopeless  ruin, 
revives,  under  any  prudent  king,  as  the  ctdtivated  fields  do  under  the 
spring  rain.  How  the  rock  to  which  no  seed  can  cling,  and  which  no  rain 
can  Boftci^  is  subdued  into  the  good  ground  which  can  bring  forth  its 
hundredfold,  we  fotget  to  watch,  while  we  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
sower,  or  mourn  the  catastrophes  of  storm.  All  this  while,  the  Prussian 
eartii, — the  IVnssian  soul, — has  been  thus  dealt  upon  by  successive  fate ; 
and  now,  though  laid,  as  it  seems,  utterly  desolate,  it  can  be  revived  by  a 
few  years  of  wisdom  and  of  peace. 

IBS.  Vol.  I.  Book  III.  Chap,  xviii.— The  Great  Elector,  Friedrich  Wil- 
belra.     Eleventh  of  the  dynasty  :— 

There  hardly  ever  came  to  sovereign  power  a  vouik  roan  of  twenty  under  more 
diatreaaing,  hopeleae-looldng  careumstaneaa.  Politieal  significance  Brandenburg  had 
none;  a  mere  Protestant  appendage,  dragged  about  by  a  Papist  Kaiser.  His 
&thar'a  Prime  Minister,  aa  we  have  seen,  was  in  the  interest  of  his  enemies;  not 
Brandenburg's  servant,  but  Austria's,  The  very  commandants  of  hii  fortresses. 
Commandant  of  Spandan  more  espedally,  refused  to  obey  Friedrich  Wilhehn  on 
his  accwaion  ;  "were  bound  to  oh«y  the  KaiMr  in  the  first  place." 

For  twen^  year*  past  Biandenburg  had  been  scoured  by  hostile  armies,  which, 
especially  the  Kaiser's  part  of  which,  committed  outrages  new  in  human  history. 

^  [For  Rnsldn's  conception  of  the  proper  scope  of  history  in  this  respect,  see 
Vol  XVL  p.  «2  n.] 

xvni.  2  L 
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In  *  jtar  or  tvo  henoej  BruidoDbor^  beovna  agBin  tita  tlwtea  of  bniiiMai,  AMtrua 
GaUm  ftdnoclng  tfaitber  anun  (1644)  with  latent  "to  ihvt  np  Tontaoaon  and  hia 
9if»dM  )n  JntMDd."  (MlMt  oould  b^  no  mauu  do  what  M  intandad;  on  tha 
oontniy,  ha  had  to  ma  from  Tontwuon — wiMt  feat  ooald  do ;  was  hantad,  be 
and  b\B  Marode  Brader  (baantifnl  inranton  of  the  "mannding"  art),  till  Aar 
pretty  mach  all  died  (orepirten)  M^  Kfthler.  No  grattt  loaa  to  aa«detf,  tlia  deMb 
of  th«M  artiita,  bat  we  can  f*nc7  what  their  Itfb,  sod  eapeekUy  what  tlw  pwieaaa 
of  their  djing,  nwj  have  coat  poor  Brandenbarr  again ! 

Priedrich  WUhelm'a  aim,  in  tbU  aa  In  other  emerganeiei,  waa  nn-claar  to 
bimeolf,  bat  for  moat  part  dim  to  everybody  elie.  He  bad  to  walk  vary  warily, 
Sweden  on  one  hand'  of  him,  anipiciou*  Kaiaar  on  the  other :  he  had  to  wear 
■emblancea,  to  be  ready  with  evauve  words,  and  advance  noiaeleaaly  br  many 
drculta.  More  delicate  operation  oonld  not  be  imagined.  Bat  adTance  M  did  ; 
advance  and  arrive.  With  eztraorcUDary  talent,  diligenoe,  and  felicity  the  yoang 
man  wound  himaelf  out  of  thii  first  &t^  poiition,  got  thoee  foreign  armiea  paahed 
oat  of  hia  country,  and  kept  them  out  Hli  lirit  concern  had  been  to  fina  aome 
vertige  of  revenue,  to  put  tnat  npon  a  clear  footing,  and  by  loana  or  othorwiM  to 
■crape  a  little  ready-money  together.  On  the  atreDgtli  ^  mUei  a  tmaU  Mv  4/ 
toldierteauU  bt  eolhctad  abotU  Urn,  and  drilM  iKtortafahiOg  ta  fiffktmHdt^  TUa 
aa  a  ban* :  on  thia  followed  all  manner  of  things  fraadom  fhim  Swadidi-Anatrian 
invariona,  at  the  first  thing.  He  waa  himaelf,  aa  appeared  by-aiid>by,  a  fla^tsr  of 
the  firat  quality,  when  it  came  to  that ;  bat  never  waa  wHling  to  fight  if  be  eould 
help  It.  Preferred  rather  to  sht/t,  manceuvre,  and  negotiate,  which  ne  did  in  nuMt 
vigilant,  adroit,  and  maatorly  manner.  But  by  degreea  be  bad  grown  to  bavs, 
and  conid  maintain  it,  an  army  of  24,000  men,  among  tbe  beat  troopa  Umo  in 
being. 

186.  To  wear  semblanMs,  to  be  ready  with  erasive  words,  bow  is  tUl, 
Mr.  Carlyle?  thinks  perhaps  the  rightly  thoughtful  reader. 

Yes,  such  things  have  to  be.  There  are  Ilea  and  lies,  and  tiieie  are 
truths  and  truths.  Ulysses  cannot  lide  on  the  ram's  back,  like  Hiryxiu; 
but  must  ride  under  his  belly.'     Read  also  this,  presently  following ; 

Shortly  after  which,  Priedrich  WUhelm,  who  had  shone  much  in  the  battle  of 
Warsaw,  into  which  he  was  dragged  against  Us  will,  changed  ridea.  An  Ineon- 
liitent,  treaoheroua  manf  Perhape  not,  O  reader  !  perhaps  a  man  advandng  "in 
circalta,"  the  only  way  be  hasj  spinJly,  fiws  now  to  east,  now  to  weat,  with  hia 
own  reaaonabls  private  aim  aon-olear  to  him  all  tbe  whileP 

The  bftttle  of  Warsaw,  three  days  long,  fought  with  GosUtos,  tbe 
gnnd&ther  of  Chariee  XII.,  against  the  Poles,  virtually  ends  tbe  PdUi 
power: 

Old  Joitann  Casimir,  not  long  after  that  pSMo  of  OUva,  letting  tired  of  Ua 
nnmly  Polish  chivalry  and  their  way^  abdlcatea— retired  to  Puu,  and  "  Uvad  mwdi 
with  Ninon  de  rEncloa  and  her  etrala,"  for  tbe  rest  of  his  life.  He  used  to  com- 
plain  of  his  Polish  chivalry,  that  there  was  no  solidity  in  them ;  nothiiv  bnt 
ontnde  glitter,  with  tumult  and  anarchic  noise ;  &tal  want  of  one  essential  talent, 
the  laimt  ^  oAwin; ;  and  has  been  beard  to  nrophaay  that  a  prions  Repnblie, 
persisting  in  such  cousea,  would  arrive  at  resolts  wUdi  would  aunmse  it 

Onwsrd  from  this  time,  Priedrich  Wilhelm  figures  in  tbe  worfi;  pnblie  ssosi 

1  [OJV**e?]  ix.  433 ;  fin-  tbe  story  of  Pbryxns  and  Rdle^  see  Qmsh  V  "»  Mr, 
§  29,  and  leeAtm  m  Art,  %  162.] 
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wateliiiig  fail  proeadure;  king*  anzioas  to  (oenre  him — Ihrteh  priat-«allna  fltioking 
up  bU  poitnate  for  ■  bero-wonhipping^  public.  Fi^btiag  hno,  had  the  pabU« 
knowi)  it,  was  not  bii  eMeutial  character,  though  he  had  to  fight  a  great  deal.  He 
was  eatentially  an  industrial  man ;  great  in  organiziog,  regulsting,  m  constraining 
chaotic  heaps  to  become  ooamic  for  him.  He  draitu  bogs,  settles  cotooies  in  the 
waste  places  of  bis  dominions,  cats  canals ;  unwesriedly  encourages  trade  and 
vorlt.  The  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  Canal,  which  still  carriee  toniiag«  from  the  Oder 
to  the  Spree,  is  a  monament  of  bis  seat  in  this  way ;  creditable  with  the  means  he 
had.  To  the  poor  French  Frot«8tanta  in  the  Edict-of-Nantss  affair,  he  was  like  an 
express  benefit  of  Heaven ;  one  helper  appointed  to  whom  the  help  itself  was 
profitable.  He  munificently  welcomed  them  to  Brsndenbn^;  showed  really  a 
noble  piety  and  hnman  pity,  as  welt  as  judgment ;  nor  did  Brandenburg  and  he 
want  their  reward.  Some  20,000  nimble  French  souls,  evidently  of  the  best  French 
qoallty,  found   a   home  there;   made  "waat«   sands   about   Beriin   into   potherb 


187.  Now  read  carefully  the  description  of  the  nuD,  p.  8Si  (SS4--S35) ; 
the  atory  of  the  bfttUe  of  Fehrbellia,  "the  Marathoo  of  Brandenburg," 
p.  354  (225) ;  and  of  the  winter  campaign  of  1679,  P-  S66  (227),  begin- 
ning with  its  week's  marches  at  sixty  miles  a  day;  his  wife,  as  idwsys, 
being  with  him; 


Louisa,  honest  and  loving  Dutch  girl,  aant  to  our  William  of  Onage, 
'  '"^  "      ;"  (country-house),  twenty  mUes  north  of  Bei 

rpe,  potherb  gardens,  ttaining^chools  for  yo  .„ 
a  of  ners  when  she  was  at  liberty  for  recreation. 


trimmed  up  her  own  "  Orange-hurg  "  (country-house),  twenty  mUes  north  of  Berlin, 
■  ■)  a  little  j       •---■■    ■  ■■     •       -'--      ■  -  ■         •     ■     - 


into  a  little  jewel  of  the  Dutch  type,  potherb  gardens,  ttaining^chools  for  young 

_i..i.   ...i.i_i.i._       ,  ._      — i-i*.  .r\. Then  she  was  at  liberty  for  recre''" 

)  helpmate,  not  in  name  only. 


Friedrich  Wilhelm's  courtship ;  wedding  in  Holland ;  the  honest,  trustfnl  ^ 
and  converastion  of  the  two  sovereign  spousee,  their  joumeyinga  together,  their 
mutual  hopes,  fesr^  and  manifold  vicissitudes,  till  death,  witn  stem  oeauty,  shut 
it  in  i  all  ts  human,  true,  and  wholesome  In  it,  interestiag  to  look  upon,  and  rare 
among  sorereign  peraons. 

Louisa  died  in  1667,  twenty-one  years  before  her  husband,  who  married 
^ain — (little  to  his  contentment) — died  in  l688;  and  Louisa's  second  son, 
Friedrich,  ten  years  old  at  his  mother's  death,  and  now  therefore  thirty- 
one,  succeeds,  becoming  afterwards  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia. 

188.  And  here  we  pause  on  two  great  questiooa.  Prussia  is  assuredly 
at  this  point  a  happier  and  better  oonntry  than  it  was,  when  inhabited  by 
Wends.  But  is  Friedrich  I.  a  happier  and  better  man  than  Henry  the 
Fowler?  Have  all  these  kings  thus  Improved  their  country,  but  never 
themselves?  Is  this  somewhat  expensive  and  ambitious  Herr,  Friedrich  L 
battoned  in  diamonds,  indeed  the  best  that  Protestantism  can  produce,  as 
against  Fowlers,  Bears,  and  Red  Beards  ?  Much  more,  Friedrich  Wilhebn, 
orthodox  on  predestination ;  most  of  all,  his  less  orthodox  son ; — have  we, 
in  these,  the  highest  results  which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  can  produce  for  the 
present,  in  the  first  circles  of  society?  And  if  not,  how  is  it  that  the 
country,  having  gained  so  much  in  intelligence  and  strength,  lies  more 
passively  in  their  power  than  the  baser  country  did  under  that  of  nobler 
men? 

These,  and  collateral  questions,   I  mean  to  work  oat  as  1  can,  with 
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Cariyle's  good  help ; — bnt  miut  jwiue  for  this  Ume ;  in  doubt,  u  bereto- 
fore.  Otay  of  this  one  thing  I  doubt  not,  that  the  name  of  alt  great 
kings,  set  over  Christian  nations,  must  at  Ust  be,  in  fulfilment;  the  heredi- 
taiy  one  of  these  German  princes,  "  Hich  in  Peace  " ;  *  and  that  their  coro- 
nation will  be  with  Wild  ohve,  not  with  gold. 


[There  are  among  Ruskin's  MSS.  inanj  sheets  of  aotw  on  Carlrle's  f^UiMek — 
some  of  tbem  in  his  own  handwriting ;  others,  transcripts  from  Carlf te  made  for 
him  by  Mn,  Serern.  They  are  too  rough  and  citaotie  for  pubUcation ;  bnt  a  liew 
isolated  pasaagei  teem  worui  detaching,  a*  characteristic  of  Ruskin  and  illuslrative 
of  paasagea  in  this  volume : — 

I^edrieh  WilHam 

"The  Crowa  Prince  hM  been  bred  in  battle,  and  his  chief  friend  is  Leopold  <rf 
Dessau.  Read  now  Book  4tb,  ch.  ti.,  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  Carlvle,  and  entirely 
yy^  precious  to  us,  as  to  this  question  of  the  uses  of  war  in  breeoiny  men.     And 

the  Crown  Prince  has  therefore  no  psfience  vrliBtev'er  wittT'Sratiiond  buttons 
and  ivoTT  sticks ;  and  the  day  after  nia  father's  death  all  nseleae  officii  are 
disminM.     [Book  iv.  ch.  iii.] 

"Touohiog  which  proeedore,  here  are  questions  of  which  I  viah  Carijie  had 
himself  given,  if  not  solution,  at  least  guidance  to  solution ;  nnbelped,  I  must 
do  the  best  I  on  for  you. 

"  Firs^  Had  Friedrich  William  been  what  this  world  call*  '  an  amiable  man,' 
—  '\  dahcate  man,'  he  irould  not  have  expressed  in  this  violent  ir— ■"-  ■■=*- 


would  have  retained  the  abuses,  for  love  of  hi*  &ther. 

'''  Lore  to  parents,  or  respect  to  them,  are  not  in  these  daf  s  virtue*  so  ram- 
pant as  often  to  require  represdon.  Nevertheless,  respecting  thi*  Ijehaviour  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  you  are  to  judge  it  perfectly  right.  A  king  must  not  re- 
tain material  abuHes  for  love  of  his  &ther ;  nor  ia  any  delicacv  or  eentinMut 
whatever  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  repmsion  of  abuses,  dearlv  such. 

"Secondly,  Were  these  apparent  abuses  clearly  sucbr  Is  the  potnp  of  a 
court  necessarily  a  lin  against  the  nation?  I*  Solomon's  'silver  aa  itonet' 
fl  Kinn  x.  27]  or  Friedrich  Wilhelm'*  aizpeuce-halfpeniiy  a  day  {to  his 
laokeysj  the  proper  elate  of  a  court? 

"Answer.  Distinguish  first  between  the  expenses  of  fine  dresaiDr,  and  of 
useless  offices.  You  may  dreas  your  servant  as  you  please,  if  he  hss  work 
to  do,  but  you  must  not  keep  him  to  do  nothing. 

"This  is  an  universsl  law,  in  the  economv  of  courts  and  of  cottages.    Do 

with  SB  few  servants  as  yon  gracefully  can — that  is  to  say,  with  grace  to  your 

I     servant  and  yourself.     Let  your  service  tie  easy  and  complete ;  not  one  servant 

I      to  do  the  work  of  two,  nor  two  to  do  the  work  of  one.     Then  dreaa  thim  ss 

/       you   please : — it    may    be,    on    oeeaaioii,   pompously ;    but   at   Friedrich's    conrt 

there  was  no  oecasien.    His  people  had  no  pleasure  in  iplendours ;  Uked  pbin 

way* ;    were  (»mfortable.  in  serge,  awkward  in  satin  and  gold   lace.    He  was 

entirely  right  in   what  be  did — lie  and,   on  the  whole,   most  kings   would   be 

right  in  doing  the  same.     None  bnt  the  very  aobleat  can  be  noble  in  splendanr — 

let  them,  on  the  whole,  try  first  what  they  can  do  without  it 

"  Is  a  king  to  be  a  Miser,  then  f  On  occarion,  yes  (read  the  story  of  Marco 
Gri&ni  in  Rogers's  IMg,  p.  230).  But  Friedrich  Wilhelm  is  not  a  miser;  b«t 
a  man  who  knows  the  worth  and  use  of  money  .  .  . 

1  [Ruiktu,  like   Carlyle,  was  fbud    of  insisting  upon  the  significance  of  names, 
and  here  translates  Friede-mch.] 
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"CarijrlB  doM  not  repreaeot  him  m  sd  ideal  hMo,  but  only  a*  >  trua  and 
wmert  penon,  with  many  &Dlt«,  naiif  wwluieMea,  but  stradj  purpose  In 
fail  life :  'to  the  lut  a  qaeatJonable  hero,  with  much  in  him  which  one  conld 
have  wished  not  there)  and  mneh  wanting  which  one  could  have  witbed.' 
[Boole  i.  ch.  L] 

"He  ia  not  a  reforming  Kinc.  See*  throngh  an  abuae — doee  not  attack  it; 
builds  iteadUy  in  the  midat  of  it,  till  it  &lla  away. 

"  Prom  hit  Oueen.   oradnallT  more   aod  more  bi 


"  From  bi*  Queen,  gradually  more  and  more  eatrangvd,  On  which,  note 
supreme  wiwlom  of  this  sentence  of  Carlvle's— 'To  feel,  or  to  suspect, 
Klf  neglected,   and   to   become   more  amiable   thereupon   (in  whiek  eourte 


alone  Ht*  Aope)  is  difficult  for  any  Queen.'    [Book  xi.  ch.  i.]    Or,  for  any  n 

Bat  read  Min  Edgewortb's  Ltowra,  for  example,  of  the  perftctness  of  womanly 

conduct  under  such  conditions. 

"Begins  work  at  4  in  the  morning!  And  the  reader  may  depend  on  this, 
that  work  which  bears  the  light  of  sunrise  ia  verr  seldom  bad ;  and  that 
work  done  in  dead  of  night  is  nevtr  good.  I  wrote  long  since — I  forget  whan 
[Two  Path*,  g  98  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  346)}— that  the  first  qnertion  1  aaked  about 
n  young  man  was,  Does  he  workP  The  first  question  I  now  ask  concerning 
ony  man— but  especially  politicians— is,  MTiat  o'clock  does  he  riee  at?  Do  yon 
think  you  may  safely  make  year  House*  of  Parliament  a  lounge  for  sodden 
and  sleepy  fools? 

"Of  rriedrich's  general  power  of  mind,  the  'dc^gerel'  which  Carlyle  dk- 
misine  with  so  mnch  soom  is  nererthelsaa,  it  seems  to  me,  predeely  indicatiTe. 
This  ia  Carlyle't  own  estimate  of  it ; — 

" '  Probably  the  weakest  I^ece  I  ever  translated  ? '  exclaims  one,  who 
has  translated  several  such.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  straggle  of  pnngent 
sense  in  it, — like  the  outskirts  of  lightning,  seen  in  that  dinuulv  wet 
weather  which  the  Royal  Party  had.  Its  wit  is  ve^  copious,  but  sJasby, 
bantsry,  and  proceeds  mainly  by  exaggeration  and  turning  topsyturvy ; 
a  rather  barren  spedee  of  wit.  Of  huoionr,  in  the  fine  poetic  sense,  no 
Testige.  But  there  is  surprising  veracity, — truthfalnes*  nnimpeachable,  if 
yon  will  read  well.  What  promptitude,  too ; — what  funds  for  conreraation, 
when  needed  I  Hits  scra^^y  Piece,  which  is  better  than  the  things  people 
often  talk  to  one  another,  was  evidently  written  as  fast  as  the  pen  conld 
go."    [Book  zi.  ch.  iii.l 

'''Of  humour,  in  the  fine  poetic  sense,  no  vaatiga.'  IVne;  but  Frledrich 
WM  not  a  poet  nor  need  we  wish  he  had  been.  These  other  nnqnestionable 
qnalitieB,  in  a  rbvme  written  as  &st  at  the  pen  could  go,  are  they  so  little  P 
The  outskirts  of'  lightning  in  that  dismally  wet  weather  wiU  mean  inskirta 
Of  lightning,  surely,  when  the  weather  gete  hot  I  take  of  the  doggerel  at 
present  for  my  own  pnrpoae*,  three  lines  only ;  more  concentrated  senM  or 
more  important  to  Humanity  never,  it  teem*  to  me,  waa  put  into  eighteen  words. 
They  describe  the  'standing  army'  of  France,  and  are  appheable  to  all 
standing  armies : — 

'  Esclavee  couronnA  de*  mains  de  la  vlctoire, 
Troupeauz  malhenreuz  que  la  oour 
Dirige  an  senl  bruit  dn  tambour,' 
Bnt  the  dogeerel  will  be  senriceable  to  me  in  other  contents  of  it,  elsewhere. 
Note  of  it  ^is,  at  preeent,  that  it  spends  itself  mainly  in  abuse  (sccuntely 
true)  of  the  French,  yet  never  considers  with  itself  why  it  i*  written  in  French  ; 
and  il  i*  much  to  sav,  for  any  nation,  that  its  enemies  cannot  apeak  harm  of 
it  satis&ctorily,  bat  in  its  own  language.'"] 
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I 

THE   ITALIAN   QUESTION 

(■859) 


I  HAVi  been  thinking  of  Knding  a  few  line*  about  what  I  have  seen  of 
Aiutriana  and  Italians ;  but  eveiy  time  I  took  my  pen  and  turned  &om  my 
own  work  about  clouds  atxl  leauge'  to  think  for  a  few  minutes  oonceming 
political  clouds  and  thickets,  1  sank  into  a  state  of  amaxement  which  reduced 
me  to  helpless  silence.  I  will  try  and  send  you  an  iac<dierei)t  line  to-day ; 
for  the  smallest  endeavour  at  coherence  will  bring  me  into  that  atmosphwe  of 
astonishment  again,  in  which  I  find  no  ezprestion. 

You  northern  Protestant  people  are  always  overrating  the  valne  of  I^x>- 
testantiam  as  such.  Your  poetlod  clergymen  make  sentimental  tours  in  the 
Vaudois  country,  as  if  there  were  no  worthy  people  in  the  Alps  bat  the 
Vandois.*  Did  the  enlightened  Edinburgh  emigelicals  never  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  freedom  of  the  Swiss,  nor  hear  of  such  people  as  Winkdried 

I  [Thb  and  the  following  letter  seam  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  private  friend 
(perbaiM  Dr.  John  Brown),  and  by  him  to  have  been  fi»'wardedj  with  Raskin's  consent, 
for  publication  in  the  pren ;  or  the  friend  may  have  been  Peter  Bsyoe  (see  above, 

?.  zli.),  who  wu  himself  editor  of  the  Witnett,  and  who  msf  have  been  requested 
;  Raskin  to  print  the  letters  in  bis  paper.  They  were,  at  any  rate,  offered  to 
the  Edinburgh  Witneu  (see  p.  M4);  bat  ultiniately  sppeued  in  the  Seottman  of 
Joly  20  and  Jaly  23,  1859,  r«ep«etiv«ly.  The  first  letter  was  headed  "Ur.  Rnskin 
on  the  Italian  Question,"  and  was  preceded  by  an  editorial  note,  thas:  "[We  have 
much  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  letters  to  our  readers,  not  that  they  will 
expect  ui  to  homologate  all  their  energetic  and  intrepid  opinions — fbr  Hr.  Raskin 
is  m  no  wise  uf  the  mealy-moathed  race — but  that  they  will,  we  are  sare,  thank 
ns  for  giving  them  so  much  of  truest  genius,  in  language  such  as  England  has  not 
often  had  sluce  Edmund  Burke  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 'j  The  present  letter  was 
reprinted  in  Arrow  </  th«  Chaee,  1880,  vol  li.  pp.  3-11.  It  and  the  two  follow- 
ing letters  deal,  it  will  be  seen,  with  "the  Italian  question"  in  1859,  when  France 
and  Sardinia  combined  against  Austria  in  the  cause  «f  Italian  independence:  see 
the  Introdnctloo  (above,  p.  xziiL).  Of  these  three  letters  the  first  was  written 
two  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Magenta  (In  the  province  of 
Novara),  followed  by  the  entrance  into  Milan  of  the  French,  and  the  second  a 
Cbw  days  before  the  similar  victory  of  the  French  and  Sardinian  armies  at  Solfsrino; 
For  Ruskin's  sUy  in  Berlin  at  the  time,  see  VoL  VII.  p.  Iv.] 

■  fHe  was  then  at  work  en  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  iWtXen.1 
'  [Compare  Se*anu  and  LUUi,  S  IZfi  (above,  p.  176).     For  oUier  allaskms  to  the 
Vandois,  see  VoL  I.  pp.  392-303 ;  VoL  XII.  pp.  139,  538.] 
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or  Telt?  Not  but  that  there  Is  some  chance  of  Tell  dluppearing  one  of 
these  dmyt  under  acutett  historical  iavc«tigation.  Still,  he,  or  somebodj  elae, 
verily  got  Switzerland  rid  of  much  evil,  and  made  it  capable  of  much  good  ; 
and  if  you  examine  the  influence  of  the  battles  of  Horgarten  and  Sempach 
on  European  bistoiy,  you  will  find  they  were  good  and  true  pieces  of  God's 
work.^  Do  people  suppose  they  were  done  by  Protectants  f  Swltaerlaad 
owes  all  that  she  is — all  that  she  is  ever  Ukely  to  be — to  her  stout  and  stem 
Roman  Catholics,  laithful  to  their  faith  to  this  day— they,  and  the  Tyrolese, 
about  the  truest  Roman  Catholics  in  Christendom,  and  certainly  ammig  its 
worthiest  people,  thoo^  they  laid  your  Zwingli  and  a  good  deal  of  ranting 
Frotestantbm  which  Zwingli  in  vain  tried  to  make  either  rational  or  charit- 
able, dead  together  on  the  green  meadows  of  Cappel,  and  though  the  Tyio- 
lese  marksmen  at  this  moment  are  following  up  their  rifle  practice  to  good 
purpose,  and  with  good  will,  with  your  Vandois  hearts  for  targets. 

The  amazement  atmosphere  keeps  floating  with  Its  edges  about  me,  though 
I  write  on  as  fast  ai  I  can  in  hopes  of  keeping  out  of  it.  You  Scotch,  and  we 
English !  I  to  keep  np  the  miserable  hypoeri^  of  calling  ourselves  Protestants ! 
And  here  have  been  two  of  the  most  powerful  protests  (sealed  with  quite 
as  mueh  blood  as  is  usually  needed  for  such  documents)  that  ever  were  made 
against  the  Papacy — one  in  1848,*  and  one  now — twenty  thousand  men  or 
thereabouts  lying,  at  this  time  being,  in  the  form  of  torn  flesh  and  shattered 
bones,  among  the  rice  marshes  of  the  Novareae,  and  not  one  jot  of  our 
precious  Protestant  blood  gone  to  the  signature.  Not  so  much  as  one  noUe 
flush  of  it,  that  I  can  see,  on  our  clay  cheeks,  beamtrched,  as  they  are,  with 
sweat  and  smoke ;  but  all  for  gold,  and  out  of  chfanneys.  Of  sweat  for  beead 
that  perishes  not,  or  of  the  ud  Sinai  smoke  for  honour  of  God's  law,*  and 
revelation  thereof — no  drop  nor  shadow.  Not  so  much  as  a  coroner's  inquest 
on  those  dead  bodies  in  the  rice  fields — dead  men  who  must  have  been 
murdered  t^  somebody,  tf  a  drunken  man  Calls  in  a  ditch,  you  wiU  have 
your  XyogheTTj  and  Verges  talk  over  him  by  way  of  doing  justice ;  *  but  your 
twenty  Utonsand-— ^not  drunken,  but  honest,  respectable,  well-meaning,  and 
serviceable  men — are  made  rice  mauure  of,  and  you  think  it  is  all  right. 
We  Protestants  indeed  1  The  Italians  are  Protestants,  and  in  a  measure 
the  French — nay,  even  the  Anstrlans  (at  all  events  those  oonical-hatted 
mountaineers),  according  to  their  understanding  of  the  matter.  What  we 
are,  Moloch,  or  Mammon,  or  the  Protestant  devil  made  np  of  both,  perhaps 
knows. 

Do  not  think  I  dislike  the  Austrians.     I  have  great  respect  and  affection 

I  [For  a  diseunlon  of  the  It^nd  of  Tell,  see  £^^«  Iftft,  %  216;  for  Arnold 
von  Winkslriad,  who  met  the  heroic  dtath  by  which  he  sscnnd  his  eountry's 
freedom,  at  Sempaeh  in  1386,  VoL  VII.  pp.  231-232;  for  Uirich  Zwingli,  the 
SwiM  Protestant  lesdar  of  his  time,  who  f^Il  in  the  war  of  tlu  Reformed  against 
the  Romish  oantoni,  in  IMI,  VoL  VII.  p.  112,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  3U;  and  for  tlta 
battle  of  Morgarten,  in  1315,  Vol.  V.  p.  41S,  Vol.  VII.  p.  Ill,  VoL  XVI.  p.  ISa 
It  may  be  farther  noted  that  Arnold  of  Sempach  Is,  with  Leonidas,  Cartins,  mi 
Sir  Rlehard  Granville,  named  amonftst  the  types  ot  "the  dlvineitt  of  aaerilteeai 
that  of  th<  patriot  for  hii  country,"  la  Rusldn's  Pre&ce  (§  19)  to  BibMheea 
Pattormn,  i.] 

■  [The  year  of  tiie  Lmnbard  Insarreotion,  when  Rsdetdcy,  tbe  Anstrian  Aeld- 
warriisl,  defeated  the  insurmnts  st  Costona  near  Verona,] 

)  [See  John  vi.  27  and  Ezodue  six.  1&] 

*  \MMCk  Ado  aboiU  SatUng,  Act  iii.  so.  3.] 
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I.  THE  ITALIAN   QUESTION  SSB 

for  than,  and  I  hare  seen  more  of  them  in  fiuniliar  Ictercoune  thui  mo«t 
Eagltshmen.!  One  of  mj  beit  ftiendt  in  Venice  In  the  winter  of  IS4&-IB&0 
VMS  the  artillerf  officer  who  hsd  directed  the  fire  on  the  side  of  Hestre 
In  1848.  I  hare  nerer  known  a  nobler  peraon.  Brave,  kind,  and  gay — as 
gentle  ai  a  Iamb— as  pUyfuI  as  a  kitten — knightly  in  coarteaj  and  in  all 
tones  of  thought — ready  at  any  instant  to  lay  down  his  life  for  bis  country 
or  his  Emperor.  He  was  hy  no  means  a  rare  instance  either  of  gentleness 
or  of  virtue  among  the  men  whom  the  Liberal  portion  of  our  £aglish  press 
represent  as  only  Qrrants  and  barbarians.  Radetaky  himself  was  one  of  the 
kbtdest  of  men — his  habitual  expression  wa*  one  of  overflowing  bonkommU,  or 
of  &therly  regard  finr  the  wel£sre  of  all  around  him.  All  who  knew  him  loved 
him.  In  little  things  his  kindness  was  almost  ludicrous,  I  saw  him  at  Verona 
ran  out  of  hfa  own  supper-room  and  return  with  a  plate  of  soup  In  his 
hand,  the  waiters  (his  youngest  aldes^e-camp)  not  seniog  his  lady  guests 
&st  enough  to  please  him;*  yet  they  were  nimble  enough,  as  I  knew  in  a 
vaee  with  two  of  them  among  the  flre-flies  by  the  Hincio,  only  the  evening 
before.  For  a  long  time  I  regarded  the  Auttrians  as  the  only  protection  of 
Italy  ftom  otter  dbaolotion  (sueh  as  that  which,  I  see  to-day,  it  fi  reported 
that  the  Tuscan  army  has  fallen  Into,  left  for  five  weeks  to  itself),'  and  I 
should  have  looked  upon  them  as  such  stilf.  If  the  Sardinian  Government 
had  not  shown  itself  fit  to  take  their  place.  And  the  moment  that  any 
Italian  Government  was  able  to  take  their  place,  the  Austrian*  necessarily 
beciame  an  obstacle  to  Itslian  progress,  for  all  their  virtues  are  incompre- 
bensiule  to  the  Italians,  and  useless  to  them.  Unselfish  individually,  the 
Aostrians  are  nationally  entirely  selfish,  and  In  this  consists,  so  far  as  it 
is  truly  alleged  against  them,  their  barbarism.  These  men  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking  would  have  given,  any  of  them,  life  and  fortune  unhesitS" 
tfaigly  a*  tbeir  Empem's  bidding,  but  their  magnanimity  was  precisely  that 
at  the  Highlander  or  the  Indian,  incognisant  of  any  principle  of  action  but 
that  of  devotion  to  his  chief  or  nation.  All  abstract  grounds  of  conscience, 
all  universal  and  human  hopes,  were  inconceivable  by  them.  Such  men  are 
at  presmt  capable  of  no  feeling  towards  Italy  but  scorn;  their  power  was 
like  a  bituminous  cerecloth  wrapping  her  corpse — It  saved  her  from  the 
rottenness  of  revolution ;  but  it  rqust  be  unwound,  if  the  time  has  come  for 
her  resurrection. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  time  has  come,  or  can  come.  Italy's  true  op- 
presskm  is  all  her  own.  Spain  Is  oppressed  by  the  Spaniard,  not  by  the 
Austrian.  Greece  needs  but  to  be  saved  from  the  Greeks.  No  French 
Emperor,  however  m^hty  his  arm  or  sound  his  faith,  can  give  Italy 
inedofn. 


r^' 


>  [Sea  VoL  X.  pp.  zxxi.-xxzii.J 

*  [For  desoriptions  of  this  iceae,  see  Ruskia's  letter  in  Vol.  X.  p.  xxxii,  and 
VoL  m  p.  M.] 

*  pile  reEarenoe  is  to  articles  which  appeared  in  the  nines  from  its  Tuscan 
sorrMpondsnt  on  May  26  and  31,  1BB9,  describing  the  state  of  demoralisstton  into 
which  the  Tuscan  armv  hod  fallen  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops.] 

*  rWordsworth's  "Poems  dedicated  to  National  ludependenoe  and  Liberty," 
Part  iL  Sonnet  I.  The  lecoad  line  ihould  resd,  "  By  all  the  blended  powers  of 
earth   and  heaven."      Rosldn,  quotiog  from   memory,  had  in  his  mind   Milton's 

'  '     "    rtn"  (ParadiM  Latt,  x.  395).] 
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Bnt  the  time  is  come  at  leut  to  bid  her  be  free,  if  (he  hu  the  power  of 
freedom.  It  is  not  England,  certainly,  who  ihoidd  farUd  her.  I  beliere 
that  is  what  it  will  come  to,  however, — not  ao  nanch  becauae  we  ar«  afraid 
of  Napoleon,  ai  becanse  we  are  jealous  of  him.  But  of  him  ai>d  us  I  have 
something  more  to  say  than  there  ia  time  for  to-night.  These  good,  staptd, 
affectionate,  faithful  Germans,  too  (grand  fellows  under  arms ;  I  nerer  ima- 
gined so  magnificent  a  soldiery  as  15,000  of  them  which  I  made  a  shift  to 
see,  through  sand  clouds,  march  past  the  Prince  Frederidc  WilUain^  <» 
Satutday  momlog  last)  —  but  to  hear  them  fretting  and  foaming  at  the 
French  getting  into  Milan  ! — they  having  abaolutely  no  other  idea  on  all 
this  complicated  business  than  that  French  are  fighting  Germans  I  Wrong 
or  right,  why  or  wherefore,  matters  not  a  jot  to  them.  French  are  fitting 
Gennans — somehow,  stBnewhere,  for  some  reason — and  beer  and  Vateriand 
are  in  peril,  and  the  English  in  fault,  as  we  are  assuredly,  but  not  on  that 
side,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  true  which  a  French  fiiend,  high  ia 
podtion,  says  in  a  letter  this  morning — "If  the  F.ngUsh  had  not  sympa- 
thised with  the  Anstrlans  there  would  have  been  no  war."  By  way  of 
kee{^g  up  the  character  of  incoherence  to  which  I  have  vowed  myself 
I  may  tell  you  that  before  that  French  letter  came,  I  received  another  finm 
a  very  sagacious  Scotch  friend  (belonging,  as  I  suppose  most  Scotch  peo|de 
do,  to  the  class  of  persons  who  ca£  themselves  "religious"),  contabiing 
this  marvellous  enunciation  of  moral  principle,  to  be  acted  upon  in  difficult 
drcunistances,  "Mind  your  own  business." *  It  is  a  serviceable  principle 
enough  for  men  of  the  worid,  bnt  a  surprising  one  in  the  mouth  of  a  persoo 
who  professes  to  be  a  Bible  obeyer.  For,  as  &t  as  I  remember  the  tone 
of  that  obsolete  book,  "our  own"  is  precisely  the  last  business  whi^  it 
ever  tells  us  to  mind.  It  tells  us  often  to  ndnd  God's  business,  often  to 
mind  other  people's  business;  our  own,  in  any  eager  or  earnest  way,  not 
at  all.  "  What  thy  hand  findeth  to  do."  ■  Yes ;  but  bi  God's  fiehls,  not  ours. 
One  can  imagine  the  wiser  fishermen  of  the  Galilean  lake  objecting  to 
Peter  and  Andrew  that  they  were  not  m'"ding  their  bnsiness,  much  mcKC 
the  commercial  friends  of  Levi  speaking  with  gentle  pitr  of  him  about 
the  receipt  of  Custom.  "A  bad  man  of  business  always — see  what  has 
come  of  it — quite  mad  at  last." 

And  my  astonishing  friend  went  on  to  say  that  this  was  to  be  our 
principle  of  action  "where  the  path  was  not  quite  clear," — as  if  am  path 
ever  mu  clear  tilt  you  got  to  the  end  of  It,  or  saw  it  a  king  way  off;  as  if 
all  human  possibility  of  path  was  not  among  clouds  and  bmmUes,— often 
oold,  always  thorny — misty  with  roses  occasionally,  or  dim  with  dew,  often 
also  with  shadow  of  Death — ^misty,  more  particularly  In  England  just  now, 
with  shadow  of  that  commerdsUy  and  otherwise  valuable  smoke  befoK 
spoken  of. 

However,  if  the  path  is  not  to  be  seen,  it  may  be  fielt,  or  at  least 

1  [Th«  Prince  Frederick  Willism,  aftenrards  King  of  Prussia  (having  sucoseded 
his  brother  Fredsrick  William  IV.  In  Janoarv  1861)  and  German  Empenir,  was 
at  the  date  of  this  letter  Begent  of  Pruss^,  and  Commander-in-ChW  of  the 
Prussian  fbroes.1 


■  \Vn  the  "let  alona     priaelple,  compare 
*  [Bcclesiaates  ix.  10;  Matthew  ix.  9.] 
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tumbled  off,  withont  tay  paiticnUr  difficulty.  This  latter  coune  of  pro- 
ceeding  is  onr  probablutj  of  coune. — But  I  can't  write  any  took  to- 
night. I  am,  etc, 

J.  Runm. 

2 

Bbbun,  June  1S.> 
You  voald  have  h^d  this  «ec<»d  letter  sooner,  had  I  not  lost  myself, 
after  despatching  the  first,  in  &rtber  consideration  of  the  theory  of  Non- 
intervention, or  minding  one's  own  business.  What,  in  logical  terms,  w 
the  theory  ?  If  one  sees  a  costennonger  wringing  his  donkey's  tail,  is  it 
proper  to  "  intervene "  ?  and  if  one  sees  an  Emperor  or  a  System  wringing 
a  natimi'i  neck,  ii  it  improper  to  intervene  i  Or  is  the  intervention  allow- 
able only  in  the  case  of  hides,  not  of  sonls?  for  even  so,  I  think  you 
might  find  among  modem  Italians  many  quite  as  deserving  of  intervention 
as  the  donkey.  Or  is  interference  allowable  when  one  person  does  one 
wrong  to  another  person,  but  not  when  two  persons  do  two  wrongs  to 
two,  or  three  to  three,  or  a  multitude  to  a  multitude;  and  is  there  any 
algebraic  work  on  these  square  and  cube  roots  of  morality  wherein  I  msy 
find  how  many  coadjutors  or  commissions  any  given  crooked  requires  to 
make  it  straight  i  Or  is  it  a  geographical  question ;  and  may  one  advis- 
ably interfere  at  Berwick  bat  not  at  Haddington  ?  Or  is  there  any 
fiduated  scale  of  intervention,  practicable  according  to  the  longitude  i 
see  my  way  less  clearly,  because  the  illustrations  of  the  theory  of  Non- 
intervention are  as  obscure  as  its  statement.  The  French  are  at  present 
hamy  and  prosperous;  content  with  their  ruler  and  themselves;  their 
trade  increasing,  and  their  science  and  art  advancing ;  their  feelings  towards 
other  nations  becoming  every  day  more  just.  Under  which  circumstances 
we  English  non-interventfonalists  consider  it  our  duty  to  use  every  means 
In  our  power  of  making  the  ruler  suspected  by  the  nation,  and  the  nation 
nnmanageable  hy  the  ruler.  We  call  both  all  manner  of  names ;  exhaust 
every  term  of  impertinence  and  every  method  of  disturbanee;  and  do  our 
best,  in  indirect  and  underhand  ways,  to  bring  about  revolution,  assassi- 
aation,  or  any  other  close  of  the  existing  system  likely  to  be  satisfactoiy 
to   rogaes^  in  general.     This   is  your  non-intervention  when  a  nation  Is 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  nation  is  unhappy  and  unprosperous ;  its 
trade  annihilated,  its  arts  and  sciences  retrograde,  its  nerve  and  moral  sense 
prostrated  together;  it  is  capable  only  of  calling  to  you  for  help,  and  you 
will  not  help  it.  The  man  you  have  been  calling  names,  with  his  unruly 
colonels,*  undertakes  to  help  it,  and  Christian  England,  with  secret  hope 

'  [This  letter  sppeired  in  tha  Scottman,  July  23,  18A9,  {under  th«  heading 
"Mr.  Ruskin  on  Foreign  Politics,"  and  was  reprinted  In  Arrouw  <if  Iht  Chaee,  1880, 
voi  U.  pp.  12-19.1 

*  [Misprinted  ''Royals"  in  the  Scottman:  see  next  letter,  p.  544.  The  allnslon 
in  the  letter  is  to  ths  attempted  aMasunatioa  cf  the  Emperor  Napoleon  111.  by 
Orsin!  (January  14,  I8S8),  and  to  the  suspicions  entertained  at  the  time  that  the 
plot  had  been  batched  in  this  country  (which  was  true)  and  not  without  pubUc 
eoanivance  (which  was  untrue).] 

'  [In  consequence  of  the  suspicions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  roany 
French  regiments,  in  sending  thur  congratulations  to  the  £mperor  on  bis  escape. 
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tlut,  in  order  to  niiaff  her  spite  cgkinat  the  unrul;  eolonela,  the  Frendi 
armr  may  be  beaten,  and  the  Papsej  full/  eatabliibed  orer  the  whole 
of  Italy — Christian  ^gland,  I  taj,  with  this  apltcful  jealou^  for  one  of 
her  motives,  and  a  dim,  stupid,  short-sighted,  sluggish  horror  of  interrup- 
tion of  business  for  the  other,  takes,  declaratively  and  oatensibljr,  this  higUj 
Christian  position.  "Let  vho  will  prosper  or  perish,  die  or  live — let  what 
will  be  declared  or  believed — let  whatsoever  iniquity  be  done,  whatsoever 
tyranny  be  triumphant,  how  many  soever  of  faith&l  or  fiery  soldieiy  be 
laid  in  new  embankments  of  dead  bodies  along  those  old  embankments  of 
Mincio  and  Brente;  yet  will  we  English  drive  our  lomns,  cast  up  our  ac- 
counts, and  bet  on  the  Derby,  in  peace  and  gladness ;  our  busiDeas  is  only 
therewith ;  for  us  there  is  no  book  of  fate,  oidy  ledger*  and  ]>etting^bookB ; 
for  us  there  is  no  call  to  meddle  in  Crtr-away  business.  See  ye  to  it.  We 
wash  our  hands  of  It  in  that  sea-foam  of  ours;  surely  the  English  CJuunel 
is  better  than  Abana  and  Phaipar,  or  than  the  silver  baahi  which  I^late 
made  use  of,^  and  our  soap  is  ot  the  best  almond-cake. " 

I  bear  the  Derby  was  great  this  year,^  I  wonder,  sometimes,  whether 
anybody  has  ever  calculated,  in  England,  how  much  taxation  the  natjoo 
pays  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  that  great  natiooal  institution.*  Ob- 
serve— what  I  say  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Engluh  bear  themselvea  at 
present,  is  founded  on  what  I  myself  have  seen  and  heard,  cot  on  what  I 
read  in  journals.  I  read  them  little  at  home — here  I  hardly  see  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  Liberal  pspers  cme  might  find  much  moathing 
about  liber^,  as  in  the  Conservative  much  about  order,  it  being  neither 
liberty  nor  order  which  is  wanted,  but  Justice.  You  may  have  Freedom  i^ 
all  Abomination,  and  Order  of  all  Iniquity — if  you  look  tor  Ponas  i'»rtT^Hl 
of  Facts.  Look  for  the  facta  first — tiie  doing  of  justice  howsoever  and 
by  whatsoever  forms  or  informalities.  And  the  forms  will  come — shapely 
enough,  and  sightly  enough,  afterwards.  Yet,  perhaps,  not  till  Icmg  aftv- 
wards.  Earnest  as  I  am  for  the  fteedom  of  Italy,  no  one  can  hope  lest 
from  it,  for  many  a  year  to  come.  Even  those  Vaudois,  whom  you  Pres- 
byterians admire  so  much,  have  made  as  yet  no  great  show  of  fniit  out  of 
their  religious  freedom.  I  went  up  from  Turin  to  Torre  di  Lusema  to 
look  at  them  lost  year.*  I  have  seldom  slept  in  a  dirtier  inn,  seldom  seen 
peasants'  cottages  so  ill  built,  and  never  yet  in  my  life  saw  anywhere  paths 
BO  fiill  of  nettles.  The  faces  of  the  people  are  interesting,  and  their  veices 
sweet,  except  In  bowlings  on  Sunday  evening,  which  they  performed  to  a 
very  disquieting  extent  in  the  street  till  about  half-past  ten,  waking  mc 
afterwords  between  twelve  and  one  with  another  "catch,"  and  a  dance 
through  the  village  of  the  liveliest  character.  Protestantism  is  apt  som^imea 
to  take  a  gayer  character  abroad  than  with  us.    Geneva  has  an  especially 

added  iiisultinc  remarks  upon  Englsnd — longinE  to  demand  an  sccount  from  "the 
load  of  impnnty  which  oontsini  the  haunts  of  the  monsters  who  are  sheltered  by 
its  laws,"  and  so  forth,] 

1  [2  Kings  V.  12 ;  Matthew  xxviL  24.] 

■  I"  Magnificent  weather  and  ezoelleot  sport  made  the  ^eat  people's  meeting  psse 
off  with  great  idol"  (Atmual  Begitt»  for  1369,  p.  73).  The  race  was  won  ^  Sir 
J.  Hawley's  Mnsjid.] 

*  [Compare  Mmera  PvltmrU,  %  6fi  (Vol  XVII,  p.  190),  and  Setawts  attd  IMet, 
§  32  (above,  p.  M).] 

*  [For  another  account  of  this  visit,  see  VoL  VII.  p.  xlii,] 
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dineputable  look  on  Suadftj  eveninga,  utd  at  H«nover  I  lee  the  iliope  are  u 
wide  open  oa  SuDday  ■■  Saturday ;  here,  however,  in  Berlin,  they  ahut 
up  as  close  as  you  do  at  Edinburgh.  I  think  the  thing  that  annoyed  ine 
most,  at  La  Tour,  however,  was  the  intense  sectarianism  of  the  Protestant 
dogs.  I  can  make  friends  generally,  fast  enough,  with  any  canine  or  feline 
creature ;  but  I  could  inake  nothing  of  those  evangehcal  brutes,  and  there 
was  as  much  snarling  and  yelping  that  afternoon  b^re  I  got  past  the  farm- 
houses to  the  open  hillside,  as  in  any  of  your  Free  Church  (iiscusaions.  It 
contrasted  very  painfully  with  the  behaviour  of  such  Roman  Catholic  dogs 
as  I  happen  to  know — St.  Bernard's  and  others — who  make  it  their  business 
to  aitertain  strangers.^  But  the  hillside  was  worth  reaching— for  though 
that  Lusema  valley  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  I  ever  saw  in  the  Alps, 
there  fs  a  craggy  ridge  on  the  north  of  it  which  commands  a  notable 
view.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  walkbig  you  may  get  up  to  the  top  of  a 
green,  saddle-shaped  hill,  which  separates  the  Lusema  valley  from  that  of 
Angrogna;  if  then,  turning  to  the  left  (westward),  you  take  the  steepest 
way  you  cau  find  up  the  hill,  another  couple  of  hours  will  bring  you  to  a 
cone  of  stones  which  the  shepherds  have  built  on  the  ridge,  and  there  you 
may  see  all  the  historical  sites  of  the  valley  of  Angrogna  as  in  a  map^ 
and  as  much  of  Monte  Viso  and  Piedmont  as  clouds  will  let  you.  I  wish 
I  could  draw  you  a  map  of  Redmont  as  I  saw  it  that  afternoon.  The  air 
was  half  fuU  of  white  cumulus  clouds,  tying  nearly  level  about  fifteen  bun- 
dred  feet  under  the  ridge ;  and  through  eveiy  gap  of  them  a  piece  of 
Hedmont  with  a  city  or  two.  Turin,  twenty-eight  miles  away  as  the  bird 
flies,  shows  through  one  cloud-opening  like  a  handful  of  golden  sand  in  a 
pool  of  blue  sea.* 

I've  no  time  to  write  any  more  to-day,  for  I've  been  to  Charlottenburg, 
out  of  love  for  Queen  Louise.*  I  can't  see  a  good  painting  of  her  any- 
where, and  they  show  her  tomb  by  blue  light,  like  the  nun  scene  in  SobeH 
UDiabk.*  A  German  woman's  face,  if  beautiful  at  all,  is  exquisitely  beautiful; 
but  it  depends  mainly  on  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  bright 
hair.  It  rarely  depends  much  upon  the  nose,  which  has  perhaps  a  tendency 
to  be — if  anything — a  little  too  broadish  and  flattish — perhaps  one  might 
even  say  in  some  cases,  knobbish.  (The  Harts  mountains,  I  see,  looking 
at  them  from  Brunswick,  have  similar  tendencies,  less  excusably  and  more 
decidedly.")  So  when  the  eyes  are  closed — and  for  the  soft  hair  one  has 
only  furrowed  marble — and  the  nose  to  its  natural  disadvantages  adds  that 
of  being  seen  under  blue  light,  the  general  eCect  is  disappointing. 

Frederick  the  Great's  celebrated  statue  is  at  the  least  ten  yards  too 
high'  from  the  ground  to  be  of  any  use;   one  sees  nothing  but  the  edges 

>  rHsbrewB  xiU.  2.] 

■  [This  view  also  is  doMribed  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  xliL] 

■  [For  another  nat«  on  the  tomb  of  Queen  Loiusa  at  OharlotteuburK,  see  VoL  VII. 
p.  <80  and  n.] 


*  [Compare  p.  9S,  above.] 

*  [Compare  BtUot  tif  the  Dtut,  §  90  (above,  p.  314).] 
"  [Here,  ag^n,  see  the  "Notes  on  German  Oalleries 


.    „      .  ies,"  VoL  VII.  p.  489  and  n. 

August  Kiss's  bronze  group,  represeatiiig  the  combat  of  an  Amazon  with  a  tiger, 
is  on  the  right  side  cu  the  Ola  Museum  steps ;  and  Holbein's  portrait  of  George 
Gycen,  a  merchant  of  London,  is  No.  £86  in  the  Berlin  Gallery.  It  is  described 
by  Ruskin  in  his  article  on  "Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein"  in  the  ComMU  Magoj^nt  of 
EMaich  1860  (now  reprinted  in  VoL  XIX.) ;  see  also  Vol.  VII.  p.  490.] 
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of  the  do«k  he  never  won,  the  Mdea  of  hla  boott,  and,  in  «  redaodaot 
maimer,  hu  hone's  taiL  Under  which  vertically  is  his  Apotheosis.  In 
which  process  he  sits  upon  the  back  of  an  eagle,  and  waves  a  palm,  with 
appearance  of  satisfactltm  to  himself,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  danger  of 
any  damage  to  three  stan  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Kiss's  Amazon  makes  a  good  grotesque  for  the  side  of  the  Mnsemn 
steps ;  it  was  seen  to  disadvantage  in  London,  The  interior  of  the  gallery 
is  very  beautiiiil  in  many  ways ;  and  Holbein's  portrait  of  George  Gyaen  is 
worth  coming  all  the  way  from  England  to  see  only  ten  minutes.  J  itever 
saw  so  noble  a  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  in  my  Ufe. — Believe  mei  etc, 

J.  Bosun. 


8 

SoHAPPBAinEM,  Aufiitt  1,  )8S9.' 
Sir, — I  have  just  received  the  number  of  the  Scotnmm  containing  my 
second  tetter  from  Beriin,  in  which  there  is  rather  an  awkward  misprint  ot 
"royals"  for  "rogues,"  which  must  have  pussled  gome  of  your  readers,  no 
less  than  the  general  tone  of  the  letter,  written  as  it  was  for  publication 
at  another  time,  and  as  one  of  a  series  begun  in  another  journal.  I  am 
obliged  by  the  admission  of  the  letter  into  your  columns ;  and  I  sbonld 
have  been  glad  to  continue  in  those  columns  the  series  I  intended,  had 
not  the  refusal  of  this  letter  by  the  fVUnett*  shown  me  the  liability  to 
misapprehension  under  which  I  should  be  writing,  I  had  thought  that, 
seeing  for  these  twenty  years  I  have  been  more  or  less  conversant  with 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  a  few  familiar  letters  written  to  a  personal  friend, 
at  such  times  ss  I  could  win  from  my  own  work,'  might  not  have  been 
uninteresting  to  Scottish  readers,  even  though  my  opinions  might  occasicm- 
ally  differ  sharply  &om  theirs,  or  be  expressed  in  such  rough  way  aa  strong 
opinions  must  be,  when  one  hss  no  time  to  polish  them  into  more  pleasing 
preseotabllity.  The  refusal  of  the  letter  by  the  Wiinett  showed  me  that 
this  was  not  so  ;  and  as  I  have  no  leisure  to  take  up  the  subject  methodi- 
cally, I  must  leave  what  I  have  written  in  its  present  imperfect  form.  It  is 
indeed  not  mainly  a  question  of  time,  which  I  would  spend  gladly,  though 
to  handle  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of  Italy  with  any  completeness 
would  involve  a  total  abandonment  of  other  work  for  some  weeks.  But 
I  fieel  too  deeply  in  this  matter  to  allow  myself  to  think  of  it  continuously. 
To  me,  the  state  of  the  modem  political  mind,  which  hangs  the  slaughter 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the  destinies  of  twenty  myriads  of  human 
souls,  on  the  trick  that  transforms  a  Ministry,*  or  the  chances  of  an  en- 
larged or  diminished  Interest  in  tiade,  is  something  so  horrible  tliat  I  find 

>  [This  letter  appeared  iu  the  SnoUman,  August  6,  1BS9,  under  the  heading 
"  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Ue  Italian  Question,"  and  was  reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chaot, 
1880,  vol.  u.  pp.  20-22.] 

*  [Reference  to  the  file  of  the  WUneu  shows,  however,  tiist  neither  latter 
appeared  in  that  paper.  Ruskin,  It  should  be  remembered,  wss  travelling  on  the 
Conttnent  at  the  time,  and  was  unswara  when  he  vrote  this  letter  both  that  the 
Wtinen  had  not  published  either  letter  and  that  the  SooUman  bad  published  both.] 

'  [On  this  pawage,  see  the  Introduction ;  sbove,  p.  xxiii,] 
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no  utteraace  wherewith  to  charmcteriae  it — nor  may  counge  wherewith  to 
&Ge  the  continued  thought  of  it,  unless  I  had  dear  expectatian  of  doing 
good  by  the  effort — expectation  which  the  mere  existence  of  the  fact  for- 
bids. I  leave  therefore  the  words  I  hare  written  to  such  worii  as  thej 
may ;  hoping,  indeed,  nothing  from  any  words ;  thankful  If  a  few  people 
here  and  there  understand  and  sympathise  In  the  feelings  with  which  they 
were  written;  and  thankful,  if  none  bo  sympathise,  that  1  am  able  at  least 
to  claim  some  share  in  the  sadness,  though  not  in  the  triumph,  of  the 
words  of  Parinata — 

"  Fta'  io  sol  ooU,  dore  aofferto 

Fu  per  dascon  di  torre  via  Fioreiisa, 

ColuJ  che  U  difne  a  viK  aperto."  * 


'  ["  Bnt  sln^  there  I  st4Md,  when,  by  content 
Of  bU,  FlorenM  had  to  the  ground  been  rased, 
Tbe  one  •rbo  openly  ibrbsda  the  deed." 

Cabv'8  Dahtb— /fi/enw,  z.  90-93. 
Fsriiiata  dqrll  Uberti  was  a  noble  Florentine,  and  tbe  leader  of  tbe  GblbeUlne 
bctlon,  when  they  obtained  a  aigttal  victory  over  the  Gnelfi  at  Montsperto,  near 
tbe  river  Arbia.  Msehiavelli  calls  bim  "a  man  of  exalted  loiil,  and  great  military 
talents"  (HiHoy  qf  FVoraict,  Bk.  iL).  Subsequently,  when  it  was  pnqtoeed  that, 
in  order  to  maintain  tbe  ■acendeney  of  tbe  Gbibelliiie  faction  in  Tnacany,  Floreoee 
should  be  destroyed,  Poriuats  alone  of  all  tbe  Council  opposed  tbe  measure,  deelar>- 
lug  that  he  bad  endured  every  hardahip  with  no  other  liew  than  that  of  being  able 
to  pa«  bis  days  in  bia  own  country.  See  Cory's  notes  to  Canto  x.  (Editor's  Note 
In  ArrotM  of  the  Citoce.)] 
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THE    FOREIGN   POLICY    OF   ENGLAND' 

(1863) 

ZimioH,  Oct.  2SM,  1883. 

Sib, — I  beg  to  kcknowledge  jrour  ikvour  of  the  30th  of  October,  My 
health  doea  not  now  admit  of  1115  taking  part  frequently  in  public  buai- 
neu;  yet  I  should  hare  held  It  a  duty  to  accept  the  invltatimi  of  the 
direetmx  of  the  Liverpool  Inatitute,  but  that,  for  the  time  being,  my 
temper  ia  at  &iilt,  as  well  as  my  health ;  and  I  am  wholly  unable  to  go 
OD  with  any  of  my  proper  work,  owing  to  the  horror  and  shame  with 
whlcb  I  le^srd  the  political  position  taken,  or  rather  sunk  Into,  by  England 
In  her  fcreign  relations  —  especially  in  the  affain  of  Italy  and  Poland,* 
What  these  matters  hare  to  do  with  Art  may  not  at  first  be  clear,  bat 
I  can  perhaps  make  it  so  by  a  short  similitude.  Suppose  1  had  been 
eng^ed  by  an  English  gentleman  to  give  lectures  on  Art  to  his  son. 
Matters  at  first  go  smoothly,  and  I  am  diligent  in  my  definitions  of  line 
and  colour,  until,  one  Sunday  morning,  at  bieakfiart  time,  a  ticket-of-leave 
man  takes  a  &ncy  to  murder  a  girl  In  the  road  leading  round  the  lawn, 
before  the  house-windows.  My  patron,  hearing  the  screams,  pats  down 
his  paper,  adjosts  his  spectacles,  slowly  apprehends  what  ia  going  on,  and 
rings  the  bell  for  his  smallest  footman.  "John,  take  my  caid  and  cmn' 
pliments  to  that  gentleman  outside  the  hedge :  and  tell  him  that  his 
pioccedlngs  are  abnormal,  and,  I  may  add,  to  me  penonally — offensiTe. 
Had  that  road  passed  through  my  property,  I  should  have  felt  It  my 
duty  to  interfere. '  John  takes  the  card,  and  returns  with  it ;  the  ticket- 
of-leare  man  finishes  his  work  at  his  leisure ;  but,  the  screams  cessing  as 
he  fills  the  girl's  month  with  day,  the  English  gentleman  returns  to  hia 
muffins,  and  congratulates  himself  on  having  "kept  out  of  that  mess." 
Presently    afterwards  he   sends   for  me   to  know   if  I    shall    be   ready    to 

>  [This  letter  appeared  in  the  lAntrpeof  ABiiim,  Novembar  2,  1863,  It  was  m- 
printad  in  Arrom  1/  the  Chaoe,  1880,  vol,  iL  pp.  23-20.  "Hie  letter  was  written  in 
answer  to  a  request  that  Rusldn  would  come  and  preside  at  the  distribution  of 
prises  among  the  stodenta  in  the  Science  and  Art  Deparbnent  of  the  livarpool 
Institntr    —  "-•-■—  "-'-i^—  <"    ""•"     '^ >- -1 '  —  'I- !— 


Institute,  on  Saturday,  October  81,  1863.  It  was  rabsequently  read  on  the  occanoa 
of  distribntion,  in  aecordanee  with  the  wish  expressed  towards  the  vaA  of  the 
IsftterO 

■  [See  the  preceding  aod  the  following  letter.  This  one  was,  it  will  be  seen, 
writtwi  In  tiie  ^ ear  of  the  last  grsat  stni|^le  of  Poland  against  Rusna.  For  other 
refisTMioss  to  toe  matter,  see  the  Introductioii ;  sbove,  pp.  xxiv.-xxv.] 
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lecture  on  Monday.  I  un  somcwlut  nenoiu,  and  answer — I  fear  rudely — 
"Sir,  your  khi  it  a  good  tad;  I  hope  he  vUl  grow  to  be  a  man — bat,  tor 
the  preaent,  I  cannot  teach  him  anything.  I  &ould  like,  indeed,  to  teach 
you  aomethlng,  but  hare  no  worda  for  the  leawn."  Which  indeed  I  have 
not.  If  I  say  any  words  on  such  inatten,  people  ask  me,  "Would  I  have 
the  Goontry  go  to  war?  do  I  know  how  dreadftd  a  thing  war  is?"  Yes, 
truly,  I  know  it  I  like  war  as  ill  as  most  people ; — to  111,  that  I  would 
not  spend  twenty  millions  a  year  in  making  machines  for  it,  neither  my 
hoUdaya  and  poeket  money  In  playbig  at  it ;  yet  I  would  have  the  country 
go  to  war,  with  haste,  in  a  good  quarrel ;  and,  which  Is  perhaps  eccentric 
hi  me,  rattier  In  another's  quarrel  than  in  her  own.^  We  say  of  ourselves 
oonplacently  that  we  will  not  go  to  war  for  an  idea;  but  the  phrase 
Interpreted  means  only,  that  we  will  go  to  war  for  a  hale  of  goods,  but 
not  ror  justice  nor  for  mercy ;  and  I  would  ask  you  to  &vanr  me  so  £u 
as  to  r^ul  this  letter  to  the  students' at  your  meeting,  and  say  to  them 
that  I  heartily  wish  them  well ;  but  for  the  present  f  am  too  sad  to  be 
of  any  service  to  them ;  that  our  wars  in  China  and  Japan '  are  not  likely 
to  furnish  good  subjects  for  historical  pictures j  that  "ideas"  happen,  un- 
fortunately, to  be,  hi  Art,  the  principal  things;  and  that  a  country  which 
will  not  ^ht  fiw  its  ideas  is  not  likely  to  have  anything  worth  painting. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  faithfhl  servant. 


.  RnsKiN. 


Tna  SMntBTanv  of  m  IdvasrooL  Ihstitutb. 


>  [Compare  Cnan  qf  Wild  OOtM,  g  116  (above,  p.  480),] 
*  [The  expedition  of  the  English  and  French  against  Chin: 

August  of  1880 ;  the  war  in  Japan  in  the  suminer  of  1863.    See,  sgain,  the  Intro- 

dactifHi,  p.  XXV].] 


1  begun  in  the 
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Ill 
THE    POSITION   OF   DENMARK' 

(1864) 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  in  fewest  w«ds,  to  uy  how  deeply  I  eoncor 
in  all  that  I>  said  in  that  noble  letter  of  Lord  Townahend'i  publiahed  in 
your  colunuu  this  morning — except  only  in  its  last  sentence,  "  It  is  ttme 
to  protest" '  Alas !  if  protests  were  of  any  use,  men  with  hearts  and  Iqis 
would  have  proteited  enough  by  this  time.  But  they  are  of  oooc,  and 
ean  be  of  none.  What  true  words  are  worth  any  man's  utterance,  while 
it  is  possible  for  such  debates  as  last  Monday's  to  be,  and  two  Wngliali 
gentlemen  can  stand  up  before  the  English  Commons  to  quote  VirgO  at 
each  other,  and  round  sentences,  and  show  their  fineness  of  wrist  in  their 
pretty  little  venomous  carte  and  tierce  of  personality,  while,  even  as  they 
■peak,  the  everlasting  silence  is  wrapping  the  brave  massacred  Danes  f  * 
I  do  not  know,  never  shall  know,  how  this  is  possible.  If  a  cannon  shot 
carried  off  their  usher's  head,  nay,  carried  off  but  his  rod's  head,  at  their 
room  door,  they  would  not  round  their  sentences,  I  fancy,  in  asking  where 

>  [This  letter  appearad  in  the  Homing  PoH,  Jul]'  7,  1864.  It  was  reprinted  in 
Amm  qf  (A«  ChMt,  1880,  voL  ii.  pp.  20-29.] 

*  [Lord  Townsheud's  letter  was  upon  "  The  Circassian  Exodus,"  snd  painted  out 
that  a  committee  appointed  in  1862  witli  the  ottjeot  of  aiding  tlie  tnbea  of  tlie 
CsQcaaoB  against  Russia  had  &iied  in  obtaining  auhscriptiona,  whilst  that  of  1864, 
tat  reliaviiur  the  sufferers  when  resistance  had  beoome  impossible,  was  more  suo- 
cessfiiL  "The  few  bestowed  their  sympathy  npon  the  strunle  for  life;  the  many 
reaerred  thdn  fbr  the  agonies  of  death.  ...  la  which  side,  I  would  »ek,  do  reason 
and  justice  incline .'"  After  commenting  on  the  "tardy  consolation  for  an  evil 
which   we   have  neglected  to  avert,"   and   after  remarking  that   "in  the  natimial 

KInt  of  view  the  case  of  Poland  is  an  exact  counterpart  to  that  of  Ciieasaia."  the 
ter  liius  concluded :  "  Anicst  saoh  a  state  of  thmgs  it  is  surely  time  for  all 
who  feel  as  I  do  to  protest.  For  another  reference  to  the  Circasrism,  see  BnamB 
and  Liliet,  §  72  n.  (above,  p.  127).] 

■  rrbe  debate  (July  4,  1864)  was  upon  the  Danish  questdon,  Disraeli  having 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  It  took  ploee  just 
after  the  end  of  a  temporary  armiatioe  and  the  resumption  of  hostilitieB  by  the 
bombardment  of  Alaeii,  In  the  Dano-Fnissian  war.  Alaen  was  taken  two  days  after 
the  publication  of  this  letter.  The  "two  Ewlish  gentlemen"  were  DisruU  and 
Gladstone  (at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  ^chequer),  the  latter  of  whom  had 
quoted  the  lines  Irom  the  sixth  .£neld  (lines  489-491}  :— 

"  At  Danaum  proeetes  AgamemnoniMque  phalanges 
Ut  videre  virum  falgentlaqae  anna  per  umbras 
Ingeuti  trlpidara  metn."] 
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the  shot  came  from;  but  because  these  infinite  masses  of  advandng 
sUughtcr  are  a  few  hundred  miles  distant  from  them,  thej  can  speak  their 
stue  speeches  out  in  content.  Mr.  Gladstone  must  go  to  places,  it  seems, 
before  he  can  feel !  Let  him  go  to  Alsen,  as  he  went  to  Naples,'  and 
quote  Virgil  to  the  PnissiAn  army.  The  English  mind,  judging  by  your 
leaden,  seems  divided  between  the  Germanr-cannon  nuisance  and  the 
Savoyard  street-organ  nuisance ;  but  was  there  ever  faurdy-surdy  like  this 
dissonance  of  eternal  talk  f '  The  Savoyard  at  least  grinds  nis  handle  one 
way,  but  these  classical  discords  on  the  double  pipe,  like  Mr.  Kingtake's 
two  tunes — past  and  present' — on  Savoy  and  Denmark,  need  stricter 
police  interference,  it  seems  to  me  I  The  cession  of  Savoy  was  the  peace- 
till  present  of  a  few  crags,  goats,  and  goatherds  by  one  king  to  another ;  < 
It  was  also  &ir  pay  for  fair  work,  and,  in  the  profoundest  sense,  no 
business  of  ours.  Whereupon  Mr.  Kinglake  mewed  uke  a  moonstruck  cat 
going  to  be  made  a  mummy  of  for  Bubastis.  But  we  saw  the  noble 
Circassian  nation  murdered,  and  never  uttered  word  for  them.  We  saw 
the  noble  Polish  nation  sent  to  pine  in  ice,  sod  never  struck  blow  for 
them.  Now  the  nation  of  our  future  Queen  calls  to  us  for  help  in  its 
last  agony,  and  we  round  sentences  and  turn  our  backs.  Sir,  I  have  no 
words  for  these  things,  because  I  have  no  hope.  It  is  not  these  squeaking 
puppets  who  play  before  us  whom  we  have  to  accuse ;  it  is  not  by  cut- 
ting the  strings  of  them  that  we  can  redeem  our  deadly  error. 

We  English,  as  a  nation,  know  not,  and  care  not  to  know,  a  single 
broad  or  basic  principle  of  human  justice.  We  have  only  our  instincts  to 
guide  us.  We  will  hit  anybody  Again  who  hits  us.  We  will  take  care  of 
our  own  families  and  our  own  pockets ;  and  we  are  characterised  in  our 
[nesent  phase  of  enhghtenment  mainly  by  rage  in  speculation,  lavish  ex- 
penditare  on  sus^dcion  or  panic,  generosity  whereon  generosity  is  useless, 
anxiety  for  the  souls  of  savages,  regardlessness  of  those  of  dviliied  nations, 
enthusiasm  for  liberation  of  blacks,  apathy  to  enslavement  of  whites,  proper 
horror  of  regicide,  polite  respect  for  populiclde,  sympathy  with  those  whom 
we  can  no  longer  serve,  and  reverence  for  the  dead,  wh(»n  we  have  our- 
selves delivered  to  death. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

DminiAiiK  Hnx,  Jvfy  6.  J.  RusuN. 


'  [In    18«,  wh. 


a,    beini;   at    Naples,  Gladstone  interssted  hioisalf  dse[4y  in 
able  conditioi]  of  the  pohtical  prisoners,  and  subsequanUy  ad- 


iermany,  and  another  on  London  BtreetK>rgaiu,  t 

been  recently  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bam  (M.P. 

for  Derby).] 

■  [Alexander  William  Kinglake  (1809-1691),  author  of  £o(Acn  and  Thi  Invutan 
tht   Crimea,  and   M.P.  for   Bridxewater   (]8A7-18efi).      In   the   Dmoisfa   debate 


r. 


_!]ngUke  had  proposed  "to  exiiress  the  tatis&ction  with  which  we  have  learnt 
that,  Bt  this  eonjonctare.  Her  Majestv  has  been  advised  to  abstain  from  armed 
interference  in  the  war  now  going  on  Wween  Denmark  and  the  German  Powers." 
In  the  debates  on  the  Franco-Italian  question  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
denonndng  the  French  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  (see  espedally  hi*  speech 
Of  February  SB,  I860).] 

*  [See  the  utrodnotion ;  abors,  pi  xxiiL] 
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IV 

THE  JAMAICA   INSURRECTION 

(1865,  1866) 

1.  A  LETTER  TO  THE  "DAILY  TELEGRAPH"  (1865)^ 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  roe,  is  tfaU  infbmutl  maimer,  to  express  what  I 
should  have  wished  to  express  hy  sigaature  of  the  memorial  yon  pub- 
lish to-day  from  Huddersfield^  respectliig  the  Jamaica  insmtectioD,  and  to 
thank  you  for  your  excellent  article  of  the  ISth  December  oa  the  same 
subject.  I  am  compelled  to  make  this  request,  because  I  see  my  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  has  been  abetting  the  Radical  movonent  against 
Governor  Eyre  ;  and  as  I  raaployed  what  little  influence  I  hare  witji  the 
London  workmen  to  aid  the  return  of  Mr.  Hughes  for  Lambeth,  I  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  concur  with  hhn  in  every  line  of  action  he  nwy 
see  fit  subsequenUy  to  adopt.  Permit  me,  then,  once  for  all,  through  yo«u 
widely-read  columns,  to  say  that  I  did  what  I  could  towards  the  retom 
both  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill  and  of  Mr.  Hughes,*  not  because  I  held  with  tbcm 
in  all  their  opinions,  or  even  in  the  main  principle  of  their  opinloiis,  bat 
bocause  I  knew  they  had  a  principle  of  opinions;  that  they  were  faoneat, 
thoughtful,  and  benevolent  men;  and  &r  worthier  to  be  in  Parliatnott 
(even  though  it  might  be  in  opposition  to  many  causes  I  had  at  heart) 
than  any  other  candidates  I  knew.  They  are  my  opponents  In  many 
things,  though  I  thought  better  of  them  both  than  that  they  would 
countenance  this  &tuoas  outcry  against  Governor  Eyre.  But  in  moat 
directions  of  thought  and  action  they  are  for  lib^ty,  and  I  am  for 
Lordship;  th^  are  Mob's  men,  and  I  am  a  King's  man.    Yes,  ah-,  I  am 

1  [Tbis  letter  appeared  in  the  Sailg  TeUgmph,  December  20,  186S.  It  was 
reprinted  in  Arrom  nf  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  U.  pp.  30-33.  For  RusUn's  Intarest 
in  the  discossion  upon  Governor  Eyre's  suppression  of  th«  titffo  Insurrection  at 
Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  in  1866,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xlv.  Amongst  tlMse 
who  most  strongly  deprecated  the  oourae  taken  bv  Governor  Eyre  were,  as  this 
letter  Implies,  Jolm  Stuart  Mill  (Churmau  of  the  Jamaica  Committee)  and  Tboinaa 
Hnebes.] 

[Signed  by  273  persons  resident  la  and  near  Huddersfield  (Daify  Ttttgivpk, 
Deoember  19,  186A).] 

*  [Mr.  Mill  had  been  returned  at  the  Graeial  Eleetioo  of  IBM  for  Westmiaster, 
and  Mr.  Hughes  fbr  lAmbath.] 
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one  of  tbote  almoit  forgotten  cteatorea  who  ihiivel  under  jour  daily 
•com;  I  am  ■  " ConferratiTe,"  and  hope  for  ever  to  be  a  Conaervatlve  in 
the  deepest  sense — a  Re-former,  not  a  De-former.  Not  that  I  like  slaTcry, 
or  object  to  the  emancipation  of  any  kind  or  number  of  blacks  in  due 
place  and  timc^^  But  I  undentand  eomething  more  by  "■larety"  than 
either  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill  or  Hr.  Hughes;  and  brieve  that  vhite  emancipa- 
tion not  only  ought  to  precede,  but  must  by  law  of  all  &te  precede, 
black  emancipation.  I  much  dislike  the  slavery,  to  man,  of  an  A&ican 
labourer,  with  a  spade  on  his  shoulder;  but  I  more  dislike  the  slavery,  to 
the  devil,  of  a  Calabrian  robber  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder.*  I  dislike 
the  American  serf-economy,  which  separates,  occasionally,  man  and  wife ; 
but  I  more  dislike  the  English  serf-economy,  which  prevents  men  from 
being  able  to  have  wives  at  all.  I  dislike  the  slavery  which  obliges 
women  (if  it  does)  to  carry  their  children  over  frozen  riven ;  *  but  I  more 
dislike  the  slavery  which  makes  them  throw  their  children  into  wells. 
I  would   willingly  hinder  the    selling    of   girls    on    the    GoU    Coast;    but 

Srimaiily,  if  I  might,  would  binder  Uic  selUng  of  them  in  Hayfair.  And, 
nally,  while  I  regret  the  need  that  may  exist  among  savages  in  a  distant 
island  for  their  governor  to  do  his  work  sharply  and  suddenly  on  them, 
I  far  more  regret  the  need  among  men  of  race  and  capacity  for  the  work 
of  governors  when  they  have  no  governor  to  g^ve  It  them.  Of  all  dis- 
honourable and  Impious  captivities  of  this  we,  the  darkest  was  that  of 
Eiwland  to  Russia,  by  which  she  was  compened  to  refuse  to  give  Greece 
■  King  when  Greece  besought  one  from  her,*  and  to  permit  that  there 
should  be  set  on  the  Acropolis  throne  no  Governor  Eyre,  nor  anything 
like  him,  but  such  a  shadow  of  King  as  the  black  fates  cast  upon  a 
natiwi  for  a  curse,  saying,  "  Woe  to  thee,  oh  land,  when  thy  Idng  is 
a  child  !"■ 

L«t  the  men  who  would  now  deserve  well  of  England  reserve  their 
impeachments,  or  turn  them  from  those  among  us  who  nave  saved  colonies 
to  those  who  have  destroyed  nations. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc, 

J.  Rusxm. 
DatntABK  Hnji,  Dee,  19. 

>  [On  thk  snbJMit,  see  VoL  XVII.  p.  2ft4  n.] 

■  [For  anoUwr  reference  to  the  state  of  brkandage  in  Calabria,  sM  VoL  XVII. 
p.  449.] 

*  [See  Uitek  TOm't  QOin,  ch.  rii.] 

*  [Here,  sgain,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  4«>.] 

*  [BoclenastM  x.  IS.  The  present  King  of  GreM»— Prince  WUUan  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  son  of  tlie  King  of  Denmark^was  only  elKhteen  years  of  sge  when,  after 
the  protocol  of  England,  Russia,  and  France  on  toe  preeeding  day,  he  acceptMl, 
Jnne  6,  1863,  the  crown  of  Greece,  under  the  name  of  George  I.  Prinee  Alfred 
(the  late  Dake  of  Edinbut^b),  whom  the  Greeks  desired,  was,  however,  only  nine- 
teen. Possibly  Ruakin  was  thinking  of  Lord  Stanley,  or  even  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  had  botb  been  mentioned  as  aeeeptabia  king*.] 
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APPENDIX 


i.  A  SPEECH  IN  LONDON  <1866)' 

Mb.  Bdbeh  Mid  it  wm  u  difficolt  to  account  for  the  violence  of  the 
attack  upcn  Mr,  Ejre,  u  for  the  nmrrowDess  of  temper  which  had  eiven 
it  special  direction.  He  had  joined  the  committee,  aa  he  doubted  not 
every  member  compoalng  that  committee  bad  joined  it,  in  the  limple 
desire  of  obtaining  justice,  not  for  black  men  omy,  nor  for  white,  but  for 
men  of  every  race  and  colour.  He  detested  all  cruelty  and  ell  lignstice 
by  whomsoever  Inflicted  or  suffered ;  he  would  sternly  reprobate  the  crime 
which  drarced  a  black  fimiily  from  their  home  to  dig  your  fields;  and 
more  atermy  the  crime  which  turned  a  white  family  out  of  their  home  ' 
that  you  might  drive  by  a  shorter  road  over  their  hearth.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  motive  or  the  temper  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
Mr.  Eyrcj  the  ground  of  them  was,  under  any  circumstances,  untenable. 

His  accnsers  were  under  the  radical  mistake  of  confusing  the  <^ce  of 
a  govemm  with  that  of  a  judge.  The  duty  of  a  judge  was  only  to 
declare  and  enforce  law.  That  of  a  governor  is  to  do  what  law  cannot 
do,  and  to  deal  with  such  immediate  events,  and  necessities  arising  out  of 
them,  as  may  be  beyond  the  scope  of  existing  law.  Now,  so  far  as  the 
so-called  "  Governor "  Eyre  was  not  a  governor,  nor  intended  to  be  one, 
by  those  who  so  styled  hlmj  but  only  an  administrator  of  British  law  in 
Jamaica,  he  (Mr.  Ruskln)  was  not  there  either  to  defend  or  accuse  him. 
None  but  those  who  knew  all  his  acts,  and  their  consistency  or  inccmsist- 
ency  with  written  statute,  had  any  right  to  do  so.  To  the  arbiter  of  law 
in  a  criminal  court,  it  is  no  matter  what  insurrection  Is  immlncDt  In  the 
street  outside,  or  what  will  be  the  probable  consequences  of  the  oiminal's 
acquittal  or  condemnation.  He  must  calmly  acquit  or  condemn  according 
to  law.  But  it  was  to  be  held  in  mind  that  If  Mr.  Eyre,  though  called  a 
governor,  was  In  reality  only  a  law  officer,  there  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Impending  outbreak  no  governor  of  Jamaica.  And  Mr.  Eyre  being  called 
one,  had  clearly  no  altematlYe  but  instantly  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  the  higher  office,  aiul,  as  an  English  gentleman  should, 
do,  aa  indeed  he  did,  at  his  own  peril,  that  which  needed  to  be  done. 
The  first  thing  needing  to  be  done  in  a  crisis  of  Imminent  rebellion  was 
to  seise  the  ringleaders  of  It,  and  bring  them.  If  time  and  drenmstances 
admit,   to    legal    trial;    but  if  the  enemy  to   be  dealt   with   is   likely   to 

1  [For  partlcnlan  about  this  speech,  see  the  Introduction ;  above,  p.  xlri.  It 
was  dellvend  at  a  meeting  of  the  eotnmlttes  of  the  Eyrt  Defence  and  Aid  Fund, 
held  at  No.  &  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  on  VCadneaday,  September  7,  1866. 
Carlyle,  wlio  was  in  the  chair,  said  that  "the  object  of  the  present  meeting  was 
to  aaeertain  what  bad  been  done  during  tbe  put  week  in    strangthening   their 


i  glad  to  find  tluit  no  tees  than  twenty-five  new  names  li.._   

added.  It  was  satisfactory  also  to  know  that  sabscriptions  were  flowing  in  fmn 
all  quartan."  Carlyle  ooneluded  by  propociiig  that  tne  list  of  snbacriber*  to  the 
fund  up  to  data  should  be  annonneeo  in  the  daily  papers,  and  that  the  publie 
should  be  lavitod  to  oonlinne  thrir  contributions.  After  Ccdonel  Henir  de  Bathe 
had  aseonded  the  proposition,  Rnakin  apoke.  His  speech  was  reported  In  the  DaUf 
TVegnak,  September  8,  1886.  The  r^ort  was  reprinted  in  fydntU,  and  after- 
wards  in  the  privately-issued  BuMntana,  1892,  part  ii.  pp.  203-20fi.] 
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mistake  legal  delay  for  infirmity  of  purpose  or  hand,  all  fonnt  of  law  were 
by  that  fact  effete  and  inapplicable,  and  they  were  lo  In  all  caset  as  loon 
as  the  queitioD  became  definitely  one  of  time  and  of  instant  danger. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  take  an  instance  of  this,  in  a  minor  matter, 
intelligible  to  every  one,  and  cloae  at  our  doors.  It  was  alleged  (Mr. 
Buskin  supposed)  1^  Mr.  Mill  and  the  party  he  led  that  to  hang  a  man 
on  suspicion  amounted  to  murder.  If  that  were  so,  he  presumed  that  to 
shoot  a  man  on  snapicion  would  be  no  less  murder.  Now,  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  a  dmnken  woricman  staggered,  late  at  night,  inside  the 
garden  gate  of  a  gentleman  living  in  London.  The  gentleman  looked  out 
of  his  window,  saw  the  drunken  man  in  his  garden,  and  then  and  there, 
on  suspicion,  shot  him  dead.  The  jury  did  not  even  bring  him  in  guilty 
of  manslaogliter.  That  being  the  present  state  of  the  home  law  respeci^ 
ing  human  life,  Mr.  Mill's  beautifully  Iwical  position  mi^t  be  expressed 
in  these  terms :  "  For  the  protection  of  your  own  person,  and  of  a  few 
feet  of  your  own  proper^.  It  is  lawful  fer  you  to  take  life,  on  so  much 
suspicion  as  may  arise  from  a  shadow  cast  on  the  wrong  side  of  your  walL 
But  for  the  safe^,  not  of  your  own  poor  person,  but  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  confiding  in  your  protectim,  and  entrusted  to 
it;  and  for  the  guardianship,  not  of  your  own  stairs  and  plate-chest,  but 
of  a  province  involving  in  its  safety  that  of  alt  English  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies, — for  these  minor  ends  it  is  not  lawnil  for  yoo  to  take  a 
single  life  on  suspicion,  though  the  suspicion  rest,  not  on  a  shadow  on 
the  wall,  but  on  experience  M  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  accused 
during  many  previous  years."  That  was  Mr.  Mill's  position,  which  he 
woold  contentedly  leave  him  to  develop. 

For  the  question  now  to  be  brought  home  to  the  English  people  was, 
not  whether  Mr.  Eyre  had  erred  in  uus  act  or  the  other,  nor  whether  the 
circumstances  required  less  than  he  did  or  more.  They  might  just  a* 
well  bring  any  general  who  had  won  a  dedslve  battle  to  trial  because  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  lost  five  or  six  men  in  unnecessarily  occupymg 
a  dangeroos  position,  or  had  shot  a  peasant  by  mistake  for  a  spy.  The 
question  put  at  issue  by  the  advene  prosecution  was  in  fact  this,  and 
nothing  else  than  this,  whether  Mr.  Eyre,  under  drcumstancea  of  instant 
public  danger,  did,  or  did  not,  do  to  the  best  of  his  power  and  aUli^ 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty?  To  this  question,  fairly  put,  he 
doubted  not  that  the  hearts  of  all  true  and  brave  Englishmen  would  make 
bat  one  answer — namely,  that  Mr.  Eyre  did  his  duty  to  the  uttermost, 
with  no  bye-fears  or  base  motives ;  and  that  he  was  rewarded  hy  being 
enabled  to  save  the  State  entrusted  to  him.  How  otherwise  rewarded  It 
would  be  for  England  now  to  determine.  Had  he,  after  all  efforts  bravely 
made,  failed  of  his  purpose — had  he  lost  Jamaica  Instead  of  saving  it — it 
then,  after  unqnelled  insurrection,  there  had  been  question  of  government 
at  all,  he  might  justly  and  advisedly  have  been  superseded ;  but  not  even 
then  brought  to  trial  on  such  grounds.  But  oa  the  matter  stands,  the 
official  removal  of  him  &om  his  place  was  an  act  of  national  imbecility 
which  bad  not  hitherto  Its  parallel  in  history. 

It  was  the  act — as  this  threat  of  prosecution  was  the  cry — of  a  nation 
blinded  bv  its  avarice  to  all  true  valour  and  virtue,  and  haunted,  there- 
fore, by  phantoms  of  both ;  it  was  the  saiddal  act  of  a  people  which,  tot 
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the  Mke  of  filling  Iti  pockets,  woald  ponr  morUl  veixm  Into  all  its  ato 
and  all  Hi  Btreanu ;  would  ibortcD  the  Uvea  of  its  labonTera  bj  thirty 
jrearB  a  life,  that  it  might  get  Ita  needle-packets  tmopemea  cadi  cheaper; 
would  commuaicate  its  liberty  to  foreign  nations  bv  forcing  them  to  boj 
polaon  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  prove  its  chivauy  to  them  bj  shrink- 
ing in  panic  from  the  side  of  a  people  being  iUughtered,  though  a  po^ile 
who  had  given  them  their  daughter  for  Uieir  nituie  Queen ;  and  then 
would  howl  in  the  frantic  collapse  of  their  decayed  cmscienoes,  that  they 
might  be  permitted  righteously  to  reward  with  rain  the  man  who  had 
dared  to  strike  down  one  seditious  leader,  and  rescue  the  lives  of  a  poptt- 
lation.  Whether  this  cry,  and  the  feeling  which  it  represented,  were 
indeed  the  voice  and  the  thoagfat  of  the  Vngltah  people  it  was  now  to  be 
asked.  That  was  the  simple  duty  for  which  they  were  that  day  met  to- 
gether. He  believed  it  was  not  the  voice  of  the  whole  Englidi  people, 
and  that  there  was  another  opinion  of  theirs  yet  to  be  tdcen  on  the 
matter.  But  if  not,  and  this  proved  to  be  indeed  the  English  mind,  the 
condemnation  or  acquittal  of  Mr.  Eyre  were  matters  of  very  little  moment; 
for  the  time  would  then  assuredly  have  eome  for  the  bringing  of  the 
English  people  themselves  to  a  tri^.  In  which  judgment  would  not  reqnint 
to  be  petitioned  for. 
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Mr.  Bobkin  said  he  felt  it  to  be  a  rather  awkward  introductioB  that  the  boy* 
were  to  attach  ftith  in  what  he  was  about  to  amy  on  credit  He  did  not  wish 
this  at  aU.  He  wanted  them  to  think  orer  what  they  heard,  and  that  which 
was  felt  to  be  pleasing  and  useful  at  the  time  might  be  rendered  valuable 
to  them.  BojPB  could  only  be  taught  by  those  who  had  their  sympathy, 
and  they  knew  this  themselves  very  well.  It  must  not  be  expected  that 
they  could  be  taught  much  that  was  very  difGcolt  or  disagreeable ;  but  they 
would  take  that  which  they  felt  to  be  pleasant  and  usem,  and  work  at  it 
with  all  their  hearts.  He  had  come  down  with  great  diffidence  that  after- 
noon, because  he  had  seldom  the  privilege — and  he  spoke  seriously — of 
addressing  boys.  It  was  long  since  he  bad  been  amongst  them,  and  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  be  most  careful  in  what  he  said.  Men  knew  right  from 
wrong;  they  could  pass  judgment  on  what  was  said  to  them,  and  know 
whether  to  attend  to  It  or  not.  But  a  boy  hod  to  attend  to  all  that  was 
Bald  to  him.  If  the  speaker  said  what  was  wrong  he  did  it  at  his  peril; 
but  it  was  also  at  the  boy's  peril.  It  was  usual  to  say  that  "boys  would 
be  boys";  they  could  not  be  anytbinz  else.  But  if  by  the  expression  It 
was  meant  that  a  boy  Is  something  lignt  and  frivolous  be  did  not  believe 
It.     The  boy  ought  to  be  in  all  ways  a  true  boy — eager  to  play  and  ready 

>  rriiU  addran  was  rIthi  at  tlie  MaacliMteT  Gnmrnar  School  on  the  oeeaiioa  of 
Rnskm'i  visit  to  thut  city  to  deliver  the  lectures  oiterwards  published  as  BiKme 
and  IMim.  The  date  wu  December  7,  1861.  This  report  is  reprinted  horn  the 
Manebetter  Examiner  of  December  8,  which  says  1  "  Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Knskin 
p^d  a  visit  to  tbe  Maachester  Free  Grammar  School,  where  he  met  with  a  nioit 
enthuinastic  reception  from  the  boys,  whom  he  had  promised  to  address.  Several 
visitors,  Inelndinc  a  few  ladies,  were  also  preeent.  Mr.  Walker,  the  High  Master, 
in  intradncing  Mr.  RuiUn,  remarked  that  very  figw  of  tk«  young  people  would 
nnderstand  the  value  of  wliat  they  wen  going  to  hear ;  but  they  mi^it  take  his 
word  for  it  that  Mr.  Rnskiu's  words  would  linger  in  their  minds  when  they 
became  men  as  a  pleasant  memory.  Some  among  them,  he  hoped,  would  become 
in  after  years  esmeet  and  reverential  itudenti  of  Mr.  Ruskiu's  liooks;  and  he 
trusted  tuey  might  be  helped  towards  the  iMtter  understauding  of  them  as  men, 
after  bearing  Mr.  Ruskin ;  as  he  himself  felt  that  be  could  understand  those  books 
better  after  the  short  opportunity  he  had  had  of  hearing  Mr.  Rusldn  the  prerious 
evening."] 
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to  work.  He  ought  to  pUj  more  thui  a  mmn,  bat  we  nuKle  him  work 
huder,  and  we  nerer  gave  him  work  Interesting  enough  for  him.  This, 
however,  wu  all  being  corrected  now.  Boys  now  were  being  allowed  to 
play;  nay.  In  oar  great  public  schools  they  were  being  compelled  to  play. 
Some  boys  never  wanted  to  play,  and  could  not  be  made  to  play,  and  theae 
were  not  the  right  sort  of  boys  at  all. 

The  one  thing  thej  bad  to  recollect  in  working  was  this — and  he  believed 
vety  few  people  would  tell  it  to  them — that  it  is  just  at  this  time  of  life 
that  their  work  is  most  important*  It  was  terrible  to  him  to  think  bow 
lightly  people  made  of  boys'  life.  They  thought  and  said,  "It  doea  not 
much  matter;  he  is  but  a  boy;  he  can  make  it  up  afterwards,"  No;  all 
through  life  they  could  not  make  up  life  that  thev  had  once  lost.  In  the 
will  at  Providence,  so  much  time,  and  brain,  and  heart,  and  power,  was 
given  to  man,  and  whatever  be  loses  there  was  no  regaining.  He  might 
make  any  efforts  afterwards,  but  those  same  efforts,  if  not  requhred  to  go 
over  old  ground,  might  have  carried  him  farther  ahead.  And  what  was 
worse,  the  habits  formed  In  boyhood  influenced  hfs  after  years ;  any  bad 
habit  acquired  then  stamped  its  influence  upon  alt  bis  after  Ufe.  They 
most  remember,  then,  that  the  habits  formed  at  school  would  constitute 
the  foundation  of  their  future  character,  and  would  prove  stumbling-blocks 
or  supports  according  as  they  were  bad  or  good.  They  might  strive  to 
shake  themselves  free,  but  these  influences  would  be  sure  to  utst. 

To  speak  of  himself,  he  might  say  that  when  a  boy  he  did  not  write  well, 
nor  oould  he  to  this  day ;  and  so  the  previous  evening,  when  he  was  lecturing, 
he  fidt  it  a  drawback  that  he  could  not  read  some  passages  of  his  own  manu- 
script with  perfect  ease.  Much  more  in  greater  things — much  more  in  the 
foundation  of  the  moral  character — was  it  important  to  pay  attention  to  the 
formation  of  such  habits  only  as  are  desirable.  In  illustration  of  his  icma^ 
be  instanced  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  The  architect  did  not  build  it  so 
on  purpoae.  The  foun^tlon  was  laid  on  soft,  unequal  ground,  and  when 
the  first  storey  was  erected  the  building  began  to  inclbie  a  little.  The 
architect  strove  to  remedy  this  step  by  step,  and  the  result  was  the  building 
as  it  can  now  be  seen.  It  was  so  in  life, — U'gin  on  a  faulty  foundation,  and 
all  would  go  crooked ;  while.  If  the  foundation  were  right,  our  course  wonld 
be  straight  whether  we  wished  it  or  not  Tht  best  tUng  a  boy  eoold  leam 
was  ooofidetMie  in  those  about  him.  His  com^MuIons  should  be  those  who 
had  gained  his  confidence,  whom  he  could  love,  and  with  whom  he  could 
be  entirely  open.  No  habft  was  so  important  to  a  boy,  or  to  a  man ;  but 
the  habit  was  best  formed  in  Eioyhood.  He  did  not  auc  them  to  falart  out 
everything  that  came  into  their  heads ;  but  let  them  get  Into  such  an  open 
habit  of  mind  that  those  who  were  worthy  of  their  confidence  could  read 
them  as  they  eonld  a  book.  It  would  protect  them  from  much  eviL  There 
was  nothing  so  noble  in  manhood  as  that  free,  open  front  which  feais  no 
man's  tyc.  There  were  people  going  about — jugglers  and  othen — ^who 
profess  to  look  Into  people  b  minds,  and  people  said  how  dreadfol  it  would 
be  if  this  power  were  really  possessed  by  us.  That  was  not  the  way  It  should 
be.  We  should  have  a  mind  that  we  should  long  for  certain  people  to  look 
into,  and  be  sorry  If  we  oould  not  do  so  with  those  we  love,     ^ere  were 

1  [Compare  Oom  qf  WUd  OHue,  §  1S«  (abova,  f.  480).] 
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cerUin  things  it  «u  better  should  be  woriced  oat  of  us,  and  bj  the  habit 
of  free  mnd  unreatricted  intercoune  we  giew  Btronger  and  better.  Nulla 
palletcen  adpa.^  We  might  grow  pale  froin  various  causes,  it  might  be  from 
overwork,  and  that  was  a  bad  way ;  but  the  worst  waj  of  all  was  the  growing 
pale  because  of  something  on  the  consdence. 

■  [Horace :  EpMiei,  i.  1,  ffl.] 
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